Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 
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Some  people  do  not  know  that  Davey  Service 
is  exceptionally  economical.  Although  Davey 
men  are  well-paid  craftsmen,  their  careful  selec- 
tion, thorough  training,  scientific  knowledge, 
and  fine  equipment  enable  them  to  deliver  more 
and  better  service  per  dollar  than  you  can  obtain 
elsewhere.  Owners  of  modest  homes  use  Davey 
Service  constantly.  They  recognize  it  as  the  most 
expert  service  available-zx.  reasonable  cost. 

Under  the  technical  guidance  of  The  Davey 
Institute  of  Tree  Surgery  at  Kent,  Ohio,  hun- 
dreds of  these  master  craftsmen  are  preserving 
for  the  years  to  come  the  beautiful  settings 


WHEN 
DAVEY  SERVICE  COSTS 
SO  LITTLE 

of  fine  homes— making  them  more  desirable 
and,  therefore,  more  valuable. 

Davey  skilled  workers  live  in  your  vicinity.  They 
know  all  local  conditions  that  may  affect  the  life- 
span and  vitality  of  your  trees.  Call  them  now 
and  they  may  be  able  to  save  your  dependent 
trees  at  surprisingly  low  cost.  Wait,  and  you  may 
lose  an  irreplaceable  friend.  -7  o  n  r> 
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Davey  Service  has  achieved  world-wide  fame 
through  the  development  of  scientific  tree  care. 
Davey 's  great  contribution  to  a  more  beautiful 
America  has  been  the  restoration  of  thousands 
of  magnificent  trees  through  scientific  feeding, 
spraying,  pruning,  cabling,  bracing,  and  skilful 
surgical  treatment. 

Write  or  'phone  the  nearest  Davey  Branch  Office 
listed  below  and  a  Davey  expert  will  come  to 
inspect  your  trees.  There  is  no  charge  for  inspec- 
tion nor  will  you  be  obligated  in  any  way.  And 
remember,  there  are  no  Davey  Tree  Experts 
outside  the  Davey  organization. 
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THK  outdoor  dog  show  season  is  now  here  with  several  important 
events  taking  place  during  the  month  of  May,  but  what  may 
well  be  termed  its  "grand  opening"  is  the  eleventh  annual  re- 
newal of  the  Morris  and  Essex  Kennel  Club  fixture  to  be  held  May 
2°th  at  Giralda  Farms,  the  3,000-acre  estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
Hartley  Hodge.  Madison,  N.  J.  Even  the  seasonal  term  "grand 
opening"  conveys  but  meager  meaning  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
show,  for  it  not  only  quadruples  the  size  of  other  important  outdoor 
events  and  is  proportionately  superior  in  elaboration  and  spectacular 
elegance,  but  it  is  both  the  largest  show  in  the  western  hemisphere 
and  the  greatest  outdoor  event  in  the  world.  Almost  from  its  very 
inception  this  famous  fixture  gained  the  latter  distinction  and  for 
the  past  four  years  has  held  the  former  record,  both  of  which  will 
doubtless  continue  so  long  as  it  is  in  existence.  Speaking  of  records, 
it  towers  in  annual  advancements  during  its  ten  years  of  life  over 
kennel  events  of  the  world  and  there  are  innumerable  other  marks 
made  which  have  never  been  approached. 

The  premiere  of  the  fixture  in  1927  numbered  595  dogs  from  which 
it  advanced  amazingly  to  2,346  dogs  in  1933  when  it  established  the 
record  as  America's  largest  dog  show  and  continued  as  such  with 
2.827  dogs  in  1934,  3,175  dogs  in  1935,  and  3,751  dogs  in  1936. 
According  to  these  figures  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  the 
coming  renewal  reached  a  total  of  4,000  dogs.  This  optimistic  pre- 
diction is  made  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  writer's  rather 
conservative  advance  estimate  of  3,400  dogs  last  year  was  351  dogs 
below  the  mark  made.  In  addition  to  its  own  enormous  attraction, 
it  will  have  the  support  of  thirty-four  national  specialty  clubs  which 
have  designated  it  as  their  specialty  show  and  have  offered  their 
club  trophies.  Famous  kennels  from  all  over  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  abroad  will  be  represented  together  with  a  large  influx 
of  local  dogs  and  an  unprecedented  variety  of  breeds.  These  will 
include  practically  all  of  the  canine  celebrities  and  dog  stars  of 
varying  brilliance  to  vie  among  themselves  and  with  the  lesser  lights 
for  the  gold  and  the  glory.  Altogether  it  will  be  the  most  lavish  and 
spectacular  canine  classic  in  the  world  ever  staged  under  open  skies 
and,  once  witnessed,  never  forgotten. 

Innumerable  are  the  reasons  for  this  fixture's  unprecedented  and 
tremendous  success.  Chief  among  these  are  that  it  is  not  a  show 
catering  only  to  confirmed  fanciers,  canine  campaigners,  and  show 
dogs  in  general,  but  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  all  and  sundry  who 
own  pure-bred  dogs,  regardless  of  whether  they  be  of  high  or  low 
show  caliber,  so  that  the  novice  exhibitor,  the  single  dog  owner,  and 
the  general  public  may  enter  their  pets  in  competition  with  the  great 
and  near  great,  enjoy  the  thrill  of  showing,  have  a  delightful  day's 
outing,  and  learn  the  comparative  merit  of  their  entries  under  ex- 
perienced judges;  all  at  a  minimum  cost.  In  addition  to  the  thrilling 
entertainment,  there  is  the  material  reward  of  $20,000  in  cash  prizes 
of  $10,  $3,  and  52  for  first,  second,  and  third,  in  all  classes  through- 
out all  breeds  without  any  restrictions,  and  300  sterling  silver 
trophies  to  be  won  outright.  One  of  these  trophies  will  be  offered  for 
first  and  $10,  $5,  and  $3  for  second,  third,  and  fourth  in  each  of  the 
six  groups.  Altogether,  as  its  slogan  proclaims,  it  is  completely  "the 
exhibitor's  show,  and  one  that  no  dog  fancier  wants  to  miss." 


That  some  conception  of  this  canine  extravaganza  may  be  formed, 
be  it  stated  that  the  venue  is  the  vast  polo  field  of  velvety  greensward 
some  500  feet  wide  by  1500  feet  long  in  virgin  forest  frame.  Canvas 
tops  80  feet  wide  and  800  feet  long  will  extend  along  both  sides  of 
the  field  for  the  benching  of  the  dogs  and  enclose  a  court  of  honor 
of  fifty-eight  judging  rings.  In  case  of  inclement  weather  an 
emergency  canvas  250  by  350  feet  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  group 
judging  and  there  are  the  usual  luncheon  and  refreshment  tents. 
Every  conceivable  convenience  for  humans  and  canines  has  been 
arranged  and  a  particular  point  in  this  respect  is  a  permanent  first 
aid  building  with  three  doctors  and  several  nurses  in  attendance. 
Certainly  Mrs.  Dodge,  who  solely  sponsors  the  show,  spares  neither 
time,  trouble,  nor  expense  to  provide  everything,  down  to  the  veriest 
detail,  for  all  and  sundry.  As  usual  all  exhibitors  will  be  her  luncheon 
guests  and  an  ample  cafeteria  service  will  be  provided  for  the  visiting 
public  who  will  throng  there  on  that  day. 

Ever  of  paramount  importance  is  the  judiciary,  and  Madison  has 
an  enviable  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  such.  Here  again  the 
utmost  efforts  have  been  exercised  to  secure  the  very  best  judges 
possible,  and  certainly  the  roster  must  meet  with  universal  approval. 
The  list  of  sixty  experts  from  here  and  abroad  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Milbank  of  New  York  who  will  award  the  huge  P.  A.  Rocke- 
feller Trophy  for  best  in  show.  Dr.  Milbank,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show  Committee,  is  the  mainspring  of 
that  foremost  fixture,  an  ardent  fancier  since  boyhood,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  dogs  in  the  show  ring  and  afield  and  ideally  qualified 
for  this  high  honor.  The  judges  for  the  six  groups,  the  winners  of 
which  will  return  for  Dr.  Milbank's  final  selection,  are,  George  S. 
Thomas,  South  Hamilton,  Mass.,  sporting  dogs;  Enno  Meyer,  Mil- 
ford,  O.,  hounds;  Vinton  P.  Breese,  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  working  dogs; 
Alfred  Delmont,  Wynnewood,  Pa.,  terriers;  Mrs.  Alfred  Delmont, 
Wynnewood,  Pa.,  toys;  and  Col.  M.  R.  Guggenheim,  Babylon,  NT. 
Y.,  non-sporting  dogs.  All  are  nationally  known  and  of  long  experi- 
ence in  the  judicial  role. 

DETROIT. With  946  dogs,  a  substantial  increase  over  last  year's 
renewal,  the  twenty-second  annual  show  of  the  Detroit  Kennel  Club 
firmly  held  its  position  as  second  largest  show  on  the  western  circuit 
and  attracted  the  highest  quality  aggregation  of  dogs  ever  assembled 
in  the  big  motor  city.  Best  in  show  was  awarded  by  Judge  William 
Z.  Breed  to  J.  P.  Wagner's  Boxer,  Ch.  Dorian  v.  Marienhof;  a  very 
satisfactory  selection.  Dorian  is  one  of  the  best  balanced,  made, 
moving,  and  mannered  dogs  of  any  breed  ever  seen;  upon  his  record 
the  leader  of  his  breed,  a  frequent  group  and  several  time  best  in 
show  winner.  His  competitors  in  the  closing  contest  were  P.  D. 
Garvan's  Cocker  Spaniel,  Ch.  Torohill  Smoky;  Clairedale  Kennels' 
Sealyham  Terrier,  Ch.  Wolvey  Xoel  of  Clairedale;  Mrs.  Sherman 
R.  Hoyt's  Poodle,  Ch.  Blakeen  Eiger;  Llieno  Kennels'  Dachshund, 
Ch.  Fax  v.  Teckelhof ;  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Austin's  Pekingese,  Tang  Hao 
of  Caversham;  winners  of  the  sporting,  terrier,  non-sporting,  hound, 
and  toy  groups,  respectively.  According  to  judicial  procedure  the 
runner-up  position  seemed  to  be  divided  between  the  Poodle  and 
the    Spaniel   and    it   was   a    very   closely   contested  decision. 
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BLAKEEN  POODLES 


CH.  BLAKEEN  EIGER 

Blakeen  breeds  winners,  but  they  are  bred  for 
intelligence  as  much  as  type.  Alert,  loyal, 
well-mannered,  Blakeen  Poodles  are  the  per- 
fect all-purpose  dog  for  the  family.  Exceptional 
puppies  of  all  colors  for  sale.  House  trained 
at  slight  extra  cost. 

MRS.  SHERMAN  R.  HOYT 

Katonah,  New  York  Tel.  Katonah  217 


French  Poodles 

Black,  Brown,  Silver  and  White 
House,  Car  and  Lead  broken 
CHAMPIONS  AT  STUD 
Pillicoc  Kennels,  Reg. 

Elberon,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger 


Phone 
Long  Branch  1722 


COCKER  SPANIELS 


Sired  by  sons  of 
Ch.  My  Own 
Peter  Manning 
Ch.  Sand  Spring 
Surmise 

Dachshunde 

By  the  sire  of 
Ch.  Hans 
von  Ardolin 

OLD  SOUTH  KENNELS 

3595  Habersham  Road,  Atlanta,  Ca. 


i     1  m 


ENVY  the  DOG 


COMBS  CHART 

DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

190  Baldwin  Ave.  Dept.  C.  L.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find   $   for  which  please 

send  me  the  articles  as  checked.  Send  check, 
money  order  or  C.O.D. 

□  Duplex  Dog  Dresser..  $1.00 

□  Additional  Blades,  5  for    .  50 

□  Combs,  size  II,  15  75 

□  Trimming  Chart   1.00 

□  Nail  Nip    2.00 

□  Dog  Library,  4  vols:  the  set   .25 

Name  


Town  State  

Money  Back  if  not  satisfied 
Div.  Durham  Duplex  Razor  Co. 


FRENCH  POODLES 


All  our  Dogs 
home  -  trained 


companions 


Sired  by  Ch.  Ambroise  of  Misty  Isles, 
Best  of  Breed,  Westminster,  1937. 

HILLANDALE  KENNELS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart  Smith 
Tel.  Stamford  4-1548 
54  Hope  St.  Stamford,  Conn. 


LedgelandV  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies  &   Grown  Stock 
Occasionally  }or  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  WagstafT 
Owners 

Manager— ERNEST  WELLS 
'Phone,  Tuxedo  289    Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


FRENCH  BULLDOGS 


Souvenirs  Chicot  B 
of  Berbay  953512 

The  ideal  pet  and 
companion.  Puppies  and 
grown    stock  available. 

MRS.  H.  C.  LONG 

61  Glen  Avenue 
Brockton  Massachusetts 


Dorian  rather  handily  headed  working  dogs,  scoring  a  shade  in 
both  type  and  action  over  B.  G.  Dudley's  Doberman  Pinscher,  Cid  of 
Pontchartrain,  hard  pressed  by  P.  Hird's  big,  full  coated  Collie,  Ch. 
General  French  the  Great,  and  W.  F.  Noll's  huge  Harlequin  Great 
Dane,  Ch.  Baron  v.  d.  Bad  Stadt  Schwab  Hall.  Smoky,  a  high 
quality,  true  moving  black,  comfortably  led  sporting  dogs  over  G. 
E.  Riley's  medium  sized  English  Setter,  Sylvia's  Sensation,  which 
was  fortunate  in  getting  by  J.  A.  Spear's  splendid  Irish  Setter,  Ch. 
Ruxton  Mollie  ODay,  and  which  some  preferred  for  first  while  Mrs. 
S.  R.  Spencer's  clean-cut  Pointer,  Pohala's  Blossom's  Ilima,  was 
fourth.  In  terriers  Wolvey  Noel  was  hard  pressed  by  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Bondy's  Wire  Foxterrier,  Ch.  True  Charm  of  Wildoaks,  both  top- 
ping terriers  and  easily  ahead  of  Dr.  F.  M.  Pedicord's  Scottish 
Terrier,  Heather  Charming,  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Johnson's  Cairn  Terrier, 
Pepper  III  which  were  placed  third  and  fourth.  Eiger,  who  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  his  famous  sire,  Ch.  Nunsoe  Due  de  la 
Terrace,  dominated  non-sporting  dogs  with  J.  F.  Maginnis'  intensely 
typical  French  Bulldog,  Ch.  Miss  Modisty,  easily  beating  out  the 
balance  of  the  field.  In  hounds,  Fax,  a  model  made  and  mannered 
little  chap,  outshowed  Mrs.  W.  C.  Edmiston's  noted  Beagle,  Ch. 
Merry  Hicks,  which  showed  truer  action  than  A.  F.  Cooper's  big 
Borzoi,  Kado  Beloff  O'Dolina,  and  G.  Toy's  grand  Greyhound, 
Young  Sport  who  ruined  his  chances  by  obstreperous  showing.  Tang 
Hao  was  easily  best  in  toys. 

CLEVELAND.  The  twenty-first  annual  renewal  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Kennel  Club,  numbering  1458  dogs,  more  firmly  than  ever 
established  its  standing  as  the  leading  show  of  the  western  circuit 
and,  when  all  annual  returns  are  in,  will  doubtless  rate  the  third 
largest  show  in  America,  being  exceeded  only  by  Morris  and  Essex 
and  Westminster.  This  signal  success  is  due  largely  to  the  enterpris- 
ing efforts  of  William  Z.  Breed,  Chairman  of  the  show  committee. 
Best  in  show,  adjudged  by  J.  Macy  Willets,  was  Hinson  Stiles  Aire- 
dale Terrier,  Briggus  Princess,  which  had  some  extremely  close  calls 
before  winning  the  premier  prize;  her  first  in  considerable  competition 
since  arrival  from  England.  She  is  a  richly  colored,  beautifully  bal- 
anced, high  quality  bitch,  but  hardly  the  hardest  of  coats.  Pressing 
her  closely  in  the  final  fray  and  preferred  by  many  was  O.  A.  West's 
Doberman  Pinscher,  Ch.  Jockel  v.  Burgund,  frequent  winner  of  such 
contests;  S.  C.  Johnson's  English  Setter,  Rock  of  Dallas;  Mrs.  M. 
J.  Starbuck's  Irish  Wolfhound,  Ch.  Macushla  of  Ambleside;  Mrs. 
W.  MacFarland's  Chow,  Ch.  Far  Land  Thundergust,  and  Mrs.  W. 
Wylie's  Pomeranian,  Cairndhu  Prospect;  winners  of  the  working, 
sporting,  hound,  non-sporting,  and  toy  groups  respectively. 

Princess  got  her  break  in  terriers  when  she  was  placed  over  Claire- 
dale  Kennels'  Sealyham  Terrier,  Ch.  Wolvey  Noel  of  Clairedale,  a 
fourteen  time  best  in  show  winner  and  preferred  by  the  majority  for 
the  blue,  while  Marlu  Farm  Kennels'  Welsh  Terrier,  Ch.  Marlu 
Merrie  Lass,  and  M.  H.  Bird's  Irish  Terrier  Kelvin  Colleen  were 
third  and  fourth.  Jockel,  leader  of  his  breed  and  mighty  variety 
contender,  won  well  in  working  dogs  over 
Harkness  Edward's  Great  Dane,  Fee  Bavaria 
of  Walnut  Hall;  Dr.  W.  E.  Redlich's  German 
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STANDARD  SCHNAUZERS 

I  have  7  puppies.  4  boys,  3  girls. 
Parents  registered  American 
Kennel  Club.  Imported  prize 
winning  stock. 

Very  clever,  loving  and  healthy. 
Delightful  companions. 

MRS.  MORGAN  GRACE 
Great  Neck    Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  186 


A  Dog's  Life 

is  nothing  to  complain  about  if 
you  have  Morco  served  daily.  It 
certainly  keeps  me  feeling  grand 
because  Marco,  you  know,  is  the 
delicious,  balanced  rotion,  con- 
taining kelp— the  sea  vegetable 
^that  all  dogs  need. 

Sold  at  all  good  groceries 

MARCO 

Dog  and  Cat  Food 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 
36th  and  Gray's  Ferry  Rd  ,  Phila. 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Properly  of  the  Misses  deCoppet 

A  few  attractive  puppies  for  sale  by  Ch.  Vi 
Wal  Venture  and  Ch.  Mat  In  Magnificent 
AT  STUD:  Ch.  Rowdy  Boy  and 
Ch.  Windermere  Forrard  On. 

Apply:  BERWYN,  PA. 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  address 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Warwick,  Secretary 
WARWELL  FARM 

New  Hamburg  New  York 


CLUARAN  KENNELS 

CAIRN  TERRIERS 

Happy  Healthy  Puppies 
from  prize  winning  par- 
ents. Bred  for  disposi- 
tion as  well  as  type. 
Inoculated. 
Woodstock.  New  York 
Address  inquiries  to 
257  West  86th  St..  N.Y.C. 
Telephone: 
Endicott  2-0858 


ty-to-  / 
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(TETRACHLORETH  YLENE  C.  T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES 

effectively  remove 

Large  Roundworms 
and  Hookworms 

Dependable,  safe,  easy 
give  worm  treatm 
.Keep  your  dog  worm 
and  thrifty. 

BOOKLET  NO.  SS2 

of  worms  in  Vogs 
.. — w«  and  ad"  -  -  ADDRESS  DESK  N-20-E 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stem  S.ll  Park*  -  Os.ls  Pr.dueL 


CHOW  CHOWS 

CH.  TOHIO  SONTANG 

At  Stud  —  Fee  $50 
A  few  of  his  puppies  for  sale 

NOKOSI  KENNELS 

MRS.  LOYAL  T.  SPRAGUE 
RR  4,  Box  82.  U.  S.  Highway  150,  Peoria,  III. 


PUGS  —  DACHSHUNDS 

(all  three  coats) 

CharmlnK  fawn  pujr  puppies,  with 
"black  pansy"  faces;  aristo* 
rrattc,  unusual,  satisfying  com- 
panions. SPECIAL:  Ten  months, 
smooth -coated  Dachshund,  male, 
Champion -sired,  distemper  Im- 
mune,   irrand  personality. 

MRS.  N.  WARREN  FELLOWS. 

"THE  ARK" 
'Phone   Scarsdale  284 
SCAR5DALE  NEW  YORK 


WHITE  CAVALIERS 

A  few  choice  Bull  Terrier 
puppies  available. 

T.  J.  McQUEENEY 

CHESTER  CONN. 


KATON  KENNELS 

Bela  James  Porter  Katonah.  N.  V. 

Route  IIS  Katonah  175-W 

Wire-Haired  Foxterriers 

Cocker  Spaniels  Scottish  Terriers 

BOARDING  PLUCKINC 

Four  sons  of  ehamsiont  at  stud 


White  Collie  Pups 

The  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens  the  dog  world 
can  offer.  Home  guards, 
loyal  companions.  Use- 
ful and  intelligent. 
Stamp   for  Catalogue. 

Comrade  Farm  Kennels,  Box  C,  Galion,  Ohio 


□ 


ROSTO*  TERRIERS 


A  few  choice  speci 
mens,  both  sexes. 

Send  for  illus- 
trated circular. 
Fred   A.  Bearse 

MflSSflSOIT  KENNELS 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


FDR  SALE 

Grandchildren  of 

The  Outstanding  English  Champions 

"Whoopee  of  Ware"  — 'Xuckv  Star  of  Ware" 
"Invader  of  Ware"  — "Churchdene  Invader" 


ENGLISH  COCKER  SPANIELS 

WHELPED  JULY  27,  1936 

Dam — "Whoopee's  Daughter  of  Ware" 
(Imported)— AKC  983927 

There  are  five  handsome  puppies  in  this  litter  of 
distinguished  lineage — two  males  and  three  females. 
Descriptions,  photographs,  full  pedigrees  on  request 

HUNTWOOD  KENNELS 

305  VANDERBILT  ROAD    .    BILTMORE  FOREST    .    NORTH  CAROLINA 


Sire — "Duke  of  Ware" 
F.D.S.B.  200535 
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Pembroke 

WELSH  CORGIS 

Interesting 

Easily  Trained 

Child's  Chum 

Watch  Dog  Extraordinary 
Royalty's  Choice 
Prices  Reasonable 

PEDIGREED  PALS 

CROW  HOLLOW  KENNELS 

Roy  C.  Wilcox,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Beautiful  Puppies  for  Immediate  Delivery 


The  House  Pet  of  the  New  Royal  Family 

The  Pembroke  Welsh  Corgi 

The  riew  King  and  Queen  of 
Englanti  have  chosen  for  their 
favorite  household  pet  a  Pem- 
broke Welsh  Corgi.  Known  as  the 
most  agreeable  of  small  house 
dogs,  the  Pembroke  is  Ideally 
suited  to  be  a  children-s  play- 
mate. The  Royal  Family's  Corgi 
is  an  almost  constant  compan- 
ion of  the  little  Princess  Eliza- 
beth. 

Selecting  a  pet  for  your  own 
household  and  your  own  little 
"princes  and  princesses",  you 
could  not  find  a  more  affection- 
ate, a  more  trustworthy  guard- 
ian than  the  Pembroke  Welsh 
Corgi. 

The  Merriedlp  Kennels  offer 
superb  puppies  at  reasonable 
cost.  Write  for  further  informa- 
tion on  this  fascinating  breed 
now  rising  to  prominence. 

MERRIEDIP  KENNELS 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


Great 
Danes 


Outstanding  fawn  and  brindle  puppies 
from  imported  championship  breeding. 
Excellent  in  type  and  quality. 

WARRENDANE  KENNELS 

286  Broadway,  Pleasant ville,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Office.  299  Madison  Avenue.  N.  Y.  City 
Phone:  Vanderbllt  3-2121 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 

Our  Kennels  have  been 
pioneers  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian  Elkhound 
to  public  notice  and  in 
developing  the  fine 
traits  of  the  American- 
bred  strain.  Largely  as 
a  result  of  our  constant 
efforts,  this  noble  dog 
.  .  .  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.  Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.  We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  Jot  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  from  Winning 
Stock  For  Sale 

WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

Mr:  Roland  M.  Baker 
81  Myrtle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ARISTOCRATS 

Lodestone  Collies  go  to  the 
top  at  the  largest  shows. 
They  are  aristocratic,  styl- 
ish and  sturdy.  $30  will 
buy  a  puppy  you  will  be 
proud  to  own.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Read  Collie  Department  of 
Dog  News,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
edited  by  owner. 

LODESTONE  KENNELS 
Maple  Drive,   Marion,  Ind. 


FRED  McCONAGHIE,  Mgr. 
STAMFORD  CONN. 


T>  AISING  good  dogs,  is  a  hobby  worth  riding  well. 

But  trying  to  raise  healthy,  happy  dogs  without 
provision  for  protected  exercise  is  like  a  hobby  horse 
with  a  broken  leg. 

"Buffalo"  Portable  Fencing  System  provides  a  place  for 
dogs  to  romp  and  play  safely  and  get  the  most  benefit 
of  sunshine  and  air. 

Sections  are  made  of  heavy  copper-bearing  steel  wire 
and  frame  thoroughly  galvanized  with  welded  joints;  no 
posts  to  set,  no  tools  required.  Press  legs  into  ground 
and  clip  sections  together.  Easily  moved  or  changed. 
Start  with  a  small  yard  if  you  wish,  expand  as  your  needs 
increase.  For  example:  Asst.  1-A,  6  sections  and  gate 
makes  a  yard  7'xl4'x5'  high.  Shipped  complete  with 
fittings  on  receipt  of  check  for  $27.50  f.o.b.  Buffalo. 
Portable  yards  for  chickens,  rabbits  or  other  small  pets, 
fencing  to  protect  flower  gardens  and  portable  play 
yards  for  children  are  described  in  booklet. 

SEND  6c  POSTAGE  FOR  BOOKLET  85-C 

Buffalo  Wire  Works  Co.,  Inc.,  530Terrace,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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Labrador  Retrievers 


Outstanding 
Dogs 
At  Stud 


Imp.  Ch.  Drinkslone  Pons  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Banchory  Trump  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Drinkstone  Mars  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Liddly  Bui  finch  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Banchory  Night  Light  of  Wingan 


WINGAN  KENNELS 

D.  D.  ELLIOT,  Manager 

Box  1       East  Islip,  New  York 


CHESAPEAKE  BAYS 


F.T.  Ch.  Dilwyne  i 
Montauk  Pilot, 
winner  of 
Field    &  Stream 
Challenge  Cup 
of  1936. 


PuDDies  bv  our  well-known  chamr>ions 
and  field  trial  does. 

Also  Trained  Retrievers 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 

Box  16  Montchanin,  Del. 

JOHN  J.  KELLY,  Mgr. 


NEWFOUNDLANDS 


For  your  estate, 
or  as  a  compan- 
ion for  your  chil- 
dren, the  New- 
foundland is  an 
ideal  dog.  Both 
black  and  Land- 
seer  types. 


KOCH  KENNELS 
Fort  Recovery  


Ohio 


GREAT  PYRENEES 


The  Aristocrats 
of  Dogdom 

The  Family  Dog 
of  the 
Country  Gentleman 

Tri- International  Ch. 
Esiat  d' Argtirs  of 
Basquacric   ^- 

BASQU AERIE  KENNELS,  Reg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  FRANCIS  V.  CRANE,  Owners 
124  South  Street  Needham,  Mass. 

Telephone  Needham  0080 


WIRE  FOX  TERRIER 
NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUND 

Puppies 
Of  the  best  blood  lines 
At  reasonable  prices 

BRIDLEMERE  KENNELS 
Medfield  Mass. 
Tel.  Medfield  101 


Gives  his  coat  a  "dog  show" 
sheen,  his  hair  a  silky  soft- 
ness. Leaves  him  spotless, 
free  from  doggy  odors.  Kills 
fleas.  Oils  away  skin  dry- 
ness; checks  itching.  For 
the  greater  comfort  and 
beauty  it  gives,  always 
bathe  him  with  Pulvex  6- 
Use.  Costs  less;  a  50c  cake 
outlasts  2  ordinary  cakes. 
At  pet,  drug,  dept.  stores. 


FEELS 
BETTER 
LOOKS 
BETTER 

...If  washed 
with  the  6  Use 
dog  soap  that 
OILS 
TONES 
CLEANS 
GROOMS 
KILLS  FLEAS 
DEODORIZES 


PULVEX 


USE 


DOG  SOAP 


Shepherd  Dog,  Dinav.  Rattenbach, 
and  C.  J.  Casselman's  Collie,  Ch. 
Hertzville  Headstone.  Rock  scored 
a  shade  in  quality  to  win  sporting 
dogs  over  F.  H.  Hadley's  Springer 
Spaniel,  Quantock  Beauty,  with 
Jordan  Farm  Kennels'  Pointer, 
Ch.  Jordan  Farm  Patty,  and  J.  X. 
Lincoln's  Cocker  Spaniel,  Ch. 
Tokolon  Grenadier,  next  in  order. 
Macushla  won  hounds  on  her 
grand  type  alone  over  A.  F. 
Cooper's  better  conditioned  Borzoi, 
Kado  Beloff  O'Dolina,  and  Mr.-. 
L.  Selden's  Dachshund,  Argo  v. 
Lindenbuhl,  and  L.  S.  Knechtel's 
Beagle,  Ch.  Grapeside  Gamble, 
which  were  third  and  fourth. 
Thundergust,  a  massive  black  of 
intense  type,  handily  headed  non- 
sporting  over  Jet-0  Kennels' 
Schipperke,  Black  Dandy  of  Jet- 
O;  Dr.  O.  M.  Deems'  Boston 
Terrier,  Ch.  Elyria  Easter  Parade, 
and  Vardonia  Kennels'  Bulldog, 
Vardonia  Sunsy  Girl.  Prospect 
topped  toys  fairly  pressed  by  Cey- 
lon Court  Kennels'  Pekingese,  Ch. 
Sand  Boi  of  Iwade. 
MANCHESTER,  Winning  the 
non-sporting  group  and  within 
striking  distance  of  best  in  show 
on  several  occasions,  notably  at 
Rochester  where  he  was  runner-up 
to  Clairedale  Kennels'  famous 
Sealyham  Terrier,  Ch.  Wolvey 
Noel,  Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger's 
home-bred  Poodle,  Ch.  Pillicoc 
Rumpelstiltskin,  won  the  premier 
prize  at  Manchester,  under  Judge 
George  S.  West  and  fully  merited 
the  honor.  Although  not  yet  two 
years  of  age  nor  at  his  fullest  de- 
velopment and  form,  he  can  easily 
hold  his  own  with  far  more  mature 
champions.  A  big,  beautifully  bar- 
bered  black  of  perfect  proportions 
and  stunning  style,  he  gives  prom- 
ise of  many  more  such  successes. 


Tausky 


Int.  Ch.  S  igurd  Von  Dom  of 
Barmcre,  from  the  Barmere  K.en- 
ncls   of   A4rs.    Hostetter  Young 


BULLDOG  PUPPIES 

By 

The  Crovanspring  II 
and  a  daughter  of 

CH.  THE  CROVANSPRING 

Pedigree  includes  Int.  Ch.  Cloverly 
Birthday,  Int.  Ch.  Warfleigh  Sen- 
sible Fred  and  other  great  dogs. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Washburn,  Jr. 
329  Park  Avenue     Leonia,  N.  J. 


IN 
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KENNEL  DIRECTOHY 
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BAI 


who  ilriiinntl  the  licit 

BARMERE  KENNELS 

Mr*   Hoaleltrr  Young.  Owner 
Cvdarhursl.  U  I  .  N.  Y.      Tsl  Ced.  4MB 


Colcmcudow  Kennels 


Man  a. at. 

1 1  -  ham 
Terrier* 

4 ".how  (Tm»»»« 

||  ,»lli«h 
Terriers 


llrTQ  Miwr,  Pa. 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 


Specialists  In 

West  Highland 
Whit*  Terriers 

Our  dogs  are  bred 
for  character  and 
pert  c> '■'','<>..-  1 
as  show  points. 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK.  Owner 
Springmeade  Lloyd  Harbor 
Huntlnjlon.  L.  I..  N.  Y.         Phon»:  Hunt,  121 


SALUKIS 
SCHIPPERKES 

Proriahlir  the  Unwt 
.  -I!,-,  i  inn  of  Saluai«  In 
th*  world.  Bett  ilralns. 
OfaMONO  Hill  KENNELS 

tfasrt"  K.  Merita,  Jr. 
Natalia  1 1  Ma»iilfRFO> 
saaar  strut, 
caaiatiiias. «  i 


77te 

SAMOYEDE 


A  l  umptBwn  and  •  W« 


Bl  I mpwT  RI..I 


THE  SAMOYEDE  CLUB 
OF  AMERICA 
loan  Sanrnaw.  Srv..     Btsaklvn.  N.  T. 


/A  BOOK  TO  treas- 
ure and  love!  A  book 
i  for  dog  lovers.  Chap- 
\  ters  Include  "Why 
\  You  Should  Have  a 
l(>Pure  Bred  Dog." 
"What  We  Mean  by 
a  Pure  Bred  Dog." 
"Golden  Retrievers."  "Scottish  Terriers." 
Handsomely  Illustrated  with  pictures  of 
champions  from  Carnation  Kennels — 
dogs  that  won  more  than  70  champion- 
ship points  last  year.  Write  for  your  free 
copy! 

CARNATION  KENNELS 

1062   Stuart    Bldg..    Seattle,  Wash. 


MERRICK  \  KENNELS 

I'KKIM.KSE 
PI  PP1ES 

and 

M  M  i  ui  STOCK 

Highly  Vvdigrvvd 
Mrs.  Philip  M.  Schaffner 
77  Htron  Itimcl     IVIrrrirk,  I..  I. 

Tel.  fnmpmrt  Hf>7 


PEKINGESE 


plr  mlnlaliirr  r"  I  - 

Al«>    i>iii>i>Ii<*  mill 

■  tirk  nf  llm  flnral 
Mlur.lv   ami  heallhy. 


MRS.  C  SASS 
283  Htmpttaad  Avtnu* 
Rockvllle  Centre.  N.  Y. 

Phone   R.  V.  C.  4690 


SAMOYEDES 

FLUFFY  SNOW-WHITE  PUPPIES 


SNOWLAND  KENNELS 

MRS.  HELEN  S.  HARRIS 
5811  Drwi    Road  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Tel.  Greenwood  1740 


gptrml.ri  pupplM 
of  lhl«  rare  and 
nrnamrntal  breed. 
The  chlldrcn'a 
rholc*  at  a  lied  or 
raii  dog;  Intel  1 1  - 
ivnt.  loyal;  «- 
rrllrnt  wstrhdni; 
•a  re  protrrtor  and 
playmate  for  chil- 
dren. 


PORTABLE  CEDAR  KENNELS 

Fragrant,  Odor-Destroying,  Enduring 

Individual  Houses  Fully  Assembled 
Commercial  Houses  in  Sections 

The  rnlar  used  In  Young's  Don  Houses  contains 
an  aroiuatlr  oil  whlrh  kills  "doggy"  odors  and 
Imparts  a  fresh,  fragrant  aroma. 
Young's  tlousi'S  are  sturdy  and  prartlral.  built 
by  a  ronrern  whlrh  has  specialized  In  portable 
buildings  for  more  lhan  forty  years. 
Write  for  illustrated  Catalog.  Trices  and 
Freight  Paid  Offer. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  CO. 
201   Depot  St.  Randolph.  Mass. 


Young's 
No.  I  Kennel 
Ready  to  U 
>20.u>) 


Other 
Portable 
Buildings 


TWO  CHAMPIONS  For  Sal, — AIREDALES 

Otic  Male    One  I'emule 
(eootl  Show  Don* 

I   \<  I'lll'lll    (  llllllpllllioflrl 

also 

Several  Beautiful  I'uppieH 
• 

AT  STtlDt 
Mngli^li  mid  Amcrirun 

Ch.  w  m  m  i  CHALLENGER 
• 

Hredcwlc  II.  Hoe.  Owner 

gaaa^a*aaVaVsV4a*aPEaaaWal  J*v#  ^a**aaw3BfawVDCBi 

For  ParUeulari  and  Stud  Cafdt  addrea 

LEONARD  BRUMBV 
Bickiville,  L  I.,  IN.  V.  Tel.  Hleksvillc  B15 


SHELTEROCK 
KENNELS 

S.    M.    STEWART.  Owner 


AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 


HARRY  LIVESEY,  Agent 

195  KINGS  ROAD 
MADISON.  N.  J. 

Phone  MADISON  6-04% 


Safe 


sure  ways 


WORM  PUPS 

AND  DOGS 


•  Be  Safe!  Use  worm  medicines  made  both 
for  the  size  of  your  dog  and  his  type  of 
worms.  For  Roundworms  or  Hookworms 
in  pups  or  small  dogs  use  Sergeant's 
Puppy  Capsules.  For  these  worms  in 
grown  dogs  or  large  pups  use  Sergeant's 
Sure  Shot  Capsules  (or  Liquid). 

For  Tapeworms  in  all  pups  and  dogs  use 
Sergeant's  Tapeworm  Medicine. 

Sold  bv  Drug  and  Pet  Stores.  Ask  them 
for  a  FREE  copy  of  Sergeant's  Dog  Book 
on  the  care  of  dogs,  or  write : 
POI.K  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
1450  W.  Broad  St.  •  Richmond,  Virginia 


Sergumfe 

DOG  MEDICINES 


MORRIS  &  ESSEX 

KENNEL  CLUB 
SATURDAY,   MAY   29,  1937 

GIRALDA  FARMS  MADISON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Entries  Close  May  17 
$20,000  Prize  Money  and  Sterling  Trophies 

THE  EXHIBITORS  SHOW 

For  Premium  List  Write 
FOLEY  DOG  SHOW  ORGANIZATION,  Inc.,  2009  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NO  RICKETS 


. . .  when  you  feed  them 
FLEISCH  MANN'S 

•  Growing  puppies,  like  babies,  need 
Vitamin  D  every  day!  For  it's  this 
"sunshine  vitamin"  that  prevents 
rickets,  builds  strong  bones  and  sound 
teeth  for  your  dog.  Fleischmann's 
Irradiated  Dry  Yeast  is  the  most  po- 
tent, easiest  to  use  source  of  Vitamin 
D  .  .  10  times  as  rich  in  Vitamin  D  as 
U.S. P.  cod  liver  oil.  Add  a  teaspoonful 
of  Fleischmann's  to  puppy's  mealsl 


v. 


25c*,  50r\  85<\  $3. SO.  Sold  at  pet, 
department,  Aportlnft  good*, 
feed,  need,  drugstores.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  It,  write  Stand- 
ard Brands  Inc..  Dept.CL-5.  595 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


At  this  time  of  year, 
even  in  the  best  home*, 
mange  mil**— like  this 
one  —  eczema  and  skin 
disorders  sometimes  at- 
tack the  dog.  Thousand*, 
have  found  that  Quadine 
Is  the  cheapest  and  best 
protection  you  can  pro- 
vide. Also  the  one  out- 
standing  skin  and  mat 
-  illy 


HMST. 

Or  1 


At 
rite 


Your  dog  deserves 

.  .  .  q  u  n  d  i  n  e 


x   YOUR  DOG  c 

SyJ  A.KE  your  pet  a  true  aristocrat  with  this  •mart.  tie*,  hanaJ- 
rn graved  identification  collar  plate.  Shews  your  name 
and  address  for  telephone  Dumber  I.  your  (Jog's  pet  sad  registry 
nam*  Engraved  on  sohd  1 8- gauge  bronze  with  black  rnarml 
finish  Only  75  cents  complete  with  collar  rrreta  Order  direct. 
Send  no  money  Just  fiB  in  coupon  with  matter  to  be  fgrastd 
and  pay  postman  75  cents  upon  amvsL  plus  few  cent*  postage- 
QtNtRAL  MFC.,  CO..    CWtof  S/ofao*.    Ciniisusswi.  GsW 

■  II I  J> Jill  Sf^.lllJ.l  Ba J.W.TTTTM 


—    I-  ~-  - 


to  tin*  Coimtnj  Estate 


S.  Wolpert 


Edited  b^Paul  B.  Mi 


In  the  pursuit  of  breeding  improved  livestock,  and  especially  as 
it  may  apply  to  the  dairy  division  of  that  great  enterprise,  I  do 
not  feel  it  amiss  to  dwell  somewhat  upon  one  angle  of  it  that  has 
always  impressed  me  and  confessedly  in  a  disappointing  way.  Those 
who  are  fortunately  able  to  indulge  in  the  undertaking  upon  a  scale 
more  elaborate  than  is  customary,  I  beg  to  do  so  upon  the  grounds 
of  breed  betterment  and  as  the  established  center  to  which  others  can 
come  for  their  breeding  animals,  rather  than  upon  the  premise  of 
immediate  financial  return  through  the  commercial  aspect  as  a  milk 
marketing  proposition.  I  have  no  argument  with  the  theory  that  a 
worth-while  income  from  the  production  of  the  herd  is  to  be  desired, 
but  so  often  have  I  witnessed  the  establishing  of  a  foundation  of  the 
very  choicest  individuals  of  their  breed,  wrapped  in  the  blood  lines 
that  made  the  breed  what  it  is,  and  then  within  an  all  too  short  time 
discover  the  owner  interest  gradually  lessening  in  his  animals  and 
growing  stronger  in  a  commercial  sense.  The  result  of  that  changed 
attitude  results  in  just  two  things:  first,  the  blood  lines  which  others 
cherished  to  the  extent  of  making  you  pay  handsomely  for  your 
foundation  are  perpetuated  in  a  rather  indifferent  and  undesirable 
manner  through  improper  culling,  and  secondly,  and  before  you  are 
fully  conscious  of  the  fact,  you  have  a  herd  that  is  recognized  not  for 
the  good  ones  it  contains  but  for  the  increasing  number  of  inferior 
animals.  The  latter  are  the  result  of  keeping  and  registering  any  and 
all  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  becoming  a  producing  animal  rather 
than  a  brood  animal. 

The  admirable  results  of  the  late  Mr.  Lothrop  Ames  and  later  of 
his  brother,  Mr.  John  S.  Ames,  at  his  Langwater  Guernsey  Farm  are 
a  forceful  example  of  the  fulfillment  of  this  ideal.  Not  that  others  are 
failing  along  this  same  line,  but  the  Langwater  results  have  been  so 
marked  that  they  are  admired  by  breeders  everywhere.  The  same  has 
been  true  with  Mr.  Butler  in  his  splendid  work  with  the  Percheron 
horses,  and  it  will  prove  true  with  whatever  branch  you  enjoy,  so 
long  as  that  motive  is  actuated  by  the  love  of  good  animals — the  best 
of  their  breed — and  is  not  punctuated  by  the  dollar  sign  of  com- 
mercialism. So,  unless  it  is  your  firm  conviction  to  take  up  this  work 
for  the  improvement  you  may  bring  to  the  breed  and  for  the  personal 
satisfaction  that  will  come  in  the  displaying  of  great  animals,  it  would 
be  better  not  to  acquire  priceless  blood  lines  only  to  allow  them  to 
disintegrate  in  the  interest  of  financial  profit. 

ANOTHER  RECORD  BREAKER.  In  a  previous  article  men- 
tion was  made  of  a  new  world  record  in  the  making.  The  Brown  Swiss 
breed,  which  incidentally  has  perhaps  made  greater  individual  and 
production  improvement  in  the  past  ten  years  than  has  any  of  the 
other  dairy  breeds,  has  another  new  Champion,  their  second  record 
breaker  within  a  period  of  fifteen  months.  She  is  Mini  Nellie,  raised 
and  developed  by  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  In  her  sensa- 
tional performance  made  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  she  is  officially 
credited  with  1,200.4-lb.  butterfat  from  29,569-lb.  milk,  which  brings 
to  her  the  double  championship  honors  for  both  milk  and  fat.  In  her 
five  lactation  period*  she  has  produced  117,876.2  lb.  milk  and 
4,540. 4-lb.  butterfat.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  she  is  also  a  forceful 
example  of  the  possibility  of  combining  extreme  productions  with 
prize  winning  conformation.  At  the  1935  National  Dairy  Show,  Mini 
Nellie  was  reserve  champion  female.  Curiously  enough  the  credit  as 
breeder  goes  to  Mr.  Ira  Inman  who  now  serves  as  secretary  of  The 
Brown  Swiss  Breeders  Association.  The  Brown  Swiss  breed,  especially 
in  the  East,  has  had  added  impetus  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Rowe  B.  Met- 
calf  who  has  recently  purchased  for  a  very  long  price  the  breed  cham- 
pion four-year-old  Jane  of  Vernon  and  taken  her  to  his  Judd's  Bridge 


Farm  in  Connecticut.  Jane  of  Vernon  was  Grand  Champion  cow  of 
her  breed  at  the  National  Show  recently  held  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

NEW  BLOOD.  Unusual  activity  in  bringing  new  blood  to  this 
country  for  three  of  the  major  dairy  breeds  is  now  under  way  or  has 
been  recently  accomplished.  Strathglass,  long  famous  for  its  Ayrshires. 
plans  to  offer  a  group  of  newly  imported  females  in  their  May  sale. 
Wallace  MacMonnies  and  Meridale  Farms  have  brought  over  rather 
large  importations  of  Jerseys  that  will  go  to  private  clients,  while  Paul 
Spann  and  Edmond  Butler  are  offering  their  shipments  at  auction  on 
succeeding  days  in  June.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recall  Mr.  Butler's  im- 
portation of  Sybil's  Gamboge  and  his  sale  at  $65,000;  later  to  be- 
come one  of  the  great  sires  of  the  breed  and  to  leave  a  marked 
impression  upon  the  breed. 

GUERNSEYS.  Capt.  Barclay  owner  of  Douglaston  Manor  Farm, 
has  through  his  agent,  Gordon  Hall,  made  a  selection  on  the  Island 
of  Guernsey  which  he  expects  to  offer  in  September.  This  will  mark 
one  of  the  very  first  Guernsey  importations  to  reach  America  in  some 
time,  and  the  introduction  of  this  blood  should  afford  most  accept- 
able outcrosses  for  those  who  feel  their  efforts  might  be  rewarded  by 
so  doing.  Mid  May  will  find  Guernsey  breeders  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Hotel  for  their  annual  meeting  on  May  12  th  to  be  followed  by  the 
sale  at  Emmadine  Farm  on  the  13th  and  the  Coventry  Florham  Sale 
May  14th.  The  latter  sale,  founded  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Hope  and  the  late  R.  Lawrence  Benson,  to  provide  an  annual  sale  of 
animals  from  herds  completely  negative  to  the  Bangs  test,  has  grown 
year  by  year  not  only  in  interest  but  respect.  Yearly  it  offers  from 
the  herds  of  its  supporters  an  array  of  animals  that  under  other  cir- 
cumstances would  be  priceless.  George  White  is  sending  a  daughter 
of  Langwater  Colonial  from  a  daughter  of  Shuttlewick  Levity,  highest 
priced  cow  of  the  Guernsey  breed.  Dr.  Russell  of  Princeton  is  sending 
the  unrestricted  choice  of  ten  animals  from  his  herd.  Mr.  Haskell  who 
bred  and  sold  the  recently  dethroned  World  Champion  Guernsey  cow 
in  one  of  these  sales,  is  selling  one  of  her  paternal  sisters,  from  an 
own  sister  to  the  many  times  Grand  Champion  Mary  Lillian.  These 
high  lights  are  mentioned  only  to  illustrate  the  desirability  of  all 
of  the  animals  which  are  to  be  offered  in  these  sales. 

A  GREAT  LOSS  has  come  in  the  recent  passing  of  Dr.  E.  S. 
Deubler,  for  many  years  manager  of  Penshurst  Farms,  and  promi- 
nent in  the  Ayrshire  world.  Not  so  much  by  reason  of  his  outstanding 
work  in  the  cattle  world  as  master  breeder,  judge,  and  pioneer  in  the 
Bang's  disease  program  do  we  pay  him  honor,  but  as  a  gentleman  of 
the  highest  principles,  friend  to  everyone,  gracious  to  an  infinite 
degree,  and  the  soul  of  honor.  The  herd  at  Penshurst  Farm  was  his 
handiwork  and  though  his  modesty  would  not  permit  his  personal 
glorification  in  its  success,  surely  he  could  not  have  failed  to  realize 
that  in  it  he  had  built  for  himself  a  lasting  monument  in  his  chosen 
field.  As  past  president  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders  Association,  manager 
of  Penshurst,  and  breeder  in  his  own  right,  he  was  indeed  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  Ayrshire  breed. 

This  further  brings  to  mind  the  breeding  strength  that  actually 
can  be  built  into  a  herd  of  cattle.  In  approximately  four  months  the 
Penshurst  herd  has  been  reduced  over  one  hundred  head,  leaving 
something  over  two  hundred  on  the  farm.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  ma- 
terial reduction  of  nearly  30'/'< ,  the  breeding  herd  appears  as  strong 
and  forceful  as  ever  and  these  heavy  drafts  have  left  no  visible  signs 
of  degrading  the  type  level  of  the  herd.  That  fact  in  itself  is  certainly 
one  of  the  very  encouraging  angles  of  this  splendid  work. 
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UlU  >\\  N  S\\  ISS  The  [deal  Con  For  The  Country  Estate 

Little  wonder  that  the  Brown  Swim  in  fant  becoming  America'! 
ino»t  popular  hrrrd  of  cuttle  for  the  ffDtUflMfl  farmer  (or  they 
are  hardy,  ma)e«tic  and  practical  and  Ctfl  produce  large  quantities 
of  milk  and  huttcr  on  ({rait  alone. 

Pastured  on  rocky  Alpine  ilopet,  for  generation*  they  are  un- 
usually sturdy  and  will  rtfift  diicaic  and  ttay  healthy. 

Judd's  Bridge  Farms  IJrown  Swiss  Record 

Jane  of  Vernon,  29496,  pictured  here,  fa  the  World  Record  four 
year-old  of  the  Brown  Swim  brcrd,  having  produced  21.J69  U 
lbs.  of  milk  and  1,075.58  lh«.  of  fat.  She  wan  Grand  Champion 
imw  at  the  Waterloo  Dairy  Cattle  Congrenn  five  consecutive  years, 
and  won  the  same  honor  at  the  1936  National  Dairy  Show. 

Jane  of  Vernon  transmits  type  to  her  progeny.  In  1916  she  was 
the  dam  of  the  1st  prize  Produce  of  f)am  at  Waterloo  and  the 
National,  and  headed  the  1st  prize  Three  Generation  group  ai 
Soth  those  shows.  Her  daughter  was  1st  prize  three-year-old  at 
the  National,  lane  of  Vernon  is  typical  of  the  breeding  stock  we 
have  assembled. 

Of  the  3.000  cows  of  all  breeds  on  official  test  in  Litchfield 
County,  Connecticut  in  January  1937,  seven  of  the  top  25  were 
owned  by  Judd's  Bridge  Farms. 

A  held  of  registered  Brown   Swiss  may  well  become  a  profitable  asset  for  your  estate  and  an  absorbing  hobby. 

JUDD'S  BRIDGE  FARMS 
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Record  Breaking 
Cattle 

The  progeny  of  the 
world's  highest  produc- 
ing cattle  is  available 
at  auction.  Attend  these 
sales  and  buy  them  at 
your  own  price. 


America's 
Finest  Stable  Fixtures 

Because  of  the  skilled  craftsmanship, 
careful  selection  of  materials  and  in- 
ventive genius  which  go  into  their 
making.  Starline  Stalls,  Stanchions. 
Pens.  Water  Bowls,  etc..  are  recog- 
nized as  America's  Finest  Stable  Fix- 
tures. This  is  why  the  finer  stables 
are  Starline  equipped.  Interesting 
literature  sent  free  on  request. 

Starline  Inc..  Dept.  514.  Harvard,  111. 
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Jerseys  are  recognized  foremost  cows  In  beauty  and  producers  of  richest  milk,  cream  and  butter. 
You  are  cordially  Invited  to  Inspect  these  cattle  prior  to  sale. 

Appointments  through  Mr.  Paul  Spann.  Tel.:  Peapack-450-M  (N.  J.)  to  see  cattle  at  D.  S. 
quarantine,  Athenla.  N.  J.,  or  at  Far  Hills  Fair  Grounds  after  May  1st.  Catalogs  on  request. 
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R.  O.  Gubelman 


Address— P.  J.  SPANN 
Box  324,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


Tom  Dempsey.  Sales  Mgr.. 

Westerville.  Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL  PRODUCTIVE  JERSEY  CATTLE  AT  AUCTION 


TOP  INDIVIDUALS  selected  from  three  of  America's 
finest  Federal  Accredited  herds — health  certificates  admit 
anywhere. 

"BLONDES"  from   Oalcwood   Farms,  Titusville,  Pa.; 

L.  B.  Carter,  Owner. 
"SYBILS"  from  Cranberry  Run  Farm,  Youngstown,  Ohio; 

H.  W.  Bonnell,  Owner. 
"SAMS"  from  Clearview  Farm,  Butler,  Pa.; 

J.  S.  Campbell  Jr.,  Owner. 

Previous  Sales  Patronized  by  Master  Breeders  and 
most  discriminating  fanciers — 70  buyers  from  all 
over  the  Continent. 

BREEDING  STOCK  OF  THE  FINEST  CHARACTER 

Cows,  heifers,  calves,  herd-sires.  Illustrated  catalog 
from  either  of  the  breeders  above  named,  or 
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TREAT  YOURSELF 
to  PERFECTION 

HAVE  THE 

EN-TOUT-CAS 

DE  LUXE  GREEN  TENNIS  COURT 

Until  you  have  played  on  the  En- 
Tout-Cas  de  Luxe  Green  Court — 
until  you  have  enjoyed  its  turf- 
like resilience  underfoot ...  its 
eye-filling  rich  sage-green  color 
. . .  until  you  have  thrilled  to  the 
superb  keenness  of  this  aristocrat 
of  tennis  courts — you  have  not 
had  the  greatest  treat  in  tennis. 

For  all  its  distinguished  quali- 
ties, the  de  Luxe  Green  is  a 
rugged  court,  resistant  to  heavy 
weather  and  hard  play.  Like  all 
En-Tout-Cas  surfaces,  it  is  fast- 
drying — can  be  played  upon  30 
minutes  after  rain. 

The  En-Tout-Casde  Luxe  Green 
Court  is  for  those  few  fortunates 
who  prefer  the  best — and  will 
afford  it.  Are  you  interested? 
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THERE  are  many  ruined  castles  in  Ireland,  so 
many  that  it  has  been  said  that  in  one  county 
alone  there  are  seventeen  acres  of  ruins.  I  would 
not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  that  statement,  but  I  am 
ready  to  say  that  I  never  motored  half  a  day  without 
sighting  ruins  of  castle,  abbey,  or  tower.  They  are 
beautiful  still  but  with  a  haunting  pathos,  for  ruins 
such  as  these  are  not  reminders  of  happy  days,  but 
bear  mute  witness  to  suffering  and  oppression. 

There  has  been  such  a  general  destruction  of  great 
houses  that  few  of  those  that  remain  antedate  the 
Georgian  period.  Of  Georgian  houses  there  are  many 
and  splendid  examples.  The  Georgian  Society  of 
Dublin  has  published  several  large  volumes  on  them, 
replete  with  measured  drawings  and  details  of  the 
elaborate  carvings  that  adorn  these  fine  old  places 
and  all  their  intricate  architectural  features. 

In  the  little  village  of  Pilltown  not  far  from  Water- 
ford  is  Bessborough  House,  estate  of  Lord  Bess- 
borough,  formerly  Governor  General  of  Canada.  Dur- 
ing one  of  those  painful  periods  that  the  Irish  gently 
refer  to  as  "the  trouble,"  this  beautiful  house  was 


destroyed,  all  but  a  flight  of  low  steps  and  a  porte-cochere.  It  is  the 
law  in  Ireland  that  when  a  house  has  been  wiped  out  as  a  result  of 
internal  political  warfare,  the  owner  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  re- 
imbursed. This  house  has  been  reconstructed  on  the  old  lines,  but 
has  never  been  occupied  since.  There  is  not  a  stick  of  furniture  in  it 
and  the  glazier's  marks  are  still  on  the  windows.  Fortunately  the 
Georgian  Society  had  made  a  study  of  the  original  of  this  fine  old 
place  and  has  published  a  perfect  record  of  both  its  architecture  and 
its  beautiful  and  artistic  furnishings. 

The  caretaker's  little  daughter  showed  me  around  the  grounds. 
The  formal  garden  in  front  of  the  house  is  overgrown  with  weeds. 
The  fountain  and  statues  are  covered  with  boards.  Roses  grow  on  a 
wall  on  which  stands  a  row  of  imposing  stone  vases  untouched  by 
the  hand  of  the  vandals.  Paths  in  this  garden  and  the  broad  drives 
were  so  well  built  that  they  are  undisturbed  by  the  general  destruc- 
tion. If  the  owner  should  decide  to  return  to  live  there  again,  it  would 
hardly  take  a  season's  work  to  bring  the  gardens  back  to  their  former 
splendor.  From  the  garden  wall  there  is  a  pleasant  view  of  cattle 
grazing  contentedly  in  the  beautiful  green  meadows. 

There  are  avenues  of  yews,  splendid  oaks  and  pines  and  also 
masses  of  rhododendrons,  all  leading  to  a  sizable  lake  covered  with 
waterlilies  which  were  in  bloom  when  I  was  there.  The  lawns  were 
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blue  with  Scilla  nutans,  the  bluebells  of  Scotland  and  England. 
Vine-clad  trees  and  the  countless  blossoms  of  the  rhododendrons  were 
reflected  in  the  lake.  There  is  a  walled  fruit  garden  where  vegetables, 
small  fruits,  and  flowers  are  grown  in  rows,  and  where  the  fruit  trees 
are  espaliered  on  the  walls. 

A  famous  drive  by  the  sea  north  of  Dublin  leads  to  the  little  village 
of  Howth  where  Howth  Castle,  for  eight  centuries  the  home  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  family,  having  survived  through  all  the  troublous  times, 
remains  a  monument  to  bygone  days.  The  original  building  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  a  great  hall  and  an  abbey.  Succeeding  genera- 
tions have  made  many  and  notable  additions  until  today  chapel, 
wings,  and  turreted  walls  ramble  over  a  considerable  piece  of  ground 
presenting  a  most  picturesque  appearance.  The  lord  of  the  Castle 
preceding  the  present  owner  added  a  delightful  loggia  overlooking 
formal  gardens  on  the  side  of  the  castle.  It  was  designed  by  Lutyens, 
the  English  architect,  noted  for  his  restorations. 

Near  the  house  stands  an  old  English  elm  said  to  be  the  oldest 
tree  known  to  have  been  transplanted  in  Ireland.  It  bears  a  tablet 
guaranteed  by  Loudon  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land to  the  effect  that  the  tree  was  placed  there  in  1585.  It  is  a  noble 


tree  of  great  girth  surrounded  by  a  curious  low  wall  which,  the  record 
states,  was  placed  there  centuries  ago  when  the  tree  was  set  out. 

Howth  Castle,  next  to  the  oldest  of  Ireland's  great  houses,  is  re- 
nowned for  its  great,  thirty-foot-high  yew  hedges — the  tallest  in  the 
world.  The  paths  which  they  border  are  reminiscent  of  the  design 
LeNotre  employed  at  Versailles.  There  is  the  goosefoot,  a  semicircle 
from  which  paths  radiate  in  all  directions,  crossing  other  paths  di- 
agonally and  casting  shadows  that  bewilder  while  they  charm.  These 
paths  lead  one  into  unexpected  nooks  or  out  into  other  gardens  with 
borders  and  beds  of  flowers  of  unrivaled  beauty.  No  picture,  unless 
taken  from  an  airplane,  could  give  an  adequate  impression  of  the 
majestic  richness  and  beauty  of  these  hedges,  rising  above  the  Irish 
wall  which  is,  itself,  twenty  feet  high. 

Then  there  are  the  famous  rhododendrons  of  Howth.  I  believe  that 
Rhododendron  ponticum  is  native  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  our  woods. 
If  it  has  merely  escaped  from  the  gardens,  it  has  found  soil  and 
climate  to  its  liking  and  been  encouraged  to  make  phenomenal 
growth.  I  have  seen  plants  in  remote  places  literally  flowing  like  a 
river  through  valleys  in  unbelievable  beauty.  Their  adaptibility  to  the 
conditions  also  makes  it  easy  to  grow  hybrids,  which  flourish  at 
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Howth  as  ii  I  hey  were  in  their  native  Thibet.  Indeed 
h\ hridi/ing  rhododendrons  is  almost  a  religion  at 
Howth  anil  the  results  have  been  really  ama/ing. 

I'here  are  many  line  specimens  near  the  house,  hut 
.ilmui  an  eighth  oi  a  mile  away  in  .1  I >i I  ol  woodland 
are  a»cmhlcd  the  nu»l  rare  and  lovely  varieties  I 
have  ever  -ecu  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to  have 
the  privilege  of  spending  one  afternoon  at  Howth 
would  alone  he  worth  the  trouble  of  a  trip  aeross  the 
ocean.  When  1  walked  through  these  lovely  woods, 
gay  in  the  delicate  foliage  of  early  May,  the  ground 
u.i>  covered  with  bluebells  and  pale  yellow  cowslips, 
while  the  slender  spires  of  foxgloves  added  their 
beauty  to  the  fairy  like  scene.  There,  too,  believe  it 
or  not,  1  met  a  |x*acock  spreading  his  feathers  as  he 
strutted  proudly  down  the  path  as  if  to  say,  "Here 
at  last  I  have  found  my  perfect  setting." 

High  above  it  all,  as  if  guarding  the  estate,  rose  that  stony  mass 
called  the  Hnl  of  Howth  where  each  crevice  and  cliff  was  aglow  with 
Rhododendron  ponticum,  thrown  over  the  gray  rocks  like  a  royal 
robe,  and  creating  an  effect  of  great  beauty  and  dignity. 

Malahide  Castle,  oldest  of  all  Irish  castles,  estate  of  Sir  Peter  and 
Lady  Talbot  de  Malahide,  lies  a  few  miles  north  of  Howth.  Malahide 
is  a  turreted,  towered  pile,  ivy-grown  and  venerable,  imposing  with- 
out and  within.  The  stately  entrance  hall  is  paneled  in  carved  oak 
black  with  age  and  hung  with  armor  and  tapestries.  The  living  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  constitute  a  veritable  museum  of  rare  paintings, 
miniatures,  carved  furniture,  porcelains,  and  old  silver.  Sir  Peter 
Talbot  is  a  descendant  of  Boswell  and  portraits  of  the  Boswells  are 
among  those  that  hang  in  the  oak  paneled  dining  room.  One  room  in 
I  round  tower  is  entirely  given  to  an  exceptional  collection  of 
miniatures  rich  in  both  historical  and  artistic  interest. 

\-  in  other  Irish  castles  there  are  lovely  gardens  at  Malahide  made 
more  interesting  by  the  presence  in  their  midst  of  an  ancient  half- 


ruined  abbey.  Both  Howth  and  Malahide  antedate  the  Georgian 
period  and  are  exceptionally  beautiful  examples  of  their  time. 

In  the  pleasant  little  village  of  Knniskerry,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Bray  and  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Dublin,  are  the  entrance  gates 
of  Powerscourt,  estate  of  the  Viscount  of  Powerscourt.  My  first  visit 
there  was  made  in  a  jaunting  car,  not  particularly  comfortable,  but 
offering  an  advantage  in  its  slowness,  for  it  gave  me  ample  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  magnificent  beeches — rows  and  rows  of  them 
stretching  along  either  side  of  the  mile  and  a  quarter  entrance  drive 
which  wound  up  the  hill  to  the  great  gray  stone  house.  The  faqade 
is  ornamented  with  columns,  a  classic  pediment  and  niches  filled  with 
portrait  busts  of  former  heroes. 

Besides  being  a  palatial  residence,  Powerscourt  is  a  high  grade, 
profitable  stock  farm  where  horses  and  cattle  of  first  rank  are  bred. 
There  are  numerous  out-buildings,  also  of  gray  stone,  where  gar- 
deners, other  workers,  and  these  blooded  animals  live.  Added  to 
the  great  house,  they  make  an  imposing  (Continued  on  page  86) 
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•  po^iit  mmi    I  nit  amazing 

soup  tureen    prnhilhL     Mas    IIM'd  lit 

hundreds  of  festive  dinners  given 
h>  KM  Dttk*  of  W  <  -i minster  lor 
whoin  il  «.is  in. ill.  in  I  (union  nl >< 1 1 ■  | 
|S^(>.  I  li,  hound*  on  tin-  handle* 
arc  cmhndicd  in  liis  inn!  nf  mills, 
which  iilsn  is  composed  of  crowns 
ItlH  I  shields.  I  t  is  n  rather  rococo 
piece  Imii  could  In-  used  nidi  much 
effect.   I  rom    I  .  Schmidt  mul  (  o. 


s      •  V> 


I  ovek  old  l.ngli*h  ,;las*  forms  tl.c  sparkling  hottles  of  this  spirit  met,  at  left,  maJc  ill  J,oiidon  in  l8l  1 
l.v  Rohcrt  I  nics  and  Ldward  Marnard,  outstanding  silversmiths  of  llicir  day.  Peter  Pillcau  designed 
the  (  icorgc  II  coffee  pot  in  London  in  i~29  (ahovc).  It  is  extremely  simple  hut  hcauliful  and  grace- 
ful in  line.  1  he  tayva  is  an  early  example  of  the  gadroon  edge  and  was  made  in  London  hy  F.  Single- 
ton,and  is  dated  l(k)7.  All  collected  hy  Rohert  Lnsko.  From  Peter  Guille,  Ltd.  is  the  spice  or  sweetmeat 
baa  hchm.  made  in  London  in  1677.  The  handle  shows  a  design  depicting  "eternal  life"  and  the 
cover  has  twelve  plain  lohes  and  four  volutcd  scrolls;  it  has  shaped  feet  and  a  festooned  horder. 
I  he  inner  horder  of  radiating  acanthus  leaves  is  surrounded  hy  another  oval  wreath  of  laurel  leaves. 
1  he  tray  is  hy  John  Crouch,  l8(K);  the  kettle,  stand  and  lamp  hy  J.  Wakelin  and  R.  Garred,  170,3 
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^^^^       ~\7'ou  could  have  killed  that  woodcock 
I    when  he  whistled  up  before  old  Joe's 
^^^^^f  point  last  fall.  He  whirled  up  to  the 

alder  tops  in  full  view,  hung  just  for  a 
moment  before  he  straightened  out,  and 
made  off  to  any  gunner's  liking.  I  missed  him  though*  and 
now  I'm  glad  my  aim  was  not  true  that  day. 

I've  watched  that  doughty  bird  many  a  minute  since  then, 
in  my  mind's  eye.  That  very  night -as  I  drowsed  off  in  a 
tired  hunter's  bed  I  saw  him  leap  up  from  the  frosty  birches, 
fly  up  and  up  into  the  crackling  October  sky.  The  moon  was 
full.  In  its  ghost-light  I  saw  my  woodcock  swing  into  a 
teeming  procession  of  birds.  There  were  imore  woodcock 
flying  there — some  singles  and  a  loose-knit  flock  of  five. 
I  saw  a  wren  flying  solo,  a  silent-winged  owl,  bands  of 
warblers.  From  the  misty  heights  above,  the  clangor  of  geese 
showered  down.  Up  there  my  bird  was  just  one  thread  in  a 
wavering  blanket  which  spread  the  night  sky  from  coast 
to  coast.  The  woodcock  flew  south  with  this  seething  world 
of  birds  .  .  .  south,  though  it  had  no  compass;  though  the 
daytime  sun  still  shone  warm  on  my  swales,  and  the  worms 
it  loved  were  still  there  in  plenty.  South  with  snowbirds  and 
thrushes  which,  like  it,  had  hatched  but  a  few  weeks  back. 
On  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  copse  and  corn.  I  left  him  at 
dawn  in  Maryland,  for  a  few  days'  rest.  Then,  under  cover 
of  night,  he  flew  on  to  Carolina. 

He  dared  another's  dog  there,  and  another's  gun.  One 
more  hop,  and  another.  A  flight  from  a  bloodthirsty  falcon. 
The  blinding  glare  of  a  fog-bound  city  which  all  but  brought 
him  down  from  a  crash  against  a  steeple.  Then  I  watched 
him  slip  down  on  whistling  silver  wings  to  a  bottomland 
Mecca  in  the  deep  South,  no  fairer  than  thousands  he  had 
left  behind.  The  fire  of  migration  died  there  and  he  was  at 
last  at  peace  with  the  world. 

My  woodcock  was  at  peace  in  Louisiana,  but  high  overhead 
the  yellow-legs  flew  on.  I  heard  their  ringing  whistles  from 
the  sky.  Over  forest  they  flew,  ocean,  desert,  and  green 
pastures,  to  swirl  down  in  silver  clouds  along  Brazilian  river- 
sides, thousands  of  miles  from  their  summer  homes.  Thrushes 
and  ovenbirds  continued  south  by  day  and  night  to  jungles 
in  South  America.  I  watched  hawks  drifting  over  at  high 
noon;  rails  fluttering  by  only  at  night.  And  I  wondered  why, 
just  as  you  would  have  done  if  you  had  missed  that  October 
woodcock  instead  of  Ime. 

I've  always  wondered  a  lot  about  this  seasonal  pageantry 
of  birds.  In  boyhood  there  were  thrilling  parades  of  wild 
ducks  to  stir  my  imagination.  With  magic  suddenness  they 
tumbled  from  the  sky  to  dot  the  little  southern  river  in 
March  and  again  in  October  of  every  year.  Mysterious 
flights  of  gray  jacksnipe  came,  one  spring  in  three,  to  fill 
a  certain  swampy  pasture  with  hundreds  of  long-billed  acro- 
bats. Scaipe!  Scalpel  They  flashed  from  behind  every  alder 
and  each  clump  of  bulrushes.  The  next  day  they  were  gone; 
the  next  year  none.  And  just  last  October  I  encountered  my 
first  great  flight  of  woodcock,  filling  to  overflowing  the  birch- 
clad  slopes  of  my  Connecticut  shooting  ground;  whistling 
up  singly  and  in  pairs  every  few  yards.  In  years  of  bird- 
watching  I  never  saw  a  woodcock  there  before.  Maybe  I 
never  will  again.  For  mystery  is  the  meat  of  bird  migration 


A  f lock  of  swallows,  rest- 
ing on  their  northward 
trip.  A  kingbird,  below; 
chickadee,  at  left;  and 
song  sparrow  at  bottom 
of  page.  Opposite  page: 
top,  Phoebe  and  Mary- 
land yellow-throat;  cen- 
ter, gray  snowbird  and 
downy  woodpecker;  bot- 
tomree sparrow  and  fox 
sparrow  with  chipmunk 
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.  .  a  stutclv  kind  of  mystery  in  ;i  way.  a  mystery  becoming  deeper 
as  science  |in >!»«■•-  n  And  since  mysterious  things  lake  fanciful 
watching,  lei's  seal  ourselves  on  a  sky-high  mountain  and  borrow 
the  ancients'  Ixmn  of  magic  sight. 

We're  in  Mexico  on  a  day  in  spring.  From  our  lofty  seat  we 
look  out  across  thousands  of  miles  of  earth  and  water.  To  the 
south,  unending  stretches  of  river  and  jungle.  Parrots  squawk 
there  as  they  wheel  hack  and  forth  over  roving  hands  of  Indians. 
Far  below  ti-.  the  dull,  an  ocean  a--  blue  .i>  the  sky.  Louisiana  to 
the  north,  the  silver  ribbon  of  the  Mississippi  winding  off  .  .  .  San 
Francisco  there  .  .    Chicago  .  .  .  New  York! 

Chink.'  Chink!  Chink!  From  the  sunlit  sky  sounds  the  mellow 
chorus  of  a  flock  of  bobolinks.  We  look  far  across  dank  green 
jungles  From  the  fertile  pampas  of  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  we 
see  bobolinks — "rice-birds"  in  autumn — rising  wave  on  wave,  to 
iM-gin  a  journey  north.  A  thousand,  a  million,  ten  million  birds 
perhaps.  \  journey  of  thousands  of  miles  through  sun  and  storm 
to  Indiana,  New  York,  and  Maine. 

"Why  did  they  fly  so  far  last  fall?"  you  ask.  "Why  didn't  they 
drift  down  as  their  cousins  the  red-wing  blackbirds  (lid,  to  winter 
in  Jersey  or  old  Mississip'?  There  were  weed  fields  there,  and  old 

rice.  There  were  insects  still  swarm- 
ing about  the  rotting  logs." 

Ask  science.  No  man  can  tell  you, 
the  scholars  say,  even  why  most 
birds  fly  south  in  fall  instead  of 
north  or  west.  Most  birds  fly  south? 
Indeed.  For  redhead  ducks  from 
Utah  migrate  northeast  each  fall, 
instead  of  south,  to  winter  in  central 
New  York.  Birds  don't  leave  the 
north  in  autumn  to  escape  cold  and 
famine.  That  much  is  sure.  For  tree 
sparrows  find  comfort  and  plenty  in 
winter  hedgerows  left  bare  by  their 
cousins  the  song  sparrows.  And  no 
bobolink  ever  felt  a  wintry  day. 
Bobolinks  are  off  from  our  fields  in 
August  before  there's  ever  a  hint  of 
cold.  Nature's  larder  is  stocked  to  overflowing  then;  every  leaf  is 
green.  So  I  was  wrong  when  "I  thought  as  a  child"  that  birds  flee 
impending  winter.  That's  no  more  the  cause  of  the  exodus  than 
it's  an  explanation  of  why  thrushes  fly  on  and  on  to  South  America 
while  their  cousins  the  robins  winter  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  dulf. 

There  are  theories  of  course,  to  explain  such  things  as  these; 
theories  but  never  a  law.  Maybe  it  was  the  dlacial  Age  which 
started  the  pendulum-swings  of  our  migratory  birds,  with  a  rhythmi- 
cally advancing  and  retreating  ice-sheet  propelling  all  life  before 
it.  Or  ultra-violet  light  may  be  back  of  it  all:  so  scarce  in  the  north- 
ern winter  that  most  living  things  were  wiped  out  for  want  of  it, 
unless  they  fled.  Maybe,  ornithologists  venture,  bobolinks  were 
cradled  on  the  sunny  savannas  of  Argentina  when  the  world  was 
young.  Maybe  jacksnipe  first  cried  scaipe!  over  equatorial  swamps. 
Perhaps  their  legion  is  struck  with  a  sort  of  inherited  nostalgia  each 
year  when  the  nestlings  are  grown  and  there  is  time  to  play.  Maybe 
they  yearn  for  a  visit  then,  to  the  lands  of  their  ancestors. 

But  no  musing,  no  scientific  theorizing  for  us  while  birds  are  on 
the  wing.  Mark  the  plover.  A  silver-winged  squadron  comes  sweep- 
ing through  the  sky.  Teedlel  tee-die!  With  mournful  cries  they 
vanish  to  the  north.  More  flocks  come  on,  and  more.  An  object- 
lesson,  these,  in  the  magic  of  bird  migration.  Remember  how  we 
watched  these  birds  in  sultry  August?  While  Alaskan  plover  dallied 
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along  the  Bering  Sea  preparatory  to  llighl  for  Hawaii,  these  l.a  I- 
ern  fellows  set  out  across  the  open  Atlantic.  From  Nova  Scotia  to 
the  Bahamas  or  thereabouts  they  flew  without  a  pause.  Over  two 
thousand  desert  miles  their  wings  beat  on.  Bermuda  was  passed  with- 
out slackening  of  pace.  A  pause  in  Jamaica  when  strength  had  almost 
waned,  when  the  cry  of  migration  grew  soft.  Rest  for  a  day,  and 
then  to  the  Patagonian  pampas  to  await  the  coming  of  the  year's 
nestlings  in  the  new  homeland. 

The  fledglings  flew  in,  you  remember,  un- 
guided  by  older  birds.  Whole  weeks  of  resting 
and  feasting  followed  then,  while  young  and 
old  built  back  their  wasted  bodies.  Veterans 
and  tyros  together,  we  watch  our  golden  plover 
journeying  back  now  to  their  arctic  nesting 
grounds;  not  across  the  ocean  on  this  spring- 
time voyage,  but  over  the  mainland  and  up 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

But  look.  There  are  birds  sifting  north 
through  the  forests  like  sands  on  the  shore. 
Cock  tanagers,  brave  in  nuptial  trappings  of 
scarlet  and  jet,  stream  north  from  Yucatan  to 
Cuba,  and  after  a  rest,  on  to  Florida.  That's 
an  easier  route,  by  all  tokens,  than  the  rice- 
birds  choose.  Little  wonder  we  gasp  at  the 
latters'  reckless  course  from  Venezuela  straight 
across  the  open  Caribbean:  five  hundred  miles, 
I'll  wager,  to  sanctuary  on  Jamaica. 

The  southern  tip  of  Mexico  though,  is  the 
real  enchanted  place  of  birds.  We  see  them 
slipping  through  the  marshes  there,  and  floating 
high  in  the  sky.  But  diminutive  forest  birds 
seem  more  abundant  here  than  all  the  rest: 
vireos  bound  for  your  groves;  myriad  mem- 
bers of  the  warbler  clan,  gay  in  green  and 
yellow,  orange,  black,  blue.  There's  the  yellow- 
throat  that  sang  so  brightly  in  your  thicket 
last  June;  the  redstart  that  nested  among  your 
roses.  Sifting  in  from  green  mansions  to  south- 
ward, we  watch  birds  pack  in  thicker  and 
thicker  until  every  bush  and  tree  is  swarming  with  their  kind. 
They  bustle  about  excitedly;  feeding,  always  feeding;  gleaning  a 
beetle  here,  some  luckless  caterpillar  there.  Flocks  shift  around, 
dart  up  and  out;  then  back.  Something  electric  tingles  in  this  world 
of  birds  with  its  bustling  life. 

No  heed  is  paid  to  barn  swallows  vanishing  north  across  the 
sea,  nor  to  nighthawks  flashing  pell-mell  in  their  wake.  Birds  like 
that  are  speedy  and  strong  of  wing;  they  can  feed  as  they  go,  scoop- 
ing up  millers  and  flies.  Our  tree  birds  can't  do  that.  They  must 
stoke  their  fires  now.  Night  is  coming  on;  night  with  portentous 
answer  to  an  ancient  urge. 

A  band  of  blue-wing  teal  shoots  by,  lighted  by  rays  from  a  sink- 
ing tropical  sun.  We  hear  the  cries  of  a  northing  flock  of  curlew. 


The  sky  burns  red;  then  dusk  descends  like  a  shielding  blanket. 
Chip!  Chip!  With  lisping  cries  and  a  whirring  of  tiny  wings  the 
warblers  are  off  in  the  night — off  on- a  trackless  flight  across  the 
Gulf  to  Texas  or  Florida.  In  dozens  they  spring  from  the  fruitful 
tropical  trees;  in  scores  and  hundreds  and  uncounted  thousands. 
They  know  not  why;  nor  whither  they  are  bound..  Only  that  they 
must  go,  keeping  a  tryst  with  the  ghosts  of  a  billion  birds  who 
have  dared  that  flight  before.  I  think  they  must  feel  the  way 
brave  men  do  when  they  face  death  for  honor's  sake. 

Our  birds  cannot  know  in  that  southern  paradise  where  days  are 
always  warm  and  food  is  plenty,  that  snows  are  melting  away  in 
their  summer  homes.  Nor  that  storms  may  descend  before  six  hun- 
dred miles  of  ocean  have  been  traveled  over;  that  this  flock  may 
vanish  beneath  the  waves  before  sun-up,  or  that  flock,  or  that. 
Our  birds  cannot  know  that  I  think.  But  I  do  not  know. 

Tell  you  why  feeble-winged  warblers  should  tackle  a  flight  like 
that  rather  than  follow  the  tanager's  island  route?  I  can't.  Not 
any  more  than  I  can  tell  you  why  the  golden  plover's  flyway 
should  lie  across  ocean  by  fall,  and  overland  in  spring.  No  more 
than  I  can  tell  you  how  birds  find  their  way  in  storm  and  dark. 
(Unless  we  resort  for  that,  to  an  occult  "sense  of  direction.")  No 
more  can  any  one  else,  for  that  matter.  {Continued  on  page  106) 

Mallards  intercepted  by  a  cold  snap  on  their  northward 
migration.  Below:  wild  geese  in  estern  New  York.  Left:  A. 
blue    1  leron    stretches     its     wings     ror     a     northward  {light 
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scattered  m*»»o- 
Bower  Hill  on  Long 
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Another  view  of  the  azalea  hordered 
patli  towarcl  the  fountain  at  tin  far 
end.  Pyramidal  Japanese  yews  par- 
tially conceal  the  garage;  and  Old 
English  box,  Arhorvitae  pyramidalis, 
geums  in  hright  orange  shades,  leop- 
d  s  hane,  alyssum,  Primula  japon- 
i  Azalea  macrantha,  and  trollius 
a  few  of  the  other  suhjects  found 
here.     A  more  formal  section  is  de- 
voted to  a  smooth  velvety  lawn  laid 
out  in  an  oval  with  hcds  of  gorgeous 
blooms  against  yew  trees  and  junipers 
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F  YOU  talk  to  Isaac  Clothier  about 
the  Devon  Horse  Show  you  will 
come  away  with  one  idea  uppermost 
in  your  mind.  "It's  institutional."  And 
when  you  have  understood  this,  you  will 
have  a  pretty  good  answer  to  the  attrac- 
tion that  America's  greatest  outdoor 
horse  show  holds  for  spectators  and  ex- 
hibitors from  all  corners  of  the  country. 
Of  course,  any  American  horse  show 
icr.  dr.  founded  over  forty  years  ago  is  bound 
to  have  more  or  less  of  an  institutional  flavor  from  the  tradition 
of  age  alone.  We  cling  firmly  to  any  vestiges  of  tradition  in  the 
New  World,  determined  to  show  that  the  Old  World  has  no 
monopoly  on  traditional  backgrounds,  but  in  the  case  of  Devon 
it  is  not  age  alone  that  gives  it  its  flavor.  The  Devon  of  today 
is  no  mere  hangover  from  the  past.  It  is  a  grand  show,  incorpor- 
ating everything  new  that  is  good,  and  with  a  background  of 
steady  growth  that  has  brought  it  from  its  humble  beginning  to 
its  present  position  of  importance  in  the  horse  show  world.  It3 
hearty  acceptance  by  exhibitors  from  Canada  to  California,  its 
holiday  spirit,  the  Country  Fair,  and  the  slogan  it  has  always 
lived  up  to,  "Let  the  Best  Horse  Win" — these  are  some  of  the 
elements  that  make  the  show  grow  in  value  as  an  institution 
from  year  to  year.  Naturally  it  is  a  week  of  weeks  along  Phila- 
delphia^ Main  Line,  but  it  is  also  an  old  home  week  for  every- 
one, from  stable  boys  to  exhibitors,  from  judges  to  spectators,  for 
horse  lovers  from  all  over.  Last  year,  for  example,  exhibitors 
came  from  fifteen  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Canada. 

Forty-two  years  ago  the  first  Devon  Horse  Show  was  held  on 
the  lawn  of  an  old  suburban  hotel.  Faded  photographs  on  the 
wall  of  the  present  judges'  cottage  show  some  of  the  earlier  scenes 
— a  harness  class  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  hotel  sports  an  amaz- 
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Bryn  Mawr  Hospital,  a  Ladies'  Committee  was  formed  and  the  Country 
Fair  came  into  existence.  Through  their  work,  the  hospital  has  received 
close  to  half  a  million  dollars.  As  the  show  developed,  the  grounds  kept 
pace.  Stables  and  grandstands  were  built,  permanent  cottages  and  booths 
for  the  Fair  were  added,  and  today  the  grounds  and  equipment  make 
Devon  probably  the  best  outdoor  horse  show  layout  in  the  United  States. 
As  the  show  grew,  the  committee  was  gradually  increased,  and  the 
board  of  directors  has  assumed  more  of  the  responsibility.  The  success  of 
the  show  can  be  traced  to  two  men  primarily — William  H.  Wanamaker, 
Jr.,  and  Isaac  Clothier,  Jr.  It  was  Mr.  Wanamaker  who  brought  the  show 
to  its  position  of  eminence,  and  Mr.  Clothier  who  has  maintained  and 
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ing  variety  of  carriages.  The  show  remained  rather  informal  and  hap- 
hazard until  1918,  when  the  former  management  declined  to  continue 
and  the  show  was  taken  over  by  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Ashton  and  William 
H.  Wanamaker,  Jr.  This  point  marked  the  beginning  of  Devon  as 
we  know  it  today.  Organized  in  three  weeks,  the  first  show  under  the 
new  management  was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Main  Line  Branch 
Emergency  Fund  and  turned  in  $9,300  to  the  fund's  treasury.  By  the 
next  year  a  committee  had  been  formed  and  the  show  was  incor- 
porated. Twenty-five  prominent  men  from  the  surrounding  country- 
side subscribed  to  a  fund  and  the  present  grounds  were  bought.  The 
second  show  under  the  new  regime  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 


added  to  its  prestige  since  his  election  as  chairman  five  years  ago. 
But  Mr.  Clothier  has  done  more  than  maintain  the  show  in  its  en- 
viable position  in  the  world  of  the  horse — he,  more  than  any  other 
one  man,  typifies  the  spirit  of  the  whole  show,  and  I  defy  anyone  to 
talk  to  him  for  more  than  five  minutes  without  feeling  this  same 
spirit.  Mr.  Clothier  is  everywhere — awarding  prizes  in  the  ring,  act- 
ing as  host  in  the  judges'  stand,  riding  his  own  horses  in  the  hunter 
classes,  and  leading  the  pre-luncheon  singing  of  the  Devon  songs. 

From  the  pure  horse  show  side,  and  after  all,  the  horse  show  is 
the  major  interest,  the  balance  of  classes  at  Devon  and  the  well- 
planned  schedule  serve  to  hold  the  interest  through  some  two  hun- 
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I  cUmw  run  off  In  the  tlx  days  of  the  dhow,  To  the  mildly  Inter* 

tl  »|i«Htali>l  .It  I  l\l"  UMIUI   OlnW   t  lit*  hlllll  «  I.I  •  •«•  ■.  .1^  the  Mm  I  mini 

undoubted!)  furnish  the  mo*l  lntere»1  And,  on  thr  other  hand, 

harness  -.lasses,  t.»  one  with  no  knowledge  of  haikney  ponies,  are 
i.ai.K  the  lonfeet  drawn  out  \fter  all,  to  the  general  non-tn-hni- 
s|v,-v  i.itoi .  one  h  11  kney  pony  looks  pretty  mm  h  like  another,  and 

nlten  ihHimlt  )udgin|  seems  to  drag  on  for  hours.  It  is  in  the 
I  done  sparing  ol  the  various  1  lasses  that  Devon  exi  els.  The  har- 
s  ilasses  at  Devon  sur|>ass  those  in  any  othei  nhow  in  number  of 
lies  and  variety  and  I  »evon  has  heen  1  ailed  the  h>.ine  ol  the  hai  k- 

|x»ny,  but  the  1  lasses  are  in  and  out  of  the  ring  with  a  Hash  of 


On  the  opposite  page,  tbe  crowds  gather  around  the  band  in  back 
of  tbe  judges'  stand,  and  some  of  tbe  more  fortunate  spectators 
watcb  from  tkeir  points  of  vantage  on  top  of  tbe  tallybo  coacbes. 
Somewbere  in  tbe  milling  tbrong  tbe  tintype  man  stands  ready  to 
take  your  picture  wbile  you  watcb  tbe  birdie.  Above,  Mrs.  Edgar 
Scott  takes  Mrs.  C.  V.  Wbitney's  grand  old  gray,  Lincoln,  over 
tbe  bars  to  win  a  blue  in  tbe  Toucb  and  Out,  and  at  tbe  top  of 
tbe  page  we  give  you  a  worm's-eye  view  of  a  buncb  of  rail  birds. 
Rigbt  center,  Miss  Judy  King  driving  ber  Nigbt  Bacbelor,  wbo 
br.mgbt  several  more  blue*  to  Miss  King's  well  filled  trophy  case, 
and,  at  tbe  rigbt,  a  Ladies  Harness  Class  is  judged  in  tbe  ring 
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spinning  wheels  and  scarcely  a  perceptible  halt  in  the  fast  temjH)  of 
the  show.  "Let  the  best  horse  win"  means  just  that  at  Devon,  and  the 
exhibitor  with  a  single  entry  stands  just  as  much  chance  of  going 
home  with  a  blue  as  the  most  highly  touted  stable  in  the  country. 

The  hospitality  and  friendliness  of  Devon  impress  the  visitor  from 
the  first.  The  Country  Fair  naturally  adds  to  the  general  gayety,  and 
spectators  wander  from  the  stands  to  the  beer  garden,  from  booth 
to  booth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  show  you  will  probably  find  yourself 
with  chances  on  everything  from  a  lace  tablecloth  to  a  completely 
equipped  cottage.  The  exhibitors  wander  from  box  to  parking  space, 
and  from  paddock  to  stables.  You  may  see  "G"  Whitney  snapping 
pictures  of  her  hunters  with  a  candid  camera;  you  will  see  press 
photographers  snapping  everything  in  sight.  Ike  Clothier  manages 
to  be  everywhere  at  once.  The  band  plays,  dust  rises  from  the  ring 


as  a  class  goes  by  and  stable  boys  on  the  rails  shout  encouragement 
to  their  favorites.  Over  by  the  stables  grooms  may  be  coaxing  a  wary 
horse  into  a  van  for  a  long  trip  homewards,  or  training  a  hunter 
over  one  of  the  jumps  on  the  outside  course,  as  the  Devon  wagons 
rumble  back  and  forth  with  jumps  for  the  ring. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  show  is  hard  to  describe.  It  is  definitely 
unique— the  country  fair  puts  it  in  a  class  by  itself  as  far  as  other 
horse  shows  go,  but  there  are  many  other  pleasant  Devon  customs. 
The  lunches  in  the  paddock,  given  by  various  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  singing  of  the  Devon  songs  in  the  judges'  stand  before 
lunch,  the  Children's  Day  program  on  Saturday  morning,  the  parade 
of  blue  and  red  ribbon  winners  shown  in  hand— all  these  details  add 
to  the  general  enjoyment  of  the  show.  It  is  of  social  interest,  natural- 
ly, but  that  is  not  emphasized,  nor  should  it  be.  It  is  horsey,  in- 
evitably, but  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  it  is  a  mellow  horsiness 
rather  than  belligerent.  People  like  to  go,  and  moreover,  they  like 
to  come  back  year  after  year,  and  that,  when  everything  is  consid- 
ered is  the  acid  test.  We'll  see  you  at  Devon  the  end  of  the  month. 
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ARCHITECT  -  AYMAR  EMBURY  II 

DECORATORS  -  STROMBERG  STUDIOS  AND  JESSICA  TREAT 

T  lie  growth  of  the  American  farmhouse  to  country  estate 
dictate*  I  J,.  ,1  csign  of  Mr.  unci  Mrs.  RoImtI  Gaylord  «i 
house  in  RocLford,  Illinois.  I  lie  main  part  of  tin.'  house 
in  of  stone,  tin-  living  room  wing  of  hriclt,  tin-  connecting 
winy  of  shingle,  and  tin-  garage  of  stucco.  Just  as  in  early 
American  clays  we  found  tlie  square  stone  farmhouse  wild 
wings  of  oilier  materials  added  on  as  (lie  family  needs  grew 
greater,  so  llie  architect  has  designed  1 1 1  is  country  home  in 
the  hest  American  traditions.  At  the  left,  the  front  elevation 
with  entrance  forecourt  and,  helow,  the    entrance  detail 


ping  by  C.  D.  Uafiiaff  A  Co. 


Iii  llu-  sun  room  ahovc  arc  white  hrick  walls  and 
I  i.i  1 1  ■  1 1 1-  -  (if  white  linen  with  a  lian  J-paintcd  green 
■Lripc<  1'ine  old  Pennsylvania  Dutch  pine  pieces 
comhine  well  wild  the  painted  furniture  antl  the 
unusual  yellow  flagstone  floor.  Tli  is  room  antl 
the  living  room  were  hoth  decorated  hy  Jessica 
Treat.  At  the  left,  the  owners  hedroom  has  walls 
covered  with  an  interesting  hrown  and  white  paper 
and  woodwork  finished  in  old  white.  The  hang- 
ings arc  white  chintz  with  hrown  figures,  and  tur- 
quoise hooked  rugs  lend  an  interesting  color  note. 
The  furniture  comhines  eighteenth  century  mahog- 
any with  fruitwood  and  Biedermeier.  In  the 
lihrary,  the  pickled  pine  walls  are  noteworthy  for 
their  fine  detail.  The  hangings  are  a  natural  col- 
ored raw  silk  with  trimming  of  old  slate  hi  ue  and 
beige.  The  antique  rug  has  a  rosewood  and 
copper  design  on  an  old  hlue  ground,  an  d  the  f  ur- 
niturc  is  upholstered  in  old  hlue.  heigc,  and  hrown 
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1IES  are  as  important  to  fishermen  as  they  are  to  fish.  Without  lies  there  would  be  no  fish.  In  still 
water  a  lie  becomes  more  or  less  a  vague  sort  of  haunt;  but  in  flowing  water,  it  is  a  lie  pure  and 
simple  where  various  water  forms  may  seek  protection  from  the  sweeping  current,  and  fish  may 
rest  from  their  perpetual  warfare  with  the  ambient  forces.  Various  types  of  fish  favor  different 
types  of  water,  but  in  the  main,  primary  rules  will  always  apply. 

Water  is  the  greatest  and  mightiest  of  all  forces;  it  creates  and  destroys;  harnessed,  it  produces 
light  and  power;  controlled  or  guided,  it  doubles  its  fish  crop  and  provides  food,  sport  and  a  living 
for  many  people  who  depend  on  its  bounty  for  sustenance. 

Even  a  tiny  brook  can  be  a  fascinating  study.  In  order  to  flow,  it  whirls,  swirls  in  millions  of  con- 
trary little  currents,  turns  itself  inside  out,  and  collects  passengers  in  the  shape  of  silt  which  in 
turn  is  the  host  of  microscopic  plant  and  animal  life.  It  could  not  collect  this  silt  and  that  which 

we  know  as  "color"  were  It  not  turbulent. 
'  Not  only  is  it  turbulent,  but  it  is  in  effect 
like  a  rubber  ball;  it  bounces  away  from 


Above,  little  food  is  found 
in  a  rocky  mountain 
stream  like  tkis.  Fish  and 
their  food  can  only  find 
skelter  in  tke  pockets,  kut 
there  is  little  silt  coming 
down  in  wkick  to  estaklisk 


wee 


provide  sustenance  for 
tke  lesser  water  forms 


ds, 


or 


low  weir  such 
as  tkis  slows  current 
and  makes  a  long  stretck 
comfortakle    for    tke  fisk 


anything  which  would  impede  it  and  which  it  cannot  sweep  away. 

To  fully  comprehend  the  various  forces  at  work  in  a  stream  is 
indeed  difficult,  yet  comprehend  it  we  must  if  we  are  to  understand 
the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend  if  we  wish  to  improve 
the  conditions  under  which  we  do  our  fishing. 

We  may,  for  instance,  roll  a  large  bowlder  into  a  fast  stream;  then 
when  visiting  that  place  a  few  days  later,  cast  a  fly  idly  over  the 
spot  and  take  a  fish  from  behind  it.  We  may  also,  sometimes  to  our 
extreme  puzzlement,  take  a  fish  from  immediately  in  front  of  the 
bowlder,  where  there  is  no  apparent  shelter.  In  the  first  instance, 
we  correctly  assume  that  the  fish  sought  the  shelter  of  the  bowlder 
so  that  it  might  be  handy  to  any  food  borne  by  the  current.  In  the 
second,  there  is  very  little  appearance  of  a  comfortable  lie;  but  here 
is  where  the  elasticity  of  water  comes  in;  it  hits  the  bowlder  and 
bounces  off  against  itself,  thereby  creating  a  "cushion"  of  almost 
still  water  immediately  upstream  of  the  obstruction.  There  is  the 
lie.  In  a  slower  flowing  stretch,  a  bowlder  will  not  represent  so  much 
a  protection  against  the  current,  as  a  focal  point  for  the  fish's  at- 
tention and  cover  from  its  enemies. 

Many  of  us  are  apt  to  assume  that  water  "slides"  past  its  banks 
when  they  are  straight  and  unbroken.  Yet  this  is  not  so,  for  what 
is  known  as  "skin  friction"  takes  place.  At  the  sides  and  bottom,  and  surface  when  there  is  an  adverse  wind  blowing,  the  outer  skin 
of  the  water  is  halted  by  this  friction,  causing  it  to  roll  back  on  itself,  forming  tiny  swirls  the  whole  time.  Thus  are  turbulence  and 
the  fascinating  Water  Song  born,  the  song  which  has  lured  men  for  generations  and  generations. 

Where  a  stream  flows  through  rocky  country  the  banks  are  more  resistant  to  wear  and  the  silt  content  of  the  water  is  consequently  low. 
That  is  why  such  a  stream  is  usually  poorer  in  fish  food  and  consequently  fish,  than  one  which  flows  through  lush  lowlands.  Unstable  river- 
beds are  seldom  very  productive  of  fish  food.  Only  in  sheltered  natural  or  man-made  pockets  protected  from  the  scour  of  the  current,  will 
plankton  and  larger  predatory  forms  exist  and  multiply  to  any  extent.  Here  also  will  the  fish  find  rest  and  food.  (Continued  on  page  97) 
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WHEN  decorator  and  art  director  join  forces  and  plan  backgrounds  for  trie  outstanding  art  of  gen- 
erations— rooms  really  built  to  house  certain  types  of  paintings — then  a  feeling  of  Tightness  and 
perfection  pervades  those  rooms.  In  the  Decorators'  Picture  Gallery,  four  rooms  expressed  just  this 
Tightness  of  setting.  The  room  which  was  built  around  Picasso's  "Harlequin"  was  decorated  by  Jansen,  Inc., 
correspondent  of  Jansen- Paris.  Everything  in  the  salon,  including  the  lovely  gray  satin  wall  draperies 
was  shipped  complete  from  Paris  where  the  rarer  pieces  of  furniture  were  selected  from  the  collections  of 
the  great  decorators  of  the  Rue  Royale.  Cabinets,  entirely  covered  in  engraved  silvered  mirror  with  top 
marble  painted  black;  mother-of-pearl  inlaid  lacquered  table,  and  harmonizing  secretary;  benches  upheld 
by  Negroes  in  carved  wood;  flambeaux;  Venetian  consoles  in  gilded  wood  upheld  by  Negroes  in  colored 
dress  are  combined  with  this  Picasso  (Jacques  Scligmann  Gallery);  two  paintings  by  Andre  Derain — "Le 
Mont  Olympe"  and  "Paysage  St.  Maxim"  and  one  by  Paul  Gauguin  "At  the  Edge  of  the  Forest.'  '  Th  ese 
three  are  from  the  Marie  Harriman  Gallery.     The  lighting  by  Harold  A.  McGunnigle  is  concealed.  In 

fact,  the  only  lighting  methods 
visible  are  the  candles  on  the 
Venetian  consoles.  A  huge  but- 
toned divan  in  red  satin  picks  up 
(lie  color  from  the  "Harlequin" 
and  enables  one  to  absorb  the  de- 
tails found  in  the  Gauguin  on  the 
opposite  wall,  while  the  mate  of 
this  large  divan  returns  the  com- 
liment  for  the  Picasso.  Pieces 
from  this  room  are  shown  below 
and  in  color  on  opposite  page 
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It  ia  roped  off  l>s  strands  of  In  av\   wliite  con 
Fmnin  for  pit  lure*  in  lliis  room  lire  lis  Julius 
lint  in   Int.  ami  tli*-  I'    I   lis   l\    •!.  Ilossliarcll 
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W  Degas  (Durand-RuelGalleo)  I  g  ^  ^  ^  D  . 
Ionian  Peasant  in  ^%;^Jcin  and  Company,  and  tinners 
"Daneer."  Tli«  ^  ^  suWued  lighting  worked  out 
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ON  THE  velvety  expanse  of  polo  field  at  Giralda 
Farms  the  eleventh  annual  Morris  and  Essex 
Kennel  Club  Show  will  take  place  on  May  29th.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge's  lovely  estate  at  Madison, 
New  Jersey,  forms  a  perfect  setting  for  the  world's 
greatest  outdoor  show.  At  last  year's  gathering,  the 
disdainful  Dane  at  the  upper  left  relaxed  while  awaiting 
the  call  to  the  ring,  and  at  the  top,  a  corner  of  the  hound 
section  is  ready  for  action  while  the  toys  stand  on  the 
table  for  the  judges'  eagle  eyes.  The  trio  of  Great  Pyrenees 
from  the  Basquaerie  Kennels  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
V.  Crane  look  towards  the  ring  where  the  late  Theodore 
Offerman,  judge  of  the  terrier  group,  examines  Ch. 
Shelterock  Merry  Sovereign,  Sheldon  M.  Stewart's  win- 
ning Airedale.  On  the  right,  Walter  F.  Pfeiffer's  German 
Shepherd,  Ch.  Schwarzpelz  v.  Mardex  displays  action, 
while  a  group  of  Chow  Chow  exhibitors  wait  at  the  ring- 
side and  a  toy  peers  forth  from  his  elaborate  show  case. 
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Poetic  justice  must,  in  its  mystic  fashion,  have  dictated  that  the 
Sport  of  Kings  should  return  in  all  its  glory  to  California  on 
Lucky  Baldwin's  old  potato  patch.  It  is  fitting,  somehow,  that 
when  60,000  spectators  thrill  each  winter  to  the  thunder  of  the 
thoroughbreds  battling  for  turfdom's  richest  prize,  the  sound  of  their 
shouts  should  filter  through  the  shadows  of  gnarled  oaks  and  across 
the  way  to  the  simple  granite  Maltese  cross  that  typifies  the  golden 
days  of  the  Sport  of  Kings  in  California. 

Horse  racing  has  come  back  in  California — none  would  care  to 
deny  that.  Measured  in  terms  of  rich  purses,  quality  of  competitors, 
beauty  of  surroundings,  and  popular  support,  Santa  Anita  takes 
second  to  no  winter  racing  plant  in  the  world. 

But  that's  not  everything!  That  granite  Maltese  cross  among  the 
oaks  marks  the  grave  of  four  of  Lucky  Baldwin's  thoroughbreds, 
Volante,  Silver  Cloud,  Emperor  of  Norfolk,  and  Rey  el  Santa  Anita. 
Every  one  was  a  winner  of  the  American  Derby!  When  they  were 
in  their  prime  they  bore  the  colors  of  that  roistering  old  buccaneer 
to  the  winner's  circle  in  the  country's  finest  races.  California's  own 
thoroughbreds  led  the  way!  Past  history,  perhaps,  but  history  may 
repeat,  as  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again. 

California's  1937  winter  racing  season,  breaking  the  records  of 
its  two  preceding  record-breaking  meetings,  was  encouraging  to 
horsemen  because  of  the  significant  improvement  in  the  performance 
of  California-bred  horses  and  the  notable  increase  in  the  number 
of  California  owners.  These  are  the  yardsticks  by  which  the  progress 
of  the  Sport  of  Kings  can  best  be  measured.  Santa  Anita's  highly 
successful  third  winter  racing  season  reached  its  peak  when,  in  the 
space  of  a  single  calendar  week,  a  country  gentleman  who  believed 
that  earthy  adage  "If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again" 
found  that  his  confidence  had  not  been  misplaced.  Squire  William 
DuPont,  Jr.  of  Foxcatcher  Farms,  Boyce,  Va.,  back  at  Santa  Anita 
despite  a  disappointing  1936  California  campaign,  tried  with  Fairy 
Hill  and  captured  the  third  running  of  the  $50,000  Santa  Anita 


ese  »^ross,  Lucky  Baldwin's  insignia,  marks  the  grave  of 
four  of  his  thoroughbreds,  each  an  American  Derby  winner.  Above: 
Santa  Anita  Track  with  Lucky  Baldwin's  winery  in  background 


Derby.  He  tried  again  with  Rosemont  in  the  bejewelled  $100,000 
Santa  Anita  Handicap  and  won  that  one  too.  All  of  which  goes  to 
prove  that  there  must  be  something  to  that  adage! 

In  the. absence  of  Pompoon  and  other  winterbook  favorites  for 
the  Kentucky  Derby,  the  victory  of  Fairy  Hill  over  a  good  but  not 
outstanding  field  of  three-year-olds  was  perhaps  not  an  epochal 
achievement,  but  to  Californians  the  event  had  significance  because, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  brief  history  of  the  event,  a  California-bred 
filly,  William  LeBaron's  Brown  Jade,  after  setting  a  breath-taking 
pace,  finished  in  the  money. 

Rosemonts  victory  in  the  rich  $100,000  Santa  Anita  Handicap, 
however,  was  an  outstanding  accomplishment.  Beautifully  conditioned 
by  trainer  R.  E.  Handlen  and  magnificently  ridden  by  America's 
1936  handicap  champion,  Harry  Richards,  Rosemont  threaded  his 
way  through  an  eighteen  horse  field  to  beat  Mrs.  C.  S.  Howard's 
Seabiscuit  by  a  short  head  in  the  excellent  mile  and  a  quarter  time 
of  2.02%  sees,  on  an  off  track.  He  made  it  on  his  last  jump!  So 
close  was  it  that  it  took  Santa  Anita's  "eye  in  the  sky"  camera  to 
pick  the  winner  and  measure  the  inches  by  which  $90,800  went  to 
the  owner  of  Rosemont  instead  of  the  $20,000  second  money  that 
soothed  the  disappointment  of  Mrs.  Howard. 

But  pleased  as  were  Californians  that  a  California-owned  horse 
should  provide  the  contention,  they  pointed  with  greater  pride  to 
the  feat  of  Don  Roberto,  California-bred  four-year-old  owned  by 
Mrs.  William  P.  Roth,  in  finishing  sixth  in  the  big  race,  far  out- 
distancing some  of  the  country's  leading  handicap  horses.  It  was  by 
far  the  best  California-bred  performance  since  the  revival  of  racing. 

Just  to  make  the  picture  complete,  a  California-bred  two  year 
old,  Neil  McCarthy's  Mainstay,  beat  every  two-year-old  at  the 
track  with  the  single  exception  of  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt's  phenomenal 
filly,  Balking,  which  tied  the  track  record  of  33  y3  sees,  for  three 
furlongs  made  in  1936  by  the  same  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  speedy  Airflame. 

Yes,  California's  interest  in  horse  racing  shows  elsewhere  than  on 
the  "tote"  board.  Hollywood's  First  Citizens,  the  Lords  and  Ladies 
of  Filmland's  World  of  Makebelieve,  who  have  been  active  in  the 
Turf  Club  at  Santa  Anita  from  its  inception,  made  their  presence 
felt  on  the  track  during  the  third  meeting. 

Colors  of  director  David  Butler  were  carried  to  victory  in  several 
six-furlong  races,  notably  the  sprint  for  the  President's  Cup  on 
President  Roosevelt's  Birthday,  by  his  speedy  Manners  Man.  Crooner 
Bing  Crosby  hit  a  new  high  note  when  his  two-year-old  Fight  Cvn 
sprinted  through  the  mud  to  a  three-furlong  victory  which  returned 
$160.60  for  a  $2  ticket,  the  longest  price  of  the  meeting.  Comedian 
Joe  E.  Brown  had  two  horses,  Barnsley  and  American  Emblem,  visit 
the  winner's  circle,  the  latter  capturing  the  final  race  of  the  final 
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Tin-  well  In  ill  out  pnililock  at  the  track  is  always  a  lively  ccnter'of  interest. 
Below:    A  view   from  the  sky  on   the  opening  Jay  —  Christmas, 


day  of  the  meeting — a  real  thrill  for  Movieland  and  Mr.  Brown, 
It  remained  for  director  Raoul  Walsh  and  his  brother,  George 
Walsh,  film  star  turned  thoroughbred  trainer,  to  furnish  the  high- 
light of  the  meeting  from  a  Hollywood  standpoint,  for  Walsh's  two 
importations,  three-year-old  Sunset  Trails  II  from  Ireland  and 
four-year-old  Grand  Manitou  from  France,  were  the  first  foreign 
horses  ever  to  visit  Santa  Anita's  winner's  circle.  Grand  Manitou, 
improving  with  every  start,  ran  creditably  though  unplaced  in  the 
$100,000  handicap  and  came  through  in  the  San  Juan  Capistrano 
mile  and  an  eighth  feature  of  the  closing  day,  to  finish  second  to 
the  sensational  Seabiscuit.  The  French  horse,  charging  boldly  up 
the  stretch,  beat  such  horses  as  Special  Agent,  Indian  Broom,  Red 
Rain.  Goldsecker.  Goldeneye,  and  Chanceview  in  a  race  in  which 
Seabiscuit,  carrying  120  lbs.,  set  a  track  record  of  \A&4/:,  for  the 
distance  traveled. 

Rivaling  Hollywood's  interest  in  racing  stables  was  the  list  of 
social  and  business  leaders  who  purchased  horses  and  indicated  their 
intention  to  have  their  racing  silks  carried  east  of  the  Rockies. 
Newest  and  most  heavily  interested  were  Harry  Hunt  of  Del  Monte 
and  William  E.  Boeing  of  Santa  Barbara,  airplane 
magnate,  who  joined  forces  with  trainer  E.  H.  Beezley 
in  what  started  out  as  a  modest  stable  of  a  dozen  or 
so  horses  and  ended  with  a  flourish  when  they  pur- 
chased half  a  dozen  fine  thoroughbreds  from  the  stables 
of  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt. 

In  the  three  years  of  its  existence  Santa  Anita  has 
expanded  from  its  promising  start  to  become  in  the 
words  of  J.  H.  Whitney  "the  finest  winter  racing 
plant  in  the  world.''  Minimum  purses  of  $1,000  mount 
to  the  richest  purses,  SI 00.000.  added  for  the  Santa 
Anita  Handicap.  Seasonal  handle  of  $15,897,684  for 


the  opening  meeting  mounted  in  1936  to  $25,251,933,  and  in  1937, 
despite  a  long  spell  of  rainy  weather,  to  $29,509,529  with  a  new  all- 
time  high  of  $396,533  wagered  on  a  single  race  and  a  daily  average 
of  $548,849 — a  significant  story  in  figures. 

A  record  crowd,  of  60,000  jammed  the  stands  and  terrace  on 
Handicap  Day  and  spilled  over  into  the  infield  and  brought  the 
announcement  6f  further  expansion  this  year  in  anticipation  of  next, 
winter's  fourth  ^meeting.  Covered  stands  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  straightaway  and  providing  seats  for  35,000  spectators  will 
probably  be  constructed  this  coming  autumn.  (Continued  on  page  91) 
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OLD  houses,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  survivals 


from  the  past,  completely  and 
vividly  recall  the  social  life  of 
the  times  in  which  they  were  built .  They  bring  back  a  lively  memory 
of  the  people  who  lived  in  them,  and  they  bear  visible  record  of  the 
succeeding  episodes  of  social  change.  When  they  have  been  well  kept 
up  and  cared  for,  they  furnish  a  mellow  retrospect  of  history  as  well 
as  merge  gracefully  into  present  conditions  as  no  dwelling  of  recent 
structure  can.  They  acquire,  too,  a  robust  individuality  of  their  own; 
they  not  only  take  color  from  the  men  and  women  they  have  shel- 


tered but  they  also  dominate  those  characters,  as  merely  ephemeral 
incidents,  and  live  their  own  composite  and  enduring  life.  They  have 
that  rare  quality  which  in  a  fine  vintage  would  be  called  "breed";  it 
is  a  subtle  blend  of  a  long  heritage  of  good  antecedents  with  present 
worth  and  an  inherent  dignity. 

So  it  is  with  The  Highlands,  standing  on  the  northeastern  rim  of 
the  Whitemarsh  Valley,  about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Philadelphia. 
Anthony  Morris,  sixth  of  his  name  in  Philadelphia,  built  it  in  1796 
as  a  summer  residence.  Dating  from  the  period  when  Philadelphia 
was  the  capital  of  the  country,  its  aspect  reflects  the  elegance  that 
characterized  life  in  the  Federal  City  when  it  furnished  a  stage  for 


the  picturesque  amenities  of  the  Re- 
publican Court.  A  man  of  marked  so- 
cial proclivities,  Anthony  Morris  was 
bent  on  having  a  country  establish- 
ment where  he  could  dispense  hospi- 
tality to  the  official  world  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  distinguished  citizen. 

Philadelphia  was  never  the  staid, 
dull  community,  overridden  by  Quaker 
scruples,  that  some  imagine  it  to  have 
been.  Normally,  it  was  as  gay  as  any 
American  city  at  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century;  during  the  sojourn  of 
the  ''Court,"  it  surpassed  itself  in  so- 
cial activity  and  display.  President 
■Washington,  always  punctilious  about 
the  proprieties  of  his  surroundings, 
maintained  an  outward  show  of  courtly 
state  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  his 
office.  He  had  a  large  family  coach,  a 
light  carriage  and  a  chariot,  all  hand- 
some and  all  alike,  painted  cream-color 
with  enameled  embellishments  on  the 
panels.  In  the  family  coach,  he  drove 
with  two  horses  to  Christ  Church  on 
Sunday  mornings;  in  the  light  carriage 


Fireplace  side  of 
living  room,  at 
east  side  of  Kail; 
and  in  the  center 
is  shown  tke 
north  side  of  the 
living  room.  The 
\  cry  early  \  ic- 
torian  carpet  has 
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Above  is  shown 
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hi"  drove  with  four  horses  into  the 
country  in  vi-.it  l.ausdownc,  I  lie  Hills, 
or  some  n(  t In*  other  near  l>y  country- 
seat  -  belonging  lu  I  he  geiltl  y.  Ill  going 

lii  the  Sen. ilr,  or  on  some  other  errand 
ul  state,  h«'  um'iI  the  i  harinl  drawn  by 
|fa|  horses.  All  his  servants  wore  white 
liveries  turned  up  with  scarlet  or 
orange.  The  other  (lovernnienl  din 
nitar.es,  the  representatives  of  foreign 
powers  accredited  to  the  new  capital, 
and  the  Philadelphia  gentry,  all  in 
their  several  degrees,  observed  the 
same  sort  of  stately  display.  Even 
Nicholas  Wain,  Quaker  though  he  was, 
not  long  before  this  had  been  wont  to 
drive  about  in  a  bright  yellow  chariot 
appropriately  appointed  in  the  very 
height  of  fashion.  During  that  period 
Philadelphia  was  noted  for  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  its  unusually  hand- 
some equipages. 

Hy  way  of  enlivenment  amidst  all 
the  decorous  formalities  prescribed  by 
official  etiquette,  there  was  the  theatre 
-  which  Mrs.  John  Adams  considered 
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Small  sitting  room, 
on  east  si  dc  of  Ul, 
opposite  the  stair- 
case. Above:  Fire- 
place in  red  draw- 
ing room,  on  west 
side  of  hall.  The 
curtains  are  crimson 
and  so  is  much  of 
the  upholstery:  the 
walls  are  gray:  the 
very  early  Victorian 
carpet  is  of  multi- 
colored pattern 
on    a    red  ground 
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North  side  of  red  drawing  room.  The  pelmets  from  which  the 
curtains  hang  are  of  gilt  hrass.  The  mantel  is  of  old  Pennsyl- 
vania hlue  marhle,  a  very  dark  gray  hlue.  Below:  Central  hall, 
from  south  or  front  entrance,  looking  towards  "glass"  gallery 
and  north  door.  Top  of  opposite  page:  The  long  or  "glass  ' 
gallery    showing   both    sides,    looking    from   west    to  east 


;i>  « | iii to  cqunl  to  most  theatres  outside  of  France  -halls  ami  routs, 
elaborate  and  U>untilul  dinner  parlies  which  drew  upon  the  varied 
plenty  of  the  proverbially  good  Philadelphia  markets,  jovial  punch- 
drinking>.  the  periodic  convivial  gatherings  at  the  Fish  House,  and 
to\  hunting.  Then,  too,  the  generous  hospitality  of  I'hiladelphia  shone 
brilliantly  under  the  leadership  of  such  hostesses  as  Mrs.  William 
Bingham  or  Mrs.  Robert  Morris,  and  was  free  of  the  solemn  rigidity 
thai  necc-sirily  was  maintained  at  the  Presidential  levees.  And  lastly, 
but  In  no  means  least,  there  were  the  charms  and  gaiety  of  Phila- 
delphia's matrons  and  sprightly  maids,  an  assemblage  of  women  that 
might  well  grace  any  society.  There  was  also  the  glamour  contributed 
by  the  foreign  diplomats  and,  besides,  at  this  time  numerous  refugees 
of  the  French  nobility,  like  Talleyrand,  had  sought  asylum  in  Phila- 
delphia  from  the  turbulence  and  jH-ril  in  their  own  country. 

The  Quakers  of  the  stricter  sort  held  aloof  from  these  worldly  dis- 
tractions and  lived  much  to  themselves  in  a  circle  of  their  own.  Hut 
there  was  a  large  Quaker  fringe  who,  though  not  actually  "read  out 
of  meeting"  for  their  frivolous  inclinations,  were  regarded  askance  by 


the  more  staid  Friends.  The  Duke  de  la  Uru  hefout  auld  I ,ian<  ourt 
notes  thai  "ribbons  please  young  Quakeresses  a-  well  a  olhei  ,  and 
arc  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  eel.'  Hrissol  de  Warville  discovers 
that  among  "Quakers  of  the  braver  sex  there  are  some  who  fire 
more  like  men  of  the  world,  who  wear  |K>wder,  ilver  butkle  ,  and 
ruffles;  they  arc  called  'wet  Quakers',  flic-  oilier  regard  them  as  'a 
kind  of  schismatics,  or  feeble  men';  they  admit  them,  indeed,  to  I  heir 
plates  of  worship,  on  Sundays,  bill  never  lo  their  monthly  01  quit 
terly  meetings." 

Of  these  so-called  "wet  Quakers"  was  Anthony  Morris.  The  son  of 
(  aplain  Samuel  Morris,  jr.,  who  had  sadly  scandalized  strict  Friends 
by  commanding  with  distinction  during  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
First  Troop  of  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,  of  which  he  had  been  one 
of  the  organizers,  Anthony  shared  in  the  doings  of  the  gay  world 
of  which  by  inheritance  and  disposition  he  was  naturally  a  part. 
When  Quakeress  Dolly  Payne  became  a  widow  soon  after  her  wed- 
ding to  her  first  husband,  Friend  Todd,  at  which  Anthony  had  been 
groomsman,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Anthony  in  particular  was 
one  of  those  who  induced  her,  in  becoming  season,  to  "throw  off 
drab  silks  and  plain  laces  '  and  blossom  into  "one  of  the  gayest  and 
most  fascinating  women  of  the  city"— all  of  which  was  part  of  the 
story  that  led  up  to  her  becoming  the  bride  of  James  Madison  in 
1794.  At  this  time  Anthony  Morris  was  a  close  friend  of  Madison, 
Monroe,  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson  and  was,  in  fact,  on  cordial  terms 
with  most  of  the  national  celebrities  of  the  period.  The  intimacy  with 
the  Madisons  was  of  life-long  duration. 

Horn  in  1765,  Anthony  Morris  was  educated  by  tutors  and  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1783,  and 
of  which  he  later  became  a  trustee.  He  studied  law  after  his  gradua- 
tion and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1787;  subsequently,  however, 
he  became  a  merchant,  and  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade  anrl  in 
iron  interests.  In  early  life  he  represented  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
in  the  State  Senate  and,  in  1793,  when  only  twenty-seven,  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Samuel  Powel  as  Speaker  of  that  body.  Because, 
as  Speaker,  he  signed  the  bill  providing  for  troops  to  suppress  the 
Whisky  Rebellion,  the  Friends  afterwards  "read  him  out  of  meeting," 
a  penalty  that  probably  sat  lightly  on  fair-haired,  powdered,  fashion- 
ably-dressed Anthony  and  which  he  tossed  off  quite  blithely. 

In  1790  he  had  married  Mary  Pemberton  (Continued  on  page  81) 
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claim  can  not  •    poisoned  l>\   inyihiii"  i   lhc\  have  no  ^.ill  bladder. 

l"ht*  lolluwmg  arr  the  hound  owner*  Louis  Mantel  of  I'emherton; 
I'aul  Hatch  and  hi.  latlui  Imm  Moorestown  thr  "hoys"  all  call 
the  latter  "boss, "  and  he  is  in  his  fiftieth  season  of  hunting  with  his 
hounds;  t  larrnce  and  Kandall  Stafford  and  John  M. iil.uk  of  Hud- 
donlicld,  the  latter  it  is  > > > k 1 1 > t; I \  claimed  was  known  as  '  Five  Dollar 
|ohii  down  hi  Mainland  a.  that  was  his  top  price  for  a  hound,  but 
irom  what  I  >aw  oi  btl  bounds  I  think  fifty  dollars  would  have  been 
cheap  loi  uu\  oi  them  liuidentally  I  found  to  my  horror  that  all  of 
them  had  showed  hounds  when  I  judged  at  Medford  last  year.  I  had 
visions  of  Immiik  done  away  with  by  these  bin  men,  and  being  quietly 
submerged  in  some  hidden  cranberry  bog  for  the  purity  of  the  judg- 
ing rim;  of  the  future  Hut  they  all  seemed  to  have  most  forgiving 
souls  and  I  came  through  the  da\  unscathed. 

behind  the  huntsman  come  the  whippers-in  in  their  bouncing  cars, 
and  then  the  held  winding  along  over  the  white  sand  of  the  Burling- 


nands  of  Hat  gray  ai  res  with  their  black  sticks  whic  h  were  ohm-  tree 
mute  memorials  to  that  cigarette  of  the  dumb  <i!y  motorist  enjoy 
ing  his  new  improved  roads  which  wind  through  woodland. 

Hut  now  the  seventeen  year  old  liuicks  are  chugging  forward  at 
a  furious  pace.  Suddenly  the  caravan  slitters  to  a  sudden  hall  and 
huntsman  and  field  disgorge  with  the  rapidity  of  the  patron*  of  a 
raided  cockpit  barn.  However,  instead  of  dashing  into  the  tall  timbers 
like  the  latter,  everyone  stands  like  a  marble  statue.  Now  we  know 
the  reason,  for  the  fitful  baying  of  the-  dogs  which  ha  been  heard 
for  the  last  hour  has  turned  into  a  mighty  crescendo. 

"They're  running!"  is  the  only  comment  from  the  wooden  faced 
sportsmen  whose  eyei  nevertheless  can  not  quite  conceal  their  inner 
feelings,  for  everyone  who  is  not  ready  for  the  morgue  feels  his  soul 
jump  when  he  hears  hounds  really  running.  Not  like  the  chap  who 
was  taken  out  on  his  first  Tennessee  hunt,  and  at  the  height  of  the 
proceedings  his  excited  host  proclaimed  "Isn't  that  music  greatr" 


ton  County  roads.  We  have  gone  on  like  this  for  about  an  hour  when 
there  is  a  whimper  on  the  left,  then  a  long  deep  bellow,  then  voices 
of  the  other  hounds  coming  in.  But  there  is  no  excitement  on  the  part 
of  anyone.  They  are  only  "trailing,"  and  this  may  go  on  for  hours, 
or  even  all  day  as  the  trail  is  probably  from  four  to  five  hours  old. 
Slowly  the  hounds  creep  along  like  a  lot  of  old  Indian  chieftains  on 
a  "line."  except  for  their  thunderous  proclamations  every  few  yards. 
They  cross  a  sandy  road  and  we  can  see  the  telltale  footprints  of 
Mr.  Fox  looking  like  those  of  a  small  dog.  Here  they  are  four  to- 
gether where  he  has  stopped  to  stand  and  listen,  as  the  murmuring 
wind  in  the  pine  tops  brings  him  that  persistent  and  slightly  disturb- 
ing tonguing  far  away  across  those  limitless  miles  of  bright,  light 
green  scrub  pine,  stretching  away  flat  as  a  billiard  table  top,  almost 
to  the  fishermen's  haunts  along  the  blue  Atlantic.  These  almost  limit- 
less low  forests  seem  dry  now,  and  we  marvel  at  the  way  the  hounds 
keep  drifting  slowly  onward  on  the  trail,  but  dry  as  the  woods  are 
even  after  a  rainy  week,  it  is  nothing  compared  to  summertime  when 
they  are  literally  like  tinder.  Then  is  heard  the  dreadful  roar  of  the 
forest  fires  which  crackle  across,  miles  wide — the  top  fire  in  the  tree 
tops  a  half  mile  ahead  of  the  bottom  land — leaving  hundreds  of  thou- 


Whereupon  the  guest,  listening  intently,  complained,  "It  may  be,  but 
I  can't  hear  a  damn  thing  on  account  of  all  those  dogs  hollerin'." 

Now  the  steady  roar  is  drawing  away  and  all  clamber  back  into 
the  old  Buicks  and  away  we  dash  in  a  mad  stampede  down  the  curv- 
ing, sandy  roads.  The  front  mudguards  simultaneously  graze  the  pine 
trunks  at  forty  miles  an  hour;  a  two-leaf  pine  branch  reaches  in  and 
swats  our  face;  our  head  again  ricochets  off  the  roof;  we  hit  a  mud 
hole;  black  mud  and  water  spray  up  like  a  geyser  completely  obliter- 
ating all  vision  ahead  through  the  windshield — but  with  undiminished 
speed  we  crash  on,  our  pilot  behind  the  wheel  apparently  flying 
entirely  by  compass.  Talk  about  your  thrusters  crossing  the  Shires 
on  their  blood  horses!  They  haven't  a  thing  on  these  boys.  Suddenly 
we  grind  to  an  abrupt  stop.  The  pack  has  turned;  the  thundering 
roar  is  going  back.  Our  Buick  is  put  at  a  bunch  of  saplings  and  takes 
them  like  some  of  our  mounted  field  take  new  panels — knocks  hell 
out  of  them.  We  shoot  back,  shoot  forward,  shoot  back — and  in  a 
few  seconds  our  steaming  steed  is  turned.  The  pace  is  beginning  to 
tell,  as  the  limited  edition  authors  say;  our  "hunter"  is  not  only 
steaming,  she's  bubbling  and  roaring  under  her  dashboard  withers. 
But  she's  clean  bred,  not  an  alien  part  in  (Continued  on  page  108) 
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A  LL  men  are  acquisitive.  Some  of  them  stifle  the  instinct;  others 
r\  assemble  a  magpie  collection  which  serves  no  useful  purpose 
beyond  taking  up  space  and  annoying  the  women  of  the  house- 
hold. The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  that  a  collection  of  old- 
time  tobacco  requisites  has  both  the  fascination  of  history  and  the 
added  appeal  of  real  beauty. 

Since  that  day,  Tuesday,  November  6th,  1492,  when  Rodrigo  de 
Jerez  and  Luis  de  Torres,  interpreters  of  Oriental  languages,  came  to 
Columbus  in  Cuba,  after  a  five  days'  visit  to  the  interior,  and  re- 
ported that  they  had  seen  natives,  "puffing  smoke  from  their  mouths 
and  noses,"  to  the  present,  white  men  have  been  in  thralldom  to 
tobacco.  Other  explorers  coming  to  the  new  world  witnessed  this 
Indian  custom,  tried  it  out,  and  found  it  pleasant.  Learning  that  the 
natives  used  the  plant  for  medicinal  purposes  as  well  as  for  diversion, 
they  decided  to  take  tobacco  back  to  Europe.  At  first  people  were 
horrified  at  seeing  smoke  issue  from  their  fellow  men's  mouths  and 
nostrils,  and  believed  it  was  the  devil's  work. 

Gradually,  however,  physicians  began  to  experiment  with  the  cura- 
tive properties  of  tobacco.  In  1541,  one  Giralamo  Benzoni  wrote, 
"these  leaves  are  strung  together,  hung  in  the  shade  and  dried,  and 
used  whole  or  powdered,  and  are  considered  good  for  headaches, 
lockjaw,  toothache,  coughs,  asthma,  stomach-ache,  obstructions,  kid- 
ney troubles,  diseases  of  the  heart,  etc."  Jean  Nicot,  private  secretary 
to  Henry  II  of  France,  when  sent  to  Portugal  in  1559,  discovered  the 
plant  growing  in  Lisbon  gardens,  and  became  so  intrigued  with  its 
possibilities  that  he  remained  in  that  country  several  years  making 
tests  of  its  various  usages.  In  1570  he  gave  the  plant  the  botanical 
name  of  "nicotiana."  By  that  time  he  had  effectively  introduced  it 
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into  France  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  smoked,  or  taken 
through  the  nose  in  powder  form.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  through  his 
high  favor  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  made  smoking  so  popular  in  Eng- 
land that  there  was  indeed  more  truth  than  poetry  in  the  verse: 

"Prince  and  peasant,  lord  and  lackey, 
All  in  some  form  take  their  Baccy." 

In  the  early  days  of  tobacco  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  and 
curing  were  unknown,  so  that  a  small  amount  of  it  was  so  potent  that 
only  a  few  whiffs  could  be  taken.  This  explains  the  reason  that  pipes 
at  that  time  were  usually  long  stemmed  with  very  small  bowls.  Clay 
pipes  were  adapted  by  the  European  from  the  Indian,  as  well  as 
tobacco  containers.  The  Indian  carried  the  ground  leaves  in  small 
pouches  of  animal  skins  or  leather  bags,  decorated  with  colored 
threads,  paints,  or  glass  beads  sewn  on  in  simple  patterns.  This 
method  of  carrying  tobacco  has  prevailed  throughout  the  world  up 
to  the  present  time.  Pipes  were  ornamented  with  silver  trimmings  or 
other  metals,  according  to  the  station  in  life  of  the  owner,  and  fre- 
quently men  of  wealth  carried  their  pipes  in  etuis  or  cases  which  made 
a  protective  covering.  The  cases,  as  a  rule,  were  mounted  by 
skilled  artisans  of  the  day  with  metal  of  beautiful  workmanship. 


At  the  top  under  title,  a  snuff  box, 
ca.  1850,  showing  Park  Place,  New 
York.   J.  Clarence  Davies  Collection 
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By  the  eighteenth  century  the  knowledge  of  tobacco  mixing  brought 
forth  larger  pipe  bowls  which  assumed  more  elaborate  forms — many 
moulded  into  heads  of  outstanding  political  and  military  heros, 
famous  ladies,  or  some  fantastic  design.  Porcelain  pipe  bowls  came 
into  use  about  this  time,  and  many  charming  and  beautifully  shaded 
ones  were  turned  out  by  the  famous  potteries  of  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Holland.  Meerschaum  was  discovered  to  be  an  appropriate 
medium  in  the  making  of  elaborate  pipe  bowls,  and  many  pipe  makers 
found  it  fodder  for  flights  of  imagination.  About  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  pipe  tampers  were  introduced  as  an  important 
part  of  the  pipe  smoker's  equipment,  and  this  utensil,  used  to  ram 
down  the  half-burned  tobacco,  thus  keeping  its  fire,  brought  about 
numerous  artistic  types.  Most  of  them  were  made  of  metal  wrought 


At  the  left,  a  mother  of  pi.n  l 
Miurt  box  bclonginjg  to 
li«m    Walton  (1705-1768), 
and  a  metal  snuff  box  present- 
ed to  Edward  Lnight  in  1735 


into  figures  of  men  or  shaped  like  the  handle  of  a  key.  More  fashion- 
able ones  were  made  of  silver  with  a  repousse  pattern,  and  some  were 
elaborately  carved   from   ivory  and   other   valuable  substances. 

However,  while  smoking  was  popular,  snuff  taking  gradually  be- 
came the  gentleman's  way  of  using  tobacco.  The  snuffer  was  not  at 
the  disadvantage  of  having  to  resort  to  the  tinderbox  with  its  flint 
and  steel,  take  coals  from  the  fire,  or  light  up  from  a  candle,  and  as 
a  result  no  awkward  silences  hindered  conversation  at  social  gather- 
ings. The  practice  grew  to  such  prevalence  with  the  elite  that  there 
was  established  a  set  of  rules  for  the  correct  method  of  conveying 
the  dust  from  the  snuff  box  to  the  nose,  and  to  this  end  schools  added 
courses  of  instruction.  The  snuff  box  was  removed  from  the  pocket 
with  the  left  hand,  and  before  opening  it,  the  cover  was  tapped  three 
times  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  then  it  was  opened 
and  a  pinch  of  snuff  placed  on  the  back  of  the  left  hand 
or  on  the  thumb-nail  enclosed  by  the  forefinger,  and  so 
inhaled.  This  correctness  of  procedure  was  important. 
The  form  and  size  of  snuff  containers  were  of  variant 
^  description,  and  we  find  them  from  the  very  small  ones, 

carried  by  the  ladies,  to  the  large  ones  answering  the  same 
purpose  as  our  present  cigarette  boxes  made  for  living 
room  tables.  The  materials  employed  in  their  make-up 
were  just  as  numerous.  Some  were  made  of  gold,  silver, 
steel  or  lead,  and  others  of  ivory,  semi-precious  stones, 
papier-mache,  thunga  wood,  and  beautifully  painted  por- 
celains or  enamel  ware.  For  (Continued  on  page  100) 


Left,  a  Victorian  cigar 
case  with  a  headed  de- 
sign of  castle  and  flowers. 
Right,  a  Delft  ware  tobac- 
co jar  from  the  collection 
of  Fran*  Middlchoop.  Jr. 
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1 THINK  it's  a  lot  more  fun  being  at  the  track  in  the  morning 
than  in  the  afternoon."  This  remark  seemed  rather  startling, 
coming  as  it  did  from  a  man  who  owns  and  operates  one  of  the 
most  successful  racing  stables  in  the  country.  Besides,  I  could  very 
well  remember  one  afternoon  at  the  races  when  Bill  Martin  was 
anything  but  lackadaisical.  We  were  standing  together  on  a  hillside 
in  Maryland  watching  some  horses  competing  below.  Every  time 
they  came  to  a  fence  Bill  would  turn  his  back,  hand  me  the  glasses, 
and  do  frenzied  dance  steps  until  informed  that  the  fence  was  safely 
maneuvered.  Finally,  the  last  jump  being  passed,  he  ran  whooping 
down  the  hill  very  enthusiastically  to  lead  in  Inshore,  his  winner  of 
the  Forty-third  Maryland  Hunt  Cup. 

Still,  knowing  Bill,  his  ideas  and  his  methods,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  believe  that  his  best  thrills  are  those  in  the  morning.  Granted 
that  he  enjoyed  winning  this  most  coveted  of  hunt  race  trophies, 
I  am  certain  that  he  enjoyed  the  prelude  more.  He  had  bought  In- 
shore as  a  maiden  brush  horse,  nursed  him  through  a  whole  season 
of  invalidism,  watched  him  mend  and  develop  and  wax  strong.  Those 
mornings  at  the  exercise  track  were  like  seeing  a  play  in  rehearsal. 
The  director  may  suffer  and  strain,  but  this  is  his  joy  and  he  knows 
it.  The  opening  night,  like  the  race  itself,  is  the  fruit  of  his  work 
and  judgment,  though  the  actors  in  one  case,  the  horse  and  rider 
in  the  other,  share  most  of  the  glory. 

John  William  Young  Martin  was  born  as  recently  as  1909  and 
to  a  very  substantial  fortune.  Because  it  was  the  usual  occupation 
of  unprofessional  young  men  around  Baltimore,  he  became  a  stocks 
salesman.  That  was  in  the  early  days  of  Mr.  Hoover's  administra- 
tion when  young  men  with  a  bright  smile  and  affable  manners  were 
very  useful  in  the  down  town  section  of  the  city.  Bill  had  the  smile 
and  the  manners  'all  right.  He  could  get  past  any  detaining  secre- 
tary and  make  the  boss  glad  to  see  him.  But  he  mildly  disliked 
walking  about  city  streets  and  there  were  also  other  aspects  of  the 
business  which  he  rather  deplored.  In  due  time  other  persons  Jjame 
to  the  same  opinion,  but  before  this  Bill  had  already  found  some- 
thing to  do  which  was  much  more  to  his  liking. 

The  Worthington  Valley  Stock  Farm  had  existed  under  various 
names  and  owners  as  long  as  anyone  around  Maryland  could  re- 
member. Set  in  the  midst  of  the  Green  Spring  hunting  country,  it 
is  a  splendid  roll  of  grassed  meadows,  criss-crossed  with  good  fences 
and  topped  by  heavy  woodlands  on  the  hills  above.  The  old  bank 
barns,  erected  back  in  the  days  when  things  were  built  to  stay,  had 
been  supplemented  by  modern  open-square  racing  stables  with  stalls 
facing  the  southern  exposure.  Indeed,  the  estate  was  the  last  word 
in  perfection  save  that  it  required  some  capital  to  maintain  improve- 
ments and  to  operate  it.  It  had  changed  hands  several  times  in  a 
few  years  and,  since  its  meadows  served  as  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup 
course,  there  was  considerable  uneasiness  as  to  the  uncertainty  of 
its  ownership.  This  uneasiness  reached  the  form  of  a  mild  panic 
when  a  syndicate  proposed  to  turn  the  whole  layout — race  and  all 
— into  a  gigantic  sort  of  country  club.  There  would  be  a  new-fangled 
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racing  plant,  polo  fields,  probably  a  golf  course,  tennis  courts,  and 
what  not.  To  give  the  thing  its  most  grewsome  aspect,  it  was  further 
proposed  to  build  a  palatial  club  house  (an  euphemism  for  hotel)  on 
top  of  the  hill,  and  to  advertise  the  greatest  sporting  center  on  the 
Almighty's  footstool. 

One  must  have  lived  in  Maryland,  or  have  been  well  acquainted 
there,  to  feel  the  full  horror  of  these  plans.  The  mere  suggestion  of 
publicizing,  much  less  commercializing,  the  Maryland  Hunt  Club 
is  nothing  short  of  sacrilege.  That  gentle  zephyr  you  may  have  heard 
blowing  off  Chesapeake  Bay  was  the  communal  sigh  of  relief  when 
Bill  Martin  bought  the  place  in  1930. 

Bill  himself  refused  to  take  any  credit  as  a  public  benefactor.  He 
made  the  purchase,  he  said,  for  purely  personal  reasons.  He  liked 
the  estate  and  was  sick  of  stockbroking;  he  had  available  capital 
and  believed  in  land  as  the  best  investment;  he  was  decidedly  sport- 
minded  and  anxious  to  combine  business  with  pleasure.  Nevertheless 
there  was  genuine  feeling  of  relief  and  satisfaction  at  his  action.  It 
is  not  easy  for  a  young  man  to  step  into  the  position  he  had  chosen 
as  a  large  land-owning  squire  in  a  country  as  tradition-bound  as  this 
corner  of  the  Free  State.  Other  people  had  tried  to  assume  the  role 
and  botched  it  with  regrettable  results.  But  Bill*  from  the  first  didn't 
seem  to  know  how  to  make  mistakes. 

He  could,  of  course,  have  built  himself  a  home  on  the  hill  bigger 
than  the  proposed  country  club.  Instead  he  moved  into  the  small 
'trainer's  cottage.  He  could  have  splurged  his  fancy  by  trying  to  run 
the  place  on  his  own  experience.  Instead  he  obtained  the  best  avail- 
able manager,  who  happened  to  be  his  good  friend  Downie  Bonsai, 
then  at  his  peak  as  a  steeplechase  rider  and  also  M.  F.  H.  of  the 
Green  Spring  Hunt.  Except  for  a  few  internal  improvements,  the 
new  master  of  the  Worthington  Valley  Stock  Farm  made  only  one 
significant  change.  He  dropped  the  word  "stock"  out  of  the  name. 

The  estate  and  its  young  owner  soon  began  to  succeed.  Bill  pur- 
chased Canter  and  brought  him  there  to  stud.  In  1933  Canter  ap- 
peared on  the  list  of  the  ten  leading  sires.  He  picked  up  a  mare 
named  Con  Amore  in  a  selling  race  and,  under  proper  training,  she 
won  many  times  her  price  in  prize  money.  One  of  his  early  colts  by 
Canter  was  Truly  Yours,  out  of  Love  Girl  by  Black  Tony.  He  won 
first  place  in  the  State  Yearling  Show  and  the  next  year  galloped 
away  with  the  Maryland  Breeders  Futurity  at  Laurel.  Bill  repeated 
the  victory  in  1936  with  Triple  Action.  He  bought  another  pig-in- 
the-poke,  Dark  Hope,  and  saw  him  win,  among  other  good  races,  the 
Dixie  Handicap  at  Pimlico. 

All  this  was  very  gratifying  and,  considering  the  pitfalls  of  the 
business,  most  remarkable.  In  the  breeding  and  racing  game  nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  Your  colts  bring  better  prices  at  the  sales,  and 
the  habit  of  victory  does  something  to  horses  which  strive  under 
your  colors.  But  Bill's  main  enthusiasm  ran  toward  steeplechasing. 
Living  in  a  cross-country  community  and  being  associated  with 
Downie  Bonsai,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  otherwise.  There  is  less 
profit  in  the  jumping  game,  but  more  sport.  Bill  himself  wasn't 
built  along  the  physical  lines  of  a  gentleman  jock.  He  played  polo 
under  a  national  handicap,  did  his  share  of  big  game  shooting,  and 
flew  his  own  plane,  but  there  were  weighty  reasons  which  kept  him 
out  of  the  saddle.  He  had,  however,  a  great  many  athletic  friends 
who  soon  began  getting  their  names  in  the  paper  by  letting  the 
horses  of  J  W  Y  (for  so  do  the  sports  writers  handle  the  alphabetic 
marathon  of  his  first  names)  bear  them  to  victories.  The  Martin 
Stable  probably  deserves  more  credit  than  it  ever  received  for  win- 
ning with  some  of  Bill's  gentlemen  jockey  friends  whose  zeal  was 
not  quite  matched  by  the  necessary  skill.  Even  so,  he  amassed  an 
astonishing  record.  His  chasers  made  successive  wins  to  retire  the 
Rose  Tree  and  the  Piping  Rock  Challenge  Cups.  They  have  won 
him  single  victories  in  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup,  the  Grand  National, 
the  Right  Royal,  the  Master  of  Foxhounds,  the  Foxcatcher  National 
Cup,  the  Rolling  Rock  Cup,  the  Whippany  River  Plate,  the  Rockway 
Cup,  the  International  Gold  Cup,  and  more  of  a  minor  nature. 

All  this  is  still  more  remarkable  in  that  the  Martin  colors  operate 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale.  In  1935  the  official  yearbook  for  hunt 
racing  showed  that  Bill  had  only  three  horses  in  action  as  com- 
pared to  twenty  by  a  large  establishment  such  as  that  of  the  then 
Mrs.  Somerville,  now  Mrs.  Randolph  Scott.  Yet  with  a  total  of  six 
starts  he  made  four  wins.  In  1936  he  had  started  four  hunt  races  and 
won  three.  The  same  good  common  sense  of  biting  off  no  more 
than  he  could  chew  encouraged  older  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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Above,  another  glimpse 
of  tke  terminus  of  tke 
upper  Greek  garden  and 
its  terraced  approack. 
Rigkt,  tke  vista  down  tke 
steep  wooded  patk  to- 
ward a  statue  of  Diana 
and,  keyond,  tke  Hud- 
son. From  tke  stages  of 
tkis  patk  are  reacked  a 
series  of  kalf-acre  en- 
closed gardens,  eack 
planted  to  give  an  all- 
season  effect  in  a  single 
color.  Beyond  tkem,  are 
two  rose  gardens,  a  rock 
garden,  vegetakle  and 
fruit  gardens,  and,  akovc 
all,  an  eminence  kuilt  of 
niigkty  koulders  and 
surmounted  ky  anotker 
small    Greek  temple 
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ON  arriving  in  Vienna  last  summer,  if  you 
drove  up  to  the  Bristol,  Grand,  Sacher's  or 
the  Imperial,  you  were  probably  met  by 
a  frantic  doorman  asking  if  Der  Herr  had  made 
a  reservation.  If  you  shook  your  head,  things 
looked  very  bad  indeed,  for  Vienna,  like  her  neigh- 
boring rival,  Budapest,  enjoyed  a  boom  season. 

Salzburg,  too,  at  festival  time  was  a  sellout, 
down  to  the  lowliest  gasthaus.  Traffic  in  the  little 
streets  acquired  an  activity  that  seemed  incon- 
gruous with  the  scene.  Traffic  cops,  accustomed  to 
directing  mostly  bicycles,  motorcycles,  and  a  few 
odd  cars,  had  to  cope  with  lines  of  motors  bearing 
licenses  from  nearly  every  one  of  our  United 
States,  to  say  nothing  of  England,  South  America, 
and  where  not. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  select  new  Mittersill 
Club  at  Kitzbeuhl,  this  Tyrolean  town  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  tourist  limelight  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past  few  years.  With  Lady  Mendl,  the  Gil- 
bert Millers,  and  Elsa  Maxwell,  those  pets  of  the 
news  photographers,  dropping  in  from  time  to 
time  at  this,  their  new  retreat,  all  the  Kitzbeuhl 
inns  are  bound  to  become  more  popular. 

Last  summer  while  taking  the  cure  at  Bad 
Xauheim  I  decided  to  go  to  Austria  to  join 
friends  at  Bad  Gastein.  But  I  decided  too  late. 
Not  a  room  could  I  find  at  any  of  the  desirable 
hotels.  Then  it  was  I  remembered  Bad  Ischl.  A 
few  years  ago,  while  staying  at  the  much  publi- 
cized White  Horse  Inn,  1  had  motored  over  to 
Ischl  only  twenty  miles  away.  I  was  reminded  of 
this  little  Austrian  spa  again  many  times  while 
reading  "Elizabeth  of  Austria''  by  Count  Costi 
during  my  Xauheim  cure,  as  the  tragic  empress 
and  Franz  Josef  spent  many  summers  at  Ischl. 
Although  there  were  swarms  of  my  American 
friends  scattered  all  over  the  countryside  within 
a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  of  Ischl,  not  one  of 
them  knew  the  place.  So,  having  been  instructed 
to  continue  a  regime  of  quiet  during  my  after- 
cure,  I  decided  not  to  risk  the  gayety  of  Salzburg, 


The  1  oca  le  of  Bad  Ischl  is  one  of  t\\c  most  pietu  rvsqiu"  in 
Vostria  s  Salykammcrgut.      Top  or  page:  Dach  stein,  Hall- 
•tettergletscher,   in    majestic   beauty  above   lake   and  town 


Kitzbeuhl,  or  Gastein  where  I  was  bound  to  get  in  the  ceaseless  whirl. 

When  I  tried  to  book  a  room  at  Ischl,  however,  I  discovered  it  was 
also  having  a  thriving  season.  But  after  reaching  there,  I  found  that 
those  at  the  spa  were  mainly  Austrians.  I  managed  to  get  a  room  at 
Hubner's  Grand  Hotel,  a  recently  renovated  hostelry.  Located  on  a 
hill,  it  offers  a  lovely  view  of  a  valley  backed  by  a  series  of  mountain 
ranges — or  maybe  they're  only  hills,  but  very  decorative  ones. 

Bad  Ischl  turned  out  to  be  so  charming  that  I  think  others  who  love 
Austria,  and  who  prefer  it  in  its  native  state  and  not  overrun  by  for- 
eigners, may  like  to  know  something  about  this  resort.  Though  not  as 
famous  as  its  neighbor,  St.  Wolfgang,  the  home  of  White  Horse  Inn, 
Bad  Ischl  is  apt  to  be  more  attractive  to  those  who  like  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  activities  of  a  community.  St.  Wolfgang  is  gemutlich — but 
decidedly  a  village;  Ischl  is  much  livelier.  Along  the  rushing  river  there 
is  a  promenade  lined  with  coffee  houses  and  shops,  several  cafes,  and 
cinemas.  Of  course,  the  spa  boasts  a  kurhaus,  small  but  modern.  In 
short,  there's  plenty  to  do.  You  may  feel  the  absence  of  a  lake  which 
is  such  a  pleasant  part  ofmost  other  resorts  in  this  part  of  Austria,  the 
Salzkammergut.  But  it's  not  a  serious  loss — near  by  there  are  several 
lakes,  Wolfgangsee,  Traunsee,  Gmundensee,  and  Gosausee.  Moreover, 
Ischl  has  its  own  very  definite  scenic  assets  in  the  picturesque  river 
which  divides  the  town  and  in  the  towering  hills  which  surround  the 
valley  nestling  cozily  far  below. 

The  Grand  Hotel  is  "grand"  in  every  sense.  The  new  proprietors 
have  gone  awfully  'modern  in  its  decoration — very  wienerwerk.  But  its 
chief  feature  is  a  gorgeous  view.  To  make  the  most  of  it,  an  entire  wall 
of  the  main  lounge  is  of  glass.  No  matter  what  kind  of  weather,  you 
can  always  revel  in  the  picture  presented.  Opening  off  this  room  is  a 
large  terrace,  gay  with  umbrellas  and  a  dance  floor.  The  bar  looks  as 
though  it  might  be  a  scene  in  a  Viennese  movie — much  drapery  and 
exotically  furnished.  Here  the  piano  player  is  kept  busy  way  into  the 
night  with  requests  for  old  Lehar  waltzes  and  such  stand-bys  as  "Wien 
Wien"  and  hits  from  those  nostalgic  German  films  of  a  decade  ago — 
"Zwei  Herzen,"  "Blue  Angel,"  and  the  like. 

You  won't  be  in  Ischl  long  before  you  hear  of  and  find  yourself  in 
Zauner's.  This  old  coffee  house  is  famous  all  over  middle  Europe  for 
its  wonderful  patisserie  and  chocolates.  No  sooner  had  I  announced 
that  I  was  going  to  Ischl  than  I  had  requests  {Continued  on  page  82) 


Top:  The  famous  WKite  Horse  Inn  at 
St.  Wolfgang.  Above:  TKe  esplanade 
wKere  all  tKe  town's  excitement  centers. 
Far  left:  TKe  tanks  of  tKe  rusKing 
river  wKicK  divides  IscKl  are  lined  on 
KotK  sides  with  coffee  Kouses  and  cafes 
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'Pill-'  Wni.n  collection  of 
*  E  .11  lv  English  furniture 

has  always  excelled  in  out 
standing  examples  of  rare  and 
unusual  character.  Comple- 
menting the  present  distin- 
guished exhibit  are  important 
specimens  of  William  and 
Marv,  Queen  Anne  and  (Jeor- 
gian  Silver ;  also  a  ehoice  group 
of  18th  Century  bin!  anil  ani- 
mal figures  in  porcelain,  Staf- 
fordshire ami  Alcora  Pottery. 

Cktpt  lad     »  •  I  HiniKa  rhatrt  u'l/l 

6«  ill»ttrattii. 


An  important  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Secretaire  Bookcase  with  interesting  hooded  top  finished 
in  rich  burr  veneers  and  crossbandings ,  in  three  parts,  with  original  hardware.  1710-1714. 
Width  3'  6".  Height  7'  4y2".  Extreme  depth  23". 


Vernav 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  SILVER.  PORCELAIN  POTTERY  AND  GLASSWARE 
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IN  ARCTIC  COLD  


----- ^rtO 
. . . IN  DESERT  HEAT 


THE  BAUSCH  &  LOMB  BINOCULAR 


STANDS  UP 


COL.  JOHN  V.  RICHARDS 

From  Washington,  D.  C,  writes  Col.  John  V.  Richards,  "My 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Binoculars  have  accompanied  me  on  hundreds 
of  mine  examination  trips  all  over  North  and  South  America, 
and  served  at  the  front  nearly  two  years  in  France  and  Belgium 
during  the  World  War.  I've  used  them  in  Death  Valley  at  1300 
Fahrenheit  and  in  Alaska  at  60°  below — and  they've  always  given 
excellent  service.  They  have  travelled  by  canoe,  dog  team,  pack 
horse  and  snow  shoes,  and  have  been  under  water  at  least  twice 
in  capsizes.  In  all  the  years  of  hard  use  I've  given  them,  they 
haven't  cost  a  penny  for  repairs.  I  don't  know  of  a  better  glass 
anywhere  at  any  price." 

This  letter  is  typical  of  those  received  from  sportsmen,  ex- 
plorers, yachtsmen,  pilots  and  Army  and  Navy  officers  through- 
out the  world,  who  say  of  their  B  &  L  Binoculars,  "I  couldn't 
get  along  without  them."  Send  for  free  40-page  catalog  that 
tells  how  to  select  a  binocular  for  your  own  use,  and  describes 
features  of  1 1  B  &  L  models,  $66  to  $132.  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  461  Lomb  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


6  power,  30  mm 
Binocular,  $12 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


Rachel  Hawks 
Boy  on  the 
Dragon  Fly" 

A  gay  note  in  garden  sculpture 


The  imaginative  sculpture  of 
Rachel  Hawks  has  brought  a 
note  of  gaiety  and  the  spontaneity 
of  childhood  to  many  gardens.  The 
^bronze  fountain  figures,  whether  in 
a  pool  or  other  focal  points  of  a 
garden,  reflect  the  joy  that  the 
sculptor  has  found  in  catching  the 
unconscious  charm  of  childhood. 

For  her  subjects  she  has  gone  to 
the  seashore,  or  a  mountain  lake, 
where  children  find  so  much  to  in- 
terest them.  After  all,  this  sculptor 
thinks  that  gardens  should  be 
places  of  joy  and  happiness,  ref- 
uges from  the  busy  grind  of  every- 
day life.  And  when  there  is  a  fig- 
ure needed  in  the  garden,  would 
not  such  a  mischievous  subject  as 
"Puck,"  impudently  balanced  on  a 
toadstool,  help  us  to  laugh  our 
troubles  away,  or  the  elfin  boy  on 
the  dragon  fly,  or  the  girlish  sprite 
enticing  a  butterfly  bespeak  the 
gossamer  quality  of  a  gay  and  joy- 
ous garden?  Each  of  the  charm- 
ing little  figures  illustrated  is  ex- 
pressive of  happiness  and  pleasure, 


which  are^so  completely  captured 
in  all  of  this  sculptor's  pieces. 

Rachel  Hawks'  studio  at  Rux- 
ton,  Maryland,  is  usually  a  ren- 
dezvous for  many  of  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  are 
proud  to  tell  you  that  they  have 
posed  for  this  or  that;  and  it  is 
hard  to  decide  who  has  had  the 
better  time — the  children  or 
Rachel  Hawks  herself. 


"The  Girl  with  the 
Butterfly"— a  bronze 
fountain  figure 


"The  Boy  Bac 
chus"  and 
"Puck" 
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But  what  are  you  going  to  DO 

with  the  Geese*  laui  when  you  get  them  f 


*Or  ruff  ed  grouse,  or  sal  man ,  or  Jeer , 


How  often  Imvc  you  brought  home  a  full 
hag  .it  ihr  mil  of  a  day'*  shooting  '<*'<" 
ing,  and  tlirn  approaching  (he  table  with 
mouth  watering  in  anticipation  of  gustatory  de- 
light!—been  served  with  something  inedible  ami 
probably  resembling  leather? 

There  !•  no  longer  any  need  for  this  I  For  the 
firit  time  a  hook  has  been  written  and  published 
which  tells  the  proper  way  to  keep  and  prepare 
for  the  table  everything  that  swims,  runs  or 
(lies.  THE  DERRYDALE  COOK  BOOK  OF 
FISH  AND  CAME  is  an  encyclopedia  of  the  fine 
art  of  dining  well  I  Anil  it  will  be  welcomed  not 
only  by  sportsmen  and  by  clubs  and  rcstau- 


IO  minutes— no  more'— and  your  fried  trout,  home 
style,  will  be  lit   tor  a  king,    says  Chef  Dc  Uouy. 


rateurs,  but  by  every  hostess  who  has  ever  been 
faced  with  the  perplexing  problem  '.I  doing  jus- 
tice to  lish  or  game. 

The  printer's  mouth  watered  when  he  "set" 
this  book.  The  recipes  range  from  such  imperial 
dishes  as  Grouse  Sicilicnnc,  Supreme  of  I'heas- 
int  and  Woodcock  I'ie  to  }l—  no  lessl  — ways  of 
preparing  brook  trout.  Moreover  the  book  is 
entirely  practical)  all  recipes  arc  conveniently 
arranged,  and  only  such  ingredients  as  can  readily 
be  obtained,  arc  called  for. 

Perhaps  best  of  all,  interspersed  with  the 
recipes  are  the  best  and  most  appropriate  drinks, 
punches,  and  cups  to  go  with  each  dish,  many 
of  them  historical  ones  dating  from  the  14th  and 
1  cth  centuries. 

'In  addition  there  is  a  whole  section  of  valuable 
information  on  everything  that  you  need  to  know 
about  caring  for,  curing,  "mortifying"  and  serv- 
ing all  varieties  of  game.  Time  tables  for  boiling, 
stewing,  roasting,  etc.  Descriptions  of  how  to 
hone  birds  and  skin  rabbits,  and  hints  on  carving. 
In  a  word,  this  book  covers  everything  you  will 
need  to  know  on  the  subject,  and  we  cannot  recom- 
mend it  too  strongly  to  those  sportsmen  who 
wish  to  complete  the  circle  of  their  enjoyment  by 
serving  the  food  they  have  bagged  in  the  manner 
it  deserves.  Published  in  two  large  handsome 
volumes,  boxed.  /  2  50  numbered  sell  only.  $1  $.00. 


Drinks  Too! 

hundreds  of  recipes  for  ap- 
propriate cups  and  punches; 
w  hat « ines  to  serve  with  vari- 
ous types  of  game  and  fish. 


By  L.  P.  DkGouy 


Some  of  the  new  D  E  R  R  YDA  L  E  Booh 


HOLINVAR 


By  Marguerite  F.  Bayliss 
Illustrated  by  Robert  Ball 

This  novel  is  the  Anthony 
Adverse  of  sporting  litera- 
ture. It  is  the  story  of  two 
cousins,  super-horsemen, 
whose  family  bred  their  fam- 
ous black  hounds  for  genera- 
tions. A  family  mystery,  Dr. 
Ca  rve  r's st  ra n  ge  fox  a  n d  m a ny 
an  exciting  hunt  keep  inter- 
est at  fever  pitch  throughout  and  provide  a  fas- 
cinating and  authentic  picture  of  the  American 
sporting  world  of  1 8 1 5. 

950  numbered  sets. 
Tivo  volumes,  boxed.  $1 5.00. 


TIGERS  OF  THE  SEA 
By  Col.  Hi  gh  D.  Wise 
950  numbered  copies  at  $10. 

BEFORE  THE  MAST  IN  THE 

CLIPPERS 
By  Lt.  Cdr.  H.  Allen  Gosnell 
Illustrated.  050  numbered  copies  at  $15. 

FALLING  LEAVES 
By  Philip  H.  Babcocz 
Illustrated  by  Aiden  L.  Ripley 
g$o  numbered  copies  at  $7.50 

FIRELIGHT 
By  Burton  L.  Spiller 
Illustrated  by  Lynn  Bogue  Hunt 
950  numbered  copies  at  $10. 

MEN  AGAINST  THE  RULE 
A  History  of  the  Development  of 
Yacht  Design 
By  Charles  Lane  Poor 
950  numbered  copies  at  $10. 


AN  ANXIOUS  MOMENT: 
Salmon  Fishing 
A  Hand-Colored  Print 
By  Ralph  L.  Boyer 

A  companion  to  Mr.  Boyer's  "After  a  Big 
One".  Plate  size  I5"x2i"  with  generous  mar- 
gins. 250  hand-pulled  proofs  numbered  and 
signed.  $25  each. 
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IN  a  previous  issue  of  Country 
Life  readers  may  perhaps  rec- 
ollect an  article  narrating  the 
journey  of  a  six-ton  yawl  yacht 
from  England  across  Brittany.  It 
is  aboard  this  same  little  vessel 
Charmina  that  we  now  trace  our 
progress  by  estuaries,  open  sea, 
noble  rivers  and  restful  canals,  into 
the  Mediterranean.  This  somewhat 
unusual  route,  so  fascinating  for 
its  variety,  its  spice  of  adventure, 
its  novelty,  and  final  emergence  on 
the  historic  Middle  Sea  has  not 
only  the  merit  and  convenience  of 
avoiding  the  long  distance  via  the 
Gibraltar  Straits,  but  by  a  short 
cut  brings  you  within  radius  of  the 
French  Riviera. 

It  is  thus  very  practicable  to 
travel  comfortably  and  economi- 
cally aboard  your  own  small  craft 
from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other,  always  sleeping  in  your  own 
bed,  never  having  to  trouble  about 
baggage  or  hotel  reservations,  yet 
penetrating  to  the  most  unsophisti- 
cated parts,  through  a  wonderful 
country  of  vineyards  and  old  cas- 
tles, ancient  harbors,  salt  lagoons, 
calling  also  at  lonely  islands  right 
off  the  tourist  track.  In  thirty-five 
years  of  cruising  around  Europe, 
I  have  found  this  the  most  satis- 
fying trip  of  all  small  voyages.  If 
you  really  long  to  get  away  into 
lovely  and  romantic  environment, 
to  enjoy  daily  unexpected  inci- 
dents, to  feed  the  imagination  with 
all  sorts  of  wondrous  mental  photo- 
graphs, and  simultaneously  win  in- 


To  the  blue  Med  iterranean 


E.  KEBLE  CHATTERTON 


creased  health,  may  I  suggest  you 
follow  in  the  Charmina' s  wake? 

She  had  rested  for  the  winter 
at  Nantes  in  that  peaceful  River 
Erdre  which  flows  past  green 
lawns,  gay  waterside  balconied 
villas,  jolly  tree-sheltered  inns,  and 
wooden  jetties  into  the  busy  tidal 
Loire.  And  now,  before  a  smart 
northwester,  we  were  rushing  down 
with  the  ebb  past  shipyards,  iron- 
works, factories,  the  oil-tankers, 
tramp  steamers,  and  that  port  of 
St.  Nazaire,  which  during  the 
World  War  saw  the  landing  of  so 
many  American  troops.  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  Loire's  mouth  can 
be  terrifying  during  a  winter's 
gale,  with  its  ugly  seas  and  treach- 
erous shoals  but  the  buoyage  is 
perfect,  and  today  was  high  sum- 
mer, with  warm  sunshine  and  the 
sky  a  genuine  blue.  A  few  cutters 
were  fishing  the  Banc  de  Kerouars, 
which  separates  the  island  of 
Noirmoutier  from  the  mainland. 
A  strange  locality  that,  for  at  the 
island's  southeastern  extremity  a 
causeway  dries  out  during  low 
water  spring  tides,  with  several 
pulpit-like  beacons  affording  ref- 
uge to  pedestrians  overcome  by  the 
rushing  tide.  But  at  high  water 
there  is  as  much  as  seven  feet  of 
water  for  craft  to  pass.  Our  course, 


however,  took  us  outside  Noir- 
moutier, past  a  couple  of  lonely 
lighthouses  for  another  eight  miles 
into  the  Atlantic  till  we  picked  up 
Les  Boeufs  buoy,  whence  our 
southern  journey  properly  began. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  in  its  kindliest  mood,  not 
a  ship  in  sight,  the  European  con- 
tinent faded  away,  an  overwhelm- 
ing sun  making  the  binoculars  too 
hot  for  the  hands;  a  light  breeze, 
absence  of  wave  motion,  the  whole 
ocean  yours,  and  the  expectation 
of  gaining  lie  d'Yeu  before  twi- 
light! So  the  hours  ticked  by,  then 
a  fishing  fleet  under  sail  appeared 
picturesquely;  next  the  faint  loom 
of  the  island's  northern  end;  pres- 
ently the  tip  of  a  slender  light- 
house, a  church  spire,  a  hill  crest; 
then  the  two  long*  stone  jetties 
projecting  into  the  sea.  Within 
their  arms  we  anchored,  and  found 
ourselves  at  God's  Island — He 
d'Yeu.  And  if  you  have  yearned 
to  sail  west  to  the  Pacific  Islands, 
come  east  and  have  a  look  first 
at  this.  You  will  not  find  mention 
of  it  in  the  travel  guides,  though 
a  tiny  steamer  from  Noirmoutier 
connects  it  with  the  continent,  and 
some  day  the  tourists  will  come 
across  in  hundreds.  At  present  it 
is  just  an  uncut  gem  sparkling  in 


the  crystalline  clear  atmosphere. 

God's  Island  is  simple  brilliance, 
five  miles  long,  three  miles  wide, 
inhabited  by  kindly,  unspoilt  peo- 
ple. Nature  smiles  on  its  magnifi- 
cent sands,  its  granite  rocks,  grot- 
toes, dolmens,  forests  of  pines  and 
oaks.  The  fishing  is  abundant,  the 
shooting  free.  There  are  two  clean 
hotels  where  you  can  find  good  ac- 
commodation for  one  dollar  and  a 
half  a  day,  lobsters  and  wine  in- 
cluded. The  good  cider,  the  rich 
soup,  the  wonderful  cooking,  I 
have  never  forgotten.  And  when 
the  fishing  fleet  came  in  at  sunset 
on  the  flood,  it  was  to  fill  the  har- 
bor with  all  the  colors  possible: 
red  hulls,  blue  sails,  green  hulls, 
yellow  sails.  Strange  contrast,  too, 
that  this  Celtic  community,  set 
apart  in  the  Atlantic,  should  pos- 
sess its  own  modern  hospital,  tele- 
phones, electric  light. 

We  hoisted  sail  and  left  there 
at  dawn  with  a  freshening  breeze, 
to  cover  the  thirty  miles  to  the 
southeast,  past  the  Vendee  coun- 
try that  was  mist-covered  till  the 
sun  rose  higher.  Then,  following 
breakfast  on  deck,  the  fair  shores 
of  France  loomed  up,  another 
lofty  lighthouse,  and  the  sardine 
motor  fleet  came  hurrying  into  Les 
Sables  d'Olonnes  to  save  their 
tide.  We,  too,  were  just  in  time, 
for  the  entrance  to  this  port  be- 
comes quite  shallow  at  low  water. 
What  a  seaside  front:  white  tents, 
golden  sands,  lettuce-colored  sea, 
Canadian  canoes,  and  youth  exult- 


THE  MANOR 
HOUSE  AN- 
NOUNCES the  ex- 
tension of  its  present 
showrooms  to  accom- 
modate a  collection 
of  many  new  and  in- 
teresting models  — 
with  special  emphasis 
on*|  bedroom  furni- 
ture. 


816  So.  Figueroa  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  MANOR  HOUSE 


Alter  Ego  of  a  choice 
original,  the  Noble 
Commode  is  a  True 
Replica  of  distin- 
guished Sheraton 
Ancestry. 

Yo ur  decorator, 
through  whom  you 
must  purchase,  will 
be  happy  to  bring 
you  to  Manor  House. 


873  So.  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 


iIGH  IN  AM  ALPINE  WONDERLAND! 


lake  I. ..ill..-  anil  Virlnrla  Clarirr  fni 


SET  amid  the  breath-taking  beauty  of  snowy  peaks,  deep- 
hued  forests,  jade-green  rivers  and  glacial  waterfalls 
...  a  gorgeous  castle  at  Banff,  a  charming  chateau  at  Lake  Louise; 
a  romantic  chalet  at  Emerald  Lake!  ...  At  Banff  Springs  Hotel, 
every  window  frames  a  thrilling  picture.  Each  long  Summer  day 
is  all  too  short — for  golf  on  a  mile-high  course,  swimming  in 
warm  sulphur  and  fresh  water  pools,  riding  with  cowboy  guides; 
for  tennis,  climbing,  hiking.  .  .  .  Lilting  dance  and  concert 
music,  magic  moonlight  on  flower-scented  terraces;  motoring 
over  smooth  roads  to  Lake  Louise  and  Emerald  Lake.  Banff 
Springs  Hotel's  gracious  hospitality  and  its  gay  social  life  attract 
smart,  interesting,  world-traveled  people.  Its  appointments  are 
sumptuous,  regal.  600  choice  rooms  with  bath.  38  de  luxe  suites 
—even  the  smallest  suited  for  private  entertainment. 


An 
Alpine 
Castle 
— Banff 
Springs 
Hotel 


Special  pageants,  tournaments  and  events:  Calgary  Stampede,  July  5-10; 
Indian  Days,  Banff,  July  23-25 ;  Banff  Golf  Week,  Aug.  23-28. .  .Banff  Springs  Hotel, 
Chateau  Lake  Louise  and  Emerald  Lake  Chalet  are  open  from  June  12  to  Sept.  13. 

Enjoy  the  cool,  dustless  comfort  of  AlR-CONDITIONED  standard  sleepers,  diners  and 
lounge  cars  on  Canadian  Pacific  fast  transcontinental  trains. 


Low  Round  Trip  Fares  —  to  Banff,  North  Pacific  Coast,  California,  Alaska. 

GomjoSjom  (Pacific 

See  local  Travel  Agents — or  any  Canadian  Pacific  Office  including — 


344  Madison  Ava. 

NEW  YOKK 
C.  *S.  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 
ATLANTA 


405  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON 

1010  Chester  Aveno 
CLEVELAND 


22  Coort  St. 
BUFFALO 


1500  Locust  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


14th  &  N.  Y.  Are.  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


Dixie  Terminal  Bldg. 
CINCINNATI 


444  Seventh  Are. 
PITTSBURGH 


201  Waldheim  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY 
152  Geary  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1231  Washington  Blvd. 
DETROIT 
K.  Fourth  A  Cedar 

ST.  PAUL 


Merchants  Bk.  Bldg. 
INDIAN  APOUS 

803  W.  O.W.  Bldg. 
OMAHA 


1014  Warner  Theatre  Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 


611  2nd  Avenue.  So. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
621  So.  Grand  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES 


626  S.  W.  Broadway 
PORTLAND,  Ore. 
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You'll  Shoot  Better 
With  Xpett  Skeet  Jbad§ 


GOOD  scores  at  Skeet  de- 
pend upon  good  shell 
performance  as  well  as  good 
pointing.  Western  Xpert 
Skeet  Loads  help  to  improve 
your  scores  because  they  are 
specially  loaded  to  give 
dense,  UNIFORM  PAT- 
TERNS  at  all  Skeet  ranges — 
and  are  of  UNIFORM  VE- 
LOCITY. Variations  in  ve- 
locity from  one  shell  to  the 
next  would  make  you  miss 
targets. 

Western  White  Flyer  Targets 
are  easier  to  break  because 
they  are  easier  to  see  and 
shatter  easily  when  struck. 
The  effect  on  your  scores  is 
obvious. 

The  quiet  operation  of  West- 
ern MASTER  Skeet  Traps 
helps  to  improve  your  scores 
by  letting  you  concentrate 
on  the  targets.  .  .  .  Mail  the 
Coupon  for  the  Western 
Trap  and  Skeet  Equipment 
Manual,  or  just  write. 


 mi_ 

J"        "  ~  -  —  ' 

^Blaps... targets. ammunition 

1  -j 

WESTERN  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Dept.  E-93,  East  Alton,  111.  | 
^^^X         Please  mail,  without  charge,  the  Vestern  Trap  and  Skeet  Equip- 
ment Manual. 

!     Name  ,   I 

I     Address   | 

I     Post  Office  State   I 

1  ! 


which  some  are  double,  triple, 
quadruple,  and  even  sextuple.  Let 
it  be  stated  that  for  a  yacht  draw- 
ing not  more  than  5l/2  feet,  need- 
ing not  more  height  above  water- 
line  than  8  feet  1 1  inches  for  pass- 
ing under  the  many  bridges,  and 
having  an  overall  length  not  ex- 
ceeding 90  feet,  but  able  of  course 
to  lower  her  masts,  it  is  practicable 
to  cut  across  this  southwest  cor- 
ner of  France  in  about  a  fortnight. 
However,  many  will  prefer  to  pro- 
ceed with  such  leisure  as  to  enjoy 
the  exquisite  country. 

In  this  brief  article  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  this  rustic 
waterway  as  it  passes  through  val- 
leys with  all  the  changing  pano- 
rama of  hills,  white  cliffs  gorges, 
pleasant  red-roofed  farms,  long 
stretches  of  ambling  plain,  fertile 
fields,  immense  poplars  and  cyp- 
ress, till  you  come  to  the  olives 
and  know  that  the  sea  cannot  be 
far  away.  The  traffic  of  barges  is 
not  excessive.  There  are  enough 
villages,  small  towns,  and  the  big 
city  of  Toulouse,  to  supply  you 
with  every  need.  The  people  are 
charming,  the  lock-keepers  courte- 
ous, and  if  you  are  wise,  I  think 
you  will  find  a  dozen  locks  daily 
quite  rapid  enough  progress.  Ow- 
ing to  the  heat,  the  best  hours 
for  travel  are  between  sunrise  and 
eleven,  stopping  during  the  noon 
fierceness  alongside  some  branch- 
sheltered  bank,  and  resuming  the 
voyage  at  three  p.m.  We  found  the 
pleasantest  and  coolest  hours  be- 
tween four  p.m.  and  eight  p.m.  It 
is  best  to  rig  up  an  awning  over 
the  deck  against  the  glare. 

So  will  you  relish  each  wonder- 
ful day  gliding  by  tobacco  fields 
and  vineyards,  through  forest 
glades  and  green  shadows,  past 
sleepy  old  villages  and  ancient 
buildings,  tying  up  at  night  either 
to  some  hamlet's  stone  quay  or  in 
sylvan  solitude  beneath  a  ridge  of 
poplars.  Agen,  Moissac,  Castelsar- 
rasin,  Carcassone  (with  its  medie- 
val city),  Beziers,  and  all  the  other 
fascinating  places  come  and  go: 
but  you  speed  on  eager  and  un- 
satiated.  sometimes  crossing  rivers 


by  viaduct  and  so  into  the  Langue- 
doc  country  of  a  thousand  legends. 
Just  before  Agde,  and  after  bid- 
ding farewell  to  that  sweet  village 
of  Homps,  there  is  a  fine  run  of 
thirty  miles  without  one  obstruct- 
ing lock;  so  the  engine  throttle 
can  be  opened  out,  and  the 
southern  scenery  rushes  along  as  if 
at  the  cinema. 

The  fortnight  has  spent  itself 
all  too  quickly,  and  here  you  may 
stop  at  Les  Onglous  to  rehoist 
masts,  set  sail,  discard  fend-offs 
that  were  so  necessary  for  the 
locks.  Ahead  is  the  vast  lagoon 
known  as  Etang  de  Thau,  a  dozen 
miles  long,  and  not  infrequently- 
lashed  by  the  mistral  into  a  rough 
sea;  but  when  once  beyond  this 
expanse  you  enter  a  kind  of  Vene- 
tian canal,  with  wharves,  houses, 
noble  buildings,  shops,  restau- 
rants, on  either  side,  and  bridges 
that  fly  open  in  response  to  your 
tooting  on, the  fog  horn.  For  this 
is  Sete,  and  now  your  eyes  behold 
those  typical  southern-rigged  tar- 
tanes,  whilst  above  the  high  walls 
of  the  harbor  is  the  wine-colored 
Mediterranean.  Eastwards  you 
may  seek  the  world's  playground 
along  the  Riviera:  westwards  you 
may  sail  into  Spain  and  the 
Balearics.  For  ourselves  we  chose 
to  continue  across  the  treacherous 
Gulf  of  Lions,  past  the  Rhone 
mouths,  to  Marseille,  to  that  per- 
fect little  harbor  Cassis,  to  Bandol, 
Toulon,  to  the  Golden  Isles: 
thence  along  the  Riviera — St. 
Raphael,  Cannes.  Nice,  Monte 
Carlo — and  even  into  Italy.  But 
that  is  a  long  story,  and  must  be 
told  some  other  time. 

John  Will  iam  Young 

Alartin 

(Continued  from  page  58) 

men  to  bring  him  into  the  inner 
councils  where  his  is  about  the  only 
ungrayed  head  to  be  seen.  Today, 
rive  years  after  his  initiation  into 
the  brotherhood  of  horsemen,  he 
is  a  director  of  the  Maryland 
Jockey  Club.  Vice  President  of  the 


A  Jewell  for  Gentrie 

FOR  SPORTSMEN  AND  COLLECTORS 

In  October,  1936,  Country  Life  published  "A  Jewell 
for  Gentrie,"  the  story  of  the  recent  exhibition  of 
sporting  literature  at  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Such  interest  was  expressed  in  the  exhibition  and  in 
the  record  of  it  furnished  by  this  story,  that  Country 
Life  has  had  the  article  reprinted  in  booklet  form, 
containing  the  same  illustrations  as  the  original  article. 
Copies  of  this  booklet  are  now  available  and  may  be 
had  with  our  compliments  by  writing  to 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

25 1  Fourth  Ave, 
New  York  City 
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They  have  that  certain  air 


Lucky  Polar  Bear  in  his  arctic 
home!  All  around  him  is  the  purest 
air  in  the  world. 

Lucky  BUDWEISER!  Fermented  in 
sterile  air .  .  .  in  spotless,  glass- 
lined  tanks  ...  in  new  and  ultra 
modern  buildings  fortified  by  costly 
filters  against  the  intrusion  of  im- 
pure air.  No  microscopic  organism 
present  in  ordinary  air  can  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  our  priceless, 
pure-culture  yeast.  Expensive? 
Yes,  but  our  ideals  demand  it — and 
every  sip  of  BUDWEISER  proves 
its  worth. 

Lucky  you!  No  effort  is  spared 
to  give  all  of  you  BUDWEISER. 


In  Bottles 


THIS  TEST! 

drink  Budweiser  for  five  days 

ON  THE  SIXTH  DAY  TRY  TO  DRINK  A  SWEET 

beer,  you  will  want  Budweiser's 

FLAVOR  THEREAFTER. 





Order  a  carton  for  your  home 
NO  DEPOSIT  REQUIRED 


Budweiser 

KING  OF   BOTTLED  BEER 


A     N      H      E      U     S  E 


R-BUSCH       •      ST.  LOUIS 
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If  we  should  undertake  some  serious  count- 
ing and  tabulation,  we'd  probably  find  that, 
numerically,  more  people  come  to  The  Home- 
stead for  the  Spa  and  its  benefits  than  for  any 
other  single  reason. 

But  there  are  many,  many  folk  who  come 
for  the  so-comfortable,  so-luxurious  way  of 
life  they  find  here,  with  no  thought  of  the  Spa 
and  its  thermal  baths,  its  healing  treatments. 

And  there  are  all  those  who  come  for  golf 
that  is  superlative,  or  for  the  hundred  miles 
or  so  of  well-kept  trails  and  the  well-mannered 
horses  in  the  stables.  Or  perhaps  tennis  is 
really  the  major  attraction  for  enough  people 
to  constitute  a  host  by  themselves — for  here 
is  tennis  at  its  best. 

And  the  evenings  in  the  Great  Hall,  or  the 
Crystal  Room,  or  the  theatre — these  also  pro- 
vide a  charm  that  (we  are  told)  is  peculiarly 
of  The  Homestead  and  not  quite,  ever,  of  the 
"  hotel  -resort  atmosphere." 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  The  Homestead  provides 
a  way  of  life  which  isn't  to  be  duplicated  elsewhere,  and 
a  pattern  of  daily  occupations  and  recreations  and 
pleasures  which  seems  exactly  to  the  liking  of  most  of 
our  guests.  Have  you  considered  tasting  it,  this  spring? 


k 
am 


Homestead 


OCATED  AT  HOT  SPRINGS 


New  York  booking  office  in  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 


Washington  booking  office  in  the 
Mayflower  Hotel 


Polo  Association,  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  Hunt  Cup  Committee 
and  of  the  Maryland  Horse  Breed- 
ers Association. 

It  would,  however,  be  misap- 
plied emphasis  to  lay  any  stress  on 
his  titles  as  a  committeeman.  For 
one  thing,  they  are  the  result 
rather  than  the  cause  of  the  posi- 
tion he  holds  in  Maryland  sport- 
ing circles.  Aside  from  the  respect 
which  a  modest  attainment  of  suc- 
cess always  engenders,  the  thing 
which  his  associates  feel  for  Bill 
Martin  is  neighborly  friendship. 
He  has  an  unobtrusive,  entirely 
undemonstrative  way  of  radiating 
generosity  and  pleasure.  The 
friends  who  have  ridden  his  point- 
to-point  horses  never  get  the  idea 
that  he  is  doing  them  a  favor.  The 
countrymen  who  recently  found 
that  someone  had  sent  fifty  gallons 
of  whiskey  to  enliven  their  Farm- 
ers Day,  had  no  way  of  knowing 
the  donor — though  some  of  them 
took  a  good  guess.  His  knack  of 
avoiding  the  grand  manner 
amounts  almost  to  genius.  When 
he  throws  a  party,  it  is  a  whole- 
hearted gesture  of  inviting  some 
friends  to  share  some  new  posses- 
sion. He  won  the  Maryland  Hunt 
Cup,  and  there  was  an  impromptu 
jamboree  at  his  cottage  where  all 
who  dropped  in  were  welcome.  He 
built  a  new  stable,  and  dedicated 
it  with  a  barn  dance.  He  bought  a 
horse  van,  installed  a  makeshift 
bar,  and  did  a  house-to-house 
canvass  till  most  of  the  neighbor- 
hood had  reason  to  rejoice  the  pur- 
chase. One  day,  learning  that  the 
polo  field  had  been  taken  over  for 
mortgages,  he  made  a  quiet  deal 
to  buy  it,  and  then  rented  it  back 
to  the  polo  club  for  approximately 
the  price  of  its  taxes. 

To  the  come-and-go  variety  of 
his  acquaintance  Bill  Martin  is  apt 
to  appear  in  the  role  of  a  playboy. 
The  owner  of  winning  race  horses, 
the  giver  of  discreet  but  highly 
successful  parties,  he  seems  to  sug- 
gest the  type,  and  he  is  too  far 
from  caring  what  people  think  to 
go  into  explanations.  The  fact  is 
that  the  last  few  years  have  made 
more  of  a  difference  than  even  his 
close  friends  know.  When  he 
bought  Worthington  Farm,  it  was 
in  confessed  ignorance  of  the  ins- 
and-outs  of  running  the  place.  He 
liked  the  country  but  he  was 
twenty-two  and  the  glamor  of  city 
lights  and  foreign  travel  still  had 
their  appeal.  When  he  departed  on 
trips,  the  management  was  left  to 
other  hands. 

Of  late,  however,  there  have 
been  fewer  trips  and  much  more 
of  the  personal  touch.  Persons 
driving  along  the  road  often  stop 
to  admire  the  new  office  building, 
neatly  designed  after  the  style  of 
Maryland  Colonial.  The  house  is 
Bill's  own  handiwork.  He  took  the 
brick  from  a  tumble-down  ruin  on 
the  place.  He  drove  about  the 
countryside  and  studied  old 
houses,  their  reproduction  and  re- 
storation. He  had  never  taken  a 
college  course  in  architecture,  but 
he  learned  by  first-hand  inspection 
and  experiments.  Then  he  took 
some  workmen  off  the  farm  and 
directed  the  building  of  the  new 


office.  Within  the  past  year  he  has 
bought  Snow  Hill,  estate  of  the 
late  C.  L.  A.  Heiser,  and  has  be- 
gun study  on  some  plans  for  the 
old  house  which  looks  down  over 
the  Maryland  Hunt  Club  course. 

Bill's  new  interests  also  include 
the  practical  matters  of  running  a 
big  farm.  Aside  from  the  horses, 
he  has  gone  in  for  beef  cattle  and 
is  now  planning  to  expand  into  the 
sheep  market.  He  has  begun  to 
cultivate  fields  which  have  not 
been  plowed  for  years.  His  idea  is 
to  work  a  balance  between  crops 
and  stock  so  as  to  make  the  farm 
a  self-supporting  unit. 

Xone  of  this  new  work  has  been 
done  to  the  exclusion  of  older  in- 
terests. In  fact,  Bill  is  no  longer 
the  easy-going  fellow  who  buys 
and  sells  horses  on  other  people's 
say-so.  It  would  astonish  some  of 
his  former  cronies  to  hear  him  dis- 
course on  points  of  conformation 
and  on  the  intricate  mysteries  of 
bloodlines^,  Each  summer  he  goes 
to  the  Saratoga  Sales  to  match 
wits  with  the  most  astute  horse- 
men in  America  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  yearlings.  Each  succeed- 
ing year  when  the  colts  have  been 
broken  and  trained  to  gallop,  he 
finds  out  where  his  judgment  suc- 
ceeded and  where  it  failed.  Like 
most  of  his  fellow  mortals,  Bill 
makes  his  share  of  mistakes,  but 
there  is  this  to  say  to  his  credit — 
he  very  seldom  makes  the  same 
one  twice. 

An  open  mind  and  a  frank  ad- 
mission of  his  own  inexperience 
have  been  Bill's  best  assets  in  the 
game  of  racing  and  training 
horses.  There  are  several  points, 
however,  on  which  he  has  fixed 
ideas.  He  is  sternly  against  the 
practice  of  rushing  colts  into  com- 
petition before  they  have  reached 
full  strength.  He  seldom  runs  a 
two-year-old  until  the  autumn 
races,  and  only  then  if  the  horse 
is  rugged  and  well  up  to  its  age. 
Another  of  his  dogmatic  views  is 
on  the  responsibility  of  an  owner 
toward  a  horse  grown  old  or  crip- 
pled in  the  service.  Bill  makes  it 
his  personal  duty  to  find  these 
veterans  a  good  home.  Half  a 
dozen  chasers  whose  names  were 
in  headlines  a  year  or  so  back 
have  been  given  to  neighborhood 
farmers  to  ride.  There  is  always 
one  proviso  to  the  gift.  Under  no 
circumstance  is  the  horse  to  be 
raced,  and  if  the  new  owner  de- 
cides not  to  keep  the  animal,  it 
comes  back  to  the  Worthington 
Valley  Farm. 

Steeplechase  has  always  been 
Bill's  main  interest.  Flat  racing 
came  along  as  a  side-issue  to 
breeding  and  training.  He  would 
rather  win  the  Maryland  Hunt 
Cup  than  the  Kentucky  Derby. 
With  one  leg  on  the  Whistler 
Challenge  Cup,  his  next  ambition 
is  to  be  the  first  owner  to  retire  it. 
After  that  he  wants  to  breed  a 
horse  good  enough  to  send  abroad 
for  the  British  Grand  National. 
Talking  to  Bill,  you  get  the  idea 
that  he  is  not  overly  impatient 
for  these  climactic  afternoons  to 
arrive.  The  longer  the  wait,  the 
more  mornings  he  will  have  to 
enjoy  himself  at  the  exercise  track. 
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PEOPLE  WHO  TRAVEL  IN  GLASS  TRAINS 


\V 


%  In  Germany  there  is  a  "glass  train",  through  the  sides  and  roof  of  which  travelers 
enjoy,  and  photograph  for  lasting  remembrance,  the  loveliest  scenery,  ancient  castles  and 
picturesque  country  folk.  This  glass  train  is  symbolic  of  travel  in  Germany:  You  enjoy 
nature  s  chann  and  the  treasures  of  twenty  centuries  of  progress  in  modern  travel  comfort. 
The  same  variety  and  contrasts  in  a  great  entertainment  program — for  this  is 

FESTIVAL  YEAR  IN  GERMANY 

Revel  in  the  tradition  of  Wagner  at  the  world  s  finest  presentations  of  his  immortal 
works  during  the  Bayreuth  Wagner  Festivals.  Dream  with  the  romantic  melodies  of 
Mozart  and  Strauss  at  the  Munich  Opera  Weeks.  Visit  the  great  Art  Expositions  at 
Berlin.  Dresden  and  Munich,  and  the  Exposition  "Nation  at  Work  at  Duesseldorf. 
Join  the  festive  throngs  in  ancient  Nuremberg.  Re-live  your  student  days  at  dear  old 
Heidelberg.  Enjoy  the  reconstruction  of  health  at  Germany  s  world -renowned  spas.  Let 
the  spirit  of  merrymaking  captivate  you  at  picturesque  folk  festivals  in  medieval  walled 
towns.  Warm-hearted  hospitality  will  add  charm  to  your  pleasant  travel  adventures. 

All  at  surprisingly  small  cost.  Railroad  fares  in  Germany  are  reduced  60%  for 
foreign  visitors.  Travel  Marks  in  the  convenient  form  of  travelers  checks  are  available  at 
about  40%  below  regular  Reichsmark  quotations.  Consult  your  travel  agent  or  write  for 
folder.  " Auf  Wiedersehen  in  Germany'  ,  and  list  of  interesting  events  to  Department  7. 

GERMAN      RAILROADS     INFORMATION  OFFICE 

6  6  5      FIFTH      AVENUE,      NEW     YORK,      N.  Y. 
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(Continued  from  page  5 J) 

ami,  by  (hit  marriage,  hail  become 
muster  of  Holton  Farm,  above 
Bristol,  There,  in  1791,  he  added 
extensively"  to  the  seventeenth -cen- 
tury house  ti>  make  il  a  country 
seat  more  in  accord  with  his  ideas 
of  what  was  suitable  to  the  man- 
ner of  life  then  fashionable  At 
that  time  almost  every  man  of 
consequence  in  Philadelphia  had  a 
fine  country  place,  and  these  coun- 
try-seats were  matters  of  great 
pride  to  their  owners. 

I  wen  after  all  the  additions  to 
Holton  Farm,  which  left  it  sub- 
stantially as  it  is  today,  he  was 
not  -'tisfied  and  acquired  land  on 
the  Skippack  Tike  overlooking  the 
VVhitemarsh  Valley.  There  he  built 
The  Highlands  in  a  style  and  on 
a  -vale  that  he  felt  truly  mirrored 
the  social  standard-  then  dom 
inant.  The  main  |M»rtion  of  the 
house,  its  facade  of  carefully  cut 
ashlar  with  pilasters  rising  to  the 
central  pediment,  does  not  belie 
by  its  courtly  aspect  the  tpadoua 
interior.  An  exceptionally  wide 
hallway  run-  through  the  depth  of 
the  house  from  front  to  back; 
opening  from  this,  by  a  broad 
archway  at  the  farther  end,  a 
cross-hall  accommodate-  the  stair- 
ca-e  which  -weep-  up  to  a  land- 
ing lighted  by  a  Palladian  win- 
dow Thus  the  open  expanse  of  the 
main  hall  gives  an  impression  of 
ample  dignity.  On  each  side  of  this 
broad  main  hall  are  loftv  rooms 


whn-e  generous  proportions  arc 
truly  Indicative  of  the  architec- 
tural inannei  o|  the  federal  Kra. 

In  building  The  Highlands,  An- 
thony Morris  seems  to  have  over- 
reached himself  and  is  said  to 
have  reduced  himself  for  the  time 
being  almost  to  bankruptcy.  It  is 
also  said  thai  he  borrowed  from 
his  father  everything  that  Captain 
Morris,  in  view  of  the  rights  of 
his  other  children,  felt  justified  in 
letting  him  have.  That  explains 
the  clause  in  Captain  Morris's 
will  which  follows: 

"Whereas  I  (eel  an  equal  affect  inn 
fur  my  children,  hut  having  already 
given  as  much  of  real  estate,  and  other 
property,  to  my  sons  Ifcnjamin  W. 
Morris  and  Anthony  Morris  rcspei  - 
lively,  as  is  their  respective  full  por- 
tions and'  «hares  of  all  my  estate,  and, 
herehy,  mo-cover,  foriiivinu  and  re- 
leasinK  to  them,  and  eai  h  of  them,  all 
hook  delils  that  I  now  have,  or  may 
hi\c.  aiMin-t  them,  .it  the  time  of  my 
dece.i«e,  I  wish  them,  anil  those  con- 
cerned, to  know  that  these  are  my  rea- 
sons why  I  have  given  my  remaining 
e.-tate  to  my  other  six  children.  .  .  ." 

Owing  to  his  straitened  circum- 
stances at  this  juncture,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Anthony  Morris  was 
unable  to  finish  fully  the  great 
staircase  or  carry  out  other  plans 
he  had  in  mind  to  make  The  High- 
lands realize  his  ideal  of  elegance. 
How  completely  every  detail  was 
considered  may  be  inferred  from 
the  elaborate  scheme  of  the  octa- 
gonal spring-house,  which  wa.; 
finished  at  just  about  the  same 
time  as  the  dwelling. 

With  Holton  Farm  and  a  city 
house,  how  much  time  Anthony 


Morris  and  his  family  pent  at 
The  Highlands  n  would  be  hard 
to  ay,  but  the  plai  c  eem  to  have 
entered  deeply  into  their  affec- 
tions. Years  afterwards,  they  called 
his  daughter's  house,  near  George- 
town, I).  C,  The  Highland-  alter 
their  former  home  overlooking  the 
VVhitemarsh  Valley. 

In  1808,  Mrs.  Morris  died.  I  he 
same  year  The  Highlands  on  the 
Skippack,  with  its  nearly  too  acres 
of  farm  land,  was  sold  to  a  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood.  After  that, 
the  Morrises  lived  entirely  at  Hol- 
ton Farm  when  not  in  the  city. 
Although  Anthony  Morris  passed 
entirely  out  of  the  picture  of  The 
Highlands  on  the  Skippack,  after 
its  sale  in  1808,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  in  181.$,  when  he  was  in 
poor  health  and  in  need  of  a 
change  of  climate,  President  Madi- 
son entrusted  him  with  a  delicate 
mission  to  Spain  relative  to  a 
Spanish  claim  to  territory  along 
the  Mississippi  River  that  had 
supposedly  been  ceded  by  France 
to  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent wrote: 

"Would  a  confidential  service  for  a 
time  at  Cadi/,  in  an  informal  rharac- 
tcr  be  acceptable  to  you?  The  service 
is  of  an  important  nature  and  implies 
a  respectable  thouch  unaccred'ted  &  in 
some  respects  unavowed  agent." 

The  confidence  reposed  in  him 
was  a  tribute  to  his  probity  and 
diplomatic  judgment.  In  accepting 
the  post  tendered  him,  Anthony 
Morris  became  the  orginial  "Colo- 
nel House." 

From  i<So8  till  1813  there  is 


nothing  lo  record  of    I  he  High 
lands  beyond  its  farmer  owner 
ship.  Then  George  Sheaff,  a  pro 
perous  wine  men  haul  and  a  prom 
inent  and   influential   citizen  of 
Philadelphia,  bought  il  as  a  roiin 
try  -cat.  Hi    wife  wa-  Arm  <  alii 
arine  Muhlenberg,  a  daughter  of 
the  Reverend  and  Honorable.  Fred 
trick  Augustus  Conrad  Muhlen 
berg  and  a  niece  of  the  Reverend 
General  Muhlenberg.  That  broughi 
the  whole  extensive  Muhlenberg 
connection  into  relation  with  Tlr 
Highlands,  the  more  readily,  in- 
deed, because  it  was  only  a  short 
distance  up  the  Skippack  Pike  to 
The  Trap|>e,  the  first  home-plare 
in  America  of  the  Muhlenberg 
family.  The  Highlands  once  more 
became  a  focus  of  social  life,  espe- 
cially as  Mr.  Sheaff  s  large  family 
was  just  growing  up. 

Mr.  Sheaff  took  immense  in- 
terest and  pride  in  his  country 
place,  made  numerous  improve- 
ments, and  not  a  few  of  the  trees 
that  now  grace  The  Highlands,  he 
brought  out  as  saplings  in  his  own 
carriage  when  he  drove  from  the 
city.  About  1830  he  added  the 
long  or  "glass"  gallery  running 
across  the  north  front  of  the  house, 
replaced  the  former  mantels  with 
the  present  black  marble  mantels, 
and  made  other  changes  in  accord 
with  the  taste  of  the  time.  It  was 
Mr.  Sheaff  also  who  built  the 
machicolated  wall  along  the  north 
side  of  the  garden,  with  the  garden 
houses  at  each  end,  constructed 
the  greenhouses,  planted  some  of 
the  boxwood  we  now  see,  and  did 
much  to  establish  the  foundations 


.  recipe  for  happy  guests 


Put  your  guests  up  royally  on  a  Simmons  Beautyrest 
and  the  nights  spent  in  your  house  will  not  mar  the 
happy  tenor  of  their  days.  Beautyrest  Twins  are  twin 
beds,  treated  decoratively  as  a  unit .  .  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  growing  importance  of  the  traditional  in 
home  furnishings.  Or,  they  are  an  unforgettably  com- 
fortable double  bed.  And  because  each  twin  is  a 
Simmons  Beautyrest  .  .  your  guests  enjoy  the  world's 
most  luxurious  sleep  .  .  acclaim  you  perfect  hostess 
to  well-cared  for  guests.  Beautyrest  mattress,  cus- 
tom-built as  soft  or  firm  as  you  desire,  from 
$39.50  to  $100.  Box  Springs  (to  match) 
$39.50.  Head  Boards,  (in  period  or  mod- 
ern designs)  $35  to  $125. 


house  of  beautiful  beds 
420  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  •  Phone  WIckersbam  2-3360 
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Entrance  to  the  Palace  of  the  Dukes,  Nancy 

LeT  France  cater  to  your  whims  this 
summer  with  her  own  varied  charms,  -w  From  Alsace  to  Gascony 
. . .  from  Brittany  to  the  Cote  d'Azur  . . .  are  quaint  picture-ham- 
lets, glories  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  splendor  of  chateaux  .  .  . 
and  hotels,  inns  and  tiny  pensions  with  moderate  tariffs  -w  Stroll 
along  the  sea-wall  of  a  Breton  fishing-town  and  watch  the 
ancient  ritual  of  the  blessing  of  the  fleet  .  .  .  pause  at  a  market- 
square,  gay  as  a  musical  comedy  .  .  .  join  a  lace-capped  throng 
for  the  simple  faith  of  a  Pardon,  -w  Chinon  where  Jeanne  d'Arc 
faced  her  King  ...  at  Gisors,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's  proud 
castle  frowns  upon  the  Seine  .  .  .  Cluny's  Benedictine  abbey 
stood  through  the  mists  of  the  Dark  Ages,  -w  Dine  on  a  rose- 
entwined  terrasse  overlooking  the  sea  in  Cannes  ...  or  behind 
the  walls  of  a  Normandy  garden  beloved  by  Madame  de  Sevigne 
.  .  .  drink  wines  whose  praises  were  sung  by  the  Troubadours, 
■w  Exotic  beaches  .  .  .  golf  by  the  sea  or  in  an  Alpine  setting. 

Paris  International  Exposition 

May  to  November 

50%  rail  fare  reduction  during  this  period 

Visit  France ..  .play  at  her  coast  and  mountain  resorts ...  or  regain  your  health 
at  her  spas.  ..your  local  Travel  Agent  will  gladly  give  you  all  information. 
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for  the  mellowed  garden  composi- 
tion we  now  see,  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  in  all  of  the  country- 
side of  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  Highlands  ultimately  passed 
by  inheritance  to  George  Sheaff's 
fifth  son,  John  Peter  David  Sheaff, 
who  died  some  years  ago,  a  wid- 
ower without  issue.  A  courtly  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school,  he  is 
perhaps  chiefly  remembered  for 
his  eccentricities.  For  one  thing, 
he  "always  smelled  delightfully  of 
whisky"  and,  it  is  said,  he  was 
accustomed  to  give  his  men-ser- 
vants and  any  workmen  he  had 
doing  jobs  about  the  place  a  gen- 
erous ration  of  whisky  each  morn- 
ing. He  had  an  obsession  for 
perpetually  building,  becoming  dis- 
satisfied with  the  work,  and 
straightway  demolishing  it  to  have 
it  done  all  over  again  more  to  his 
liking.  He  practically  retained  a 
carpenter  "in  residence."  Every 
morning  when  the  carpenter  would 
report  for  work,  to  do  some  spe- 
cific job  already  'designated,  Mr. 
Sheaff  would  tell  him  not  to  bother 
about  it  just  then,  but  to  stay 
around  as  there  would  probably 
be  something  else  to  do  later  on 
in  the  day.  There  was  a  substan- 
tially constructed  pine  scaffolding 
built  around  the  staircase  at  The 
Highlands,  under  color  of  making 
some  alterations  to  the  balustrade 
— fortunately  the  intent  was  never 
carried  out — and  it  stayed  there 
for  more  than  sixty  years.  The 
pine  scantlings  had  grown  mahog- 
any hued  from  age,  yet,  if  anyone 
went  to  call,  Mr.  Sheaff  would  al- 
ways apologize  for  the  scaffold  by 
saying  he  had  just  decided  on 
some  alterations  that  rendered  its 
temporary  presence  necessary.  The 
scaffold  stayed  there  till  his  death. 

Another  instance  of  his  build- 
ing idiosyncrasies  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  near-by  church, 
St.  Thomas's,  Whitemarsh.  Mr. 
Sheaff  was  one  of  the  vestrymen 
and,  when  it  was  decided  to  erect 
the  present  (and  third)  edifice  on 
the  site,  he  was  made  chairman  of 
the  building  committee.  The  walls 
would  rise  and  then  be  torn  down 
again.  This  kept  up  for  thirty 
years,  and  during  all  that  time 
services  had  to  be  held  in  the 
Parish  Hall.  Finally,  the  congre- 
gation lost  patience  and  demanded 
that  the  church  be  finished.  This 
impertinence  threw  Mr.  Sheaff 
into  such  dudgeon  that  he  not 
only  resigned  from  the  vestry  and 
left  the  parish,  but  also  took  his 
pew  with  him.  The  pew  is  still  up- 
stairs in  The  Highlands.  After  Mr. 
Sheaff's  death,  The  Highlands  fell 
into  a  sorry  state  of  disrepair  for 
some  years;  the  garden  was  over- 
grown and  distressed,  and  the 
whole  place  seemed  on  the  road 
to  complete  ruin. 

It  was  then  that  Miss  Caroline 
Sinkler  took  The  Highlands  for 
her  country-seat  and  conscien- 
tiously restored  it  with  full  sym- 
pathy for  its  past,  giving  many 
additional  touches,  however,  that 
have  imparted  to  it  an  outstanding 
character  among  all  the  old  estates 
of  Pennsylvania.  Her  own  heir- 
looms have  a  fitting  background 
in  the  spacious  rooms  of  the  house 


and,  in  the  garden,  old  pieces  of 
sculpture  and  fragments  from  va- 
rious sources  serve  as  accents  in  a 
kindly  setting  that  had  been 
ripening  for  such  embellishment 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
An  enthusiastic  gardener  with  a 
due  appreciation  of  garden  struc- 
ture, Miss  Sinkler  planted  the  box 
parterre  and,  as  chance  offered, 
from  here  and  there  collected 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  splendid 
old  boxwood  to  which,  in  no  small 
measure,  the  garden's  picturesque- 
ness  and  charm  are  due. 

Thus  The  Highlands  is  a  faith- 
ful reflection  of  three  conspicuous 
episodes  in  the  social  life  of 
America:  the  Federal  Era,  when 
Anthony  Morris  built  it  to  meet 
his  conceptions  of  a  fashionable 
country-seat  fit  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  Republican  Court;  the 
later  period  of  solid  neo-Grec 
elegance  joined  with  the  dawning 
romanticism  inspired  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels,  when  George  Sheaff 
laid  with  vision  the  foundations  of 
an  exceptionally  gracious  garden 
and  brought  the  house  into  line 
with  the  fashionable  ideals  of  his 
day;  and,  last  of  all,  the  modern 
age,  when  its  present  owner,  in 
this  heritage  of  house  and  garden 
together,  has  wisely  employed  what 
was  best  in  the  old  along  with  cos- 
mopolitan elements  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  of  our  own  times. 


Interlude  at  Ischl 

(Continued  jrom  page  64) 

from  friends  to  mail  them  Zauner's 
chocolates — especially  those  leaves, 
flecked  with  gold.  I  found  their 
assortment  of  sweets  much  too 
tempting  to  face  at  teatime,  so  I 
decided  to  forego  my  dessert 
wherever  I  dined  and,  instead, 
would  drop  in  at  Zauner's  for 
pastry  and  coffee. 

The  most  famous  pub  of  the 
spa  is  Ottwenger's,  just  across  the 
main  bridge  from  the  promenade. 
Each  of  its  small  rooms  is  crowded 
from  six  o'clock  on,  and  deserv- 
edly, for  Ottwenger's  is  gay,  simple 
— typically  Austrian.  The  men  of 
a  three-piece  band,  including  an 
accordion  player,  burst  into  song 
halfway  through  each  piece  and 
local  boys  in  leather  shorts  go  into 
their  thigh  -  slapping  dances 
throughout  the  evening. 

In  fact,  it  was  at  Ottwenger's 
that  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  the 
summer  before  his  father  died,  was 
so  taken  with  the  dances  and  yod- 
eling  of  one  of  the  lads,  he  ar- 
ranged to  have  him  bring  a  troupe 
of  Tyrolean  girls  and  boys  to  Lon- 
don. During  the  winter  season  of 
'36,  these  Austrian  peasants  were 
the  night  club  hit  of  the  West  End 
where  they  "did  their  stuff"  each 
evening  at  Grosvenor  House. 

Their  leader,  Fritz  Pammes- ; 
berger  cuts  quite  a  figure  in  Ischl. 
He  owns  a  car,  a  sports  model,  the 
top  of  which  is  kept  down  in  any- 
thing but  a  hurricane.  He  hires 
out  his  car  at  taxi  rates.  With  his 
police  dog  sitting  beside  him, 
Fritz,  in  his  picturesque  Tyrolean 
(Continued  on  page  86)  | 
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•  Grandmothers  are,  at  present,  incalculable.  Some  flv  planes,  bead 
federations  of  clubs,  interior- decorate  for  profit.  But  there  are 
grandmothers  still  who  delight  in  being  gentle  despots  of  their  fami- 
lies—matriarchs of  the  pickle  jars. 

Just  such  a  grandmother  out  on  a  farm,  wrote  down  for  Heinz,  her 
own  "receipt '  for  putting  up  sliced  cucumber  pickle.  This  was  the 
pickle  she  set  such  store  by,  because  it  stayed  so  fresh  and  green  — 
garden-crispy— all  year. 

Step  by  step  Heinz  famous  chefs  follow  her  rule.  And  the  pickle 
dish  appears  once  more  on  smart  dinner  tables.  It  s  crystal  now,  rather 
than  cut-glass,  but  the  pickle  is  the  same  as  of  old.  And  its  piquant 
goodness  starts  a  wave  of  remembering  .  .  . 

Remembering  .  .  .  golden  cucumber  flowers  trailing  over  the  sun- 
baked earth  .  .  .  the  smell  of  the  kitchen  at  pickhn'  time  .  .  .  and 
grandmother,  looking  very  tall  in  her  coif  of  a  snowy  bnen  towel, 
moving  through  spicy  incense-clouds  .  .  . 

Grandmother  knows  best.  Now  she's  first  to  say  that  the  old-fashioned 
fresh  cucumber  pickle  she  serves  comes  from  jars  marked  Heinz  "57™. 

Tune  in  Heinz  Magazine  of  the  Air.  Full  half  hour  —  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday  mornings.  11  E.  D.  S.T.;  10  E.  S.  T.;  9  C.  S.T.;  12  Noon  It  T.;  11 
P.  T. — Columbia  Network. 


Nothing  could  he  more 
attractive  for  intimate  little 
dinners  chez  vous  than  the 
pale  pink  organdy  gown  or 
house  coat  from  Hattie 
Carnegie.  Bands  of  headed 
emhroidery  in  duhonnct 
accent  the  full  sweep  and 
give  a  slenderizing  line 


ountty 


A  new  slant  for  summer  hedrooms  or  houdoirs  for  a  light  cool  effect 
is  white  wrought  iron  furniture  from  W .  and  J.  Sloane — a  Salterini 
design.  Against  a  tealeaf  paper  in  silver  and  white,  outlined  hy 
columns  of  a  vine  design  (papers  from  Imperial)  the  draped  chintz 
canopy  (F.  Schumacher  and  Co.)  in  cream,  huge  pink  roses  with 
hluegreen  leaves,  is  particularly  effective.  The  magnificent  sil 
mirror  is  Rose  Cumming's;  the  modern  silver  Georg  Jensen's;  mod- 
ern hottles — Elsie  de  ^Colfe;  antique  hordes  aud  tiehacks  in  lily  de- 
sign— James  Pendleton;  VSoske  Shops  carved  rug;  de  Quintal's 
rug;   mattress— Hale;    Directoire    iron    hed — Decorators  Exchange 
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/Sr  Pontiac  believed  that  a  utility  car  could  be  both  practical  and  beautiful. 
VX/  One  look  at  this  big,  handsome  station  wagon  and  you'll  agree.  You'll 
be  proud  to  have  guests  identify  it  as  yours.  You'll  be  delighted  with  the  swift, 
dependable  way  it  performs  its  duties.  And  you'll  find  that  its  thrift  makes  a  surprising 
difference  in  estate  expense.  Your  Pontiac  dealer  has  all  the  facts  about  this 
eight -passenger  carry-all.    Get  the  proof  that  this  bigger  car  is  a  better  buy. 

PONTIAC   MOTOR    DIVISION.   PONTIAC.   MICHIGAN.   Genera]  Motors  Sale.  Corporation 

Silver  Streak  Pontiac 

AMERICA'S    FINEST   LOW-PRICED    STATION  WAGON 


DOG  LOVERS 
RS  Of  DOG  LOVERS 


MOSSE  has  dedicated  to  our  canine 
companions  these  very  practical 
towels  of  vigorous  Terry  Cloth.  They  are 
extra  absorbent,  to  give  shaggy  or  silky 
coat  a  thorough  drying  after  the  bath. 

The  embroidered  pictures  may  be 
ordered  of  any  breed,  or  a  photograph 
of  the  individual  dog  will  be  followed, 
without  extra  charge. 


A  Grand 
Individualized  Gift 

for  your  week  end  hostess 
Box  of  2  towels,  $3.50 
Box  of  4  towels.  S6.85 
Box  of  6  towels.  510.00 

May  be  ordered  by  mail. 


Interlude  at  Isclil 

(Continued  from  page  82) 
costume,  presents  a  stunning  pic- 
ture. No  wonder  the  feminine 
guests  at  the  hotels,  when  order- 
ing a  car  from  the  concierge,  usu- 
ally insist  on  Taxi  #106.  One  more 
word  about  Ottwenger's.  If  you 
dine  there,  be  prepared  for  a  lim- 
ited menu  and  simple  sort  of  fare. 
Their  omelets  are  delicious  and,  if 
you  tell  them  what  ingredients  to 
bring,  you  can  mix  your  own  salad. 
A  specialty  of  the  house  is  a 
"peach  bowle."  Although  primar- 
ily a  drink,  an  Ottwenger  bowle 
is  really  a  course  in  itself — a  large 
goblet  full  of  sliced  peaches,  well 
covered  with  Rhine  wine. 

Another  good  place  to  dine  is 
the  grill  room  of  the  Kurhaus 
Elizabeth,  or  perhaps  I  should  use 
its  other  and  pleasanter  name, 
Rosen  Stuberl.  Incidentally,  the 
Kurhaus  Elizabeth  has  many 
points  in  its  favor  as  a  place  to 
stay  during  a  visit  to  Ischl.  While 
it  doesn't  offer  the  magnificent 
view  you  find  at  the  Grand — nor 
the  modern  comforts  of  the  latter 
— this  historic  hostelry  is  full  of 
old  world  charm.  It  stands  on  the 
bank  of  the  rushing  Taun,  and  if 
I  were  sure  of  having  a  room  on 
the  river  side  and  not  on  the  busy 
street,  I  could  be  most  contented 
there.  If  you  like  to  picture  your- 
self back  in  the  Franz  Josef  era, 
Kurhaus  Elizabeth  will  give  you 
much  to  muse  on.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  pictures  of  the  Em- 
peror, Elizabeth,  and  Katharina 
Schratt,  the  actress  who  used  to 
spend  so  many  holidays  in  Ischl 
with  the  royal  pair. 

Some  things  to  remember  when 
ordering  a  meal  at  Rosen  Stuberl 
are:  trout  caught  fresh  from  local 
waters,  boiled,  and  served  merely 
with  melted  butter;  string  beans 
which  are  done  so  beautifully  they 
deserve  to  be  treated  as  a  course 
in  themselves:  chicken  and  rice 
cooked  together  in  a  casserole;  a 
spread  for  pumpernickel  bread — 
roquefort  cheese  mixed  with  butter 
(some  like  caraway  seed?  or  chives 
added  to  it). 

Even  though  you  aren't  taking 
the  cure  in  Ischl,  the  Bad  Haus 
will  keep  you  amused — especially 
on  rainy  days.  The  equipment  is 
as  modern  as  any  found  in  Vienna 
or  Budapest,  both  of  which  cities 
are  bath  crazy.  You  can  have  all 
sorts  of  massages,  sunlights,  and 
whatnot  at  Ischl — all  very  cheap. 

There  are  lovely  drives  in  the 
environs.  If  you  haven't  a  car, 
book  up  young  Fritz  and  set  forth 
to  a  different  place  each  day  for 
lunch.  One  of  the  pleasantest  spots 
(and  lesser  known)  is  Traunsee. 
with  its  attractive  Hotel  Am  Stein. 
If  you  think  the  costumes  of  Aus- 
trian peasants  smack  of  comic 
opera,  wait  till  you  see  how  the 
staff  at  the  Hotel  Am  Stein  is 
garbed.  As  if  the  embroidered 
braces  which  hold  up  their  shorts 
weren't  colorful  enough,  the  lads 
sport  cravats  of  cerise  satin,  the 
waitresses  wearing  bows  of  the 
same  color  in  their  hair.  And 
they're  all  just  as  gay  as  their  get- 


up,  so  make  a  note  to  stop  over 
at  Traunsee  for  a  meal  or  two. 

Not  far  away  from  this  spot  is 
Gmundsen.  Here  is  probably  the 
finest  beach  in  the  whole  of  Salz- 
kammergut  and  has  what  I  con- 
sider the  loveliest  view  in  all  this 
lake  region.  Some  people  prefer 
the  austere  grandeur  of  Gosausee 
which  is  another  "must"  on  your 
list  of  excursions  out  of  Ischl.  The 
same  day  you  go  to  Gosausee,  you 
should  also  visit  Hallstatt,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  villages  in 
Austria.  Your  car  cannot  enter  the 
main  (and  only)  street,  perched 
precariously  on  a  narrow  ledge  of 
sheer  rock  over  the  lake.  It  isn't 
wide  enough  to  permit  cars — only 
pedestrians  and  bicycles. 

It's  hardly  worth  while  to  urge 
you  to  include  Wolfgangsee  among 
the  trips  to  be  made  from  Ischl — 
you'll  just  naturally  find  yourself 
over  there  anyway.  Its  White 
Horse  Inn  is  as  quaint  as  the 
operetta  pictured  it — ■  and  the  vil- 
lage just  as  colorful  as  the  settings 
in  the  production  which  played  an 
engagement  at  Rockefeller  Center. 
So  you  see,  all  in  all,  Ischl  is  in  an 
unusually  fortunate  location  and 
has  lots  of  advantages  over  its 
more  widely  known  neighbors. 


Castl 


asties  in 


Ireland 


(Continued  from  page  23) 
pile,  almost  a  village  in  themselves. 

From  the  main  entrance,  Pow- 
erscourt  looks  out  on  a  beauti- 
ful view  of  the  low  range  of  Wick- 
low  Mountains.  Either  side  of  the 
house  are  wooded  hills,  and  the 
mountains  are  seen  across  a  lovely 
lake,  that  shone  in  the  morning 
sun  when  I  saw  it,  reflecting  the 
fleecy  clouds  so  characteristic  of 
Ireland.  Xear  the  house  is  a  broac 
topiary  parterre  and  a  belvedere 
paved  with  pebbles  in  a  pattern  of 
gray  and  green  after  the  Spanish 
manner.  I  am  sure  it  antedates  the 
day  of  Mr.  DeValera  and  was  not 
laid  in  his  honor.  This  small  circu- 
lar terrace  (the  belvedere)  is  edged 
by  an  iron  grill  much  ornamented 
with  brass  and  bearing  a  memorial 
tablet.  From  the  terrace  two  broad 
flights  of  curving  steps  lead  to  a 
lower  level.  Between  them,  in  the 
wall  under  the  belvedere  there  is  a 
fountain  with  statues  and,  above 
them,  a  wall  sundial. 

It  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  adorn- 
ment. The  broad  graveled  path 
that  starts  at  the  fountain  drops 
down  terrace  after  terrace  to  the 
lake,  where  two  equestrian  statues 
are  sharply  silhouetted  against  its 
biue  waters.  The  path  is  bordered 
with  clipped  yews,  and  oblong  beds 
of  pink  begonias,  an  occasional 
marble  bench,  and  numerous  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  low  stepped 
pyramids  bearing  globes. 

There  is  nothing  casual  about 
Powerscourt.  It  is  a  splendid  prop- 
erty, landscaped  with  dignity 
and  planted  with  taste  and  re- 
straint. The  natural  beauties  of 
.-ite  have  been  taken  into  account 
and  given  their  full  value  in  mak- 
ing the  design.  There  is  a  deer 
park  and  a  waterfall  where  one 
may  see  some  of  the  finest  wild 
scenery  of  Ireland. 
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TENNIS 
COURTS 


Constant  "repeat"  orders  for  additional  HAR-TRU 
Courts  denote  unqualified  satisfaction.  Several  owners 
have  placed  their  third  orders — again  and  again  increas- 
ing the  number  of  their  beautiful  coo/  green  HAR-TRU 
Courts.     Send  for  attractive  illustrated  booklet  '  C". 


HAR-TRU  CORPORATION,  17  E.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Celts,  Romans,  feudal  princes  knew  them  well,  these  marvelous  waters 
of  Badgastein,  Hofgastein,  Baden-bei-Wien.  Health  resorts  like  Sem- 
mering,  Bad  Ischl  of  Habsburg  renown,  Seefeld  and  Igls,  St.  Wolfgang, 
the  Carinthian  Lakes,  have  ever  been,  and  are  today  the  rendezvous  of 
royalty.  Exhilarating  Alpine  air,  constant  sunshine,  a  climate  as  gentle 
as  the  Austrian  manner,  a  charming  design  for  living  that  is  Austria's 
alone — these  are  yoilf  lot  in  the  land  of  the  Blue  Danube.  In  the  heart  of 
Europe,  overnight  from  all  ports,  amazingly  inexpensive,  Austria  offers 
you  varied  vacations.    Railway  reductions  up  to  80%. 

FESTIVALS!  Vienna,  June  6-20:  Danube.  July  16-21  ;  Salzburg,  July  24-August  31  ; 
Woerthersee,  July  10-August  21;  Passion  Plays  at  Thiersee,  Sundays,  July,  August, 
early  September.  Consult  your  travel  agent  or 

AUSTRIAN    STATE    TOURIST  DEPARTMENT 
Dept.  C,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Letters  f 


rom  an 


ear  Rachel: 

Last  week,  one  beauti- 
fully warm  day,  I  dropped  Dame 
Care  and  went  off  to  the  beach. 
Mrs.  Kipp  looked  up  the  "Tide 
Table"  on  the  local  printer's  cal- 
endar for  me,  and  since  high  tide 
occurred  at  one  o'clock  that  day, 
I  planned  to  take  the  two  o'clock 
tram  from  the  tiny  station  near 
the  Salts.  An  overnight  circus  was 
pitched  on  the  Salts,  and  all  the 
children  and  old  gaffers  of  the  vil- 
lage were  standing  around,  watch- 
ing the  lions.  A  notice  in  the  tram 
station  said  that  the  tram  ran 
from  Easter  to  October;  the  fare 
to  the  beach  was  posted  at  seven 
pence  return. 

I  sat  down  next  to  a  radiant 
young  woman  with  short  red  hair. 
She  wore  a  cool  looking  green 
linen  dress,  which  matched  her 
green  eyes.  Her  face  was  small 
with  an  upturned  nose  and  a  mel- 
ancholy mouth.  But,  despite  the 
melancholy  mouth,  it  was  one  of 
those  faces  always  on  the  brink  of 
laughter.  She  was  scolding  a  little 
boy  in  a  blue  bathing  suit  for  let- 
ting the  Fox  Terrier  gets  its  lead 
tangled  up  with  the  family  beach- 
bag.  The  boy's  face  was  an  absurd 
replica  of  hers  in  miniature:  green 
eyes,  red  hair,  dimples,  and 
freckles.  We  smiled  at  each  other, 
and  before  I  knew  it  I  was  talk- 
ing like  an  old  crony  to  Mrs. 
Fielding,  the  fast  contralto! 

"You  needn't  introduce  your- 
self. I  know  who  you  are,"  she  said 
with  an  odd  little  twinkle  that  was 
really  a  wink.  "You're  the  Amer- 
ican lady.  It  doesn't  take  long  for 
news  to  travel  in  our  village.  This 
is  my  son,  Puck." 

"How  do  you  do!"  said  Puck, 
getting  up  and  solemnly  shaking 
hands  with  me.  He  was  just  one 
mischievous  glint,  well  named! 

We  had  the  "coach"  to  our- 
selves, and  we  talked  solidly  all 
the  way  to  the  beach.  The  tram 
was  driven  by  a  funny  little  petrol 
engine,  which  started  with  a  fear- 
ful j'erk  and  then  slowed  down  to 
a  snail's  pace,  cutting  across  fields 
and  shooing  away  cows  and  sheep. 
Mrs.  Fielding  called  it  "The  Fly- 
ing Scotsman."  It  gave  me  an  odd 
sensation  to  be  roaming  through 
marshland  as  if  the  engine  had  be- 
come lost  and  was  looking  for  it- 
tracks.  We  passed  one  of  the  best 
golf  courses  in  England,  and  Mrs. 
Fielding  said  that  her  husband 
was  playing  in  a  tournament.  Last 
week  he  played  with  a  Scot  who 
was  losing  heavily,  and  when  he 
remarked,  "Don't  you  think  we've 
a  glorious  view  from  the  tee?"  the 
Scot  had  replied  sourly,  "Aye,  it's 
grand  when  you're  four  up!" 

The  Beach  station  was  just  a 
flimsy  hut  dumped  at  the  foot  of 
some  lovely  sand  dunes.  A  few 
tents  were  still  pitched  here  and 
there,  and  further  along  was  a 
flock  of  caravans.  Mrs.  Fielding 
said  that  the  caravan  was  the  most 
popular  English  summer  house. 
Anything  served;  if  you  didn't 
want  to  buy  a  real  caravan,  or  a 
gipsy  wagon,  you  could  get  dis- 


Englisk  village 

carded  railway  coaches,  delivered, 
for  £10,  or  discarded  busses  for 
less.  Apparently  caravan-owners 
are  having  a  bad  time  just  now 
as  the  Parish  Council  declared 
caravans  unsanitary,  and  the  own- 
ers  have  formed  an  association  to 
protest  strenuously  at  being 
driven  off  their  own  beach. 

We  passed  a  large  sign,  "Re- 
member the  tide  comes  in;  please 
keep  the  sands  clean."  It  had  been 
put  up  for  the  benefit  of  preoc- 
cupied sweeties,  who  parked  their 
cars  on  the  beach  and  then  forgot 
time  and  tide.  Then  we  left  the 
lovely  dunes  behind  and  came  to 
the  "shingle"  beach,  and  I  was  ap- 
palled at  that  long,  uncompromis- 
ing stretch  of  pebbles!  Billions 
and  billions  of  them,  and  there, 
stretched  out  as  nonchalantly  as 
if  reposing  on  box-spring  mat- 
tresses, wfte  parties  of  bathers, 
appearing  to  enjoy  being  bruised 
and  dented. 

"Isn't  there  any  sandy  strip  to 
this  beach?"  I  asked  Mrs.  Field- 
ing. 

"Not  until  the  tide  goes  out. 
And  if  you  bathe  at  low  tide  you 
have  to  walk  half  way  to  France 
before  you  get  so  much  as  your 
toes  wet." 

"But  where  are  the  bathing 
huts?" 

'There  aren't  any.  You  undress 
in  the  open.  Don't  worry.  Xobody 
looks." 

Saying  which,  she  unbuttoned 
her  green  linen  frock,  kicked  off 
her  alpargartas  (those  Basque 
rope-soled  beach  slippers)  and 
stood,  all  ready,  in  a  smart,  brief 
green  bathing  suit.  She  had  sys- 
tem, while  I  struggled  with  but- 
tons and  "fasteners"  under  my 
beach  robe,  peeling  off  garments 
which  the  wind  whipped  away 
rudely.  The  dog  eventually  re- 
trieved my  brassiere  and  Puck, 
screaming  with  delight,  thought  it 
all  a  great  lark. 

I  watched  my  new  friend  and 
her  family  dashing  ahead  into  the 
water.  Talk  about  a  figure  and 
style!  I  could  well  believe  she'd 
been  a  mannikin,  and  a  "topping" 
one  at  that!  As  they  say  in  pulp 
magazines,  "she  had  the  grace  of 
a  wild  animal."  She  puzzled  me.  I 
couldn't  classify  her.  I  don't  be- 
lieve she  is  classifiable  although, 
according  to  our  village  standards, 
she  was  obviously  a  hoyden  and 
something  of  a  Bohemian.  I  could 
see  why  her  sort  should  rub  Lady 
Norwich's  sort  the  wrong  way  by 
just  being  her  attractive  self.  She 
wasn't  a  bit  self-conscious  or  sex- 
conscious,  just  conscious. 

I  had  a  lovely  time,  despite  the 
shingle.  After  our  bath  we  hunted 
for  shells,  and  found  cowries, 
wentle-traps,  razorbacks,  whelks, 
winkles  and  sting-winkles,  limpets, 
and  those  nice  gold  and  black  sad- 
dle-oyster shells.  We  also  found 
the  beach  strewn  with  fruit  and 
vegetables  washed  up  by  the  sea. 
Mrs.  Fielding  said  that  one  day 
they'd  find  a  lot  of  unbroken  eggs, 
and  another  day  a  corpse  among 
some  bananas,  chairs,  and  drums 
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V\w*  reminded  In  r  that  it  \\a> 
tea-time  Kvet >hod\  i-Im-  \vif»  hav 
ill);  tea  oh  the  Uath.  >n  we  had 
trn,  Uk»,  out  of  A  vtiruum  lla-k  I 
»haml  tin-  lannl\  '-.  ImiIi  Ixin  ami 
it  hornet  »h;i! r< I  m\  bun.  Attn  tea, 
while  I'm  k  and  the  dog  played  to- 
ilet her.  we  grew  confidential,  and 
now  pre|»are  lor  a  ^hi>ik  ended 
up  by  calling  each  other  by  our 
t*ir>t  name-'  Her*  «.h  Stella  I 
couldn't  help  registering  my  amaze- 
ment at  this  departure  from  the 
iditional  Engli-h  reserve,  hut 
»n  she's  hall  Iri^h'  I  learned 
that  her  husluml  was  a  painter, 
that  they'd  come  here  five  years 
ago  from  London  and  didn't  mix 
much  in  village  society.  She  "in- 
truded" only  when  singing  with 
the  choir,  and  this  she  did  for 
'selfish  reasons";  she  had  studied 
voice  in  London,  and  while  she 
didn't  care  "tup|>cncc"  for  religion, 
ind  had  no  sense  of  reverence 
whatsoever,  it  gave  her  practice 
and  an  outside  interest.  They 
weren't  well  off,  and  couldn't  af- 
ford excursions  to  town;  besides, 
she  adored  hymns.  We  understood 
each  other  at  once;  we  became  an 
Mliance  of  Two  against  a  Village. 

When  I  asked  Stella  what  village 
life  was  going  to  be  like,  .-he  wrin- 
kled up  her  short  nose  and  said. 
It  all  depended."  This  was  a 
feudal  village  in  more  senses  than 
one — just  champing  with  feuds!  If 
went  with  the  lambs,  it  would  be 
sweet  as  honey.  If  I  strayed  with 
the  sheep  and  she  was  considered 
a  very  black  sheep— my  path 
would  be  thorny  indeed!  Hers  had 
been  thorny  from  the  moment  it 
was  discovered  that  the  roof  of 
the  studio,  which  her  husband  had 
built  in  their  back  garden,  tres- 
passed six  inches  on  their  neigh- 
bor's kitchen  roof,  a  common  mis- 
take for  the  architect  to  make  w  here 
houses  were  jumbled  together. 
Their  neighbor,  Mrs.  Britoher.  was 
a  pious  old  widow,  extremely  nerv- 
ous, and  with  a  grasping  sense  of 
property.  She'd  instantly  rushed 
over  the  village,  collecting  names 
to  petition  the  Farish  Council  to 
have  the  studio  razed,  "because  its 
erection  congested  the  lungs  of  the 
neighborhood."  When  she  was 
thwarted  in  getting  enough  pro- 
tests, an  interminable  "settle- 
ment" began  between  the  respec- 
tive solicitors  of  both  parties.  The 
elaborate  and  travel-worn  corres- 
pondence was  finally  settled  by 
Mr.  Fielding  paying  an  annual 
rental  of  ^  to  Mrs.  Britcher  for 
Impounding."  Whenever  the  two 
feudal  families  met  in  the  street, 
they  smiled  but  never  spoke. 

The  neighborly  feud  was  made 
till  less  neighborly  when  Stella 
joined  the  choir  and  found  Mrs. 
Britcher  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
church.  The  old  lady  lost  no  time 
in  lining  up  her  battalion  against 
the  "cheeky  interloper."  Stella  said 
that  only  her  fighting  Irish  blood 
helped  her  to  face  that  row  of 
sanctimonious  humbugs  at  choir 
ractice  and  church  services.  Mr. 
Dakin,  the  organist  and  verger, 
was  on  her  side,  and  so  was  the 
|  rector  Mr.  Henry.  But  this  made 
the  situation  all  the  worse,  because 


all  tin  mi, hi. n  hed  Indies  in  the 
iMirish,  including  Mrs  Britcher, 
had  been  setting  then  <  ap  lor  Mr 
I  lenry ,  w  ho  w .1  -  a  but  helor. 

I  Ye  heard  that  I  try  to  'daz- 
zle' him,"  she  -aid.  laughing 
merrily.  "I  only  wish  someone 
1  ould.  I  le  1  ould  do  with  a  bit  of 
dazzling,  poor  lamb." 

The  hostilities  and  bickerings  of 
Mrs.  Britdu-r,  which  Stella  called 
'  briti  herings."  had  gone  on  and 
on  until  one  day  thi-  -ummei  ;t 
climax  was  reached  when  Stella 
was  sun-bathing  in  her  garden 
with  Puck.  Mrs.  Britcher  could 
overlook  her  from  a  bedroom  win- 
dow, did  so,  and  retx>rted  the 
scandalous  fact  to  the  real  estate- 
agent.  ITie  R.E.A.  came  round, 
and  a|M>logetically  put  the  case  be- 
fore Stella.  He  said  that  Mrs. 
Britcher  was  an  "influential 
client,"  and  would  she  (Stella) 
mind,  for  the  sake  of  amity  in  the 
community,  to  sun-bathe  in  a  less 
conspicuous  place  in  the  future. 
Stella  said  she  felt  like  banging  his 
and  Mrs.  |{  >  heads  together  until 
they  were  pulp.  But  she  controlled 
herself,  and  merely  suggested  that 
he  write  to  The  Times  about  it. 

"After  that,"  said  Stella,  "I 
sun-bathed  oftener  than  I  really 
had  time  for.  But  I  never  heard 
another  word  from  the  enemy 
camp.  My  husband  said  I  must  be 
careful  or  we'd  be  having  another 
Irish-Knglish  revolution!" 

I  went  home  thinking  how  lucky 
1  was  to  have  found  a  Stella  in 
this  village! 

Affectionately, 

Sara 

(  alirornia  takes  t»> 
the  ra<  ea 

(Continued  from  pn%v  47) 

Carleton  F.  Burke,  Chairman  of 
the  California  Horse  Racing 
Board,  a  breeder  of  thoroughbreds, 
and  a  polo  player  of  international 
note  long  before  he  became  the 
central  figure  of  California  racing, 
looks  with  paternal  pride  on  the 
progress  of  Santa  Anita.  This  stal- 
wart horseman,  to  whose  long  list 
of  honors  has  recently  come  elec- 
tion to  membership  in  the  New- 
York  Jockey  Club,  has  given  un- 
stintingly  of  his  time  and  experi- 
ence to  the  best  interests  of  racing 
in  his  native  state.  The  representa- 
tive stables  of  Eastern  thorough- 
breds which  have  come  annually 
to  Santa  Anita  came  largely  be- 
cause of  the  confidence  of  Eastern 
sportsmen  in  Mr.  Burke.  From  the 
moment  that  the  legalization  of 
racing  in  1934  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  the  campaign  in 
which  he  played  an  important 
part,  Mr.  Burke  worked  to  keep 
the  emphasis  on  racing  as  a  sport. 

If,  as  now  seems  possible,  the 
day  is  coming  when  the  colors  of 
California  owners  are  borne  to 
victory  on  Eastern  tracks  by  Cali- 
fornia thoroughbreds,  as  they  were 
in  the  heyday  of  E.  J.  Lucky  Bald- 
win, then  by  that  sign,  rather  than 
by  record-breaking  figures  on  the 
"tote"'  board,  you  may  know- 
that  horse  racing  has  at  last 
reallv  come  back  in  California. 


ANCHOR  fences 

OF  FINE  SUBURBAN  HOMES 
AND  COUNTRY  ESTATES 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK  to 
help  you  select  the  right  fence 
for  your  purpose. 

THERE  is  an  Anchor  Fence 
for  every  fencing  need, 
especially  designed  to  harmon- 
ize with  every  type  of  architec- 
ture or  landscaping — chain  link 
for  positive  protection — welded 
iron  picket  for  dignified  seclu- 


ANCHOR   CHAIN    LINK   FENCES  of 

this  type  provide  lasting  protection 
against  trespassers — lasring  because  the 
zinc  coating  on  ihe  steel  wire  is  chem- 
ically pure  .  .  .  free  from  vulnerable 
iron  content  .  .  .  without  cracks  or 
crevices  through  which  corrosion  can 
enter. 


sion — and  cedar  wood  fences 
for  rustic  charm  and  simplicity. 

Anchor's  Nationwide  Erect- 
ing Service  insures  prompt,  effi- 
cient installation  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  Write  now 
for  this  free  book  about  Anchor 
Fences,  or  consult  the  classified 
section  of  your  telephone  direc- 
tory and  call  your  local  Anchor 
Post  Fence  Branch  today. 


ANCHOR  IRON  PICKET  FENCES  combine 
tne  classic  distinction  of  ornamental  iron  with 
the  strength  of  modern  electric-weld  con- 
struction. Unlike  other  fences  of  this  type 
the  pickets  and  rails  in  Anchor  Fences  are  in- 
separably welded  under  tremendous  pneu- 
matic pressure  at  16  separate  points  to  form 
a  perfect  union. 


Send  for  Free  Book  Today 


ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  CO., 
653  5  Eastern  Ave., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  free  book  about  Anchor  Fences 
for  □  Suburban  homes  and  country  estates      □  Industrial  installations. 

Name   

Address   

City   State  


F.  At.  Demurest 


The  delightful  crepe  coat  lias  a  white  ground 
with  flowers  in  various  tones  scattered  over 
its  surface.  Brilliant  red  is  found  in  the 
accenting  hows,  while  puffed  sleeves  add  tl  IC 
ingenue  touch.  Milgrim.  Lower  right:  The 
moire  house  coat  comes  in  a  luscious  peach 
tone,  with  tasseled  Duttons.    Bonwit  Teller 
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Stein  and  Blaine  have  a  more  sophisticated  type  utilizing  a  chiffon 
gown  with  matching  coat  in  crepe,  again  with  sweet  summer  flowers 
for  decoration.  It  is  cool  and  refreshing  at  any  time.  A  large- 
commodious  dressing  tahle  from  Jacques  Bodart  is  well  placed  to 
secure  the  most  light.  For  contrast  there  is  an  antiqued  white 
tench,  upholstered  in  coral  velvet.  Sheer  ninon  drapes  the  window 
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EUIM'S 

*fc  STREET,  NEW  TURK 


exquisite  flat  Venice 

1500.00 

Reminiscent  of  the  elegance  of  the  Venetian  palaces 
at  the  height  of  the  glory  and  splendour  that  was 
theirs.  A  superlative  piece  of  hand-made  flat  Venice 
that  combines  the  grace  and  charm  of  the  Past  with 
the  luxury  of  the  Present.  Cloth  72"  x  1  35". 

Street  Floor 


Old  English  Shield 
Candflahrum  hy 
M  tilth  r-.v  Roulttin 


An  exceptionally  fine  grained  English 
mahogany  Sheraton  Card  Table  with 
foldover  and  swing  top  and  "well"  below. 
SlU  3'  ll'ide.       M"  Deep.       30"  High.       Circa  1S13 


mi  ji'jiut&jy.inc. 

<-9nfcrtbr3>eeorb.c't'onf- 

^&.n^entys 
.-Tndque-s 

231  Ea.st5isl  Street  '-NewYbrk 

Eldorado  5-7024  C/ 
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Photo  by  Samiul  H .  Gntttho 


Smyser-Royer  Company  cast  iron  veranda  design  No.  76 

SMYSER-ROYER  CAST  IRON  VERANDAS 

Designed  to  harmonize  with  many  types  of  architecture,  Smyser-Royer  Com- 
pany cast  iron  verandas  provide  a  pleasing  departure  from  the  usual.  A 
new  catalogue  will  gladly  be  furnished  on  request.  Smyser-Royer  Company, 
York,  Pa.  Philadelphia  Office,  Architects'  Building,  17th  &  Sanscm  Sheets. 


SMYSER-ROYER  COMPANY 
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May,  1937 
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ED  W?  •  F  •  CALDWELL  &  C?  inc. 

ESTABLISHED  1895 

36-40  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


tjjesigners  and  ^/Vtakers 

of 

Jk>ighting  ^Fixtures 
(fdable  and  Qfloor  Jsamps 
<§Uantel  and  &Wall  cJ&locks 
<5Handwrought  (Doors  &  ^Grilles 
<2Stair  <5Rails  &  (^Hardware 
<?Desk  ^Utensils 
★ 

®L  great  variety  of  other 
objects  in  all  suitable  metals, 
in  the  traditional  <5Deriods  and 
the  Present  <i>Day  ^5rend 
★ 

importers  of  Authentic 
oiBhandeliers  &  <5Wall  Jsights 
Jbamps  &  e&andelabra 
in 

Antique  <oWaterford  and 
GVld  English  Crystal 
and 

Antique  <5R,ock  oi&rystal 


ESTIMATES  FROM  SPECIAL  DESIGNS 


Drawing  Room  in  Residence,  Gladstone,  N.  J.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Prentice,  architects. 

The  priceless  XVIII  Century  Chinese  Panels,  around  which  this 
room  was  designed,  did  not  sufficiently  fill  the  wall  spaces  to 
reveal,  to  the  best  advantage,  their  architectural  proportions. 

Our  craftsmen,  after  diligent  research,  covered  these  vacant 
spaces  by  reproducing  the  exquisite  colors  and  design  of  the 
originals  so  perfectly  as  to  defy  detection. 

First  of  a  series  of  rooms  in  houses  in  which  we  have 
executed  the  complete  interior  plain  and  decorative 
painting.  The  next  will  appear  in  the  June  issue. 

L.    W.    McKEOWN  CO. 

207  EAST  43rd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Plain  and   Decorative  Painting   in  Town   and  Country  Houses. 


Porkers'  Progress 

DOROTHY  DEMING 


Last  week  I  heard  the  stable- 
man singing  a  song  about 
three  little  pigs  and  a  wolf, 
and  it  made  me  think  that  possi- 
bly my  own  adventures  might  be 
of  interest  to  you  people. 

My  mother's  name  is  Josephine. 
She  was  named  after  my  lady's 
sister,  and  my  name  is  Dorothy 
because  I  was  named  after  my 
lady  herself.  But  the  stable  man 
rather  disrespectfully  calls  me 
Dort.  I  don't  know  very  much 
about  my  father,  but  think  he 
must  be  sort  of  traveling  sales- 
man as  he  certainly  isn't  home 
very  much.  In  fact,  he  only  lands 
here  in  the  truck  in  which  he  tours 
about  once  a  year  and  his  name, 
from  what  I  hear,  is  the  Big  Boar. 
My  mother  and  father  are  both 
white,  and  mother  has  a  sort  of 
marcel  wave.  I'm  glad  I  inherit 
that  because  I  like*  curly  hair. 

My  mother  has  had  rather  an 
interesting  life.  After  my  boss 
-bought  her  for  two  dollars  at  Free 
Market  one  day,  she  was  sent  to 
live  at  Rancho  Refugio  where  the 
colts  are  turned  out,  and  her  only 
companions  besides  the  horses, 
were  two  goats,  three  sheep,  and 
Camilio  Cabanero.  Camilio  was 
the  brush  cutter  who  lived  in  the 
redwood  shack,  and  he  and  my 
mother  were  devoted  friends. 
Every  day  she  would  follow  him 
out  where  he  worked  in  the  brush 
and  in  the  evening  he  would  play 
the  accordion  for  her  and  sing 
Italian  songs.  When  Camilio  pulled 
her  ears  my  mother  would  squeal 
with  delight.  Her  girlhood  was 
very  happy  as  everyone  was  kind 
to  her  including  the  boss  who 
boasted  that  for  two  dollars  she 
was  the  best  bargain  he  had  made. 

Then  came  the  visit  of  the  Big 
Boar  and  several  months  later 


her  first  family,  and  after  that  my 
mother's  life  was  not  happy  at  all. 
She  and  the  three  children  were 
moved  down  to  Windy  Hill  Farm 
and  were  kept  in  a  tiny  pen  which 
was  very  confining  to  them.  When 
her  children  were  barely  a  month 
old,  the  cutest  and  fattest  and  my 
mother's  favorite,  was  taken  out 
of  the  pen  by  the  stableman  and 
never  returned.  For  a  week  or  two 
my  mother  was  simply  frantic  and 
instead  of  being  trusting  and 
pleasant  as  she  had  always  been 
when  people  came  around,  she  be- 
came quite  cross  and  tried  in  every 
way  to  protect  the  two  remaining 
children.  But  in  a  week  or  two  the 
stableman  came  to  take  another 
away  and  this  one  too  failed  to 
return.  Mother  heard  through  peo- 
ple talking  as  they  stood  near  the 
barn,  that^  he  had  died  and  had 
had  a  most  weird  burial. 

It  seems  that  a  man  who  had  a 
cottage  on  the  beach  was  giving 
what  was  called  a  beach  picnic 
and  the  little  pig,  who  in  some 
mysterious  way  had  died,  was 
taken  out  there  for  people  to  eat. 
It  was  wrapped  up  in  cabbage 
leaves  and  then  seaweed  and  then 
a  sack,  and  after  a  big  fire  had 
been  built  in  a  hole  in  the  sand, 
the  body  was  buried  in  the  coals 
and  left  there  for  eight  or  nine 
hours.  My  mother  heard  the  boss 
describing  this  burial  and  calling 
her  little  son  delicious,  but  she 
never  quite  knew  what  this  word 
really  meant. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that 
the  Big  Boar  came  for  another 
visit  and  for  some  weeks  my 
mother  still  had  the  companion- 
ship of  my  oldest  brother,  but  one 
day  he  too  was  carried  away  and 
my  mother  was  taken  in  a  truck 
up  to  the  upper  farm  and  turned 


We  h  ave  lived  almost  always  at  Windy  Hill  Farm,  roaming 
around   with,  the   chickens,  turkeys,  dueks,  and  livestock 
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out  at^.i in   I  .imilio  t  aluncio  ua 
>nll  there  but  he  «a>  le  •  ■  i  hrnlul 
ami  in  the  i'u-iuiikh  ImHtd  t'l 
playing  the  accordion,  as  he  hail 
done  in  the  past,  he  ilrank  some 
ml  liquid  out  of  a  great  hum* 
bottle  ami  hi1*  *ong>  were  less 
pleasant  l\  melodiou>  ih.m  of  yore 
My  mother  has  often  told  me 
>f   an    cxpei  lent  c    w  hit  h  almost 
caused  us  to  1h-  horn  too  soon. 
I'he  family  gave  a  great  big  bar- 
becue   There  were  al>out  sixty 
mieM*  and  an  Italian  from  the 
neighl>orhood     played     the  ac- 
cordion, ami  several  of  the  very 
large  bottles  were  constantly  in 
use  \  Tire  had  been  built  early  in 
he  day  in  the  barbecue  pit  and 
imcthinK  rolled  in  sacks  and  bay- 
eaves,  and  soaked  in  the  same 
liquid  had  Urn,  pan  and  all, 
■lied  in  the  hot  coals.  Everyone 
Tas  feeling  very  gay  and  Camilio 
^ms  running  around  pulling  up 
ogs  for  people  to  sit  on  and  mak- 
ng  himself  generally  useful,  but 
wry  time  he  passed  the  big  bot- 
le  he  stopped  and  took  a  drink. 
The  guests  were  feeling  very 
appy  too,  and  as  the  accordion 
laved  they  would  start  to  sing, 
d  the  songs  would  have  been 
~y  pretty  had  Camilio  not  in- 
errupted  by  singing  in  Italian, 
he  boss  spoke  to  him  several 
imes  about  it,  but  Camilio  was 
erv    headstrong   and  whenever 
y  doss  scolded  him  he  would 
N  over  to  my  mother  for  sym- 
thy.  and  pinching  her  ears  she 
uld    squeal,    interrupting  the 
usic  more  than  ever. 
Most  of  the  women  were  wear- 
ng  blue  jeans  or  riding  breeches 
id  one  of  them  came  running 
ver  to  my  mother  and  climbed 
her  back  almost  frightening 
to  death,  and  hurting  her  back 
y  the  effort  of  bucking  the  rider 
ff.  After  that  my  mother  stayed 
way  until  later  in  the  evening 
hen  she  knew  that  the  food  was 
idy  and  she  might  be  thrown 
mething  to  eat.  It  was  then 
t  the  most  harrow  ing  and  really 
backing  thing  happened. 

With  much  ceremony  the  dirt 
.as  thrown  out  of  the  pit  and  the 
ig  roaster  brought  up  and  the 
eat  was  placed  on  the  table 
d  unwrapped.  Everyone  stood 
und  watching  and  at  first  my 
other  could  not  see  what  it  was 
it  had  been  cooking  and  then 
ddenly  she  got  a  peek  through 
people  crowding  around.  It 
s  her  last  little  pig  looking  so 
like  she  could  hardly  believe 
t  it  wouldn't  squeal  as  the  big 
•ing  knife  cut  into  the  soft 
d  sides. 

I  have  been  telling  this  long 
tory  about  my  family  because  I 
Kant  my  readers  to  understand 
[ow  uncertain  is  our  life  and  what 
prrible  things  may  happen  to  us 
lmost  any  time. 

When  my  five  brothers,  and  sis- 
l?rs  and  I  were  born,  my  mother 
bid  us  all  these  things  as  she 

anted  us  to  be  very  wild  indeed  so 
fe  could  not  be  caught  easily.  We 

ave  lived  almost  always  at  Windy 
lill  Farm  near  town,  roaming 

round  with  the  chickens,  the 
lurkeys,  the  ducks,  and  all  the  rest  [ 
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Al  I'll      Tin.  ii  lli<-  rnliirril  |,., fli. ,n  r,f  thr  uld 

I  Mown  Church  whiih  •  • . ■  I  for  lafr  keep. 

in'  I  lir  original  founda  limit. 


A  IDhole  Passel  of 

Lies  About 
Old  Uirqinid  Brick 

I  mixed  u?ith  some 

present  dai]  truths]} 

I 

—WE        \  ou  know  here  lately  there  s  been  a 
heap  i>t  tarn  \  It.  l'oim'  'round  about  the 
Ja^B    hnek  useil  in  flu-  early  Settler  an'  Ca\ 
mm    alier  days  of  Virginia.   So  it  sort  »' looks 
fm    l,!  'dy  niiLrht  tn  >et  about  doin' 

a  httle  tellin  of  the  truth,  an'  we  are 
settin'  out  right  now  to  do  it.  First, 
there's  all  that  pesterin'  talk  about  the 
early  bricks  hem'  brought  from  England  as 
ballast  in  sailin'  ships.  That's  a  sure  enough  big 
one.  Just  a  little  thinkin'  will  tell  you  that, 
without  our  doin'  any  tellin'. 

Ship's  manifests  of  the  earliest  days  only  show 
ladins*  ot  brick  moulds  but  no  bringin'  over  of 
brick.  Sailin'  ships  comin'  to  Virginia  in  the 
early  days,  were  loaded  down  with  provisions 
an'  clothes  an'  the  necessities  to  keep  soul  an' 
body  together  tor  them  first  settlers.  You'll 
remember,  they  had  mighty  tough  tuggin'  for  a 
long  long  time,  an'  some  few  starved  to  death. 

Goin'  back,  the  ships  went  empty  for  a  long 
long  time,  'til  the  settlers  learned  how  to  best 
work  the  land,  with  the  crops  best  suited  for 
the  soil  an'  climate.  But  after  tobacco  got  goin' 
along  with  some  maize,  a  powerful  lot  of  it  was 
shipped  awav.  Then  it  was,  times  began  gettin' 
a  lot  better  for  everybody. 

There's  also  some  more  yarnin'  that  ought  to 
be  set  straight.  An'  it's  all  that  talk  about  the 
big-rich  from  England,  as  how  they  built  their 
houses  of  brick,  'cause  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
had  started  the  fashion  in  London. 

'Course  Sir  Christopher  did  get  old  Oliver 
Cromwell  to  build  Hampton  Court  out  of  brick. 
But  folks  over  here  warn't  nowise  botherin'  to 
follow  Oliver's  lead.  Besides  brick  was  Old  Vir- 
ginia's best  available  buildin'  material.  An'  that's 
mostly  why  they  used  brick.   An'  still  do. 


Kuin»  of  thr  old  Janiritown  Church  lower  built  by 
Captain  John  Smith'a  follower*,  ft  uacd  to  be 
higher,  the  tower  brin'  uaed  at  a  fort.  The  tlita  for 
thootin'  through  at  Indiana  an'  other  botherin' 
folka  are  Hill  intact.  It  wat  built  in  1607.  Bricka  arc 
warm  redt — not  a  one  of  'em  Williamaburg  yallera. 


Mr.  Jefferson  spent  many  many  years  at  Mid- 
dle Plantation,  now  known  as  Williamsburg,  as 
a  student  at  William  an'  Mary  an'  later  studyin' 
law  with  John  Wythe.  But  he  was  nowise  fav- 
orin'  toward  the  color,  nor  the  many  sizes  of  the 
brick  he  saw  there. 

So  when  he  went  back  up  into  Albemarle,  his 
home  county,  he  fashioned  his  brick  for  Monti- 
cello  to  his  own  taste  for  size — an'  when  he 
burned  'em — he  purposefully  left  off  the  Wil- 
liamsburg yallers  an'  egg-shell  browns,  an' 
burned  'em  deep  warm  reds. 

The  kind  of  brick  we  are  makin'  down  here  at 
Salem,  is  the  kind  Mr.  Jefferson  made.  Size 
an'  colors  sure  are  faithful.  An'  furthermore, 
they  are  born-old.  In  a  wall  they  look  like  a 
hundred  or  so  years  had  gone  by,  even  though 
just  built  yesterday.  Colors  are  right,  bein' 
rich  an'  warm.  No  dingy  mis'ry  yallers. 

You  might  like  to  know  that  nobody  else 
makes  these  true  Jefferson  brick.  That's  why 
we  mention  it.  Do  it  so  you  won't  be  disappointed 
by  gettin'  some  others.  'Course,  if  you  want 
your  home  to  keep  on  lookin'  like  it  was  always 
just  built  yesterday,  an'  maybe  not  washed  be- 
hind its  ears  yet,  then  don't  use  our  born-old, 
time-toned  Jeffersons.  Use  any  old  nearby  brick. 
There's  plenty  of  'em,  an'  some  costin'  less  than 
our  true  Jeffersons.  Yes,  we  have  printin'  mat- 
ter about  'em,  but  you'll  have  to  bother  an' 
ask  for  it. 

Henry  Garden 

Brick  Maker  for 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Company 

with  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  Guide 
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S  More  Than  a  Million  of  Our  Bricks  Used  in  New  Buildings— University  oj  Virginia.  S 

<=5g  Old  Uirqinia  Brick  Compani]  S 

,  p5  Salem,  Virginia  r± 
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SMMM1NG-P00I  S 


ANSWERING  YOUR  QUESTION 
What  Does  Owning  A  Pool  Cost? 


It  doesn't  depend  entirely  on  size 
or  design,  for  the  pool  that  initi- 
■vally  costs  the  least  may  prove  in 
time  to  be  extravagantly  expen- 
sive. 

More  than  almost  any  type  of  con- 
struction, inexpertly  built  swim- 
ming pools  deteriorate  rapidly. 
Cracks,  leaks,  plumbing  faults — 
these  are  costly  to  re- 
pair, waste  water,  and 
rob  you  of  precious  days 
of  enjoyment.  None  but 
a  specialist  can  afford  to 


guarantee  his  work.  We  do. 
We  are  recognized  experts.  De- 
signing, constructing,  remodeling 
pools  of  all  sizes  and  kinds,  indoor 
and  out.  But  we  utilize  locaJ  labor 
for  all  construction  work,  under 
supervision  of  one  of  our  experts. 
Location  and  design  must  dictate, 
but  the  cost  of  the  pool  you  visu- 
alize may  be  surprisingly 
low!  Catalog,  if  you 
wish.  Or,  at  your  re- 
quest, one  of  our  experts 
will  call. 


.Both  Indoor  &cOutdoop^ 


Swimming  PoolGdnstkuctionGdrr. 

2  30  Park  Avenue.  New  York  City. 

Telephone:  Vanoeibut  3"8083 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

Made  to  Draw 


Payment  Conditional 
on  Success 
• 

Technical  Service  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defective  chimney 
conditions. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY, 

Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 
171  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  COMPLETE  ESTATE  SERVICE 

Engineers,  Contractors,  Consultants 

Whether  your  problem  is  new  build- 
ing renovation  or  upkeep,  we  are 
equipped  to  handle  it. 

Our  staff  includes  Technical  Engi- 
neers, Consulting  Architects,  Land- 
scape Architects  and  Construction 
Engineers. 

Plans  and  specifications  will  be  sub- 
mitted tor  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  Roads,  Lakes.  Dams,  Terrain 
Changes.  Sewage  Disposal,  Water  and 
Drainage  Systems. 

We  specialize  in  the  planning  and 
installation  of  permanent  concealed 
sprinkler  systems,  at  remarkably  low 
cost. 

Let  us  discuss  your  engineering 
problems  with  you  and  your  estate 
superintendent. 

APPLEBEE  HUSTON  &  CO..  Inc. 

Engineers— Contractors  Consultants 

8  Church  Street 
White  Plains.  N.  Y.    W.P.  7320 
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CHARLES  STREET  AT  CHASE 


Baltimore 


Approved  by  experienced 
travelers  for  its  convenient 
location,  pleasing  appoint- 
ments, spacious  rooms  and 
excellent  food.  Recently  mod- 
ernized throughout.  Rates 
begin  at  $4.00. 

JOHN  R.  FOLGER,  MANAGER 


of  the  livestock.  When  tall  two- 
legged  animals  come  around  we 
know  enough  to  hurry  out  of  sight. 
Often  we  go  down  the  canyon  and 
grub  for  the  big  yellow  chantrelle 
mushrooms  which  grow  under  the 
oak  trees  and  the  acorns  which  are 
delicious  and  make  us  very  fat. 

Before  three  months  were  over 
I  lost  two  brothers  and  a  sister 
because,  as  I  heard  the  stableman 
say,  they  were  just  right  for  roast- 
ing. But  until  a  few  weeks  ago, 
three  of  us  had  roamed  around 
and  grown  big  and  fat  playing  to- 
gether, and  every  day  lazier  and 
more  confident  of  ourselves.  In 
fact,  we  developed  rather  a  fine 
system  by  which  we  got  some  of 
the  most  delicious  things  to  eat. 
For  instance,  when  the  stableman 


sister.  That  night  we  lost  out 
appetites  completely,  I  can  tell  you. 

Then  in  the  springtime  we  found 
something  new  and  most  delecta- 
ble to  eat.  Sneaking  through  a  hole 
underneath  the  fence  which  we 
had  made  down  in  the  canyon 
where  no  one  would  notice,  we 
would  wait  until  everyone  had 
gone  to  bed  before  creeping  into 
the  garden  and  there  rout  out  the 
most  delightfully  flavored  bulbs. 
The  little  Skipperkee  dogs  would 
come  running  out  and  bark  and 
we  would  rush  at  them  and 
frighten  them  away,  and  each 
night  we  grew  more  sure  of  our- 
selves and  would  only  hide  if 
some  man  came  out  to  see  what 
the  pups  were  barking  at.  It  was 
this  conceit  which  almost  caused 


would  bring  out  the  feed  for  the 
chickens  we  hid  behind  the  old 
pump  house,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  sight  we  would  rush 
out  and  scare  away  the  stupid 
fowl  and  eat  most  of  it  ourselves. 
Several  times  we  have  heard  them 
complaining  of  the  thinness  of  the 
chickens  and  squealed  with  amuse- 
ment and  delight. 

Then  in  the  evening  when  the 
cook  comes  out  with  scraps  we  do 
the  same  thing,  and  she  is  so 
stupid  she  never  suspects.  Once  we 
were  almost  cannibals,  for  my 
brother  picked  up  something  very 
brown  and  crisp  and  had  I  not 
grunted  he  would  have  eaten  the 
roasted   ear   of  my  little  dead 


my  downfall,  but  possibly  it  was 
for  the  best,  because  it  has  made 
me  more  suspicious  and  careful. 

It  was  early  morning  and  quite 
light,  as  it  was  summer  time,  and 
the  house  was  very  quiet  and  just 
the  day  before  we  had  discovered 
the  gladiolus  bulbs  and  were  en- 
joying their  sweet  flavor,  when  out 
came  the  little  Skipperkee  dogs 
barking  as  usual,  and  with  them  a 
great  big  dog  weighing  even  more 
than  we  do,  well  over  a  hundred 
pounds,  who  we  have  heard  re- 
ferred to  as  a  Dane  Wolfeux.  He 
is  half  Great  Dane,  part  Eskimc 
and  part  Wolf,  and  we  have  known 
him  for  years  around  the  bam 
yard  and  found  him  pleasant  and 
affable.  He  came  towards  us  fol- 
lowing the  little  Skipperkee  dogs 
barking  his  very  deep  "Woof 
Woof,''  but  we  thought  that  wt 
had  learned  by  experience  thai 
most  animals  were  rather  easih 
frightened  away,  so  my  brother? 
and  I  just  grunted  angrily  anc| 
made  a  run  towards  them. 
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says  J/h   war/  (^vawltown  in  the  "Bystander" 


ILLUSTRATED:  THE  4  0OOR  CLUB  SEDAN.  COACHWORK  BY  GURNEY  NUTTING. 

LAGONDA 


LAGONDA 


o  those  American  motorists  who  believe  that  there  still 
mav  he  developed  a  car  unlike  any  other  they  have  driven 
before,  we  are  privileged  to  offer  LAGONDA,  "the  finest  of 
fast  cars,"  engineered  and  built  by  W.  O.  Bentlcy.  No  word 


is  needed  to  describe  its  beauty.  None  can  describe  the  magni- 
ficent power  of  the  engine  that  carries  you  along  as  smoothly 
at  one  hundred  miles  an  hour  as  at  sixty.  But  you  will  thrill 
to  it  every  time  you  take  the  wheel. 


9  East  57th  Street 


ENGLISH  MOTOR  CARS  LTD. 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  U.  S.  A. 


New  York  City 


Start  your  polo  career  by  mastering  form  and 
fundamentals.  Enroll  now  for  intensive  in- 

Cstruction  in  Polo,  Horsemanship,  Equitation 
and  Jumping  under  competent  and  experienced 
players  and  trainers  . . .  with  ponies  groomed 
for  national  polo  competition.  Spend  your 


summer  vacation  at 


7< 


allej  o  Polo  Ranch 
^Players  School 


»  Founded  by  W.  Leonard  Horbury,  retired  British  cap- 
italist and  polo  enthusiast.  The  Vallejo  Ranch  and  School 
comprises  1,500  acres  in  the  cool,  picturesque  Cimarron 
district  of  Northern  New  Mexico,  completely  equipped 
with  polo  field,  stables,  golf  course,  tennis  courts,  swimming 
pool,  saddle  horses,  dormitories,  etc.  A  grand  place  to 
enjoy  the  rugged  West  and  at  the  same  time  master  the 
fine  points  of  polo  Write  for  rates  and  literature. 


Vallejo  Polo  Ranch  and  Player's  School 

"  Box  367,  Cimarron,  New  Mexico 


Do 

Yon 
Play? 


Badminton  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  games.  The  fact  that  it  mav 
be  played  in  fairly  small  space  and  that  per- 
fect  turf  is  not  required,  makes  it  available 
even  on  a  small  lawn.  It  demands  skill  and 
accuracy  and  provides  good  exercise  as  well  as 
fun  and  excitement. 

Badminton  Seta,  Domestic  and  Foreign,  822.50  to  84-7.50 

Send  for  "Play  Hours"  —  a  catalog  of 
everything  for  summer  sport  and  play 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co. 

The  Greatest  Sporting  Goods  Store  in  the  World 

MADISON  AVENUE  AT  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  STORE:  Von  Lengcrke  &  Antoinc,  33  So.  W.ha.h  Avrnne 
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•  The  friendly  dude  ranches  of 
Wyoming  and  Montana  are 
ready  to  make  this  summer's 
vacation  one  to  be  long  remem- 
bered. Whether  you  come  out 
in  Mayor  as  late  as  September, 
you'll  find  the  welcome  mat  out 
and  a  glorious  time  awaiting  you. 

•  Western  ponies  are  ready  to 
take  you  through  cool,  green 
valleys;  across  the  vast  plains; 
through  virgin  forests  and  deep 
canyons  or  high  into  the  moun- 
tain wildernessof  the  BigHorns 
or  the  Absarokas.  Hike,  camp 
and  fish  some  of  the  finest  trout 
waters  in  the  world.  All  these 
vacation  thrills,  and  more,  with 
a  background  of  real  ranch  life. 

•  So  come  out  to  a  dude  ranch 
this  summer — out  where  "boots 
and  saddles"  is  reality  rather 
than  song — where  days  are 
cloudless  and  nights  are  cool  and 
crisp — where  the  fast  pace  of 
the  city  is  lost  in  the  refreshing 
diversions  of  the  great  outdoors. 

Go  Burlington 

•  Let  one  of  Burlington's 
luxurious,  air-conditioned  flyers 
take  you  to  the  dude  ranch 
you  choose. 

•  Leave  Chicago  on  the 
ARISTOCRAT  any  morning  — 
you'll  be  at  your  dude  ranch  in 
the  Big  Horns  the  next  evening; 
or  the  NORTH  COAST  LIMITED 
takes  you  to  Cody  in  only  36 
hours.  Or,  ride  the  new  12-Car 
Denver  Zephyr  to  Denver — 
just  overnight.  Spend  a  full 
sightseeing  day  there  and  arrive 
in  Cody  the  next  morning. 


h 


Mail  Coupon 
for 

free  booklet 


Burlington 
Route 


Burlington  Travel  Bureau 

Room  1434.  547  W.  Jacluon  Blvd..  Chicago.  DL 

Send  me  your  free,  illustrated  booklet  which 
rivea  descriptive  information  about  Dude  Ranches. 

Sam*  

Addrnu.  

Cttj  Stau  
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isnermen  s  lies 

(Continued  from  page  97) 

to  increasing  the  caddis  popula- 
tion of  streams.  Admittedly,  the 
planting  and  cultivation  of  water 
weeds  takes  care  of  this  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  not  entirely. 

Caddis  are  inclined  to  be  preda- 
tory as  a  whole,  and  because  some 
feed  on  the  eggs  and  larvae  of 
other  surface  flies,  and  trout  ova, 
they  are  apt  to  be  regarded  with 
disfavor.  Nevertheless,  many  cad- 
dis flies  are  taken  on  the  sur- 
face by  the  fish,  and  many  fish  are 
caught  on  the  artificial  by  dry  fly 
fishermen.  So  it  cannot  be  disre- 
garded from  the  sport  giving  point 
of  view.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  observe,  rotted  logs  and  water- 
soaked  tree  limbs  and  under  well 
protected  bowlders  are  the  pet 
haunts  of  these  animals,  where  in 
some  streams  they  find  their 
favorite  food,  encrusting  algae. 
Their  diets  vary  though,  for  some 
caddis  are  entirely  vegetarian  and 
some  carnivorous.  Their  growth 
might  be  encouraged  by  using 
more  timber  in  conjunction  with 
bowlders  when  constructing  dams. 

Rainbow  trout  as  a  rule  seek 
faster  and  more  broken  water  than 
brown  or  brook  trout,  but  the 
mere  brokenness  of  the  water  sug- 
gests tangible  shelter  somewhere. 
More  subtle  however  is  the  pre- 
ferred lie  of  the  grayling. 

Grayling  prefer  fast  clear  runs 
which  have  no  apparent  shelter. 
But  the  grayling  is  so  streamlined 
that  it  is  flat  underneath  with  an 
almost  hunched  shoulder.  It  is  a 
deep  lying  fish  and  finds  quiet  in 
the  little  eddies  a  few  inches  above 
the  stream  bed.  This  eddy  caused 
by  the  aforementioned  skin  fric- 
tion, creates  sufficient  quiet  water 
for  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies, 
whilst  the  faster  water  above 
strikes  their  hunched  shoulders 
and  only  serves  to  hold  them  more 
tightly  to  their  stations.  In  spite 
of  this  preference  however  they 
will  often  seek  food  in  the  quieter 
eddies,  returning  to  their  former 
place  when  replete.  Yet  even  they 
must  retreat  before  the  greater, 


more  powerful  forces  of  the  floods. 

Sharp  shallows;  slow  flats; 
quiet  pools;  turmoil;  all  must  be 
present  for  the  creation  of  a  bal- 
anced water  symphony. 

Collecting  for  gentlemen 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

their  decoration  the  leading  crafts- 
men and  artists  were  engaged, 
each  in  his  own  field,  producing 
a  highly  developed  art  which 
flourished  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  production  of 
snuff  boxes  are  such  famous  names 
as  Boule  in  Paris,  Laurentini  in 
Italy,  Richard  Cosway  in  England, 
and  the  brothers  Martin,  whose 
Yerni  Martin  was  known  through- 
out Europe  in  the  18th  century. 

Another  kind  of  container  was 
the  snuff  bottle,  which  while  used 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  never  be- 
came widely  popular  in  Europe, 
due  to  its  awkwardness  in  being 
carried.  The  snuff  bottle  flourished 
in  China  where  it  was  introduced 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  continuing  through 
the  Manchu  dynasty.  This  type  of 
container  was  produced  in  a  va- 
riety of  bottles  of  glazed  glass  in 
many  color  combinations,  or  dec- 
orated with  semi-precious  stones 
— more  often  than  not  exquisite 
masterpieces  of  extremely  delicate 
workmanship. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  rasp  or 
grater  used  by  snuff  takers  in  the 
preparation  of  their  own  powder. 
This  was  a  device  which  came  into 
existence  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  lasting  for 
only  a  short  period.  From  the  very 
early,  crude  affairs,  resembling 
vegetable  shredders  with  hinged 
covers,  to  the  later  ones  is  shown 
a  remarkable  development  in  these 
instruments.  The  fastidious  gentle- 
man demanded  a  beautiful  back  to 
his  rasp,  and  the  rasp  maker  be- 
gan to  design  them  of  more  or 
less  precious  material  such  as  tor- 
toise shell,  ivory,  enamel,  or 
carved  wood.  They  eventually 
came  to  resemble  closed  fans  in 
both  shape  and  size,  with  a  seal- 
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With  coupon  send  brief  description  of 
room  -  style  that  you  wish  to  redec- 
orate, to  any  showroom  as  listed  below. 


8WHS-  cQloyd 
_  dn  UUECT  /!  O.k  CTDCCT  .  KIEUU 


CO -INC 


48  WEST  48th  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Boston :  420  Boylston  St.  •  Newark :  45 
Central  Ave.  •  Chtcago  :  434  So.  Wabash  Ave. 


WALLPAPERS 

WIN 
ADMIRATION 

Your  guests  will  express  ad- 
miration for  your  home  if  you 
select  jCloyd  wallpapers  for 
spring  redecorating... striking 
colors,  new  patterns,  smart 
designs.  For  over  half  a  century 
j£loyd  wallpapers  have  been 
used  in  the  socially  prominent 
homes  throughout  America, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  low  cost  for  such  fine 
quality  wall  coverings. 


I 


W.  H.  S.  £MCO,INC 
Gentlemen : 

I  attach  brief  description  of  rooms  to  be  redecorated.  Please 
send  me,  at  no  obligation,  samples  of  your  newest  wallpaper. 


Name.  

City  


.Address— 
 Statt_ 
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VUDOR  PORCH  SHADES 

VUDOR  Porch  Shades  are  first  of  all 
made  to  keep  the  hot  sun  off  your  porch  and 
give  you  seclusion,  and  also  to  permit  a 
constant  change  of  air  on  the  porch  through 
the  ventilator  at  the  top  of  each  VUDOR 
Shade. 

VUDORS,  with  their  beautiful,  per- 
manent oil  colors,  give  your  porch  an 
attractive,  smart  appearance  not  otherwise 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  by 
tar  the  most  comfortable  room  of  your 
house  all  summer  long. 

Write  us  for  printed  matter  in  col- 
ors and  name  of  your  local  dealer. 

HOUGH  SHADE  CORPORATION 

Box  E  Janesville,  Wis. 


Victor 

Ve  ntilating 

PORCH  SHADES 


The  Modern 

Guide  to 
Home  Making 

The  American  Home  is  America's 
fastest  growing  and  most  popular 
guide  to  home  making. 

Each  month  it  brings  you  expert 
advice  on  your  household  problems 
— full  of  common  sense  and  prac- 
tical ideas  for  making  your  home 
more  lovely,  your  housekeeping 
more  easy. 

Thousands  of  plans  for  decorating 
and  furnishing  every  room — for 
making  gardens  and  lawns — reci- 
pes, menus  and  ideas  for  home 
entertainment  —  accessories  for 
your  table  and  your  house,  culled 
from  the  smart  shops. 

More  than  fifty  plans  each  year  for 
small  and  medium  size  houses  of 
every  type.  Details  for  remodel- 
ing, repairing,  for  things  to  make. 


Gardening 
Furnishing 
Menus 
Recipes 
Building 


Decoration 
Marketing 
Table  Accessories 
Time  and  Labor 
Savers 


Home  Upkeep  and  Management 


The  American  Home  is  the  most 
helpful  and  practical  guide  any 
woman  can  have  in  making  a  home 
for  those  she  loves.  And  it's 
thrifty,  too. 

1  year  for  $1.00       3  years  for  i2. 00 

The 

American  Home 

251  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  C. 
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•  MOftt  BE *UTV 

•  CCONOMY  •  CONVENIENCE 

•  USABLE  SPACE  •  ACCESSIBILITY 
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lop  shell  form  at  the  end  through 
which  ihr  nnuff  was  rHra  nl  I  hey 
apparently  were  popular  only  in 
Kurii|i«'  .1^  no  American  examples 
nl  them  have  been  lot  ated. 

Rolling  tobareo  into  cigars  was 
not  generally  practised  until  some 
years  In-fore  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  was  ;i  form  of 
smoking  borrowed  by  the  Spanish 
invaders  from  the  Indians  of  Cuba. 
Finally  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  superior  llavor  and  con- 
venience cigars  possessed  caused 
their  use  to  become  quite  popular. 
For  comfort  in  carrying  them,  suit- 
able oblong  cigar  cases  came  into 
fashion.  They  were  made  accord- 
ing to  the  accepted  styles  of  the 
periods,  and  we  find  the  early  ones 
made  of  materials  similar  to  those 
of  the  snuff  boxes.  During  the  Vic- 
torian era  we  find  them  beaded  on 
leather,  some  of  silver  filigree,  and 
others  with  colored  prints  var- 
nished on  the  cover  of  the  case — 
all  very  elaborate. 

For  superb  examples  of  the  to- 
bacco requisites  made  and  used  in 
[  Furope  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
collector  to  study  those  in  the 
I  Metro|H)litan  Museum  of  Art.  The 
I  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York 
,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  104th  Street 
owns  a  fast  growing  collection  of 
these  which  were  used  by  former 
New  Yorkers.  Many  of  them  are 
fine  illustrations  which  trace  the 
various  methods  of  consuming  to- 
bacco, and  show  that  Colonial 
America  was  by  no  means  behind 
Europe  in  styles. 

But,  however  fine  the  collections 
1  in  museums  are,  it  is  the  privately 


The  Perfect  Vacation  Sandal 

Wovan  by  Mexico's  Indians  of  natural  un- 
polished staarhida  and  distinctive  because 
no  two  pairs  are  ever  the  same  design. 
Durable  enough  to  hike  in,  yet  soft  and 
light  enough  to  use  as  a  house  slippar. 
The  perfect  all  purpose  summer  footwear. 

PER  PAIR  POSTPAID  S3. 75 

ALL  SIZES  FOR  MEN  OR  WOMEN 

To  order  send  an  outline  of 
aMa^  mention  shoe  size. 

QW  MEXICO  SHOP 

 Santa  f^  — new  mexicO 


owned  ones  that  recapture  the 
c  h.ti  in  .Hid  romanc  e  ol  I  he  e  re  lic 
nl  the  gentlemen  of  past  eras.  A 
rough  walled  cottage  in  Cornwall 
comes  to  mind.  In  the  main  room 
was  a  huge  hearth  with  a  high 
mantelshelf.  On  it  stood  rows  of 
old  I  felft  tobac  c  o  jar  ,  eac  li  with 
il  -  ^pec  lal  name-  under  I  he  glaze 
On  either  side  hung  long  pipes  in 
wooden  racks,  carved  by  eigh- 
teenth century  sailors.  Mere  ;i 
room  which  conveys  the  picture 
of  the  sea  captain  Who  fought 
privateers,  was  captive  in  Tripoli, 
but  lived  to  get  safely  back  to  his 
pipe  and  pot  of  ale. 

Again  one  recalls  the  small  win- 
ter parlor  of  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol 
with  its  walls  painted  trophy 
fashion  with  groups  of  pipes, 
boxes,  bags,  and  jars  in  blue  on  a 
white  ground.  It  was  done  when 
Haroque  was  le  dernier  cri. 

Or  one  thinks  of  the  library  in 
a  New  York  penthouse  with  to- 
bacco brown  walls  and  curtains 
and  mirror  niches  full  of  snuff 
boxes  alternating  with  shelves  of 
books.  Looking  at  that  collection 
of  tortoise  shell,  ivory,  and  what 
not  was  history  in  review.  But 
looking  at  those  inset  miniatures 
of  fragile  ladies  in  white  with  blue 
sashes  and  gallant  gentlemen  who 
had  gambled  at  Bath  or  lost  their 
heads  once  and  for  all  in  Paris, 
one  felt  them  more  human  and  less 
historic,  because  one  shared  a 
minor  vice  with  them.  One  left 
wanting  a  similar  collection,  how- 
ever small,  for  one's  own  and  per- 
haps some  photomurals  of  tobacco 
culture  for  one's  walls. 


3O.OO0  MILES 
VISITING  — 
MADEIRA 
GIBRALTAR 
ALGERIA 
MONACO 
ITALY 
GREECE 
PALESTINE 
EGYPT 
INDIA 
CEYLON 
STRAITS 


SIAM 
BATAVIA 
JAVA 
BALI 

PHILIPPINES 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

HAWAII 

CALIFORNIA 

PANAMA 


128  DAYS  OF  THE 
"SUPREME 
TRAVEL  EXPERIENCE" 

From  New  York  January  8,  1938. 
See  the  world  amply,  leisurely,  luxuri- 
ously in  128  days.  22  countries.  28  ports. 
A  royal  welcome  in  every  port.  Fares  as 
low  as  $2300  ($18  per  day),  including  ex- 
ceptional shore  programme.  See  YOUR 
travel  agent  or  Canadian  Pacific:  New 
York.  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  Montreal 
or  37  other  cities  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Empress  ^Britain 

128  Day  WORLD  CRUISE 

Ca*uu&an  (Pacific 


BAKED  POTATOES 
MOUNTAIN  TOPS 

A  trip  out  west  on  the  Northern 
Paeifie  Hailwuy  is  an  experi- 
ence in  contrasts  .  . .  from  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
the  Beeiiery  along  the  way  to  the 
minutest  detail  to  make  your 
trip  pleasant.  Consider,  for 
instance,  our  Great  Big  Baked 
Potatoes,  from  the  Yakima 
Valley  of  Washington  ...  a 
favorite  item  on  our  menus. 
Seasoned  just  so  with  salt  and 
pe  pper ...  fairly  dripping  with 
sweet,  fresh  creamery  butter 
.  .  .  no  wonder  travelers  say 
Northern  Pacific  is  the  line 
"that  made  the  big  baked  po- 
tato famous!"  For  thrilling 
scenery,  for  perfect  comfort, 
for  personalized  courtesy  and 
uncommonly  fine,  reasonably 
priced  food — travel  Northern 
Pacific.  Write  us  or  mail  the 
coupon  for  in- 
formation on 
Western  Trips. 

Go  West  in 
Air-Conditioned 
Comfort 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


E.  F.  Nelson, 

379  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Send  me  information,  please,  on: 
Q  Rocky  Ml.  Dude  Ranches 

□  Yellowstone     Q  Rainier  Park     □  . 

□  Pacific  V  W.         Q  California 

□  Escorted  Tour  Q  Independent  Trip 

Na  me  


Address. 


City. 


ROUTE   OF   THE  AIR-CONDITIONED 


NORTH  COAST  LIMITED 
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JASPER 

V  kTtional  park 

IV, 


Breath-taking  Al- 
pine Peaks  to  climb 
or  just  to  look  at. 

Sparkling  lakes  and 
splashing  streams  in 
a  perfect  setting. 


For  new  Jasper 
National  Park  and 
Alaska  booklets, 
call  or  write  any 
Canadian  Na- 
tional Office. 


JASPER  PARK  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies — it's  the  place  where 
knowing  world  travelers  come  back 
for  more!  Delightful  social  life,  gra- 
cious hospitality  such  as  Canadian 
National  is  famous  for.  In  addition, 
the  world's  most  thrilling  mountain 
setting  for  all  the  things  you  like  to 
do — golf,  tennis,  swimming,  fishing, 
hiking,  riding,  or  even  loafing. 

Jasper  offers  the  distinctive  charm 
of  individual  cabins  quite  apart  from 
Jasper  Park  Lodge  itself.  The  famous 
Canadian  National  service  and  cuisine 
are  at  your  call  to  bring  perfection  of 
living  to  your  own  establishment. 
Low  rail  fares.  Through  air-conditioned 
equipment  from  Montreal,  Toronto,  St. 
Paul,  to  Jasper  and  Vancouver. 

Boston    ..."  186  Tremont  St. 

Buffalo  420  Main  St. 

Chicago  4  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Cincinnati  .   .  .       206  Diiic  Terminal  Bldg. 

Dilroit   1239  Washington  Blvd. 

Dulutb   428  W.  Superior  St. 

Kansas  Citj  414  Fairfax  Bldg. 

Los  Angilis   607  S.  Grand  Avenue 

Minnrapolis   634  Marquette  Ave. 

Sow  York   673  Fifth  Ave. 

Montnal   360  McGill  St. 

Philadilphu   1500  Chestnut  St. 

Pittsburgh   355  Fifth  Ave. 

Portland,  Mt.    .  .    Grand  Trunk  Ry.  Station 

San  Francisco   648  Market  Street 

StattU   1329  Fourth  Avenue 

St.  Louts   314  No.  Broadway 

St.  Paul  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Washington,  D  C.    ...  922  15th  St.,  N  W. 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL 


Protection  f 


or  our  joskua  trees 

ERNEST  BRALJNTON 


THE  Federal  Government  re- 
A  cently  set  aside  815,000  acres 
in  the  Southwest  to  be  preserved 
as  a  joshua  tree  national  monu- 
ment. At  present  this  vast  tract  is 
off  the  beaten  track,  but  traffic  in 
that  territory  is  increasing,  roads 
are  being  improved,  and  in  years 
to  come  tourists  will  easily  be  able 
to  view  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
joshua  trees  growing  in  the  only 
Joshua  Tree  National  Park. 

The  position  of  this  reservation 
in  relation  to  well  known  centers 
may  be  described  as  lying  over  the 
first  low  range  of  mountains  north 
of  Palm  Springs  and  Indio,  Cali- 
fornia, which  are  in  Palm  and 
Coachella  valleys,  respectively.  It 
lies  mainly  to  the  east  and  south 
of  Twentynine  Palms  and  reaches 
southward  nearly  to  the  state  high- 
way that  runs  from  Mecca  (in  the 
same  state  and  near  the  north  end 
of  the  Salton  Sea),  across  the  des- 
ert to  Blythe,  on  the  Colorado 
River,  and  on  to  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Of  much  greater  interest  at 
present  is  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Yucca  Park,  a  1,700-acre  tract  of 
privately  owned  lands  ordered  pur- 
chased by  the  supervisors  of  that 
county.  Of  little  value  otherwise, 
this  area  seems  to  be  the  ideal 
home  of  Yucca  brevifolia,  the 
joshua  tree,  which  here  attains  a 
size  unknown  elsewhere.  Not  only 
are  some  plants  of  great  dimen- 
sions, but  many  are  distinctly  at 
variance  with  the  tall,  gaunt, 
spectral  forms  often  seen  by  desert 


\C^hen  a  flower  spike  appears 
at  tlie  end  of  main  trunk  or 
a  branch,  terminal  growth 
stops  and  branching  begins. 
Note  the  tiny  inflorescence 
at  the  apex  of  this  growth 


travelers,  their  much  branched 
heads  casting  shade  as  dense  as 
that  of  any  kind  of  tree.  Travelers 
on  the  inland  state  highway  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  desiring  to  visit  this  in- 
teresting group  leave  that  thor- 
oughfare at  Lancaster,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  and  journey  eastward 
fifteen  miles.  The  land  is  as  level 
and  smooth  as  the  surface  of  a 
pond  and,  after  rains,  so  hard  that 
the  first  automobile  scarce  leaves 
any  visible  tire  marks.  When  the 
purchases  are  completed  the  tract 
will  have  an  office  building,  com- 
fort stations,  a  water  supply,  camp 
grounds  and  all  the  usual  modern 
park  conveniences. 

The  joshua  tree,  the  largest 
species  of  Yucca,  is  native  mainly 
to  southern  California  but  also  to 
adjacent  parts  of  Utah  and  Ari- 
zona. It  sometimes  forms  extensive 
groves  of  thousands  of  plants  of 
varying  heights,  generally  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  high.  These  tall 
weird  tree  yuccas  of  the  far  west- 
ern American  deserts,  claimed  by 
some  students  to  be  the  oldest  liv- 
ing trees,  are  impressive  in  their 
difference  from  other  arboreal 
vegetation.  They  appear  as  digni- 
fied sentinels  watching  over  the 
sparse  and  lowly  vegetation  about 
them,  the  larger  ones  standing 
nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  almost 
barren  wastes  and  forming  the 
only  relief  in  a  sandy  wilderness 
which,  like  them,  has  not  changed 


Here  the  first  flowering 
(and  resulting  brandling) 
occurred  at  about  four  feet. 
Now  buds  have  appeared 
at  the  ends  of  some  of  the 
branches  which,  in  turn, 
will  branch  after  flowering 
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CWEDEN! 

IANO  OF  SUNLIT  NIGHTS 


Clear,  sparkling  September  days  In  Sweden- 
Gay,  friendly  Stockholm  salutes  the  festive 
Autumn  season — new  ballets  at  the  Royal 
Opera — smartmusical  revues — superb  meals 
in  lovely  restaurants — horse  racing  at  beau- 
tiful Ulriksdal — Sweden's  handsome  capital 
at  her  native  best. 

Then  visit  the  walled  city  of  Visby  smoth- 
ered in  September  roses  or  the  rich  Chateau 
Country,  when  its  sun  laced  beech  forests 
turn  to  exquisite  yellows  and  reds. 

Make  Stockholm  your  gateway  to  all  the 
northern  wonderlands  and  the  fascinating 
Baltic  region. 

Only  eight  hours  by  plane  from  London, 
Paris;  five  hours  from  Berlin.  By  through 
trains  from  Berlin  and  Hamburg  or  direct  in 
Swedish  liners  from  New  York  in  eight  luxu- 
rious days. 

Ask  your  travel  arent  or  us  for  our  new 
"Lands  of  Sunlit  Nights" 
t*r&esting  delightful  trips  in  all  the  Scandina- 
vian countries — a  wealth  of  vacation  guidance. 
Please  mention  Department  CL. 

SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

130  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


tint  r  first  the  while  in. in  tame, 
perhaps  not  for  ti  n  thousand  yearn. 

Returning  In  lite  .Mi^ouri  Kivrr 
Valley  early  in  IS  I  t,  Lieut.  John 
(\  Fremont  passed  southward 
from  Fort  Sutter  through  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  reai  hed  (  ajon 
Pa>s,  in  the  land  of  the  yuccas.  In 
his  notes  of  April  I  <,  he  records: 
"We  were  struck  by  the  appear- 
ance of  yucca  trees,  which  gave  a 
strange  anil  southern  look  to  the 
country,  and  suited  well  with  the 
dry  and  desert  region  we  were  ap- 
proaching. Their  stiff  and  ungrace- 
ful form  make-  them  to  the  trav- 
eler the  most  repulsive  tree  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom." 

While  some  today  regard  them 
as  uninteresting,  forbidding,  gro- 
tesque, many  admire  these  ancient, 
dignified,  stately  structures.  Also 
cold-blooded  commercialism  has 
recognized  their  value  as  a  source 
of  several  by-products,  and  as 
botanists  for  many  years  were  baf- 
fled in  their  search  for  means  of 
perpetuation,  hundreds  of  tons  of 
the  larger  trunks  harvested  in  the 
deserts  have  found  their  way  to 
Los  Angeles  factories.  In  pre-set- 
tlement  days  Indians  ground  and 
ate  the  -seeds.  Fifty  years  ago  a 
cargo  of  the  trunks  was  sent  to 
Fngland,  converted  into  excellent 
paper,  and  one  edition  of  a  Lon- 
don daily  was  printed  thereon.  Hut 
harvest  and  transportation  were 
too  costly  and  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned.  For  many  years  the 
tree  trunks  were  shipped  to  Los 
Angeles  to  be  shaved  into  thin 
strips.  Being  sun-  and  rabbit-proof 
these  make  excellent  trunk-pro- 
tectors for  small,  newly  planted 
fruit  trees.  The  same  material  ex- 
cels as  surgical  splints,  being  light 
in  weight,  very  stiff  and  porous, 
and  allowing  free  circulation  of  air 
where  most  needed. 

To  the  plant  student  yuccas 
are  odd  in  that  they  have  no 
pollen  dust  to  be  blown  by  the 
wind  or  carried  from  plant  to 
plant  by  flower-visiting  insects. 
The  pollen  consists  of  a  sticky  or 
glutinous  mass  that  must  be  de- 
liberately transported  from  one 
flower  to  another  before  any  seeds 
can  be  formed.  Botanists  could 
discover  no  day-time  pollen  ped- 
dlers, so  a  midnight  vigil  was  kept 
at  a  botanic  garden  and  the  selfish 
but  beneficial  messenger  was 
caught  at  work. 

The  female  of  a  small,  night- 
flying  moth  scrapes  together  a  tiny 
ball  of  this  gummy  pollen  and  flies 
with  it  to  another  plant  in  bloom. 
There  she  thrusts  it  down  the 
stigmatic  tube  of  a  flower,  thereby 
insuring  cross-pollination.  This  is 
wholly  a  selfish  act  on  her  part, 
for  immediately  afterward  she 
thrusts  her  needle-like  ovipositor 
through  the  wall  of  the  ovary  be- 
low, or  at  base  of,  the  flower,  and 
there  deposits  her  eggs. 

This  maternal  foresight  saves 
her  young  from  starvation  for 
when  the  eggs  hatch,  the  grubs,  or 
larvae,  feed  upon  the  seeds  the 
mother  moth  made  possible 
through  the  transfer  of  the  pollen- 
gum.  Close  observation  reveals 
that  about  one-half  of  the  seeds  in 
each  pod  or  capsule  are  eaten; 
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TF  you're  tired  of  ordinary  vacations,  find  heart's  desire  this 
summer  in  Canada — land  of  varied  playgrounds. 

Plan  a  motor  trek  .  .  .  exploring  smooth,  scenic  highways  .  .  . 
stopping  here  and  there  at  roadside  camps  and  inns  and  modern 
hotels.  Tour  by  train  or  car  to  beautiful  National  Parks  and  far 
frontiers.  Or  cruise  by  steamer  up  mighty  inland  waterways. 

Everywhere  you  go  in  Canada,  you'll  find  spirit-lifting  marvels 
of  pure,  pine-scented  air  and  sunny  skies  .  .  .  crystal-clear  lakes 
and  cool,  tumbling  streams  .  .  .  forested  glades  and  timbered 
peaks  .  .  .  the  finest  fishing  in  the  world  .  .  .  romantic  trails  to 
cover  on  foot,  or  horse,  or  by  canoe  . . .  historic  towns  and  cities, 
gay  with  fascinating  shops  and  sights. 

Call  at  your  nearest  Canadian  railway  or  steamship  office  for  full 
information.  Or  simply  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 

CANADIAN  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

OTTAWA     -  CANADA 


Canadian  Travel  Bureau,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

□  Please  send  me  free  copy  of  your  68 -page  illus- 
trated book  about  vacationing  in  Canada. 

□  Please  send  information  on  

district,  province  of  

Name  

Address  


State 
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FENCE 


MASTER  METALS 


PAGE  originated  woven  wire  fence  in 
1883.  In  54  years  of  fence-erecting,  in 
all  states.  Page  Fence  experts  learned 
that  no  one  metal  will  meet  all  the 
destructive  air  conditions  to  be  found. 
Salt  spray,  chemical  fumes  and  gases 
peculiar  to  certain  localities  make  espe- 
cially-resistant fence  metals  necessary. 

With  no  manufacturing  obligation 
to  any  one  metal,  PAGE  pioneered 
|  __and  perfected  the  use  of  the  nation's 
master  metals  in  fencing.  PAGE 
FENCE  is  supplied  in  the  following 
fabrics — Page- Armco  Ingot  Iron,  Page- 
Alcoa  Aluminum,  Page- Allegheny 
Stainless  Steel,  Page  P-12  Copper- 
bearing  Steel  and  genuine  Wrought 
Iron.  PAGE  FENCE  experts  will  ad- 
vise you  impartially  which  metal  is 
best  for  your  purpose. 


CHAIN  LINK  .  .  .4  Metals 


9 


WROUGHT  IRON 


ny  Styles 


Enclosures,  and  Stainless  Steel 
Tennis  Nets,  too 

92  Association  Members 

92  Page  Fence  Distributors  with  com- 
plete responsibility  in  fence  erection 
service,  estimates  and  consultation  are 
located  conveniently  throughout  the 
United  States — associated  to  serve  you 
wherever  you  are.  Your  inquiry,  ad- 
dressed to  any  office  listed  below,  will 
bring  complete  information. 

Page  Fence  is  a  product  of  the  Page 
Steel  &*  Wire  Division  of  American 
Chain  &  Cable  Company,  Inc. 

PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
NEW  YORK    PITTSBURGH  ATLANTA 
CHICAGO       SAN  FRANCISCO 

America's  First  Wire  Fence— Since  1883 


Continued  flowering  and  branching  gave  rise  to 
this  remarkable,  thirty-six  foot  tall  specimen — 
called  the  most  umbrageous  (shade-producing) 
example   ol   a   \  ucca   brevifolia    on  record 


the  remaining  half  mature  and  fall 
to  earth,  and  from  some  of  them 
come  forth  baby  yuccas.  Except 
for  the  maternal  instinct  and  labor 
of  this  nocturnal  moth,  yuccas 
would  eventually  become  extinct. 

The  little  yucca  plants  grow  up- 
right for  a  few  or  many  years  until 
the  first  flower-head  develops  as 
a  terminal  spike.  This  opens  into 
branches  as  it  develops  and  it 
may  become  a  large,  orderly  clus- 
ter of  greenish-white  lily-like  blos- 
soms a  foot  or  more  high  and 
nearly  as  wide.  When  this  spike 
dies,  terminal  growth  of  that  stem 
cannot  continue,  so  the  plant  has 
no  alternative  but  to  branch;  it 
mav  then  be  two  feet  or  as  much 


as  ten  feet  high.  Every  time 
flowers  are  borne  at  the  end  of  a 
branch  new  branches  follow.  Xot 
all  plants  nor  all  terminals  flower 
annually;  nor  does  man  know 
when  they  will  blossom. 

This  variable  habit  or  lack  of 
program  accounts,  in  part,  for  the 
great  diversity  of  forms  seen, 
especially  among  the  older  plants; 
no  two  seem  to  resemble  one  an- 
other. Some  are  tall,  gaunt,  al- 
most columnar,  while  others  cast 
the  densest  shade  of  any  denizen 
of  the  desert.  The  latter  are  much 
sought  as  shelter  by  beasts,  rep- 
tiles, birds,  and  insects. 

Until  June  14,  1930,  the  Los 
{Continued  on  page  106) 


An  important  William 
and  Mary  Walnut  Bu- 
reau Bookcase  of  the 
finest  quality-Circa  1695 

Chippendale  Mahogany- 
Tripod  Table  with  pie- 
crust moulded  top — Circa 
1780 

Early  Georgian  Mahog- 
any Claw  and  Ball  Foot 
Stool  with  old  needlework 
covering — Circa  1740 


In  our  showrooms  will  be  found  an  extensive 
collection  of  fine  English  Antiques 

DOUGLAS  GURRY 

ENTIRE  7TH  FLOOR         5  EAST  57TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


SWITCH 


SPRINKLES  YOUR  LAWN 
EVERY  DAY  ALL  SUMMER 


ft  No  hose  to  drag 
out,  drain  and  put  away  —  no  con- 
nections to  make  —  no  sprinklers 
to  be  moved  about . . .  with  a  NIBCO 
Lawn  Spray  System  you  get  accu- 
rate and  even  distribution  of  water, 
every  day,  without  effort  on  your 
part.  Out  of  sight  and  out  of  the 
way  except  when  operating,  and 
a  permanent  improvement  that  will 
outlast  your  house.  Adaptable  to 
any  size  lawn  or  garden.  •  Write 
for  particulars  and  our  free  book, 
"How  to  Enjoy  Your  Lawn." 


LAWN  SPRAY  SYS1EMS 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  BRASS  COMPANY 
508  Plum  Street  Elkhart,  Indiana 


★FOR  THOSE  WHO  CANNOT 
OR  SHOULD  NOT  CLIMB  STAIRS 


NO 
HEART 
STRAIN 

When 
You  Ride 

Travel  quickly,  safely,  economically,  the 
Sedgwick  way.  There  is  a  Sedgwick  lift  for 
every  residence  need.  Push  button  automatic 
types,  also  manually  operated.  Readily  in- 
stalled in  any  home.  Recommended  by 
physicians.  Deferred  payments  if  desired. 
44  years  experience  in  designing  and  manu- 
facturing residence  lifts.  Satisfaction  assured. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  SEDGWICK 
MACHINE  WORKS.  148  West  15th  St., 
New  York. 

LOW    COST    *  RESIDENCE 


SEDGWICK  ELEVATORS 


CLEAN  SWEEP 

VACUUM  SYSTEM 

FOR 

Chimneys,  Fireplaces, 
Heating  Plants, 
Ventilating  Systems 

All  Soot  and  Dirt  Removed 
In  One  Spotless  Operation 
NO  MESS,  OR  DIRT 


Estimates 
Furnished 


References 
No  Obligation 

Estates  &  Town  Residences 
CHIMNEY  &  FURNACE 
VACUUM  CLEANING  CORP. 
400  E.  81  St.  N.Y.C.  BUt.  8-0241 


ft 
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Somi  of  our  frirmls  ai  r  trllinij 
us  ur  should  have  staled  th.it 
the  RiM-Ming  home  mr<l  in 
ilhi.iti  .Kini;  out  Kcsulriu  r  I  le- 
vator p.i«r  in  this  maga/inr  in 
the  original  William  diMics 
house  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  built  in  1775.  An 
outstanding  example  of  Geor- 
gian architecture,  it  was 
recently  modernized  under 
the  guiding  hand  of  Mr. 
Pwight  James  Raum,  well- 
known  New  York  architect. 
Otis  Elevator  Company. 


DOGS  DETOUR 


t  EVERGREENS  J 
*     AND  SHRUBS  ( 
SPRAYED  WITH 

BLACK  LEAF  40 

•  There  is  one  positive  way  to  keep 
dogs  from  staining  shrubbery  and 
evergreens.  Just  mix  lJa  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  "Black  Leaf  40"  with  a  gallon 
of  water  and  spray  on  the  lower 
branches.  When  sprayed  on  bushes 
or  trees  or  other  places  it  is  harmless 
to  dogs,  but  they  detour  around  the 
place  because  they  don't  like  the  odor. 

''Black  leaf  40"  Has  Many  Uses 

You'll  find  many  other  uses  for 
"Black  Leaf  40".  It  kills  many  insects 
that  damage  flowers,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables. "Black  Leaf  40"  is  very  eco- 
nomical A  little  makes  a  lot  of  spray. 
Just  follow  the  directions  on  the  label. 

At  dealers  everywhere.  Don't  accept 
substitutes,  demand  "Black  Leaf  40"  in 
original  factory-sealed  packages. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS 
*  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

Incorporated 
Louisville,  Ky. 

©  1936 


Aiming  i\i  a 
moving  lurjjct 

( iKI  Willi    I    ill  M'M  \N 

|  WAS  interested  in  reading,  in 
I  the  July  issue  of  Country 
Life,  Commander  Douglas 
Lang's  account  of  how  he  aims 
at  a  Hying  bird.  He  says,  in  ef- 
fect, that  he  aims  automatically. 
That  is  just  what  I  do,  or  rather 
what  I  used  to  do  thirty-five  or 
forty-five  years  ago  when  I  went 
out  after  partridges,  or  ruffled 
grouse.  A  bird  would  rise  and, 
automatically,  before  I  could  aim 
( oiiM/ioudy,  I  had  fired  my  K,m 
The  more  automatic,  or  subcon- 
scious, my  action,  the  quicker  I 
shot  and  the  less  care  I  took  to 
aim,  the  more  likely  I  was  to  bag 
my  bird. 

Partridges  were  plentiful  in  the 
region  where  I  lived,  and  I  was 
an  enthusiastic  hunter.  They  lived 
in  or  near  the  woods  and  when 
flushed  they  always  flew  to  the 
protection  of  the  trees  like  a  streak 
of  greased  lightning,  and  if  one 
didn't  shoot  instantly,  or  auto- 
matically, they  were  out  of  sight 
among  the  foliage.  I  rarely  got 
more  than  the  merest  glimpse  of 
a  partridge  before  it  disappeared 
from  view.  I  had  to  aim  automat- 
ically because  there  wasn't  time 
to  do  anything  else. 

One  day  I  met  a  man  named 
Goodwin,  from  Baxter  Springs, 
Kansas,  who  had  won  many  clay 
pigeon  shoots  and  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  $500  gun  which 
he  had  won  in  a  contest.  He  shot 
with  the  butt  of  his  gun  held 
against  the  middle  of  his  chest, 
instead  of  against  his  shoulder, 
and  kept  both  eyes  open  when 
aiming.  He  said  that  was  the  way 
most  of  the  crack  shots  aimed, 
though  I  never  saw  it  done  by  any- 
one else.  He  said  that  he  didn't 
hold  the  gun  as  firmly  against  his 
chest  as  against  his  shoulder,  so  he 
had  a  leather  pad  stuffed  with  cot- 
ton on  the  butt  of  his  gun  to 
lessen  the  kick.  He  aimed  auto- 
matically, or  subconsciously,  and 
looked  at  his  target  rather  than 
aimed  at  it. 

He  said:  "when  you  point  out 
some  object  you  don't  look  at  your 
finger;  you  look  at  the  object." 
He  showed  me  how  to  shoot  as  he 
did.  He  threw  up  one  tin  can 
after  another,  and  coached  me 
while  I  practiced  shooting  at  them, 
until  I  was  able  to  hit  the  ma- 
jority. When  I  shot  at  a  tin  can, 
I  consciously  looked  along  the 
gun  barrel  at  it  but  when,  later, 
I  went  after  partridges  I  had  no 
time  to  do  that;  I  aimed  auto- 
matically or  subconsciously,  and 
fired  without  hesitation. 

I  can  partly  explain  it  by  com- 
paring, or  contrasting,  it  with 
golf.  In  golf,  you  hit  the  ball  while 
keeping  your  eye  on  it,  rather 
than  looking  at  the  putting  green, 
the  ultimate  goal.  Thus,  when  you 
aim  at  a  moving  target,  look  at 
the  target,  keep  your  eye  on  the 
target,  rather  than  on  the  gun. 
When  you  make  an  approach  shot 


are  located 
on  large  estates 

I  v  HE  larger  one,  up-Boston- 
way,  is  on  the  North  Shore. 
The  other,  down  on  Long  Island. 
One  has  been  yielding  flowers  for 
over  a  score  of  years.  The  other 
is  a  new  addition  to  an  extensive 
garden.  Both  are  Lord  and  Burn- 
ham  Quality-Built  Garden  Glass- 
Overs. 

To  our  Catalog  you  are  welcome. 
Or  on  your  invitation  our  repre- 
sentative will  be  glad  to  call. 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 


IRVINGTON,  NEW  YORK 
DEPT.  A 


DES  PLAINES,  ILLINOIS 
DEPT.  A 


Branch  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 


For  Four  Generations  Builders  of  Greenhouses 
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REAL  LOG  HOUSES 


by 
P&H 

Satisfy  that  longing  for  a  home  of 
quiet   distinction,   pioneer  simplicity, 
satisfying  livability  .  .  .  combined  with  modern 
conveniences  and  comforts. 

The  P&H  method  of  seasoning,  cutting  and  fitting 
Western  Red  Cedar  logs  simplifies  the  planning  and 
building  in  any  size  and  assures  sturdy,  weather- 
tight,  enduring  construction  for  year  'round  or 
seasonal  residence.  Skilled  supervisor  or  construc- 
tion crew  furnished  if  desired. 

Individually  planned,  in  co-operation  with  your  architect, 
to  meet  your  needs  and  ideas.  Chilson  D.  Aldrich.  a 
member  of  our  staff,  available  as  consultant.  Write  for 
new  brochure  of   pictures,    information   and  prices. 

PAGE  and  HILL  CO. 

1332  Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

New  York  Office:  50  Church  St. 


Your  AMCO  Greenhouse  -  -  -  "A 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever" 


AN  AMCO  Home  Greenhouse 
xjLfor  growing  a  wealth  of  in- 
door decorative  flowers  and  plants, 
for  early  starting  of  outdoor  spring 
plants,  and  for  winter  housing  of 
summer  plants  is  a  permanent 
beautifying  asset  to  any  property, 
a  source  of  pride  to  its  owner,  and 
most  important,  a  place  for  un- 
ending pleasure,  healthful,  com- 
fortable relaxation  and  wholesome 
diversion  for  the  whole  family. 

The  appreciation  and  enjoy- 
ment of  flowers  and  rare  plants  is 
as  old  as  civilization  itself,  and  al- 
ways an  evidence  of  refinement. 
"Growing  your  own"  is  an  ever 
fascinating,  instructive  hobby,con- 
tributing  immensely  to  ideal  home 
life, and  not  at  all  difficult  or  expen- 
sive if  vou  have  an  AMCO  Glass 


Gardenhouse.  Here  nature's  beauty 
at  its  best  can  be  at  your  command, 
and  your  pastime  efforts  and  skill 
in  nourishing  exquisitve  flowers  and 
plants  into  maturity  pays  a  gratify- 
ing reward.  Many  a  man  who 
thoughtfully  provided  a  greenhouse 
for  his  family  has  agreeably  dis- 
covered that  it  gave  new  interest 
and  enjoyment  to  himself  as  well. 

An  AMCO  Greenhouse  can  be  fit- 
ted into  any  location,  and  of  a  size 
to  meet  any  requirement.  The  ex- 
terior design  may  be  as  ornate  as 
desired  to  blend  into  the  most  at- 
tractive surroundings,  and  the  in- 
terior can  be  arranged  for  natural 
charm  and  perfect  display  setting. 

AMCO  has  been  building  dis- 
tinctly practical  greenhouses  for 
nearly  70  years,  and  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  giving  exceptional  value  to 
every  customer. 

Have  an  AMCO  representative  help  in  planning  your  structure.  The  advice 
will  cost  you  nothing,  but  you  will  like  the  low  cost  at  which  your  needs 
can  be  met. 

American  ^Moninger 

Greenhouse  ^jp'  Mrc.  Corp. 


1937  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Oklahoma  City 
800  N.W.  42nd  St. 


Chicago 
1313  W.  Randolph  St. 


Philadelphia 
P.  0.  Box  158.  Westchester.  Pa. 


ycu  estimate  the  distance,  you 
note  the  direction,  and  then  you 
look  at  your  ball  until  you  have 
hit  it.  What  happens?  If  you  are 
a  good  player  a  large  number  of 
your  approach  shots  will  land  on 
the  green,  even  from  a  distance 
of  150  to  200  yards,  while  some 
of  them  will  hit  the  pin. 

Much  the  same  thing  happens 
when  you  shoot  at  a  flying  target. 
Though  you  merely  look  at  your 
target,  rather  than  consciously  aim 
at  it,  your  gun  automatically 
points  at  it,  and  you  bring  down 
your  bird.  At  least,  that  seems 
the  logical  explanation.  Also,  it 
is  largely  a  matter  of  practice  and 
knack.  In  time,  you  get  accus- 
tomed to  doing  a  thing  auto- 
matically, whether  it  is  shooting 
at  a  moving  target,  playing  golf, 
or  riding  a  bicycle. 

Goodwin  and  I  went  out  after 
partridges.  He  had  never  seen 
them,  or  shot  in  the  woods,  while 
I  had  never  shot  at  them  while 
holding  my  gun  against  the  mid- 
dle of  my  chest.  Because  he 
wasn't  used  to  them,  Goodwin 
-usually  shot  a  split-second  too 
late,  and  missed  most  of  his  part- 
ridges. He  was  just  a  little  bit 
miffed,  and  asked  me  to  coach 
him.  I  walked  a  little  to  one  side 
of  him,  and  behind  him,  and 
whenever  a  partridge  rose  I  said: 
"shoot  at  the  noise  if  you  don't 
see  your  bird,  but  shoot."  He 
soon  got  the  hang  of  it.  The  next, 
and  the  next,  day  he  improved 
still  more  and  so  did  I,  as  I 
quickly  got  the  hang  of  the  new 
method.  The  result  was  that  we 
both  bagged  a  good  many  birds. 

In  later  years  I  moved  out 
West,  where  I  shot  quail  (Bob 
White).  I  bought  an  automatic 
shot  gun  and  found  bagging  quail 
as  easy  as  falling  off  a  log,  after 
having  practiced  on  partridges. 
Still  later  I  went  to  live  in  South- 
ern New  Mexico,  some  years  after 
I  had  given  up  shooting  and  pre- 
sented my  gun  to  a  friend.  One 
day  I  saw  a  flock  of  (California) 
quail  on  a  neighboring  farm.  I 
picked  up  a  double  barrel,  twenty- 
gauge,  shot  gun  which  I  had 
bought  to  shoot  sparrows  and 
other  pests,  slipped  a  couple  of 
shells  in  the  gun  and  another  cou- 
ple in  my  pocket,  and  went  after 
the  quail.  I  soon  kicked  them  up. 
"Bang,  bang,"  and  two  birds  fell. 
"Bang,  bang,"  and  two  more  fell 
— and  I  hadn't  consciously  aimed 
at  them.  Though  I  hadn't  fired  a 
gun  for  years  I  threw  the  butt  of 
my  gun  against  the  middle  of  my 
chest  and,  automatically  looked  at 
the  bird  and  pulled  the  trigger.  I 
may  never  fire  at  another  bird, 
but  if  I  do,  I  haven't  the  slightest 
doubt  that  I  will  fire  in  the  same 
fashion,  for  it  gets  results. 

Protection  for  our 
joshua  trees 

(Continued  from  page  104) 

Angeles  County  Yucca  Park  con- 
tained and  protected,  as  a  national 
monument,  the  largest  yucca  ever 
discovered.  On  that  day  some  van- 
dal or  vandals  stuffed  the  hollow 


trunk  with  its  own  dead  branches, 
and  set  it  on  fire;  by  the  time  help 
arrived  it  was  too  late  to  save  it 
as  no  water  was  available.  All  old 
yuccas  are  hollow,  the  living  tissue 
evidently  absorbing  the  pith  of 
younger  days.  Honey  hunters  had 
cut  a  large  hole  in  this  particular 
tree  so  as  to  garner  the  sweets, 
and  the  cavity  had  evidently  sug- 
gested the  prank  that  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  tree  which, 
luckily,  the  author  had  previously 
visited  and  measured.  The  trunk 
was  twenty-four  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  ground,  twenty  feet 
two  feet  higher,  and  sixteen  feet 
at  its  waist,  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  Estimating  from  the 
shadow  it  cast,  the  tree  was  slight- 
ly more  than  fifty-eight  feet  tall — 
the  largest  then  standing,  so  far  as 
records  show. 


High 


f  the  slo 


ghways  o: 

(Contained  from  page  28) 

Science  hasn't  learned  very 
much  about  the  why  and  how  of 
bird  migration.  It  hasn't  learned 
much  about  the  why  and  how  but 
it  has  recorded  a  great  deal  about 
the  mechanics  of  the  thing.  It  has 
charted,  for  instance,  a  network  of 
flyways  along  which  birds  mi- 
grate almost  as  men  motor 
along  concrete  roads.  In  North 
America  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain 
is  one  artery  of  the  sort;  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  another,  with  "sec- 
ondary flyways"  draining  out  of 
these  in  all  directions. 

Aviation  has  helped  in  finding 
out  things  like  that.  If  it  were  not 
for  airplanes,  for  example,  we 
might  still  believe  that  most  mi- 
grants fly  so  fast  that  they  puss 
unseen.  Keen  aviators  have  jotted 
down  volumes  of  notes  on  birds. 
They've  recorded  the  fact  that  a 
sixty-mile  pace  will  outdistance  al- 
most any  migrant  in  the  world. 
Most  birds,  indeed,  they've  dis- 
covered, migrate  at  an  easy  cruis- 
ing speed  of  thirty-odd  miles  an 
hour;  not  that  the  fleeter  sorts 
can't  do  much  better  when  they've 
a  mind  to.  Waterfowl  go  at  forty- 
five  or  fifty.  And  in  India  a  flock 
of  giant  chimney-swifts  circled  a 
plane  doing  better  than  that. 

Birds  don't  fly  very  high  in 
their  journeys  either,  for  all  the 
early  naturalists  had  them  migrat- 
ing far  up  in  the  stratosphere. 
True,  as  you  say,  there  are  war- 
pilots'  records  of  sandpipers  at 
two  miles  or  more  above  the  bat- 
tlefields of  France,  but  maybe  any 
normal  thing  would  break  rules  to 
escape  a  devil's  caldron  like  that. 
The  bulk  of  birds  flies  rarely  more 
than  a  half  mile  above  the  earth 
and  usually  a  lot  lower  than  that. 
Much  migration,  in  fact,  takes 
place  at  levels  no  higher  than  our 
tallest  buildings,  and  some  by  day- 
time flight  from  one  sidewalk 
maple  to  the  next. 

Secretive  birds  and  those  of 
weak  flight  migrate  only  at  night. 
Hawks,  swallows,  and  other  pow- 
erful fliers  move  in  daylight,  feed- 
ing as  they  go.  And  while  hum- 
mingbirds and  wrens  fly  solo, 
many  other  sorts  travel  in  flocks 
made  up  of  several  kinds  of  birds 
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FAMOUS  FLORIST  ADVISES: 

KILL  INSECTS 

BEFORE  TMEY 
KILL  YOUR 
FLOWERS" 


Food  for  thought 
.  . . AND  TREES 


WE  USE  NEW 
EVER  GREEN  SPRAY 

Says  ioba»t  1  Cation  of  the  nationally  famous 
•atal  houto.  i.m  H  M.ll  Co  .  iKhmond.  I»4 


One  of  the  hr*t  kntmn  roar  drtmrni  In 

lt\.     United    Stair*,    Jim.    II.    Mill  till., 

raUr*  aiul  nrlU  huiulrrsU  of  thouattrula 
of  r«w«  and  oilo'i  How  i  t<  > .  .it  \\  \\  hi'ii 
thl.  i  on\|>nn\ .  «  it  h  li.ilf  ,i  hi|ii.ii.'  mil. 
under  cultivation,  ti»r»  and  recom- 
mrnd*  N<«  f»,r  Ci.vn,  you  inn  frel 
■Ufa  II  la  a  moat  cffntlvv  Inamtlclilp 
li>  kill  tin-  tomnmn  t>i>.-.  i>(  thculntl 
and  autklnil  Inwi  ta  that  dratroy  your 
plunt*  and  (lotarra. 

When  .prayed.  New  f.rrr 
Green  la  harmlraa  to  rwta, 
planta,  people.  Kaay  to  uar 
aai  add  water  and  apray. 
Sold  at  hardware,  druit. 
need,  flower,  and  depart- 
ment store*— or  aak  your 
own  Horlat.  Mi  l.uuilhlin 
Cormle)  Klim  t:o.,  Minne- 
apolis, Mlnneaota. 


DO  AS  FLORISTS  DO: 

PRAY  EVER  GREEN 


PLANT  'MUMS 
THIS  YEAR 


Nothing  is  more  dependable  for 
Fall  bloom  than  a  collection  of 
our  hardy  chrysanthemums.  They 
include  a  wide  range  of  color 
and  type  and  nothing  is  more 
inexpensive  in  the  line  of  peren- 
nial plants. 

25  PLANTS  .  .  .  *5°° 
50  PLANTS  .  .  .  *8°° 
100  PLANTS  .  .  *15°° 


CHAS.  H.  TOTTY 
BOX  20 


MAD'SON,  N.  J. 


serving  Gardeners  for  33  years. 
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Zujcuf,  l/oun,  Qa/ideti  AT  NIGHT 


Fascinating  new  colors,  thrilling  new  beauties, 
are  disclosed  by  lighting  up  your  garden.  Notice 
how  effective  this  simple  border  becomes  when 
illuminated  by  our  SHIELD  BORDER  SET. 
(the  tulip-like  shields  shown  behind  the  illus- 
tration). Lights  24  ft.  border  or  bed. 

Our  catalog.  "LANDSCAPE  LIGHTING." 
replete  with  photographic  illustrations,  shows 
many  artistic  and  ingenious  ways  of  securing 


new  and  interesting  emphasis  of  garden  beauty 
spots,  pools,  rock  gardens  and  architectural 
features,  with  the  necessary  lighting  equipment- 
Write  for  it  and  we  will  include,  free,  General 
Electric's  bulletin  "How  to  Light  Your 
Garden."  The  Garden  Lighting  Equipment 
Company,  1210  E.  113th  St-,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

No.  370—  7-shield  border  set  with  proper  MAZDA 
lamps  and  cord  set,  $12.00.  Prepaid  U.S.  and  Canada. 


NEXT  BEST  TO  R.AIN 

. . .  and  a  lot  more  dependable 


Get  This  Junior  DOUBLE  ROTARY  SPRINKLER 

Remember  last  summer!  Don't  worry  about  scorching,  rainless 
days.  Let  this  DOUBLE  ROTARY  SPRINKLER  keep  your 
lawn,  flowers,  garden  and  shrubs  vigorous  and  beautiful  all 
summer  long.  Refreshing  rain-like  drops  or  mist-like  spray 
"Next  BeU  to  Rain."  Easily  regulated  to  sprinkle  in  a  circle 
or  on  a  straight  line — to  cover  any  circular  area  up  to  80  ft. 
or  down  to  15  ft.  in  diameter,  according  to  pressure. 
Adjustable  nozzle  makes  it  four  sprinklers  In  one.  A  $7 
big  water  saver.  Scientifically  constructed  of  finest  |a 
materials.  Guaranteed. 


DOUBLE  ***  ROTARY  ? 

JUNIOR  SPRINKLER 


HOLLAND  ROTARY 


the  new,  amazing  sprinkler  de- 
veloped from  the  famous  Double 
Rotary  Principle.  Has  the  whirling 
wheel  feature  for  perfect  sprinkling. 

Sells  for  only  $t  (plus  postage). 

10  Day  TRIAL — Order  from  this  ad 
at  once  on  guaranteed  money- 
hack  trial  basis — or  see  your 
local  dealer. 


Sprinkles 
5,000  Sq.  Ft. 

HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL 

The  acknowledged  leader  for  16  years. 
Thousands  in  use  on 
golf  courses,  large 
estates,  parks,  cen 
teries.  etc.  8*1 
operating  on  famous 
Double  Rotary  Prin- 
ciple.   Order  now! 


^.SO- 


DOUBLE  ROTARY  SPRINKLER  CO. 

105  Candler  Bldg.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


//  you  wish  to  see  you 
priceless  trees  gain  the 
health,  vigor  and  lux- 
uriance which  is  their 
birthright,  feed  them 
The  Bartlett  Way. 


When  trees  are  under  par  because 
under-nourished,  it  makes  a  vast 
difference  HOW  and  WHAT  you 
feed  them,  v^,  Even  a  well-bal- 
anced ration  is  of  comparatively 
little  value  if  improperly  applied. 
And  if  you  use  a  tree  food  that  is 
inadequate  in  making  up  for  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  soil,  it  matters  little 
how  you  do  the  feeding.  The 
Bartlett  method  of  applying  tree  food 
is  scientifically  correct  and  highly 
efficient.  Powerful  electric  drills  are 
used  to  make  holes  in  the  soil  so 
that  the  food  is  made  immediately 
available  to  the  root  system.  t<^>  And 
this  organization  has  developed 
after  nearly  a  quarter  century  of 
research  and  experimentation  a 
blended,  balanced  ration  rich  in 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash 
and  all  the  other  elements  trees  re- 
quire for  healthy,  vigorous  growth. 
This  product,  "Green  Tree  Food,"  is 
very  like  the  natural  food  of  decay- 
ing leaves  and  manure.  However,  it 
is  not  simply  a  stimulant  like  some 
fertilizers,  but  a  rich  and  lasting 
ration  from  which  the  tree  feeds 
throughout  the  entire  growing  sea- 
son. k<c>>  Why  not  have  the  Bartlett 
Representative  call  and  examine 
your  trees  for  evidence  of  malnutri- 
tion? He'll  do  so  without  cost  or 
obligation. 


Bartlett  Green  Tree  Food  L 
applied  through  holes  or 
pockets  which  open  up  the 
soil  to  the  air  ond  keep  it 
aerated  by  a  "plug"  of  veg 
etable  and  animol  matter 
These  pockets  also  act  as 
reservoirs  for  soil  bacteria 
to  work  in, which  in  turn  lib- 
erate other  stored-up  soil 
nutrients. 


The  F.  A.  BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERTC0. 

Tree  Research  Laboratories  and  Main  Office 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Bartlett  Service  is  available  in  every  commu- 
nity from  Maine  to  the  Carotinas.  Write  us 
for  the  address  of  the  Bartlett  Representative 
nearest  you. 


BARTLETT 

•  TREE    EXPERTS  • 
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Exquisitely  carved  by  a  master 
of  long  ago  this  stone  well- 
head adds  a  charming  note  to 
the  garden  of  today.  The  well- 
top  of  beautifully  designed 
wrought  iron  richly  enhances 
the  beauty  of  this  lovely  gar- 
den ornament. 


FOR  YOUR 

GARDEN 


We  invite  your  inspection  of 
this,  or  any  other  garden  ap- 
pointment in  which  you  may  be 
interested.  Our  stock  includes 
an  unusual  and  comprehensive 
selection  of  fountains,  garden 
pieces  and  accessories. 


Photographs  and  prices  will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request. 


WM.  H.  JACKSON  COMPANY 

A  Complete  Line  of  Fine  Garden  Furniture 
16  East  52nd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Established  1827 
Also  everything  for  the  Fireplace 


NO  SAWING  •  NO  PLANING  •  NO  NAILING 


When  you  build  a  Hodgson  Camp! 


HODGSON  HOUSES 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  1108  Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.     •     730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


You  may  class  yourself  as  un- 
skilled labor — but  you  can 
build  a  Hodgson  Camp  Cof- 
tage  in  a  day  or  less.  This 
isn't  building  .  .  .  it's  fitting 
together!  Hodgson  does  all  the 
carpenter  work — putting  win- 
dows and  doors  in  place,  nail- 
ing siding,  making  the  roof.  No 
paint  required ! 

Twenty-eight  years  in  the 
Maine  woods  .  .  .  Florida  hur- 
ricanes .  .  .  Northeasters  on 
the  New  England  shore.  Hodg- 
son Camps  have  come  through 
them  all — wind-proof,  rain- 
proof, snow-proof.  Their  oiled 
red-cedar  exterior  lasts  a  life- 
time. Their  hardware  is  rustless. 
Their  fiber-lined  interiors  warm 
and  attractive.  Write  today  for 
the  new  Hodgson  Catalog  CL-41 
which  also  shows  year-round 
houses,  kennels,  greenhouses, 
garages,  garden  equipment,  etc. 


STEARNS 


POWER. 
Lawn  Mowers 


Never  Again  Priced  So  Low 

OWN  a  Stearns  quality  power  mower  at  a  very 
low  price,  made  possible  through  our  early  buy- 
ing of  materials.  Increasing  costs  will  soon  mean 
much  higher  prices. 

Has  all  features  for  which  Stearns  power 
mowers  are  famous.  As  outstanding  in  quality, 
performance  and  operating  econ- 
omy as  in  price.  Free  from  com- 
plicated mechanism,  it  is  simple 
and  easy  to  start  and  operate. 
Equipped  with  the  nationally  known 
Briggs  &  Stratton  motor. 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us 
for  descriptive  folder  No.  6. 


Four  other  models — up  to  27" 
cut.  Prices  $87.50  to  $235.00. 


E.  C.  STEARNS  &  CO.  Estab 


1864 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


There  might  appear  to  be  the 
savor  of  club-life  in  the  bird  world 
too,  for  male  birds  usually  come 
north  a  week  or  two  before  their 
ladies.  The  first  timid  flocks  of 
robins,  you've  noticed,  are  always 
of  cocks  alone,  with  rich  breasts 
and  blacker  crowns.  Ducks  though, 
go  through  the  rites  of  courtship 
on  wintering  waters  and  journey 
north  largely  in  flocks  of  mated 
pairs  rather  than  singly. 

So  it's  spring.  Have  a  walk  in 
the  fields  for  a  glimpse  of  tropical 
jacksnipe  probing  your  frosty 
meadows.  Watch  grosbeaks  from 
equatorial  forests  fluttering  like 
blood-spotted  butterflies  through 
your  cold-country  elms.  Or  on 
some  clear  spring  night,  train  a 
telescope  on  the  moon.  Streaming 
across  the  white  face  of  the  planet 
you  can  watch  feathered  voyagers 
at  their  age-old  pilgrimage  north: 
waterfowl,  herons  in  gaunt  sil- 
houette, drifting  currents  of  spar- 
rows and  warblers.  A  foggy  night 
rather?  Then  staad  on  a  little  hill 
and  hear  the  chirps  and  the  clinks 
of  low-flying  armies  above. 

It's  time  for  my  bird  to  get 
back — the  woodcock  I  missed  on  a 
sunny  day  last  fall.  He's  alarm- 
ingly late,  in  fact.  I  wish  him 
happy  landings  on  his  way.  Bon 
voyage!  to  the  rails  fluttering  past 
by  night,  en  route  from  steamy 
palm-swamps  to  beds  of  wild  rice 
in  Wisconsin;  to  the  mighty  rank 
and  file  of  birdkind,  the  swallows 
and  finches  and  orioles  surging  on 
in  waves  to  spill  their  millions 
over  my  northern  world.  They're  a 
stout-hearted  lot,  to  the  bird,  and 
I  wish  them  well. 

Pursuing  a  Jersey 

"witch" 

(Continued  from  page  55) 
her.  Everything  traces  to  General 
Motors  assembly  lines  —  nigh 
twenty  years  before  they  had  such 
things  as  "sit-down"  strikes. 
There's  not  a  drop  of  cold  blood 
in  her — she's  hot  all  over.  In  fact, 
so  hot  that  she's  given  a  drink  in 
a  creek  from  the  foresightedly 
carried  bucket  tied  to  the  running 
board.  Everyone  else's  front 
bumpers  have  crashed  down  suf- 
ficient timber  to  make  their  re- 
spective about  faces,  and  the 
ancient  Buicks  are  taking  the  stiff 
water  jumps  in  their  stride.  Again 
my  proboscis  is  flattened  against 
the  windshield  as  our  mount  is 
hauled   back   on  her  haunches. 

"He's  going  to  cross  by  that  big 
stump,"  someone  hisses.  And  right 
he  is.  A  gray  form  with  orange 
beneath  floats  across  the  white 
sand  road  and  disappears  in  the 
undergrowth.  And  now  the  pack  is 
coming  towards  us  like  a  thunder 
storn;  surely  all  the  lions  in  Africa 
could  not  equal  the  volume  of 
these  thirty  hounds.  Each  owner 
has  been  following  the  perform- 
ance of  his  favorites  during  all  this 
chase,  but  now  comes  the  visual 
proof  of  how  their  hounds  stand  in 
the  pack.  About  four  hounds  hit 
the  road  together  with  the  ava- 
lanche on  their  sterns.  A  black  and 
white  torrent  sweeps  over  and  is 
gone.  But  back  comes  the  steady 


deep  music.  Now  we  hear  a  change 
— it  seems  faster  and  wilder,  and, 
if  anything,  a  bit  higher.  They  are 
closing  up  on  their  gray  pilot. 
Then  there  is  a  sudden  silence. 
Not  a  babble  from  even  a  single 
hound.  At  the  end  of  a  few  sec- 
onds we  hear  a  steady  barking 
chop,  chop,  chop  from  thirty 
throats. 

"He's  treed! "  is  the  cry,  and  all 
plunge  up  what  they  call  a  "path." 
Actually,  it  merely  means  that  the 
undergrowth  is  slightly  less  thick, 
and  here  and  there  on  the  ground 
are  occasional  slippery  twigs  laid 
across  the  boggy  marshes.  Bra- 
zilian jungles  must  be  like  open 
country  compared  to  these  New 
Jersey  fastnesses.  The  sun  never 
reaches  them  through  the  matted 
branches.  You  wonder  how  a  toad 
could  get  through  them.  But  these 
hunters  do,  and  with  the  speed 
and  agility  of  a  mountain  goat. 
Desperately,  last  in  line,  we  lunge 
after  the  .red  and  black  checkered 
Mackinaw-back  of  our  guide, 
feeling  that  if  this  is  once  lost  to 
view  we  ourselves  are  simultane- 
ously lost.  We  might  wade  around 
for  weeks  in  this  dismal  swamp, 
if  alone.  The  red  and  black  Macki- 
naw flits  along  ahead  apparently 
effortlessly  through  the  gray-green 
depths,  and  blowing  hard,  we  stag- 
ger desperately  in  its  wake.  An 
apparently  dry  hummock  turns 
out  to  be  a  treacherous  Lorelei 
and  one  leg  is  impaled  in  the  bog 
up  to  the  knee.  There  seems  to 
be  more  water  than  land.  How- 
ever, this  momentary  enforced 
cessation  of  our  activity  allows  us 
to  hear  the  "tree"  barking,  very 
near  now,  and,  although  our  guide 
has  been  completely  swallowed  up 
in  the  dark  green  gloom  ahead,  we 
are  able  to  feebly  dive  along  to- 
wards the  sound,  with  the  matted 
branches  lashing  a  painful  tattoo 
on  all  parts  of  our  anatomy.  A 
desperate  plunge  and  we  are  over 
the  goal  line.  Before  us  a  sea  of 
hounds  is  dancing  and  leaping  be- 
neath an  unusually  large  pine  tree, 
and  sitting  sedately  on  a  branch 
about  twenty  feet  up,  a  gray  fox 
sits  looking  down  in  the  most  calm 
and  dignified  manner  at  the  mur- 
derous pack  below.  A  few  young 
hounds  are  lifted  part  way  up  the 
trunk  to  smell  the  quarry.  All  are 
patted  all  round.  Then  the  mourn- 
ful cow  horn  calls  them  away  and 
we  pick  a  more  circuitous,  but 
more  pleasant,  way  out  to  the 
road,  leaving  that  little  gray  pilot 
to  give  us  another  hour's  good  run 
at  a  future  day. 

Now  we  are  all  back  on  the 
winding  white  road  again.  Hounds 
are  "all  present."  Each  hound 
goes,  without  a  word  of  direction, 
to  his  own  car,  and  they  are  fondly 
loaded  into  the  backs  of  their  re- 
spective vans.  A  wee  nip  all  round 
against  the  possibility  of  a  chill 
from  any  of  the  bogs,  and  we  wend 
our  way  past  the  first  "town"  we 
have  seen  all  day — Friendship, 
with  its  three  dingy  gray  weather- 
beaten  houses  and  its  soggy  acres 
of  cranberry  bogs.  And  now 
"good-byes"  and  "thank  yous"  to 
these  real  sportsmen  whose  caps 
probably  cover  more  real  hunting 
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A.  C.  WOHLERT 

WO  Montgomery  Av».,  Narbrrlh.  Pj. 


MILBRADT  POWER 
Lawn  Mowers 


ton 

IA»t 


4"  /I  hy  7  J  /I.  Sho 


Though 
sturdily 
built 


For  long  tervict.  thi  Milbradt  oper- 
ate! easily  over  rough  ground,  up 
ateep  gradei.  down  tide  hills.  You'll 
be  pleased  with  the  Milbradt  Special 
Features.  Write  for  Catalog  before 
selecting. 

Sues:  H",  27".  JO".  62"  gangs 
May  be  had  with  Sickle- Bar  and 
Riding  Sulky  attachments. 

MILBRADT  MANUFACTURING  CO 

3404-06  >o.  T.nlh  Si.  St.  I  nula,  Mo. 


WHY  BUGS  LEAVE  HOME 


Double-action  makes  O.  K  Plant 
Spray  doubly  etfectlve.  It  kills  by 
fumes  as  well  as  contact — keeps 
your  garden  healthy  and  bug-free. 
Known  for  more  than  32  years 
for  Its  safety  and  dependability. 
"O  K."  is  simple  to  use  and  eco- 
nomical.Used  and  recommended  by 
officers  and  members 
of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America.  If  your 
dealer  can't  supply 
you.  write 

ANDREW  WILSON.  INC. 

BOX  F-5.  SPRINGFIELD.  N.J 


O.  K.  PLANT  SPRAY 
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Large  Cast  Iron  Tree 
Setter 

Very  ornamental — to  fit  32"  tree 
Freight  prepaid  east  of  the  Rockies 
$30.00  undecorated. 

Send  for  circular  other  garden  ornaments. 

THE  GRAF  STUDIOS 
2319  Lexington  Road 
Louisville,  Ky. 


INVEST  IN 

GOLDE N 
SUNLIGHT 

V  -  B  A  K. 

OKKENIIOUSES 


mm  on  Uilwynt  harmi,  Wilmington,  Oil. 

Follow  the  sun  to  health  and  happiness 
and  invest  in  a  LUTTON  greenhouse. 
Custom  built  to  suit  your  special  needs 
which  may  be  a  modest  lean  to,  a  sleep- 
ing enclosure,  or  a  pretentious  conser- 
vatory. All  are  quality  built  of  steel, 
rust  proofed  by  the  "hot  dip"  method. 
Estimates  sent  without  obligation. 


x  m  m  LUTTON  COMPANY  U*£ 


267    Kearney  Avenue 


1  ersey 


City,  N.  J. 


Rhododendrons 

ii  istocrats  of  the  Plant  Kingdom 


A  spring-time  array  of  gorgeously  col- 
ored flowers,  and  a  garb  of  glossy  green 
foliage  all  the  year,  make  Rhododendrons 
the  aristocrats  of  the  plant  kingdom.  Their 
beauty  cannot  well  be  described — you  must 
see  them  day  after  day  to  know  their  charm. 

Why  not  start  a  Rhododendron  garden 
this  spring?  Why  not  open  the  way  to  years 
of  loveliness  in  a  shaded  nook,  or  at  the  edge 
of  a  woodland?  Our  Planning  Department 
will  be  glad  to  suggest  suitable  locations, 
and  advise  about  varieties. 


A  comprehensive  list 
of  Rhododendrons  is 
given  in 

Our  Nursery  Catalog 

lists  Azaleas,  Flower- 
ing Cherry  trees, 
shade  trees,  shrubs 
and  evergreens.  A 
copy  will  be  mailed 
(on  request)  free  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mtns. 
(If  west  or  in  Canada 
send  50  cents.) 


BOBBINK  &  ATKINS,  Rutherford  32,  New  Jersey 


DUBOIS  WOVEN  WOOD  FENCE 


Every  foot  of  this  famous  DUBOIS 
Chestnut  Woven  Wood  Fence  has  a 
charm  and  distinction  all  its  own. 
Gives  permanent  privacy  and  pro- 
tection and  enhances  value  of 
estate  or  suburban  plot.  For  pent 
house  and  roof  terrace,  too. 


All  DUBOIS  Chestnut  Woven  Wood 
Fence  is  Imported  from  France  and 
comes  in  5  heights  and  3  spacings. 
New  LOW  PRICES  for  1937  make 
your  purchase  NOW  more  attractive 
than  ever.  Send  for  Booklet  C7. 

101     PARK     AVENUE— NEW  YORK. 


DUBOIS  REEVES  FENCES  mi  pJJcVfic'*'<Avast— ^branch — *loV***^geles^"' 


"I  lirpi'lld 
II  II    H  II  ii  k  ^S^m*~~~ 

birdi  for 

protection  of  Irern  mid  nliruli*.  ,S(>  ilif- 
firinl  hird*  iilliiik  codling  mnili- 
which  dcilroy  million*  of  <loll.ii* 
worth  of  fruit  every  year.  Yellow- 
hreiinled  wurliliTH  conmnne  tree  lice. 
Scarlet  himiRcru  devour  |typ«y  moth*. 
A  Nicker  coii-uiiii-h  .1,000  .-iiiIm  ,i  i\.\y 
mid  one  martin  will  destroy  2,000 
iiioH(|tiiloeH  in  ;i  dingle  day." 
K\eryhoily  love*  to  watch  the  song 
hirdu  and  hear  them  -inn,  hut  few 
people  realize  how  beneficial  and 
DMMMrjf  they  arc. 

DODSON   MARTIN  HOUSE 

Qutum  Axust  Si)  It 

•  48  roorni 

•  it"  hi«h  ^  . 

•  rwfaanj  wtmmU  -r 

laird  without 
draft 

•  F.nduring,  kiml- 
l»i  redwood. 
Laitt  a  lifetime. 


$60.00 

f  .o.b.  Kankakee. 

Including 
easy-raiaing  pole. 
Othrr  niirn  from 
SIR  00  to  $85.00 
Everywhere  Dodaon  Bird  Houaea  are  recognized  at 
the  fined  made.    There  it  a  model  for  every  de- 
sirable bird.    Send  for  free  catalog  showing  rom- 
jilele  line. 

"Your  Bird  Frirrifln 
and  I  low  to  Win  Them'* 

#  Mr.  Dodaon,  America*i  fore- 
mo*!  bird  authority,  lella  in  this 
interealing  32-page  book  how 
easy  it  ia  to  attract  meful  and 
beautiful  bird  a  to  your  prem- 
i  ■  ■     Send  10c  for  copy. 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON  CO. 


412  Harrison  Avenl'V 


K  ANK  \KY  F.   II  I 


.Quality, 


Special 
Collection 
3  Prize-Winning 

DAHLIAS 

one  root  of  each 

Value  if  bought  individually  $8. 

GERTRUDE  LOUDEN.  Informal  Decora- 
tive. Very  large,  long  stemmed,  salmon  pink 
and  gold.  Vigorous  grower,  $2.50  each, 
122.50  for  10. 

ROSIE  O'CRADY.  Informal  Decorative. 
Lovely  large  old -rose  flowers.  Free  flower- 
ing. 12.50  each,  $22.50  for  10. 

MABEL  HESS.  Formal  Decorative.  Ex- 
quisite coloring — lively  crimson  shading  to 
maroon.  Excellent  for  catling  or  exhibition. 
$3.00  each,  $27  for  10. 

Stumpp  &  Walter  Co.,  New  York  City  t 

Please  send  me  the  above  collection  of 
Dahlias,  $6.50 


Kame  

Address  

City  _ 


132-138  Church  St.   <   -  a   •-•  - 
NEW  YORK  cmr 

Branch  Storm:  Newark.  N.  J. 

While  Plain*.  N.  Y.  Enf  lewood.  N.  J. 
Stamford.  Conn.         Hempstead.  1*  I. 
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«  a  bo"''  of  eX  j  Z  a  vase- 

(A  bowl  or  v-eJ 

to  las.  fro»  Ne*  Y«      bowi  for 
f.  ^-^a'^ron^- 

001509  h  perfection-  Da*  subscribers 
$SUPhone  orders  and  bo  b.l^' 

TO/unfeer  5-7800 
771  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  ±/ 


BELL 


FLETCHER,  Ltd. 


INTERIOR  DECORATORS 
CONSULTANT  SERVICE 


<454  Madison  Ave. 
NtW  YORK 
ftee<-Rf  4-5670 


77  Newbury  St. 

BOSTON 
Ken  mo  re  6084 


Are  You  Moving? 

When  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, please  be  sure  to  notify 
us  at  least  four  weeks  in  ad- 
vance. The  Post  Office  De- 
partment will  not  forward 
magazines  to  a  new  address 
unless  you  pay  additional 
postage,  and  we  cannot  dupli- 
cate copies  sent  to  a  former 
address.  Will  you  please 
cooperate  by  giving  us  the 
change  promptly,  sending  old 
and  new  addresses  to  the  Sub- 
scription Department,  Coun- 
try Life,  251  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  This  will 
insure  your  getting  your  mag- 
azine without  delay. 


EXHIBITION  OF  SPORTING  PORTRAITS 

BY 

FRANKLIN  BROOKE  VOSS 
May  5th  through  May  22nd 


EXHIBITION  of  All  SPORTING  BOOKS  and  PRINTS 
PUBLISHED  BY  THE  DERRYDALE  PRESS  IN  THEIR 
FIRST  DECADE,  1927-1937 
May  26th  through  June  19th 

THE  SPORTING  GALLERY  AND  BOOKSHOP 

Incorporated 

Managing  Directors:  Melville  E.  Stone  and  Ralph  P.  Terrill 
No.  38,  East  Fifty-second  Street  New  York 


knowledge  than  any  collection  of 
silk  toppers  in  all  the  swank  hunt- 
ing fields  combined;  and  now  our 
faithful  mount  is  chugging  out 
through  the  flat  miles  of  yellow- 
green  scrub  pine  until  finally  the 
hot  dog  eyesores  and  the  nature- 
desecrating  billboards  announce 
that  we  are  at  last  approaching 
"civilization." 

So  if  your  friends  prefer  vege- 
tating in  overheated  houses  to  a 
day  in  the  open,  let  them  stay  away 
from  these  southern  Jersey  nim- 
rods;  but  don't  let  them  plead 
that  they  can't  ride  or  that  fox- 
hunting is  too  expensive,  because 
neither  applies.  Or  if  they're 
strong  on  the  "hunt  breakfast" 
side  of  foxhunting  or  improving 
their  social  register  status,  they 
needn't  bother  either.  But  let's 
hope  they're  none  of  these  things. 
Bring  them  along — these  real 
sportsmen  carry  on  almost  every 
day  in  the  week,  almost  every 
month  in  the  year — and  they'll 
have  a  darn  good  time — as  I  did. 

For  trie 
country  library 

A  SPORTING  FAMILY  OF  THE 
OLD  SOUTH.  Harry  Worcester 
Smith.  As  Mr.  Smith  explains,  the 
idea  for  this  book  was  inspired  by 
several  articles  in  old  copies  of  the 
Turf,  Field  and  Farm  signed  F.  G. 
S.  Mr.  Smith  found  these  articles 
so  interesting  that  he  determined 
to  learn  more  about  the  author, 
Frederick  Gustavus  Skinner,  the 
son  of  John  Stuart  Skinner,  famous 
in  his  own  right  as  an  agricultural 
and  sporting  writer.  The  author 
traces  the  family  through  five 
generations  to  the  present  day,  and 
in  the  second  part  of  the  volume 
publishes  the  Reminiscences  of  an 
Old  Sportsman,  forty-six  chapters 
written  for  the  Turf,  Field  and 
Farm  by  Frederick  Gustavus  Skin- 
ner from  December,  1886  to  June, 
1889.  These  chapters  give  a  fas- 
cinating insight  into  sporting  life 
of  the  time  as  seen  and  lived  by 
one  of  the  greatest  sportsmen  of 
his  day.  477  pp.  Published  by  J. 
B.  Lyon  Company.  $5. 

MARINE  FISHES  OF  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA-  Percy  Spencer 
Barnhart.  Although  published 
primarily  for  students,  this  book  is 
of  more  than  passing  interest  to 
the  layman.  Mr.  Barnhart  has  as- 
sembled into  one  convenient  volume 
brief  descriptions  of  some  370 
fishes  from  Southern  California 
waters.  Of  necessity  technical,  the 
technical  aspects  have  been  clearly 
explained  for  the  average  reader 
and  the  book  is  illustrated  with 
288  carefully  drawn  figures.  209 
pp.  Univ.  of  California  Press,  $4. 

YOUR  WINGS.  Assen  Jordanoff. 
Here  is  the  perfect  book  for  the 
air-minded  reader.  Mr.  Jordanoff, 
war-time  ace  and  expert  flyer,  has 
managed  to  put  a  comprehensive 
course  in  flying  on  paper,  from 
primary  instruction  to  advanced 
aerobatics.  Illustrated  with  hun- 
dreds of  pictures  and  diagrams,  the 
book  is  interesting  to  the  casual 


passenger  or  eager  beginner,  and 
should  prove  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  actual  flight.  281  pp. 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Co.  $2.50. 

SALT  WATER  FISHING  Van  Cam- 
pen  Heilner.  Mr.  Heilner  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  fishing  frater- 
nity. One  of  the  pioneers  in  big 
game  fishing,  he  has  followed  his 
hobby  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
world,  and  has  assembled  in  this 
volume  fishing  yarns,  all  true  ex- 
periences, and  complete  technical 
data  for  the  ardent  fisherman. 
Illustrated  with  twelve  color  plates 
by  W.  Goadby  Lawrence  as  well 
as  numerous  black  and  white  illus- 
trations and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pages  of  photographs  by 
the  author  and  others.  To  be  pub- 
lished this  spring.  The  Sporting 
Gallery  and  Bookshop.  $5.  De  Luxe 
first  edition  of  199  copies,  num- 
bered and  autographed  by  the 
author,  printed  on  Japan  paper 
and  bouncbin  Extra  silk,  $25. 

ATLANTIC  GAME  FISHING.  S.Kip 
Farrington,  Jr.  Another  book  for 
the  blue  water  fisherman  from  the 
capable  hand  of  Kip  Farrington, 
and  again  a  book  for  veteran  or 
beginner.  A  complete  chapter  on 
tackle  and  gear  explains  in  non- 
technical language  the  uses  and 
functions  of  the  various  items  of 
equipment  for  big  or  small  game 
fishermen.  Illustrated  with  color 
plates  by  Lynn  Bogue  Hunt  as 
well  as  numerous  action  photos. 
Introduction  by  Ernest  Heming- 
way. Sporting  Gallery  and  Book- 
shop. $7.50. 

FALLING  LEAVES.  Philip  H.  Bab- 
cock.  Illustrated  by  Aiden  L. 
Ripley.  This  is  a  series  of  shooting 
stories,  containing  in  addition  one 
or  two  tales  of  fox-hunting  in  New 
England  with  the  proverbial  single 
hound.  Bound  uniformly  with  Colo- 
nel Sheldon's  Tranquility,  it  will 
be  published  in  an  edition  of  950 
numbered  copies  at  $7.50.  Derry- 
dale. 

TIGERS  OF  THE  SEA.  Colonel 
Hugh  D.  Wise.  This  is  an  up-to- 
date  book  on  shark  fishing  with 
rod  and  line.  Written  in  a  reminis- 
cent vein,  this  book  contains  prac- 
tical information  on  tackle,  bait, 
methods  of  fishing,  and  also  the 
means  of  identification  of  every 
species  of  shark.  So  little  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  exists  at  the 
present  time  that  this  will  prove  a 
most  welcome  addition.  The  book 
will  be  published  in  an  edition  of 
950  copies  at  $10.  Derrydale. 

THE  DERRYDALE  COOK  BOOK 
OF  FISH  AND  GAME.  L.  P.  de 
Couy.  In  two  volumes;  boxed. 
This  is  a  set  in  which  sportsmen 
and  sportswomen  will  revel,  and  it  j 
fills  a  real  need  in  sporting  litera- 
ture. Volume  I  covers  furred  and 
feathered  game  and  Volume  II  fish  ! 
and  shell  fish.  The  books  are  re- 
plete with  practical  recipes  for  use! 
in  the  home  together  with  an  inJ 
finite  variety  of  sauces,  dressings,^ 
etc.,  as  well  as  appropriate  wines. 
It  will  be  published  in  an  edition 
of  1250  numbered  copies  at  SI 5. 


Modern  Grace  Line  "Santa"  ships  sail  to  South  America  from  New  York  every  week — from 
California  every  other  week.  Cruises  include  32  day  trips  to  Lima,  Peru;  39  day  tours  far 
into  the  Andes  to  Cuzco  and  the  interior  of  Peru ;  and  39  day  cruises  to  Valparaiso  and  San- 
tiago, Chile.  Stop  over  privileges  permit  visits  to  the  lovely  Chilean  Lake  Region  and  Buenos 
Aires.  En  route  Panama  Canal,  Havana  and  12  to  17  other  Caribbean  and  South  American 
cities,  depending  on  cruise  selected.  Connections  at  all  ports  with  Pan  American-Grace  Air- 
ways (flying  time  Santiago  to  New  York  four  days,  from  other  points  proportionately  less). 


BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK  AND 


OR  MEXICO  CITY 


Grace  Line  presents  fortnightly  cruises  and  rail-water  trips  between  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia or  Mexico  City — the  only  cruises  visiting  en  route  Colombia,  Panama,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala  and  Mexico,  with  an  additional  stop  at  Havana  eastbound.  These  splendid  Grace 
"Santa"  ships  offer  all  outside  rooms  with  private,  fresh  water  baths;  outdoor,  tiled  swim- 
ming pools;  light,  airy  dining  rooms  high  up  on  promenade  decks;  gymnasiums;  Dorothy 
Gray  Beauty  Salons  and  pre-release  talking  motion  pictures.  One  of  these  luxurious  Grace 
"Santas"  sails  every  two  weeks  from  New  York  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

F or  illustrated  literature,  itineraries,  fares  and  all-expense  cruises,  consult  your  travel  agent  or  Grace 
Line,  New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  D.  C-,  Chicago,  San  F rancisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle. 
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The  beach  deck  and  tiled  swimming  pool  on  the  "Santa  Lucia",  sistership  of  the  "Santa  Rosa",  "Santa  Paula"  and  "Santa  Elena", 
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HYLAND  P.  STEWART.  Jr. 

Sia  N.  Charlra  Slml         Ralllmt>rr.  Mil. 


AN  OLD  VIRCINIA  PLANTATION 


ACREE    A  PECK 

LYNCHBURG  VIRCINIA 


VIRGINIA  PROPERTIES 

River  front  properties  &  colonial  es- 
tates. Dairy,  Mock,  fruit  &  poultry 
farms.  Illustrated  catalog.  Business 
established  18l>°. 

ALLISON  &  YOUNG 
Fredericksburg  Virginia 


"LtMag  Meadaws"  Estate 
SHENANDOAH  VALLEY 

Historic  Colonial  Home,  acres  river -hot torn 
ami  upland,  near  Winchester.  Rich  In  history-  - 
sublime  In  setting.  Write  for  circular  and  photo 
graph. 

h  n.  m  unoa 

Stra*burg,  Vt. 


CANADA 


Summer  Resort  Home — Sale  or  Lease 


KEMAH  LODGE 


In  pin 
Lawm 


ma 


on  St. 
r.  Three 
hou-saml 
lit  Pull- 
Com- 
implelely  fur 


til*he.l.  All  water  sport*.  Country  Club 
prlvtlftvs.  Fine  market.  Pictures  and  de- 
tails rurnlshi'd  on  request.  Price — very  low 
to  settle  estate.  Mu  lease. 

Address 

Box  1559.  %  Country  Life 
444  MADISON  AVE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SALMON  RIVER 

For  Rent 
Two  Weeks — #900 

On  north  shore  of  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ; 
easily  accessible.  Season's  kill  average 
three  or  four  salmon  per  rod  per  day. 
Large  sea  trout  abundant.  Unusually 
comfortable  and  scenically  beautiful 
camp  with  two  separate  bathrooms.  Hot 
and  cold  running  water  in  each  bed- 
room. Capable  resident  guardian  and 
good  cook  in  charge.  Experienced  gaff- 
men  available. 

H.  F.  STONE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Shooting  and  Fishing  Properties 
149  Broadway,  New  York 


kl  III  T.  I  on ii 


(Country  Estate*) 


I  AMIS  RIVER 

ESTATE 

near  tin;  mountain* 
ul  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
Kiniu.  Income  pro 
tin  cor.  Hunting, 
swimming  and  fi*li 
in|4.  Delightful  home 
with  modern  jm- 
provemcnts. 


Prlea  S  15,000 

Write  for  Detail* 
LYNCHBURG.  VA. 


"TWIN  OAKS" 

Between  the  Nation's  Capital 
and 

The  Playground  of  America — Warrenton 

A  gentlemen's  cftatc  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  where  taxes 
are  low  and  living  is  a  )oy. 

A  charming,  9-room,  2  hath,  Dutch  Colonial  home,  with  every 
modern  convenience  and  appointment,  in  a  setting  of  lovely 
trees  and  landscaped  lawn.  Servants'  house  of  4  rooms,  1  bath, 
oil  heat.  Splendid  barns.  Exclusive  of  lawn  and  orchard  are 
approximately  30  acres  of  woodland  traversed  by  spring-fed 
streams  and  bridle  paths;  here  good  hunting  abounds. 

Full  Information  on  Request 

FRANCES  IM)\\  I  I  I.  I II EL,  Realtor 
1644  CoanccUeal  Avenue  DEcatur  3422 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


V  I  It  <•  I  >  ■  A 

old  horn*  wn  Hun  unit  on  River,  photographed  for 
,    ■!  (■■  ft  .';!•>  acre-      'i  mile  wut-rf  ron!  Land 

teed.  Home  brirk.  Outbuildings.  Prtcr  $20,000. 
re*  York  River.  Pre-Revi.l.n  tonarv  Rome  built  1658. 
rai«rfront  and  a  lovely  place  to  modernue.  Priced 


<  »  very  largo 
.one  rambling 

P.  tltLOOSl 


Colo 


Cood  firm.  ThepUceia  self  oupportine.  Prir-Il  1.51*0 
■rt.  17  E.  4?nd  St.,  W.  V  C.  Phone  Murr»T  H.ll  2Z649 


Historical  Virginia  Estate 

in   Fairfax   County   near  Washington 

0H  brirk  mansion,  in  good  condition — eleven 
large  rooms,  high  ceilings,  wide  hall,  hot  water 
heat;  beautiful  lawn  and  shade;  300  acre*,  highly 
improved.  75  acres  blue  grass  sod;  springs  and 
stream;  tenant  house;  large  stork  barns  and  out- 
buildings. Price  $42,000.  including  growing 
crops;  half  cash.  Shown  by  appointment. 

BUELL  FARM  ACENCY 

HERN00N,  FAIRFAX  COUNTY.  VIRGINIA 


"WAKEFIELD" 

One  of  Virginia's  ante-bellum 
homes.  522  acres  in  Albemarle 
County  on  a  macadam  road,  with 
electricity.  Close  to  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville  and 
Farmington  Country  Club,  at  a 
price  too  low  to  be  advertised. 
For  information  on  this  and  other 
farms  and  homes  in  Virginia, 
write 

F.  L.  HARRIS  AGENCY 
Charlottesville  Virginia 


Virginia 
country  homes 

We  have  specialized  for  over 
25  years  in  old  Southern 
estates  and  farms  of  distinct 
merit  in  every  price  range. 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request 

The  L.  S.Scott  Corporation 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand,  Jr.,  Mgr. 
Charlottesville  Virginia 


"BREEZY  HEIGHTS" 

FINE  VIRGINIA  RIVER  ESTATE 

Tn  Hhenandnah  Valley  adjoining  nice  town. 
(,ni'  attractive  mansion  hous<  with  hot-water 
heal,  electric  lights  and  telephone;  Urge 
ground*.  Magnificent  river  and  mountain  scenery. 
200  acraa.  '/£  fine  river  bottom*,  balance  wood* 
and  grazing  land.  Gravity  water  tupply.  Must 
be  sold  to  close  estate.  Write  for  further  detail* 
and  catalogue  other  proper  lien.  Write  for  new 
I  Hub  I  rated  catalog  of  Virginia  Farms  and 
Country  Estates. 

GEO.  V.  VENABLE  &  CO. 
LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

Write  /or  new  catalogue. 


IN  ALBEMARLE  COUNTY 

nc-ru/rru  f  FARMINGTON  COUNTRY  CLUB 
wtt.pi  ,  AND  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

Colonial  brirk  home,  6  master  bed 
rooms,  I  bathfi,  city  water,  and  oil 
furnace.  Surrounded  by  10  highly  <\<  - 
velooed  acre*..  Lovi-ly  gardens  en- 
closed by  serpentine  wall.  Garage" 
with  servants  ((uarters.  and  barn  with 
accommodations  for  saddle  horses. 
Particulars  on  requrtt. 

WILLIAM  R.  MORTON,  Realtor 
Monticello  Hotel  Building, 
Charlottasvilla  Virginia 


MARYLAND 
EASTERN  SHORE 

Send  For  Booklet 
"OLD  HOMES  ON  DEEP  RIVERS" 

EASTERN  SHORE  ESTATES  CO. 

Queen  Anne's  County 
CENTREVILLE  MARYLAND 


FEN  WICK  FREE — Si.  Mary's  River 

One  mile  shore  front,  l.Vfoot  anchorage 
private  rove.  Colonial  10- room  house.  2 
baths.  P..  stories,  brick  ends,  built  In  four 
periods,  1600  to  1792  (completely  restored), 
ft-room  tenant  house.  250  arret  granted  to 
Cuthbert  Fenwlck  by  Thomas  C'ornwoleys  of 
Cross  Manor.  $30,000. 
LEONARD  SNIDER  UPlaU.  MaryUN 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Farms 


SOCIETY  HILL 

Over  Vi  mile  frontage  on  Wicomico  River  in 
Charles  County.  Maryland. 

2-">0  Acres — frame  Colonial  dwelling  In  need  of 
restoration.  Extellent  barns  and  stable?) — a 
splendid  tobacco  and  stock  farm. ...  .  .$25,000 

The  Maryland  Realty  Investment  Trust  Inc. 

1511  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore.  Maryland 
Southern  Maryland  Tidewater  Properties 


FOR  SALE,  20-ACRE  FARM 

Better-ton,  Kent  Co.,  Maryland 


On  highest  promontory  of  Eastern  Shore 
overlooking  30  miles  of  Chesapeake  Bay  & 
Sassafras  river.  Bathing,  sailing,  fishing, 
duck  shooting. 

Modern  frame  house  with  living-room, 
glass  enclosed  sun-porch,  dining-room,  pan- 
try, two  kitchens  with  electric  refrigerator 
and  stove,  oil  furnace,  6  bedrooms  and 
bath.  Storage  room. 

Two-car  garage  with  servant's  quarters 
above.  Barn  with  box  stall.  Poultry  houses 
&  yards  Pheasant  runway.  Spacious  lawn, 
well  planted.  Orchards,  vegetable  garden. 
Large  wood,  fresh  water  lake,  well  stocked 
with  bass. 

Box  No.  1557,  V6  Country  Life 
444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


ON  THE  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


Since  the  day  sixty  years  ago  when  the  American  Guernsey 
Club  was  founded,  there  has  been  no  year  in  which  such 
phenomenal  growth  has  been  made  as  there  was  in  1936.  It  is 
the  crowning  year  in  the  history  of  the  breed  and  speaks  well  for  the 
firm  foundations  laid  by  the  club  during  the  first  years  of  its 
existence.  At  their  meeting  this  year  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  Karl 
B.  Musser  reported  on  the  progress  during  1936  and  indicated  the 
great  strides  that  have  been  made.  There  were  55,522  registrations 
of  Guernseys  as  compared  to  43,089  the  previous  year,  a  tidy  in- 
crease of  28  per  cent.  Sales  numbered  30,585  which  was  an  increase 
of  9  per  cent,  and  not  only  were  there  885  breeders  who  tested  their 
herds  officially  for  production — an  all-time  high — and  6,000  cows 
on  test,  but  there  has  also  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  sale 
of  Guernsey  milk.  It  is  said  that  no  other  breed  has  profited  more 
than  the  Guernseys  by  the  development  of  the  Babcock  test  for 
butterfat,  demonstrating  through  carefully  supervised  records  the 
ability  of  the  cattle,  bred  under  excellent  conditions,  to  produce 
large  quantities  of  superior  quality  milk. 

Many  interesting  phases  of  the  problems  that  confront  cattle 
breeders  and  dairymen  were  discussed  at  the  meeting,  including 
talks  on  the  new  machine  for  measuring  milk  color  by  Professor 
John  W.  Bartlett  and  Professor  H.  H.  Tucker  both  of  Rutgers.  The 
problem  of  maintaining  a  high  yellow  color  in  milk  was  dealt  with 
by  Professor  Gustave  Bohstedt  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  who 
stressed  the  advantages  of  grass  silage  for  maintaining  color  and 
vitamins  in  milk  during  the  winter  months,  and  grass  for  supplemen- 
tary late  summer  feeding. 

The  far  West  and  South  are  coming  up  in  the  Guernsey  world. 
There  have  been  thousands  of  importations  into  these  districts,  and 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  divide  the  western  section  and  appoint 
another  fieldman  to  cover  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
There  are  now  fifteen  national  and  sectional  fieldmen  employed  on 
milk  marketing  and  breed  development. 

BROADACRES  HORSE  FARM  DISPERSAL  SALE.  Prob- 
ably never  before  has  there  been  such  a  fine  lot  of  stock  offered 
for  sale  as  there  will  be  at  the  Broadacres  Horse  Farm  dispersal 
sale  which  will  be  held  on  the  fifteenth  of  June.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Porter  Fox,  the  owner,  and  Welch  Green,  the  manager,  Broad- 
acres  has  acquired  a  fine  reputation  among  horsemen  everywhere, 
and  it  will  be  a*surprise  and  disappointment  to  many  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Fox  finds  it  necessary  to  bring  the  good  work  that  he  has  been 
doing  with  show  horses  to  a  halt,  and  wind  up  the  affairs  of  this 
fine  establishment.  He  has  found  that  since  business  keeps  him  in 
Chicago  most  of  the  time  he  is  unable  to  get  to  Shelbina  fre- 
quently enough  to  give  Broadacres  the  time  and  attention  that  the 
growing  and  flourishing  farm  needs.  Hence  all  stock  will  be  sold 
at  auction;  nothing  will  be  withheld  or  reserved  for  private  sale. 
This  is  an  opportunity  that  no  breeder  or  exhibitor  of  horses  can 
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Young  and  Phelps 

afford  to  overlook,  and  the  most  careful  and  exacting  of  buyers  will 
be  attracted  from  far  and  near.  Among  the  stock  offered  will  be 
their  pride  and  joy,  the  splendid  stallion  Anglo  Peavine  9338,  whose 
get  are  developing  into  show  horses  of  the  highest  calibre.  Also 
included  are  excellent  brood  mares,  weanling  yearlings,  two-  and 
three-year-olds,  and  many  show  prospects,  some  of  which  are  ready 
to  go  into  the  ring,  having  been  through  Welch  Green's  famous 
training  course;  and  others  showing  great  promise,  but  still  untried. 

HACKNEYS.  Way  down  in  Texas,  which  by  the  way  seems  to 
be  hackney  conscious  these  days,  there  is  a  new  hackney  breeding 
establishment  which  has  already  been  heard  from  in  the  show  world, 
and  in  the  future  will  be  even  more  in  the  public  eye.  This  is  the 
still  uncompleted  plant  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Proctor  are  build- 
ing a  few  miles  from  Fort  Worth.  They  started  off  with  three  ponies: 
Broom  Parke  Belle,  Broom  Parke  Beau,  and  Glenavon  Thrill,  and 
they  have  had  so  much  success  and  pleasure  with  these  three  that 
they  have  been  adding  to  their  string  ever  since.  Only  recently  they 
received  a  shipment  of  eleven  good  ones  from  the  Carnation  Farm 
of  Pomona,  California,  which  should  bring  in  their  share  of  blue 
ribbons.  This  shipment  included  Buckley  Alice  who  has  since 
dropped  a  stallion  colt  by  Brooksides  Plains  by  King  Of  The  Plain. 
The  young  horses  in  the  group  are  now  in  training  for  the  summer 
shows  where  they  are  sure  to  do  well. 

Their  stable  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  most  up-to-the- 
minute  and  easy  to  operate  establishments  to  be  found  anywhere, 
with  twenty  stalls  for  hackneys,  and  a  wing  that  will  be  devoted  to 
saddle  horses,  which  however  will  be  conducted  as  a  separate  unit. 
There  will  be  an  indoor  ring  between  the  wings  of  the  building 
which  will  be  used  for  training  and  exercising  in  bad  weather.  They 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  Jack  Sullivan, 
one  of  the  leading  trainers  and  whips,  as  manager.  Since  Mrs. 
Proctor  has  also  become  an  expert  whip,  interesting  results  should 
be  forthcoming  from  these  stables. 

MOON  BLINDNESS.  We  have  received  some  interesting  in- 
formation from  Wayne  Dinsmore  of  the  Horse  and  Mule  Associa- 
tion of  America  regarding  their  research  into  the  cause  and  cure  of 
moon  blindness  in  horses.  The  cause  of  this  mysterious  disease 
is  not  fully  known  as  yet  and  no  feasible  cure  has  been  evolved,  but 
they  report  that  recurrence  of  attacks  has  in  some  cases  apparently 
been  avoided  by  building  up  the  strength  and  consequent  resistance 
of  the  animals.  They  suggest  a  system  of  feeding  and  management 
which  they  do  not  claim  to  be  an  absolute  cure,  but  they  have 
found  that  animals  shifted  from  whatever  feed  they  have  been  oh 
to  the  stabling  and  management  that  they  suggest  have  developed 
immunity  to  recurrent  attacks  and  the  eyes  have  cleared  up,  except 
in  such  cases  as  where  the  eye  has  gone  completely  blind.  They 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  further  information  to  anyone  desiring  it. 
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Ami  kh  an  breeders  of  pure-bred  dogs  can  feel  justly  proud  of  their 
r\  accomplishments  for,  according  to  figure*  relca-ed  recently  by 
The  American  Kennel  Club,  governing  body  of  the  sport  in 
the  Cnited  States,  our  home-brcds  led  on  the  road  to  fame  during 
1930  and  are  continuing  to  increase  that  lead.  Despite  the  invasion 
of  noted  show  dogs  from  England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Can- 
ada, best  in  show,  the  major  prize  of  dogdom,  went  to  American- 
pads  at  nearly  47  per  cent  of  the  shows.  The  Knglish-breds  came 
next  with  :o  per  cent,  the  German-breds  third  with  22  per  cent,  the 
Swiss-breds  fourth  with  about  4  per  cent,  and  the  Canadian-breds 
last  with  less  than  one  per  cent.  Of  the  183  all-breed  shows  held,  best 
in  show  was  won  by  American-breds  at  85  shows,  with  52  different 
specimens  of  20  breeds  capturing  this  supreme  honor.  The  English- 
bred  s  went  to  the  top  40  times,  but  only  21  different  dogs  and  12 
breeds  were  represented.  The  German-breds  headed  41  shows,  there 
being  13  different  dogs  of  5  breeds  in  the  elite  circle.  Three  dogs  of 
2  breeds  accounted  for  the  7  Swiss-bred  honors,  and  one  Canadian 
landed  at  the  top  just  once. 

Of  the  American-bred  brigade,  rated  on  his  record  of  breed, 
group,  and  best  in  show  wins,  the  Borzoi.  Ch.  Vigow  of  Romanoff, 
bred  and  owned  by  Louis  J.  Murr,  is  the  absolute  leader  and  was 
awarded  the  $250  cash  prize  and  certificate  for  best  American-bred 
dog  of  all  breeds,  offered  by  the  American  Kennel  Club;  a  repetition 
of  his  triumph  in  1935.  He  surpassed  his  previous  score  by  winning 
10  hound  variety  groups  in  1936,  against  17  in  1925.  Altogether  he 
■la  an  amazing  record.  Of  his  14  best  in  show  awards,  10  were  scored 
last  year.  He  is  a  big.  powerful  hound,  fully  capable  of  coursing  and 
capturing  the  fiercest  wolf,  and  this,  together  with  his  highly  handsome 
appearance  composed  of  superb  symmetry,  a  wealth  of  coat,  and  even 
easy  action  indicating  great  potential  power  and  speed,  are  th? 
reasons  for  his  signal  success. 

Certificates  were  also  awarded  to  the  leading  American-bred  dogs  in 
the  five  other  groups.  Best  in  sporting  dogs  was  Mrs.  Cheever  Porter's 
Irish  Setter,  Ch.  MUson  O'Boy,  scion  of  a  great  ruling  dynasty  of 
the  breed  through  his  celebrated  sire  and  grandsire.  Ch.  Higgins  Red 
Coat  and  Ch.  Higgins  Red  Pat.  and  closely  related  to  a  dozen  or 
more  champions.  Possessing  plenty  of  size  and  substance  combined 
with  refinement  throughout,  clothed  in  a  full  rich  red  coat,  splen- 
did symmetry  and  stunning  style  he,  like  his  sire  and  grandsire, 
has  ever  been  a  great  public  favorite. 

Both  of  the  aforementioned  dogs  were  bred  and  owned  near  New 
York  and  although  the  majority  of  the  winners  and  higher  placed 
competitors  throughout  the  groups  were  from  the  East,  it  remained 
for  a  Westerner,  the  French  Bulldog,  Ch.  Miss  Modesty,  bred  and 
owned  by  John  F.  Maginnis  of  Chicago,  to  capture  highest  honors  in 
the  non-sporting  division  which  she  did  with  8  group  wins.  She  is  a 
model  made  and  mannered  little  bitch  of  ideal  size,  weighing  about 
twenty  pounds,  very  sound,  shapely,  and  finely  finished  throughout, 
with  plenty  of  substance.  Bred  in  Massachusetts  but  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  Vincent  Matta  of  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  the  Pomeranian,  Ch.  Sahib,  led 
the  toy  dog  division  with  eight  victories,  tying  with  Miss  Modesty  in 
group  wins  and  likewise  having  a  best  in  show  triumph  to  his  credit. 
The  terrier  division  honors  were  very  closely  contested  and  widely 
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divided  among  the  leading  dogs.  However,  the  Airedale  Terrier,  Ch. 
Shelterock  Merry  Sovereign,  bred  and  owned  by  Sheldon  M.  Stewart 
of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  although  shown  comparatively  fewer  times  than 
the  others,  led  the  lot  with  four  group  wins. 

Completing  the  sextette  of  dogs  which  won  top  honors  in  their 
respective  groups  is  Mrs.  H.  W.  York's  Great  Dane,  Ch.  Monarch 
of  Halecroft,  from  Tucson,  Arizona.  He  headed  working  dogs  four 
times  and  added  a  best  in  show  win  for  good  measure.  He  is  a 
mighty  and  magnificent  fawn  of  majestic  mien,  and  exceptionally 
shapely  and  finely  finished  for  such  a  huge  dog. 

In  the  non-sporting  division,  shown  fewer  times  than  the  certificate 
winner,  are  two  Poodles,  Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger's  Ch.  Pillicoc  Rum- 
pelstiltskin  and  Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt's  Ch.  Ambroise  of  Misty 
Isles,  with  6  and  3  wins  respectively. 

AMERICAN-BRED  SUMMARY.  In  summing  up  the  Amer- 
ican-bred situation  it  is  found  that  a  total  of  180  dogs,  representing 
37  different  breeds,  won  289  best  in  group  prizes  during  1936.  The 
sporting  dogs  led  in  total  bests  with  69,  won  by  33  individuals  of  5 
breeds,  comprising  9  Cocker  Spaniels,  8  English  Setters,  7  Pointers, 
5  Springer  Spaniels,  and  4  Irish  Setters.  Non-sporting  dogs  were 
next  with  58  firsts  won  by  36  dogs  of  six  breeds,  comprising  12 
Chows,  8  Poodles,  7  Boston  Terriers,  7  Bulldogs,  one  Dalmatian, 
and  one  French  Bulldog.  Hounds  ran  third  with  54  firsts  taken  by 
27  dogs  of  7  breeds,  comprising  9  Beagles,  8  Dachshunde,  3  Grey- 
hounds, 3  Afghan  Hounds,  2  Borzoi,  one  Harrier,  and  one  Whippet. 
Toys  were  fourth  with  53  firsts  won  by  38  dogs  of  8  breeds,  com- 
prising 15  Pekingese,  15  Pomeranians,  2  Miniature  Pinschers,  2 
Pugs,  one  Chihuahua,  one  English  Toy  Spaniel,  one  Toy  Manchester 
Terrier,  and  one  Yorkshire  Terrier.  Working  dogs  were  fifth  with 
30  firsts  won  by  24  dogs  of  six  breeds,  comprising  9  Doberman 
Pinschers,  6  Great  Danes,  4  Collies,  2  Newfoundlands,  2  St.  Ber- 
nards, and  one  German  Shepherd  Dog.  Terriers  were  last  with  25 
firsts  won  by  22  dogs  of  5  breeds,  comprising  12  Wire  Foxterriers, 
4  Scottish  Terriers,  2  Airedale  Terriers,  2  Kerry  Blue  Terriers,  and 
2  Sealyham  Terriers. 

DOGS  ON  PARADE.  While  upon  the  subject  of  show  dogs 
on  parade,  their  records,  ratings,  etc.,  there  comes  to  mind  the  often 
expressed  opinion  and  criticism  by  super-sentimental  people  who 
attend  dog  shows  for  the  first  time  and  imagine  that  the  posing, 
pacing,  examination,  and  other  details  of  judicial  procedure  in  the 
ring  are  distasteful  to  the  dogs  and  that  the  general  scheme  of  the 
sport  exposes  them  to  hardship.  Quite  the  reverse  of  this  is  true:  the 
dogs  revel  in  the  game  and  they  receive  the  utmost  care  for  their 
well  being  at  all  times.  So  let  us  consider  the  following  questions: 
When  is  a  dog  happiest?  What  does  a  dog  find  most  enjoyable?  How 
is  it  possible  to  furnish  the  utmost  in  canine  contentment  and  wel- 
fare? These  and  many  more  similar  queries  would  doubtless  evoke 
innumerable  answers  of  widely  divergent  character  if  directed  at  the 
general  public  whose  knowledge  of  dogs  is  more  or  less  superficial 
and  confined  chiefly  to  association  with  mongrels  which  have  no 
definite  aim  or  avocation  in  life  save  to  eat,  sleep  and  take  life  easy. 
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TWO  CHAMPIONS  For  Sale— AIREDALES 

One  Male — One  Female 

Good  Show  Dogs 
Excellent  Companions 
also 

Several  Beautiful  Puppies 
• 

AT  STUD: 
English  and  American 
Ch.  WALNUT  CHALLENGER 
• 

Frederic  H.  Hoe,  Owner 

For  Particulars  and  Stud  Cards  address 

LEONARD  BRUMBY 
Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hicksville  815 


The  House  Pet  of  the  ISew  Royal  Family 

The  Pembroke  Welsh  Corgi 

The  new  King  and  Queen  of 
England  have  chosen  for  their 
"-favorite  household  pet  a  Pem- 
broke Welsh  Corgi.  Known  as  the 
most  agreeable  of  small  house 
dogs,  the  Pembroke  is  ideally 
suited  to  be  a  children's  play- 
mate. The  Royal  Family's  Corgi 
is  an  almost  constant  compan- 
ion of  the  little  Princess  Eliza- 
beth. 

Selecting  a  pet  for  your  own 
household  and  your  own  little 
"princes  and  princesses",  you 
could  not  find  a  more  affection- 
ate, a  more  trustworthy  guard- 
ian than  the  Pembroke  Welsh 
Corgi. 

The  Merriedip  Kennels  offer 
superb  puppies  at  reasonable 
cost.  Write  for  further  informa- 
tion on  this  fascinating  breed 
now  rising  to  prominence. 

MERRIEDIP  KENNELS 
Great  Rarrington,  Mass. 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  from 
Winning  Stock 
For  Sale 


WOODLAND  FARM  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 
North  Hampton  New  Hampshire 


COCKER  SPANIELS 


Sired  by  sons  of 
Ch.  My  Own 
Peter  Manning 
Ch.  Sand  Spring 
Surmise 

Dachshunde 

By  the  sire  of 
Ch.  Hans 
von  Ardolin 

OLD  SOUTH  KENNELS 

3595  Habersham  Road,  Atlanta,  Ca. 
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ENVY  the  DOC 


COMBS  CHART 

DUPLEX  DOC  DRESSER 

190  Baldwin  Ave.  Dept.  C.  L.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Enclosed   find    $   for  which  please 

send  me  the  articles  as   checked.   Send  check, 

money  order  or  C.O.D. 

Q  Duplex  Dog  Dresser  $1.00 

□  Additional  Blades,  5  for  50 

□  Combs,  size  II,  15  75 

□  Trimming  Chart    I  00 

□  Nail  Nip   2.00 

□  Dog  Library,  4  vols:  the  set  25 

Name  


Town  State  , 

Money  Back  if  not  satisfied 
Div.   Durham   Duplex  Razor  Co. 


French 


Poodles 


Black,  Brown,  Silver  and  White 
House,  Car  and  Lead  broken 
CHAMPIONS  AT  STUD 
Pillicoc  Kennels,  Reg. 

Elberon,  New  Jersey 
Mr».  Milton  Erlanger  Phone 

owner  Long  Branch  1722 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property  of  the  Misses  deCoppet 
A  few  attractive  puppies  for  sale  by  Ch.  Vi 
Wal  Venture  and  Ch.  Marlu  Magnificent 

AT  STUD:  Ch.  Rowdy  Boy  and 
Ch.  Windermere  Forrard  On. 

Apply:  BERWYN,  PA. 


MERRICK  A  KENNELS 
Pekingese 

Highly  pedigreed 
puppies  and  ma- 
ture stock. 

Mrs.  Philip  M.  Schaffner 
77  Byron  Road, 
Merrick,  L.  I. 
Tel.  Freeoort  867 


The  Saye  and  Sele  Kennels 
COCKER  SPANIELS 
OF  QUALITY 

Championbred  pup- 
pies of  show  prom 


ise.  Solid  blacks, 
buffs,  reds  and  par- 
ti-colors. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Peirce  Jones 
Owners 
Old  Lyme,  Connecticut 


PUSS  — DACHSHUNDS 

Adorable  puppies  in  both 
breeds,  home-raised  youngsters, 
sturdy,  intelligent  and  just 
what  you  are  looking  for* 
SPECIAL:  Yearling,  red  long- 
haired female,  Champion- 
sired,  charming,  inoculated. 

MRS.  N.  WARREN  FELLOWS 

••THE  ARK"  registered) 
'Phone,   Scarsdale  284 
SCARSDALE  NEW  YORK 


WhiteCollie  Pups 

The  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens  the  dog  world 
can  offer.  Home  guards, 
loyal  companions.  Use- 
ful and  intelligent. 
Stamp   for  Catalogue. 


Comrade  Farm  Kennels,  Box  C,  Galion,  Ohio 


(TETRACHLORETH  YLENE  C.  T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES  J 


effectively  remove 

Large  Roundworms 
and  Hookworms 

Dependable,  safe,  easy  .to-  / 
give  worm  treatment.  V 
Keep  your  dog  worm  free  V 
and  thrifty. 

hreeds  and  ales.     ADDRESS  DESK  N-20-F 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stem  Stll  Park,  -  Da»l«  Product, 


Ch.  Nunsoe  Due  de  la  Terrace  of  Blakeen,  Best 
in  Show  Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show,  193  5 

Choice  puppies 
white,  black  or  brown  from 
champion  -stock. 

BLAKEEN  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt,  Owner 
Katonah,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Katonah  217 


FKENCII  POODLES 


Sired  by  Ch.   Ambroise  of  Misty  Isles,   Best  of 
Breed.   Westminster,  1937. 
All  our  Doos  home-trained  as  companions 

HILLANOALE  KENNELS 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart  Smith 
Tel.   Stamford  4-1548 
54  Hope  St.   Stamford,  Conn. 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  address 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Warwick,  Secretary 
WARWELL  FARM 

New  Hamburg  New  York 


TRY  the  McBETH  BLOODHOUNDS 

Noted  for  their  courage,  sturdy  health,  trailing 
ability.  Make  wonderful  pets,  companions, 
watchdogs  as  well  as  hunters  and  trailers.  All 
Stock  AKC  registered.  Pups  and  grown  stock 
for  sale. 

Write  your  wants  to 
McBETH  BLOODHOUND  KENNELS 
Hamersville,    Brown    County,  Ohio 


BARMERE  BOXERS 


We  offer  choice  puppies 
and  young  dogs  of  the 
highest  quality  from  world 
famous    imported  stock. 

Barmere  Kennels 

Mrs,  Hostetter  Young, 
Owner 

Cedarhurst.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Cedarhurst  4519 


ARISTOCRATS 

I.odestone  Collies  go  to  the 
Inj)  at  the  largest  shows. 
They  are  aristocratic,  styl- 
ish and  sturdy.  $30  will 
I  my  a  puppy  you  will  he 
proud  to  own.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Read  Collie  Department  of 
Dot;  News,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
edited  by  owner. 

LODESTONE  KENNELS 
Maple  Drive,  Marion,  Ind. 


WASH 

all  his 
FLEAS 

Away! 


t 


How  your  doggy 
will  enjoy  his  Skip-  rf 
Flea  Soap  Bath !  Fleas 
dead,  skin  soft,  no  odor,  coat  sleek  and 
glossy !  Look  in  the  bathwater !  See  those 
brown  specks?  They're  dead  fleas! 

Skip-Flea  Soap  is  Guaranteed  to  kill 
fleas  or  your  money  back.  Large  cake  25£. 

Sergeant's  Skip-Flea  Powder  contains 
the  most  powerful  flea-killing  agent 
known  to  science.  Dust  it  on.  It  lasts. 

Sold  by  Drug  and  Pet  Stores.  Ask  them 
for  a  FREE  copy  of  Sergeant's  Dog  Book 
on  the  care  of  dogs,  or  write : 
POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
1450  W.  Broad  St.  •  Richmond,  Virginia 


Sergeants 

DOC  MEDICINES 


Labrador  Retrievers 


Outstanding 
Dogs 
At  Stud 


Imp.  Ch.  Drinkslone  Pons  of  Win" an 
Imp.  Ch.  Banchory  Trump  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Drinkslone   Mars  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Liddly  Bulfinch  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Banchory  Night  Light  of  Wingan 


WINGAN  KENNELS 

D.  D.  ELLIOT,  Manager 

Rox  1       East  Islip,  New  York 


BULLDOG  PUPPIES 

By 

The  Crovanspring  II 
and  a  daughter  of 

CH.  THE  CROVANSPRING 

Pedigree  includes  Int.  Ch.  Cloverly 
Birthday,  Int.  Ch.  Warfleigh  Sen- 
sible Fred  and  other  great  dogs. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Washburn,  Jr. 
329  Park  Avenue     Leonia,  N.  J. 


\  FRENCH 
\  BULLDOGS 

The  Ideal  pet  and 
companion.  Puppies 
and  grown  stock 
available. 
MRS.  H.  C.  LONG 

61  Glen  Avenue 
Brockton  Man. 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 


A  few  choice  speci< 
mens,  both  sexes. 

Send  for  illus- 
trated circular. 

Fred   A.  Bearse 

MASSAS0IT  KENNEL! 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASS 


NEWFOUNDLANDS 


For  your  estate, 
or  as  a  compan- 
ion for  your  chil- 
dren, the  New- 
foundland is  an 
ideal  dog.  Both 
black  and  Land- 
seer  types. 


KOCH  KENNELS 
Fort  Recovery  


Ohio 


Jr\  BOOK  TO  treas- 
ure and  love !  A  book 
for  dog  lovers.  Chap- 
ters  include  "Why 
i  You  Should  Have  a 
'Pure   Bred  Dog, 
"What  We  Mean  by 
a  Pure  Bred  Dog.' 
"Golden  Retrievers,"  "Scottish  Terriers.' 
Handsomely  Illustrated  with  pictures  o 
champions  from  Carnation  Kennels— T 
dogs  that  won  more  than  70  champion-l 
ship  points  last  year.  Write  for  free  copy! 


CARNATION 

1 062   Stuart  Bldg., 


KENNELS 

Seattle,  Wash. 


#Z#ck5  yottf.  dog  can  do. 


Unique  26-page.  6x9  book  tell^  how 
to  teach  your  dog  to  "Crawl",  "Chase 
Your  Tail",  "Play  Dead"  and  other 
tricks,  mi  pictures  Prom  all  breeds, 
and  "How  to  Kousebreak  aPuppy", 
By   Will  Judy,  famed  editor 
Dog  World.  Our  Quadine  get-ac- 
quainted offer.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  send  lOe  to  The  Allen  Co.. 
Dept.  tiC,  P.O.  Box  758.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Your  dog  deserves 

.  .  .  QunoinE 


KLNNU.  IjIKLCTUHY 


VI 


IRISH 
SETTERS 


BLACK OAK 
KENNELS 


STAMFORD 


I' red  McCona|{hic 
Mgr. 

CONN 


1 1 ; i - 1 1  s I  mi  li> 


»  t  a  n  it 
in*  dogt 

i  m  our 


W  VMM  |  1  V  M  NM  I  S 

WARREN  K.  Kt        JR  .  Owmw 
■  lit   >l«u»  »4       H-rlh  nirl»i..iiH»  Mi. 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

Specialist?  In 
Wait  Highland 
Whit*  Tertian 

urdocjtare  brad 


MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK.  Owner 

Sprinqmeede  Lloyd  Harbor 
«■(■■■<••■  L  I-.  N.  V.        Pk«n:  Hunt  :.:  . 


:luaran  kf.nnels 

CAIRN  TIRRIERS 


W»ttSSthSt  .  N.V.C 

TtltphMt : 
Endltatt  I  01^« 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 


I     LEONARD  W  GOSS 
*    Ohio  Stat*  Univtrsity 
■■1    Columbin  Ohia 
llwtK  «i  Inin  Urntr  Club  ol  Amrnci) 


^ole  meadow  Kennels 


loreta  Avenae 

tmm  b.  m.  3-7i 

Seal*  ham 

Terriers 


Br»n  Mawr.  Pa. 


his  coat  a  "dog  show" 
i  his  hair  a  silky  soft- 
s.  Leaves  him  spotless, 
I  from  doggy  odors.  Kills 
is.  Oils  away  skin  dry- 
s;  checks  itching.  For 
greater  comfort  and 
^"ty  it  gives,  always 
he  him  with  Pulvex  6- 
>.  Costs  less ;  a  50c  cake 
lasts  2  ordinary  cakes, 
pet,  drug,  dept.  stores. 


FEELS 
BETTER 
LOOKS 
BETTER 

...If  washed 
with  the  6  Use 
dog  soap  that 
OILS 
TONES 
CLEANS 
GROOMS 
KILLS  FLEAS 
DEODORIZES 


DOG  SOAP 


SAMOYEDES 

FLUFFY  SNOW-WHITE  PUPPIES 

at 

SNOWLAND  KENNELS 

MRS.  HELEN  S.  HARRIS 
S8II  Ore.  el    Road  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Tel.  Greenwood  1740 


>rolerlor  .n.l 
■alt  for  rhll 


T*/t  t? 

SAMOYEDE 


Sir 


..I- 


Iitoal  for  Ihv  house; 
rr««  from  "D«»a*»*y  Olor" 
Authentic  Information 
CMly  Surplimm* 

THE  SAMOYEDE  CLUB 
OF  AMERICA 


rS7  rtnpttf  Blidl.     Imu  Snurnow.  So  , 


Bfoofclvn.  N.  T. 


WIRE  FOX  TERRIER 
NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUND 

Puppiat 
Of  the  batt  blood  Unci 
At  reasonable  prices 

BRIDLEMERE  KENNELS 
Medfield  Mast. 
Tel.  Medfield  101 


NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 


Our  Kennel,  have  been 
pioneeri  in  bringing  the 
Norwegian  LI  k hound 
i  public  notice  and  in 
rveloping  the  fine 
aiu  of  the  Amencan- 
'ed  itrain.  Largely  ai 
result  of  our  constant 
efforts,  this  noble  dog 
intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.  Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.  We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  kennels  st  any  time. 
Sen  J  for  Illustrated  PamphUl. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St..  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


Pedigreed  Dogs  Are  Dependable 


trlllgence  and  dis- 
position, as  well  as  for  type.  ocdtKTved  dogs  are 
even -tempered  and  absolutely  trustworthy  when 
properly  brought  up. 

BUY  ONE  TODAY 

ir  you  do  not  see  the  breed  you  prefer  in  these 
rolumns.  write 

C.  K I  RC HER.  Manager 

Co 'it. try  Life  Kennel  Directory 
444  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


With  only  one  coat 

to  his  named  fellow  has  lo  be  care- 
ful. That's  why  I  like  Marco.  It's  not 
only  a  delicious, balanced  diet, but 
con  to  ins  Kelp.  You  know.Kelpis  the 
sea  vegetable  that  contains  organ* 
ic  iodine — and  that's  what  gives 
my  coat  its  lustre  and  brilliance. 

Sold  at  oil  good  groceries 

MARCO 


JARCO 
tte» 

'-J 


Dog  and  Cat  Food 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 
36th  and  Gray's  Ferry  Rd.,  Phila. 


MN*  i  ft  m»-iii  t 


CHOW  CHOWS 

CH.  TOHIO  SONTANG 

At  Stud  —  Fee  SCO 
A  few  of  hia  puppies  for  aale 

NOKOSI  KENNELS 

MRS.  LOYAL  T.  8PRA0UE 
RR  4.  Boi  112.  U.  8.  Hlfhway  150.  Peorlt.  III. 


SALUKIS 
SCHIPPE  RKES 

PTotiihly  the  Uracil 
rollrrtlnn  nf  HalukU  In 
the  world.  Bestilralni. 
DIAMOND  HILL  KENNELS 

Ed«  nd  K.  Aldrlab,  Jr. 
RtutdNd  II  MinvilleR  F  0 
QIANT  Mlllt, 

cumihimd  •  i. 


RARELY  AVAILABLE 

Exquisite  "t   puppies  and  bred  bitches. 

World  Champ,  blood  line 

MONKEY    I'INSMII  US 

MRS.  RESSIE  MALLY, 

1919  S.  60th  Ct.  Cicero.  III. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAYS 


F.T.  Ch.  Dllwyne 
Mnntauk  Pilot, 

inn.  t  of 

Field    A  Stream 
ChallcniEe  Cup 
of  1936. 


Puppies  Hv  our  well-known  chamDions 
and  field  trial  does. 

Also  Trainid  Retrievers 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 

Box  16  Monlrhanln,  Del. 

JOHN  J.  KELLY,  Mgr. 


FENCE 

without 
POSTS 


A  solid,  sturdy  enclosure  for  dogs  or  other 
small  animals.  Perfect  protection  for  flower 
beds  and  little  tots.  Strong  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  yet  sections  are  erected 
without  setting  posts  or  using  any  tools. 
Made  of  heavy  copper-bearing  steel  wire  and 
frame  thoroly  galvanized  with  welded  joints. 
"Buffalo"  Portable  Fencing  is  portable,  not 
only  in  ease  of  erection  and  moving,  but  in 
the  fact  that  additional  sections  may  be  added 
at  any  time  and  the  enclosure  changed  in  size 
or  shape  to  suit  your  needs. 

Assortment  1-A  provides  an  enclosure  7'xl4' 
x5'  high  complete  with  gate  and  all  fittings 
for  $27.50  fo  b.  Buffalo,  shipped  on  receipt 
of  check.  Send  (>i  postage  for  descriptive 
booklet  85-C. 


BUFFALO  WIRE 
WORKS  CO.,  Inc. 

(.Formerly  Schteler's  Sons) 

530  Terrace  (Est.  1869) 
Buffalo,  New  York 


Ledgelandt9  Krunols 

Chow  Chows 
Lahrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Slud 

Pupptra   tXr    Crown  Stnch 
Oeratlonatly  for  Sat* 

Mr.  &  Mm.  David  Wag-taff 

Ownor* 

Monammr—  ERNEST  WELLS 
'Phone,  Tuxedo  2fi«    Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


CHESAPEAKE 

BAY 
RETRIEVERS 

The  Supreme 
Cuardian  of 

the  child. 
The  Retriever 

(  JflT 

Ch.  Bud  Patkrr'n  Prince  excellence) 

of  all  water  fowl  and  upland  game. 
Puppies  and  broken  dogs 
of  sterling  value  available. 
LAKE  COMO  KENNELS 

Middletnwn,  Delaware 

Communlmtf  with  CHARLES  W  ISETtr, 
Fifth  St  below  Berks        Philadelphia.  Penna. 


It  O  A  II  l»  I  N  4. 

find 

TRAINING 

Shepherd  and  Boxer 
Puppien    for  sale 
RIDGEVIEW  FARM  KENNELS 

Phone  Blmelord  J878 
P.O.  Boi  84    White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


PROTECT  YOUR 


DOG  from 

skin  troubles 
. . . feed  him 
Fleischmann's 


Your  dog  needs  vita- 
mins— as  a  part  of  his 
regular  daily  diet,  to  prevent  skin 
irritation  and  itching. 

Deficiency  in  needed  vitamin  sub- 
stances is  corrected  easily  and  safely  by 
Fleischmann's  Irradiated  Dry  Yeast. 

Protect  your  dog !  Give  him  the  vi- 
tamins he  needs  for  full  vigor,  health! 
A  teaspoonful  of  Fleischmann's 
Irradiated  Dry  Yeast 
for  Dogs  at  each  meal! 

25C,  5(i-.  85c.  $3.50.  Sold 
at  pet,  department,  sport- 
ing goods,  feed,  seed,  drug- 
stores .  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  it,  write  Standard 
Brands  Inc.,  Dept.  CL-6 
595  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y  .  C. 


Cuss  from   Black  Star 


We  had  just  about  decided  to  give  the  America's  cup  situation 
a  complete  rest  this  month,  when  the  Ranger  carried  away  her 
towering  duralumin  stick  on  the  trip  from  Bath  to  Newport. 
In  this,  of  course,  she  is  only  following  the  example  set  by  Endeavor 
II  last  year,  but  she  has  followed  it  at  a  particularly  inconvenient 
time,  for  the  first  preliminary  trial  series  should  be  starting  by  the 
time  this  is  published.  Vanderbilt  still  has  Rainbow's  1934  spar, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to  sail  her  with  this  until 
the  new  mast  can  be  made,  a  job  that  will  require  at  least  a  month, 
although  already  under  way.  What  difference  this  will  make  in  the 
chances  of  Rainbow  and  Yankee  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  Ranger  will  be  greatly  handicapped.  The  spar  sheered  off  some 
thirty  feet  above  the  deck,  and  it  must  have  been  a  harrowing  night 
aboard  the  big  defender.  The  faulty  rod  shroud  let  go  about  eleven 
P.  M.,  the  rest  of  the  rigging  gradually  disintegrating  as  they  at- 
tempted to  make  Gloucester  harbor,  and  shortly  after  daylight  the 
spar  went  overboard  to  leeward.  Rod  Stephens,  aboard  Vara,  the 
tow  boat,  has  stated  that  with  the  roll  of  Ranger  and  the  additional 
whipping  of  the  masthead,  the  top  of  the  spar  at  times  was  almost 
parallel  with  the  water.  It  was  fortunate  that  no  one  was  hurt,  and 
doubly  fortunate  that  the  crew  managed  to  clear  the  rigging  before 
the  butt  of  the  broken  spar  stove  in  the  hull  of  the  defense  candidate. 
It  was  the  upper  port  vertical  rod  shroud  that  parted,  leaving  the 
top  seventy  feet  of  the  mast  unsupported — a  case  of  "for  the  want 
of  the  nail  the  shoe  was  lost" — for  the  lofty  spars  on  the  modern 
cup  yachts  need  every  inch  of  rigging.  If  Ranger  wins  the  trials  and 
successfully  defends  the  cup,  she  will  have  done  it  in  the  face  of 
handicaps  greater  than  any  other  cup  yacht  has  faced  as  well  as 
against  what  we  predict  will  be  the  most  dangerous  challenger  ever 
seen  here.  Meanwhile,  Endeavor  II  has  arrived  at  Bristol,  and  by  the 
time  you  read  this,  all  five  J  boats  should  be  in  commission. 

POWER  BOATS.  Before  the  mishap  to  the  Ranger  we  had 
been  determined  to  give  our  public — both  of  them  who  read  this 
department  outside  of  our  immediate  relatives— a  brief  rest  from 
cup  news  before  the  storm  of  it  breaks  over  the  coast.  So  determined, 
in  fact,  that  we  had  turned  our  back  completely  on  the  wind- 
jammers and  had  started  to  check  up  on  the  motorboat  situation 
as  the  season  approached.  Everyone  at  the  National  Motor  Boat 
Show  was  predicting  a  record  season  and  their  prophecies  seem  to 
be  coming  true  with  a  bang.  We  traveled  down  to  New  Jersey  last 
week  to  the  Elco  plant  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  way  of 
building,  and  found  plenty  of  it.  Down  at  Bayonne  they  are  working 
up  to  the  limit  of  production,  with  orders  so  heavy  that  it  is  now  a 
question  of  selling  the  display  boats  right  off  the  floor.  Four  53 's 
were  in  work,  with  two  more  ordered  that  they  have  not  even  been 
able  to  lay  down,  and  the  smaller  boats  were  being  just  as  rushed. 
The  Elco  stock  models  are  usually  thought  of  as  mass  production 
boats,  and  before  we  went  down  we  had  always  had  rather  a  vague 
idea  of  a  plant  with  everything  but  an  endless  belt  production  line. 
This  is  not  the  picture  however,  for  they  build  them  in  long  rows 
on  either  side  of  a  mammoth  shed,  moving  them  down  to  the  end 
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only  for  fhe  final  touches.  The  superstructure  and  cabinet  work  are 
all  done  on  the  loft  floor  of  another  shed  directly  in  back,  and  as- 
sembled as  the  hulls  become  ready.  It  is  straight  boat  building,  done 
as  carefully  as  any  custom  work,  the  only  mass  production  methods 
of  any  kind  being  the  efficient  manner  of  handling  the  assembling 
of  superstructure  and  fittings  as  the  hulls  are  completed.  Incidental- 
ly, if  anyone  is  looking  for  an  express  cruiser,  the  Elco  plant  has  two 
hulls  that  are  perfect.  They  were  built  for  some  gentleman  who  sud- 
denly decided  he  didn't  want  them.  Curiously  enough  this  decision 
coincided  with  the  repeal  of  the  18th  Amendment. 

MOTOR  BOAT  RACING.  The  bounding  water  babies  have 
now  ricocheted  down  the  Hudson  and  the  motor  boat  racing  season 
may  be  considered  officially  open.  The  pioneer  outboard  enthusiast, 
Marshall  Eldredge,  led  the  procession  into  New  York,  and  Clayton 
Bishop,  last  year's  winner,  took  the  runner-up  position.  Bishop 
had  a  run  of  hard  luck  that  probably  kept  him  from  repeating  his 
victory  for  a  double.  He  made  a  stop  some  ten  miles  after  the  start 
to  change  propellers,  and  then  lost  a  fuel  tank  cap,  coming  down  the 
last  part  of  the  course  with  gasoline  slopping  over  him  at  every 
bounce.  The  claim  for  the  hardest  luck  of  all  has  been  unofficially 
registered  by  Sammy  Crooks,  the  former  intercollegiate  champion, 
who  left  Albany  with  a  pint  of  medicinal  liquid  tucked  away  in  his 
shirt  pocket.  He  arrived  with  the  bottle  intact,  having  forgotten  a 
corkscrew,  which  may  well  explain  why  he  finished  thirteenth. 

AN  INSIDIOETS  TAX.  There  is  now  talk  of  New  York  im- 
posing a  tax  on  pleasure  craft  next  year,  just  another  bit  of  bad 
news  to  the  thousands  of  water-loving  citizens.  Yachting  in  general 
has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  keeping  out  of  the  politician's  toils 
and  we  hope  will  continue  to  be.  Outside  of  the  one  high  class 
example  of  crackpot  legislation  proposed  last  year,  which  would 
have  made  it  compulsory  for  every  craft  of  over  fifteen  tons  pro- 
pelled wholly  or  in  part  by  internal  combustion  engines  to  carry  a 
licensed  master  and  engineer,  the  boating  fraternity  has  had  little 
trouble.  If  this  new  bill  is  actually  put  through,  however,  it  may 
turn  the  thoughts  of  some  of  the  boys  to  the  gravy  to  be  derived 
from  yachting,  and  before  we  know  it  there  will  be  taxes  on  every- 
thing from  the  galley  stove  to  the  anchor  cable.  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  boys  to  agitate,  and  stop  the  avalanche  before  it  gets  started. 
The  fifteen  ton  law,  if  enforced  as  drawn  up,  would  have  made  it 
illegal  for  any  owner  to  cruise  across  the  Sound  without  a  licensed 
master  and  an  engineer.  S:nce  most  cruisers  over  forty  feet  would 
have  come  under  the  heading,  it  would  have  been  a  pretty  mess  all 
around.  Of  course,  the  proposer  of  the  bill  had  announced  that  if 
the  bill  went  through  he  would  propose  an  amendment  exempting 
pleasure  craft.  However,  it  is  better  to  stop  these  things  before  they 
get  started  and  not  take  the  chance  of  political  red  tape  tying  up 
everything  in  knots.  With  this  brief  lecture  on  the  political  aspects 
of  yachting  we  shall  leave  you  until  next  month,  at  which  time,  if 
the  present  trends  are  to  be  believed,  it  will  certainly  be  a  madhouse 
of  yachting  activity  from  coast  to  coast. 
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EDWARD  C.  CROSSMAN 


t.un  bdilor.  Sporti 


rn.  jcun 
Ion 
Life  and 
Journal: 


I  have  spent  much  time  during 
since  the  World  War  using  ac- 
Me  optical  equipment   from  fire 
ntrol  instruments  to  bullet  micro- 
pes.    And    if  anybody    on  earth 
es  a  finer  piece  of  optical  equip- 
it  than  your         *s  Binocular,  it 
:  not  come  to  my  attention. 

"Noteworthy,  outside  of  its  wonder- 
optics,  are  the  extraordinary  hand- 
'ng  shape,  and  the  easy  balance  of 
Binocular.    It  'comes  up'  like  a 
"ctly  fitting  shotgun." 

(Signed)  Fdward  C.  Grossman 


/Ay  THIS  FINE 
INOCULAR  YOURSELF 

c  B*UM'h  &  Lomt>  Binocular  has  won  (hi- 
nt and  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  thous* 
of  hunters,  sportsmen,  yachtsmen.  Army 
Na*y  officers  and  pilots — men  who  de* 
on  tine  glasses,  and  who  recognize  the 
orities  of  the  B  &  L  glass.  And  sou  will 
this  tine  instrument  a  welcome  companion 
ail  your  outdoor  activities. 

END    FOR  CATALOG 


this  40-pajce  de  luxe  catalog  of  Bausch 
Lomb  Binoculars.  Explains  B  &  L  features 
t  wide  field  of  view,  tremendous  light  gather- 
power,  flatness  of  field,  light  weight. 

handling    and    rugged  construction. 
~ibes  eleven  B  &  L  models.  $66  to  $132. 
-ch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  484  Lomb  Park, 
ochester,  N.  Y. 


CH  I  LOMB 


THE      WORLD'S  BEST 
-BY      ANY  TEST 


I  the  Elco  Cruisette  38 


#  Id <\  cil\  -HrvN.  I  rnwi|i  il.  iluMs 
aMuitry  mail*.  Why  not  trade  both 
fur  a  riMil,  rare-free  lifr  afloal  this 
summer '. 

You  ran  find  no  finer  cruiser  for 
MMir  purpose  than  the  Cruisette  38. 
She  i-  a  big,  rugged  IhioI,  . ■  I « 1  •  tti 
take  ynu  anywhere,  hut  one  you  ran 
liandli'  yourself.  She  sleeps  a  party 
of  ft  to  R  in  complete  comfort  in 
Iwu  spacious  calling  wilh  plenty  n( 


stowage  space  for  extended  cruising. 

\ni|  cruising  on  I  In-  new  Eleo  38 
is  made  doubly  pleasurable  liy  Eden's 
exclusive  "Vibralionlcss  Power," 
Sound-Proofing,  new  Knginr  Vrnti- 
lation  System,  and  many  other  en- 
gineering and  pleasure  features. 

Now  nn  display  with  other  new 
Eleo  models  at  Port  Eleo.  Inspect 
her  there,  or  write  for  literature. 


8.*»  Permanent 
/  I  ShmvttMtm 


PORT  ELCO 


117  F.mt  46  Street 
(ut  Park  Ave.).  N.  Y.C 


cheers  the  sailor's  heart 


TllE  seasoned  yachtsman  appreciates  the 
true  nautical  lines,  seaworthiness  and 
comfort  of  Consolidated  custom  huilt 
yachts  and  standardized  39'  and  42'  Play 
Boats.  They  are  double  planked,  copper 
fastened,  twin  9crew,  sea  going  ships  de- 
signed and  constructed  for  deep  water 
cruising  and  provide  every  comfort  and 
convenience  for  long  periods  of  living 
aboard.  A  Consolidated  is  a  true  sailor's 
vessel. 


42'  PLAY  BOATS 


SEND    FOR  FOLDERS 

The  42'  Play  Boat  sleeps  six, 
h;is  separate  crew  quarters  and 
other  comfort  features.  The 
39'  Play  Boats  are  shown  in 
5  models.  Several  Play  Boats 
in  stock. 


PLAY  BOATS 


SHIPBUILDING 


AT  MORRIS  HEIGHTS 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  last  un- 
spoiled habitat  of  Big  Game, 
offers  you  the  unmatched  thrill 
of  hunting  fifteen  different  spe- 
cies .  .  .  Bear,  Moose,  Cari- 
bou, Deer,  Mountain  Sheep  and 
Goat  ...  to  test  your  skill  on 
rugged  hillsides  or  forest  up- 
land ...  To  anglers  this  vast 
Pacific  province  is  a  paradise 
.  .  .  trout  abound  in  its  myriad 
lakes  and  streams.  The  fight- 
ing Steelhead  and  the  far- 
famed  Tyee 
Salmon  rise  to 
tackle  in  coastal 
waters  and  in- 
land fjords. 

Sportsmen  — 
this  is  your  in- 
vitation to 
Canada's  great 
western  Game- 
land. 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

ThzS/ioi&manbVcrtactl&e, 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  GAME  COMMISSION. 

41  I  Dunsmuir  Street,  Vancouver,  Canada. 
Please  send  me  specific  information  on:  CL 
Big  Game  □   Birds  □   Fishing  □   Guides  □ 

Name    

Address   
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gifted 

TAILORS 

BREECHES  MAKERS 


Noted  for  Excellence 
in  Clothes  for 
All  Occasions 
Day — Evening — Sports 

Ordering  as  jar  in  advance 
of  requirement  as  possible 
is  mutually  advantageous 

608  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 


6  YEARS  OLD 

.  .  .  aged  50%  beyond 
bottled-in-bond  require- 
ment. 2  years  smoother, 
yet  priced  about  the 
same  as  a  4-year  old. 


100 
Proof 
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If  you  are  one  who  appreciates  the 
better  things  in  Nature  and  architec- 
ture, you  will  thrill  at  the  scenes 
that  meet  your  gaze  in  Green  Moun- 
tain land.  Natural  attractions  that 
are  distinctive  and  unique  at  every 
turn!  Mountains,  lakes,  and  sparkling 
streams  put  together  as  you've  never 
seen  them  before!  Green-carpeted 
farmlands  in  a  hill-and-dale  pattern 
that  will  evoke  applause!  Quaint 
early  American  buildings  that  will 
call  out  to  you  who  would  know  the 
joys  of  "fixing  over"  something  fun- 
damentally fine  for  your  own  sum- 


mer residence.  Such  places  abound  in 
Vermont  .  .  .  one  after  another,  you 
will  respond  to  their  charm.  And 
their  modest  cost  will  surprise  you, 
too.  Come  on  a  vacation  trip  and  be 
prepared  to  return  as  a  part-time  or 
full-time  Vermonter. 

For  vacation  information,  write  for 
profusely  illustrated  booklet.  "Un- 
spoiled Vermont".  For  specific  sum- 
mer-home information,  write  for 
Dorothy  Canfield's  charming  invita- 
tion. "Vermont  Summer  Homes". 
Both  are  sent  free  on  request. 


Dept.  of  Conservation  and  Development 


Publicity  Service 


10  State  House 


Montpelier,  Vermont 


lAUn  ©IP  SHjMIMIiR  UOM 


Luggage 

for  summer  travel 


ROCK  BOTTOM 
UPKEEP  COSTS 

The  EN-TOUT-CAS 

Domestic  Green  Court 

•  Have  you  a  grudge  against 
rollers?  Do  you  hate  long  delays 
while  the  court  is  being  con- 
ditioned? Then  install  the  new 
En-Tout-Cas  Domestic  Green 
Court.  You'll  have  more  tennis 
.  .  .less  upkeep! 

When  you  play  regularly, 
sprinkle  and  drag  the  Green 
Court  daily.  Roll  it  about  once  a 
week.  And  you  will  have  a  beauti- 
fully conditioned  tennis  court, 
springy  and  turf-like,  ready  for 
play  30  minutes  after  rain.  Above 
is  pictured  the  Green  Court  of 
Mr.  R.  L.  Redmond,  Syosset,  L.  I. 

The  Green  Court  gives  you 
better  tennis,  and  more  of  it. 
Fewer  delays.  Lower  costs.  Send 
for  details.  l 
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A  FAMILIAR  SCENE  ON  MANY  AN  AMERICAN  CAMPUS  THIS  JUNE 


AY,  more  than  ever,  America's  first  fami- 
prefer  Packards. 

i  fact,  this  year,  the  country  is  buying;  more 
Packards  than  any  other  large  fine  car. 

at  could  be  more  natural,  then,  than  that 
socially-prominent  families  who  have 
n  Packard  their  lovalty  for  years,  should 


select  for  the  personal  transportation  of  their 
sons  and  daughters,  the  smart  new  Packard  Six? 

For  this  graceful  new  Packard,  alone  among 
America's  low-priced  motor  cars,  carries  with 
it  Packard's  traditional  smartness,  distinctive 
appearance,  fine-car  quality,  and  pride  of 
ownership. 


PACKARD 


\Sk  THE  MAN  WHO  OWNS  o\F 
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^ — ' >■  k  ocean  Ms  a  fascination  its 
own.  Its  siff  is  gigantic  the 
— w  reaches  of  its  far  horizon  are  lost 
in  the  infinite  distance  where  mean  and 
sk\  lade  intn  each  other.  I'hc  while 
clouds  which  th>at  SO  gently  in  the  blue 
seem  to  rise  out  of  the  water  far,  far 
away.  The  ocean  is  always  awe-inspir- 
ing. It  may  he  quiet  or  it  may  murmur 
gently  as  myriads  of  little  waves  break 
unceasingly  on  the  shore  in  the  constant 
change  from  ebb  to  flood;  or  it  may 
roar  high  up  the  beach  as  a  storm  drives 
rank  u|»on  rank  of  dashing  breakers 
before  its  fury.  And  in  its  unfnthomed 
and  mysterious  depths  life  is  cradled 
and  brought  to  fruition. 

The  mood  of  the  ocean  depends 
largely  upon  the  lighting  effect.  It  is 
daikilind  menacing  in  a  storm,  blue- 
:  een  or  blue  when  the  clear  skv  mir 


rors  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  gently 
heaving  waves  and  the  glittering  sun- 
light dances  on  the  tiny  wavelets. 

The  first  rollers  of  the  flooding  tide 
march  slowly  and  rhythmically  up  the 
low  beaches  only  to  lose  themselves  in 
the  soft  sand.  They  carry  with  them 
unique  plant  growths  which  they  cast 
upon  the  shore.  It  is  especially  after  a 
storm  that  the  high  water  line  is  marked' 
by  such  plant  debris  torn  from  its 
fastenings  far  below  the  ebb  tide  level 
by  the  violently  agitated  waves.  Each 
new  wave  adds  more  material  to  that 
which  has  been  spewn  on  the  shore  until 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  foot- 
hold upon  the  slippery  mass.  But  if  one 
has  ever  examined  these  castoff  plants 
and  plant  fragments  closely,  one  will 
have  been  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  many  of  the 
specimens  that  originate  in  Neptune's 


fca  twijjs  with  leaves  and  berries  is  Sar- 
■SBsuivi  vulgare.  a  roeltweecl:  the  trans- 
ent  Cirinnellia    americana  is  one  of 
most    prized    of   the    red  seaweeds 
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garden.  Sandy  shores  never  show  the  profuse  variety  and 
diversity  of  form  that  is  to  be  met  in  more  rocky  loca- 
tions. There,  the  full  charm  is  brought  to  its  greatest 
perfection.  Especially  is  this  true  during  neap  tides  when 
the  waters  recede  to  their  greatest  extent  and  so  uncover 
large  areas  to  view.  Then  can  it  be  seen  that  these  marine 
plants  are  entirely  different  from  our  land  forms. 

The  growth  of  plant  life  in  the  ocean  is  restricted  to 
those  regions  where  islands  or  continents  rise  out  of  it, 
or  where  there  are  shallows,  especially  if  these  are  of 
rocky  nature.  Farther  out,  an  unbroken  circlet  of  larger 
marine  plants  girdles  the  land:  these  obtain  only  a  small 
fraction  as  much  light  as  terrestrial  plants  demand  and 
receive  for  their  well-being.  The  available  light  decreases 
rapidly  as  the  depth  of  the  ocean  decreases,  for  water 
absorbs  the  light.  The  greatest  depth  at  which  chloro- 
phyll-bearing plants  can  survive  is  130  yards.  Below  that 
point  there  is  insufficient  light  for  the  absorption  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  its  utilization  in  the  manufacture  of 
plant  tissues  and  products.  Along  steep  coast  lines  the 
breaking  waves  tend  to  obstruct  the  penetration  of  the 
light  still  further  and,  as  a  result,  plant  growth  is  seldom 
found  below  the  sixty-yard  level.  The  vast  depths  of 
the  ocean  are  a  plantless  desert. 

As  red,  orange,  and  yellow  light  rays  are  absorbed 
by  the  water,  only  the  green  and  the  blue  are  able  to 
penetrate  to  the  lower  regions.  It  is  this  blue-green  light 
which  is  used  by  the  marine  algae,  and  due  to  its  com- 
position the  majority  of  these  plants  are  not  of  the 
familiar  green  shades  but  are  tinted  brown  or  red  with 
pigments.  Among  them  the  great  group  of  Rhodophyceae, 
or  red  algae,  is  among  the  most  charming.  They  appear 
to  have  been  dipped  into  red  ink.  Some  are  of  the  most 
delicate  shade  of  carmine,  others  are  deep  purple,  still 
others  are  a  brownish-red,  while  some  are  a  deep  violet. 
These  colors  are  associated  with  the  light  absorption  of 
the  water;  thus,  for  any  particular  depth,  that  particular 
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color  occurs  which  will  aid  in  the  assimilation  of  the 
dioxide — a  very  interesting  phenomenon. 

Then,  too,  many  of  the  algae  are  provided  with  devices 
or  organs  which  protect  them  from  an  overabundance  of  light. 
When  the  light  is  too  strong  for  tm?m,  they  gleam  like  jewels 
in  the  most  brilliant  colors  and  of  a  purity  unsurpassed. 
Close  to  the  surface  of  the  cells  which  are  exposed  to  the  most 
intense  light,  are  found  peculiar  iridescent  plates  which  are 
covered  with  smaller,  colored  particles.  As  the  light  becomes 
too  intense,  these  plates  move  outward  and  protect  the  deli- 
cate inner  structure;  as  soon  as  the  intensity  decreases,  the 
plates  fold  back  and  permit  the  rays  of  light  to  reach  the 
cells  of  the  plant.  These  shade-producing  organs  are  unique 
in  the  field  of  plant  life,  for  they  intercept  all  those  rays  which 
the  growth  does  not  need  in  its  assimilation  processes,  but 
permit  those  rays  necessary  for  life  to  pass. 

There  are  very  few  stiff  growths  among  the  submerged 
marine  plants.  The  majority  are  slender,  tough  and  very 
flexible  so  that  they  follow  the  water's  movements  as  it  swirls 
about  them.  A  few  species  have  calcium  carbonate  deposited 
within  their  tissue  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to 
withstand  the  force  of  the  raging  waters.  These  are  the  coral- 
lines, comparatively  tiny  plants,  stony  in  structure,  which 
somewhat  resemble  corals. 

Some  of  the  algae  change  their  appearance  at  differing 
seasons  of  the  year.  Delesseria  throws  off  its  beautiful  red 
foliage  at  the  end  of  summer  and  retains  only  the  slender 
midrib  over  the  winter.  Dcsmarcstia  aculcata  (the  spined 
desmarestia)  is  covered  during  spring  and  summer  with 


Resembling  two  terrestrial  plants  turned 
the  asparagus- fernlilte  Ptilota  clrgans,  and  tne 
rocKwcea.  Ascopnyllum   (or  Fucus)  nodosum 
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"numerous  yellowish  green  pencils  of 
fine  filaments.  These  die  during  the 
latter  part  of  summer  so  that  when 
fall  arrives  they  are  replaced  by  sharp, 
awl-like  spines. 

The  seasons  of  the  year  regulate  the 
coming  and  the  going  of  the  individual 
species.  Comparatively  few  are  found 
during  the  winter.  In  early  spring,  the 
green  filaments  of  Cladopnora  and  the 
long,  yellowish  brown  fronds  of 
Laminaria  make  their  appearance. 
The  latter  are  most  leaflike  and,  al- 
though only  a  few  inches  wide,  they 
may  attain  a  length  of  many  feet.  As 
spring  advances,  more  of  the  Polsi- 
phonia  are  noticed,  especially  P. 
urccolata.  These  cover  the  rocks  with 
their  dark  red  filaments  during  May, 
but  by  July  they  have  practically  dis- 
appeared, their  place  being  taken  by 
the  green  Enteromorpha.  During 
August  and  September  Cladostephus  is 
fully  developed  and  covers  the  rocks 
with  its  brown  fronds. 

The  submerged  marine  plants  are 
divided  into  three  main  groups:  the 


green  vij 
:ture  and  devil 
ment,  but  also  in  the  method  of  nj 
dudtion.  Then,  too,  they  seek  indivij 
stands  and  appear  to  remain  aloof 
each  other.  Therefore  it  is  comrl 
tively  easy  to  distinguish  the  gro] 
places  of  these  groups  by  the  pal| 
of  color  along  the  shallows. 

The  zone  between  ebb  and  flood! 
is  taken  up  by  Fucus,  the  rockvl 
This  covers  the  rocks  and  piles  arl 
low  tide  is  exposed  to  view.  The  p| 
are  strong  and  elastic  and  not  brl 
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or  torn  by  the  rushing  waves  At  ebb  titlr  the  umwth  hugs/thi 
rocks  ami  wails  for  thr  returning  tide.  Sun  and  wind  expo 
sure  do  it  no  harm,  in  fact  it  seems  to  prefer  this  ex|>o.<ure 
for  it  is  protected  l»y  a  slimy  coating  which  prevents  the  Iry 
ing  out  of  its  tissue. 

Like  this  brown  algae,  the  majority  of  the  green  suits  tear 
an  amphibious  life,  being  it  low  tide  exposed  to  the  air  ;Wl 
at  Hood  tide  submerged.  Cases  in  point  are  the  silky  KnterV 
morpha  and  the  lrat \  nui-.^s  of  the  I'lva.  commonly  callei 
sea  lettuce,  which  covers  many  a  shore  with  large  and  sr 
sheets  oi  leal\  green   Members  ol  this  group  are  also  pn  -en 
in  deejvr  water,  but  wherever  they  are  found  and  whatever 
their  type  (for  they  vary  greatly  in  shape)  they  are  among/ 
the  simplest  of  these  plants.  In  appearance  they  vary  fnii 
sheet  like  masses  to  ribbons,  threads,  and  even  thin,  delicajtc 
filaments  and  brush-like  tufts. 

The   most   highly   developed   of   the   brown   algae  ate 
Laminaria  and  I'ucus.  The  former,  the  common  kelp-.  pjo\a 
little  deeper  into  the  water  than  the  green  algae  but  they  are 
always  fairly  close  to  the  shore  where  thej  fight  .1  vigorous 
never-ending  battle  with  the  raging  waters.  They  withstand 
its  onslaughts  successfully,  for  they  are  provided  with  hold- 
fasts which  anchor  them  firmly  to  the  rocks  while  their 
leathery  fronds  bend  and  weave  in  the  swirling  currents.  The 
majority  of  these  brown  algae  cluster  together  closely  u 
the  rocks  as.  for  instance,  Funis  vesicutostu.  The  finger  w\de 
straps  of  this  rockweed  are  forked  and  provided  with  tit 
air  bladders.  Somewhat  narrower  is  the  knotty  rockwee< 
Ascopkyllum  (Fucus)  nodosns,  but  here  the  air  bladders  are 
much  more  prominent.  Sargassum  is  another  member  of  this 
group  which  closely  resembles  a  twig  with  leaves  and  berries. 

The  giants  of  all  marine  plants  are  the  members  of  the 
Laminariaceae  group.  These  kelps  are  remarkable  for  their 
leathery  and  stalked  leaf  blades  which  may  attain  a  length 
of  30  feet.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  giant  kelp  can  extend 
for  more  than  1,000  feet  from  where  they  are  anchored  by 
■fans  of  "holdfasts,"  root-like  structures  which  grip  the 
rock  so  firmly  that  they  can  not  be  torn  off.  Indeed,  the  waves 
are  more  apt  to  carry  away  the  rock  itself  or  part  of  it 
than  to  tear  the  plants  from  their  foundation.  However,  they 
do  not  mow  at  any  great  depth,  but  extend  horizontally,  being 
kept  afloat  by  means  of  air  bladders. 

The  brown  algae  are  quite  highly  developed.  In  them  the 
leafy  greet)  is  concealed  by  a  brown  pigment  which  gives 
them  a  dirty  appearance. 

The  red  algae  provide  the  most  diverse  forms  in  color 
shape,  size,  and  general  appearance.  The  colors  range  through 
red.  scarlet,  and  deepest  purple,  from  the  lightest  tinge  of  rose 
to  the  most  vivid.  Among  the  shades  and  gradations  are  seen 
tints  not  to  be  found  in  the  most  marvelous  of  rose  garden?. 
There  are,  for  instance,  the  excessively  delicate  red-brown, 
bushy  filaments  of  Ceramium.  one  of  the  most  common.  Xear- 
by  may  be  the  wonderfully  fine  and  threadlike,  greenish  yel- 
low, brushlike  tufts  of  Ectocarpus.  A  little  farther  away 
are  the  deep  rose-red  filaments  of  Polysiphonia,  whose  deli- 
cate feathered  fronds  follow  the  water  currents.  Among  them 
may  be  a  few  cordlike  strings  of  Chorda,  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  winding  in  and  out  among  the  other  plants.  In  the 
vicinity  grow  what  appear  to  be  rose-colored  oak  leaves, 
arising,  without  twigs,  from  the  stones.  These  are  plants  of 
Dclcsscria  sinuosa,  which,  like  Grinnella  americana,  is  one 
of  the  most  prized  of  the  red  seaweeds.  The  most  delicate 
of  feathery  forms  are  provided  by  the  various  types  of 
Callithamnion.  whose  individual  branches  can  just  be  detected 
with  a  magnifying  glass. 

The  famous  "Irish  moss"  is  a     '  (Continued  on  page  93) 


,ontrast  these  threadlike  branches  of 
Chnrdaria  divaricate  with  die  forms  shown 
on  the  preceding  pages  and- — truly  —  is 
there  any  less  interest.  Variety,  beauty  in 
the  plants  of  the  sea  than  in  those  of  the  land 
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In  presenting,  on  the  opposite  page,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  country  estates,  Country  Life  is  not  merely  at- 
tempting to  show  more  lovely  pictures  of  gracious 
homes  and  velvet  lawns,  extensive  gardens  and  rolling 
acres,  shining  greenhouses  and  spacious  stables.  It  is  rather, 
an  attempt  to  visualize  the  way  of  living  called  Country 
Life  in  America — a  way  of  living  which  is  a  curious  com- 
bination of  extreme  simplicity  and  extreme  suavity.  A  way 
of  living  quite  new  really  to  America  for,  while  there  have 
always  been  country  estates,  country  living  of  today  is 
not  that  of  our  grandparents'  day.  Theirs  was  a  passive, 
comfortably  upholstered  sort  of  country  life — ours  a  stren- 
uous, hard-riding  life.  We  hope  to  present  here  country  life 
in  its  highest  form  for  it  is  to  the  landed  gentry,  in  its  best 
sense,  that  we  owe  many  of  the  elements  that  have  made 
life  richer  and  more  abundant  for  the  people  of  the  nation. 
It  is  perhaps  particularly  timely,  in  these  days  of  reaction 
and  legislation  against  this  class,  the  building  up  of  the 
popular  feeling  that  the  large  landowners  are  the  foe  of  the 
common  people  who  form  the  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
to  realize  that  the  oft  maligned  landed  gentry  have  pre- 
served and  improved  for  the  common  good  many  things 
that  are  a  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  countless  millions. 
Not  only  the  natural  things  of  beauty,  not  only  the  fine 
arts  that  are  the  backbone  of  our  culture,  but  the  practical 
needs  of  life:  better  cattle  and  poultry,  finer  dogs  and 
horses — all  these  the  country  estate  has  fostered  and  gen- 
erously supported  in  some  form,  for  these  things  are  a  part 
of  country  living. 

Most  of  the  elements  that  make  up  American  country 
life,  as  this  series  will  endeavor  to  depict  it,  and  the  coun- 
try homes  in  which  it  is  lived,  are  concrete  actualities  such 
as  mansions,  lodges,  barns  and  other  buildings,  gardens, 
orchards  and  woodlands,  the  machinery  and  products  of 
agricultural  activities,  livestock,  the  birds  and  beasts  of 
the  chase,  and  so  on.  But  underlying  these  are  at  least  two 
abstract  factors  which  are  no  less  interesting  and  of  equal, 
if  not  greater,  significance,  factors  that  are  a  very  definite 
though  intangible  part  of  every  country  estate. 

One  or  these  intangibles  is  tradition,  the  historic  back- 
ground through  whose  colorful  tapestry  the  country 
estate,  even  in  its  most  contemporary  manifestation,  can 
trace  its  direct  descent  from  the  glamorous  aspects  of 
medieval  times — aspects  of  which  it  is  today,  perhaps,  the 
sole  existing  survivor.  Gone,  of  course,  are  such  details  as 
the  serfs  and  henchmen  of  feudal  days;  gone  the  dominion 
of  the  "lord  of  the  manor"  over  the  very  lives  and  souls 
of  all  within  his  domain;  gone  most  of  the  old  customs 
and  social  relations — some  of  them  quaint  and  worthy  of 
restoration,  others  deplorable  and  never  to  be  missed.  But 
there  remains  the  fact  that,  within  his  home,  in  the  midst 
of  acres  of  his  own  countryside,  a  man  is  as  nearly  in  the 
position  of  being  "master  of  all  he  surveys"  as  he  is  likely 
to  get  in  this  life. 

Rich  satisfaction  and  enviable  pride  can  be  had  from 
that  realization,  but  heavy  is  the  obligation  that  it  imposes, 
for  another  of  the  intangible  features  of  the  country  estate 
is  the  responsibility  that  its  owner  cannot  hope  to  escape — 
even  were  he  so  minded.  It  is  no  slight  tribute  to  the  origi- 
nal builders  of  America's  country  homes  and  to  their 
present  owners  to  find  them,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
in  such  splendid  condition  after  the  "seven  lean  years"  that 


have  in  so  many  instances  meant  complete  retrenchment, 
retrenchment  to  the  very  bone  of  minimum  maintenance. 

The  houses  that  adorn  and  serve  as  focal  points  for 
the  country  homes  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  series  are 
essentially  personal,  revealing  interesting  sidelights  on  the 
tastes  and  characters  of  those  who  designed  and  built  them, 
and  also  of  those  who  occupy  them.  Equally  personal  are 
the  gardens,  both  the  intimate  settings  and  outdoor  ad- 
juncts of  the  dwelling,  and  the  more  remote  and  elaborate 
developments.  And  from  them  have  come  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  expressions  of  the  interests  and  creative  efforts  of 
their  owners.  From  earliest  days  country  estates  have  pro- 
vided many  of  the  noblest  results  of  the  art  of  the  land- 
scape architect  combined  with  the  skill  of  the  expert  gar- 
dener. They  have  brought  together  collections  of  the  finest 
and  rarest  plants  of  the  world,  and  preserved  them  in 
enviable  perfection.  They  have  demonstrated  the  utmost 
possibilities  of  all  manner  of  plantings.  Country  estates 
have  deeded  to  posterity  invaluable  tree  and  shrub  col- 
lections; arboreta  that  combine  horticultural  majesty  with 
scientific  value  by  which  all  the  world  benefits.  Familiar 
to  horticulturists  everywhere  are  such  riches  as  the  Widener 
acacias,  the  Burrage  orchids,  the  Coe  camellias,  the  Have- 
meyer  lilacs,  the  Salvage  tulips,  the  Spingarm  clematis — to 
mention  only  a  bare  handful  of  the  many  that  deserve 
to  be  named  in  the  same  category.  Granting  that  these 
glorious  products  are  in  large  measure  the  personal  achieve- 
ments of  devoted  and  industrious  craftsmen  skilled  far 
above  the  average  in  the  technique  of  plant  growing,  the 
fact  remains  that  high  up  in  the  honor  roll  of  true  patrons 
of  horticulture  are  found  the  names  of  many  of  the  owners 
of  America's  finest  country  homes  under  whose  encourage- 
ment and  with  whose  support  they  are  made  possible. 

With  the  gradual  transformation  of  farming  into 
"big  business"  and  its  increasing  assumption  of  in- 
dustrial attributes,  country  estates  have  largely  abdicated 
the  comparable  position  they  formerly  held  in  the  purely 
agricultural  field.  Yet  here  and  there  are  still  to  be  found 
country  gentlemen  (in  the  American  sense)  who  take  no 
less  pride  in  the  fruits  of  their  vineyards  and  orchards  and 
their  espaliered  garden  trees,  in  their  hothouse  nectarines, 
or  in  the  record-breaking  yields  of  their  fertile  fields,  than 
in  the  fragrant  beauty  of  their  gardens — or,  for  that  matter, 
in  the  blue-ribbon  winners  from  their  byres  and  barnyards, 
stables  and  kennels. 

From  these  stables  and  paddocks  of  the  country  estates 
come  horses  whose  carefully  chosen  blood  lines  prove  their 
worth  in  hunting  field  or  on  race  track,  ahead  of  the  plow 
or  before  the  farm  wagon,  with  greater  stamina  or  swifter 
pace,  attributes  to  be  handed  down  to  future  generations, 
attributes  made  possible  by  the  interest  of  the  estate  owner 
in  careful  breeding.  From  the  barns  and  pastures  come  im- 
proved breeds  of  cattle,  certified  herds  that  mean  purer 
milk  and  food.  From  the  kennels  come  pure-bred  dogs, 
highly  intelligent  animals  which  make  better  companions 
and  more  faithful  servants  in  work  and  sport. 

All  these  elements  then,  practical  or  cultural,  tangible 
or  intangible,  go  to  make  up  country  life  in  America.  These 
are  the  interests,  and  in  many  cases  the  achievements,  of 
the  landed  gentry.  These  are  the  component  parts  that  go 
to  make  up  the  whole  panorama  of  country  life.  This 
is  the  picture  we  present  as  Country  Life  in  America. 
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In  (  liimi  ii  fi»«-«l  fi  •■  will  Ihin  ii  \\  iff.  Milovvi  Alii  i  11  li  h  mll>  liny 
l>«'lw<-cii  llu  liriili- *  proltilor*  mill  groom  ami  lii«  Iririiil*,  1 1 1«- 
liriilt-,  grimiil  lis  (In  loofliil,  I.  II  into  1 1  ■  4-  iirma  of  Iht 
liillrricl  groom,  wlio  jump.  .1  w  ■  1 1 1  Iht  onto  lii*  pony  iiml   wn*  off 
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Marriage,  in  any  country,  and  at  its  best,  is  considered  by  many  as  a  rather  barbaric  custom;  but  in  China,  many  brides 
may  not  laugh,  nor  s|>eak,  nor  cry  out  for  three  days  after  their  wedding  day;  a  living  bride  is  sometimes  married  to 
a  dead  groom,  wedding  gue>ts  pay  for  the  privilege  of  attending  a  poor  man's  wedding;  a  fixed  fee  will  buy  a  wife; 
and  husbands  sometime-  run  a  gauntlet  of  blows  before  they  can  have  their  brides.  And  it  is  there,  too,  that  a  first  wife 
i-  compared  to  the  sun,  and  a  second  wife  to  the  moon,  so  that  when  a  man  takes  a  second  wife  he  is  congratulated  on  having 
brought  brightness  to  his  nights  as  well  as  to  his  days. 

Even  the  Chinese  character  for  marriage  has  a  very  primitive  context.  One  day  in  Shanghai  I  asked  an  educated  Chinese 
if  he  would  write  for  me  the  character  meaning  "to  take  a  wife."  He  took  up  a  bamboo  brush,  drew  towards  him  the  ink 
slab,  and  brushed  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  character  for  which  I  had  asked.  I  looked  at  the  well-balanced  symbol.  "It's  rather 
complicated,  isn't  it?"  I  murmured. 

"No  doubt,  all  Chinese  writing  seems  so  to  the  Western  eye."  he  replied. 
"It  does'  Hut  what  do  the  various  parts  of  this  particular  character  mean?" 

"I'll  tell  you. "  he  said.  You  see  the  symbol  on  the  left?  It  means  'an  ear.'  The  one  there  on  the  right  means  'a  hand,' 
and  the  one  below  mean-  a  woman.'  " 

" An  ear?  A  hand?"  I  asked,  amazed.  "What  do  they  have  to  do  with  marriage?" 

My  Chinese  friend  smiled  widely.  "As  you  know,"  he  said,  "in  the  days  of  ancient  man,  men  of  one  tribe  used  to  attack 
men  of  other  tribes  in  order  to  capture  a  few  more  women  for  themselves.  When  they  were  successful  they  seized  their  hairy 
brides  by  the  ear  and  dragged  them  off  to  their  caves." 

Light  dawned.  "So  even  today."  I  said,  "your  character  for  marrying  a  wife  is  expressed  by  the  hand  at  the  ear  of  a 
woman?"  He  nodded  in  agreement. 

Certainly  the  Chinese  character  with  its  literal  meaning  of  dragging  a  woman  away  by  the  ear  has  a  barbaric  appearance 
to  our  Western  eyes;  but  many  of  the  actual  marriage  rites  are  equally  Neolithic.  Here  is  the  case  of  a  middle-aged  coolie. 

IN  His  aide  hut  on  the  broad  and  fertile  plains  of  the  Yangtze  Valley,  a  field  coolie  squatted  on  his  heels,  repeatedly  count- 
ing his  hoard  of  silver  coins  and  fondling  a  few  strongly  scented  strips  of  paper  money.  A  pin-point  of  light  from  a  bean- 
oil  lamp  illumined  his  high-boned  profile.  (Our  coolie  was  of  a  miserly  nature  and  had  not  provided  himself  with  one 
of  the  kerosene  oil  lamps  which  great  oil  companies  have  sold  so  abundantly  in  China.) 

The  coolie's  slanted  eyes  grew  thoughtful  and  deep  grooves  appeared  in  his  brow.  Ten  dollars!  Yes,  ten  dollars  was  much 
money,  he  thought.  To  earn  it  he  had  spent  uncounted  hours  of  labor  in  the  paddy.  Yet  it  would  buy  the  woman.  It  would 
buy  the  woman,  and  she  was  young  and  strong,  and  her  work  would  help  earn  more.  The  go-between  had  told  him  that — 
had  told  him,  too,  that  she  did  not  smoke  poppy. 

His  eyes  clouded.  But  then,  he  thought,  to  "lie  like  a  go-between"  is  a  common  expression.  Perhaps  she's  lying  to  me? 
Once  more  he  let  the  coins  trickle  through  his  fingers,  and  the  sounds  they  made  as  they  fell  again  brought  a  gleam  to  his 
eyes.  He  chuckled.  If  she's  lying  to  me.  I'll  make  her  bring  me  different  women  until  I'm  satisfied  with  one.  Yes,  I'll  do  it. 
He  rose  from  the  floor,  bound  the  money  carefully  into  his  waistcloth,  and  left  the  hut.  That  night  the  woman  slept  with 
him  in  his  hut,  and  the  next  day,  bride  and  groom,  they  worked  side  by  side  in  the  fields. 

A thousand  miles  from  the  Yangtze  Valley  coolie,  in  the  western  part  of  China,  another  man  prepared  to  take  his  bride 
in  the  manner  peculiar  to  the  men  of  his  village.  The  story  runs  as  follows: 
Perched  in  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tall  tree,  a  young  girl  swathed  in  a  heavy  red  veil  clung  frightened  and  yet  eager. 
Below  her.  on  branches  nearer  the  ground,  clustered  a  group  of  her  women  relatives  and  protectors,  armed  with  sticks. 

Towards  the  tree  came  a  group  of  young  men,  and  from  their  midst  broke  one  of  their  number — the  groom-to-be.  Just 
beyond  reach  of  the  women,  he  paused  a  minute  to  plan  his  strategy.  » 

What  was  the  best  way  to  get  past  these  armed  women  to  his  bride?  There 
was  no  best  way;  there  was  a  woman  on  every  branch.  Drawing  his  head 
down  as  far  as  he  could  beween  his  shoulders,  he  grasped  a  branch  and  began 
to  climb  slowly  limb  by  limb. 

Thwack!  A  stick  smote  him  across  the  back. 
Swisshhh!  Another  cut  into  his  haunches. 

Fearfully  his  bride  gazed  down  as  he  ran  the  gauntlet.  Would  he  fail  to 
reach  her?  Perish  the  thought! 

Valiantly  the  groom  climbed  upward,  panting  and  hurt.  With  a  vigorous 
lunge  he  emerged  from  a  last  flurry  of  blows,  took  his  bride  in  his  arms  and 
descended,  this  time  unmolested,  to  the  ground. 

Physical  punishment,  at  least  mock  physical  punishment,  also  plays  a  big 
part  in  wedding  ceremonies  among  the  Lo-lo  tribes  of  China.  On  her  last 
unmarried  afternoon,  a  bride-to-be  was  spending  her  time  in  a  courtyard  with 
her  men  and  women  friends,  alternately  feasting  and  bewailing  her  impending 
departure.  The  revels  were  in  full  swing  when  a  group  of  men  riding  shaggy- 
ponies  came  racing  across  the  fields  towards  the  bride  and  her  friends. 
There  was  a  sudden  decided  lull  in  the  gay  festivities  as  they  approached. 
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"Here  he  comes,  here  he  comes!"  wailed  the  excited  bride. 
"Quick — the  sticks!-'  shrieked  the  women. 

The  male  friends  of  the  bride  put  aside  their  wine  cups  and 
reached  for  bags  of  flour  and  ashes  which  they  had  prepared. 

The  groom  and  his  friends  thundered  into  the  courtyard,  dis- 
mounted, and  ran  towards  the  bride  who  was  protected  by  her 
friends.  Flour,  ashes,  fierce  cries,  and  the  sound  of  lusty  blows 
filled  the  air.  The  bride's  defenders  fought  noisily,  but  not  too 
desperately  nor  too  seriously. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  an  opportunity,  the  bride,  grimed  by  the 
conflict,  but  with  bright  color  in  her 
cheeks,  escaped  unobtrusively  from  her 
friends,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  the 
tattered  groom  who  jumped  with  her 
onto  his  pony. 

The  invaders,  laughing  and  shouting 
and  covered  with  dust,  remounted  their 
ponies  and  jogged  off  mid  excitement 
and  happiness  in  the  wake  of  the  pair. 

Such  primitive  wedding  rites  are 
generally  restricted  to  the  remote 
parts  of  China,  and  there  are 
many  of  them,  even  though  swift  com- 
munication and  transportation  are 
-doing  their  best  to  bring  about  a  somber 
uniformity  in  the  country's  social  cus- 
toms. In  the  more  easily  accessible 
regions,  wedding  preparations  often 
extend  over  a  period  of  months,  and 
even  years.  Poor  families,  who  are  un- 
able to  afford  the  expense  of  these  long 
weddings,  overcome  their  troubles  by 
charging  admittance. 

In  these  slow  motion  marriages  there 
are  many  rules  of  propriety  which  must 
be  rigidly  observed.  The  first  of  these 
rules  is  the  securing  of  a  go-between  by 
the  parents  of  the  son  who  is  to  be  mar- 
ried, for  it  is  not  proper  for  the  parents 
to  make  the  opening  moves. 

The  go-between  is  merely  the  contact 
man  (or  woman).  He  selects  from  his 
list  a  family  with  a  suitable  daughter, 
and  to  them,  in  glowing  terms,  describes 
the  perfections  of  his  client's  son.  If  his 
overtures  are  met  with  cordial  interest, 
he  returns  to  his  client  with  high  praise 
of  the  girl's  beauty,  virtues,  and  wealth 
— even  if  he  has  not  seen  the  girl.  The 
marriage  play  is  on.  The  go-between, 
having  established  contact,  receives  his 
fee  and  exits  from  the  scene. 

Now  the  groom's  uncle,  or  another 
close  relative,  plays  his  part.  He  carries  a  foimal  offer  of  marriage  to 
the  bride's  family,  in  a  letter  which  also  includes  the  hour,  day, 
month,  and  year  of  the  groom's  birth.  The  uncle,  after  being  served 
with  refreshments,  returns  home  with  a  similar  letter  given  to  him 
by  the  bride's  father. 

At  the  groom's  house,  the  letter  is  placed  on  the  family  altar  where 
it  remains  for  three  days.  Should  any  misfortune  overtake  the' family 
during  that  time,  or  any  word  be  said  against  the  marriage,  all  plans 

are  canceled.  If  all  goes  well 
during  the  three  days,  a  Taoist 
priest  is  called  to  cast  the 
couple's  horoscopes.  A  generous 
fee  wrings  from  him  the  vow 
that  the  two  are  destined  to  live 
in  harmony  all  their  married 
lives.  The  results  of  this  read- 
ing are  published,  and  consti- 
tute what  we  would  term  an  en- 
gagement announcement. 

Following  several  days  spent 
in  joyous  celebration  of  the  en- 
gagement, a  procession  forms  at 
the  groom's  house.  Red  clothed 
coolies  carrying  two  hissing 
wild  geese,  jars  of  wine,  and 
presents  for  the  bride,  escort 


the  uncle  to  the  bride's  house.  Descending  from  his  sedan  chair, 
the  uncle  ceremoniously  enters  the  bride's  house  and  asks  her  father 
to  name  the  wedding  day.  This  he  politely  declines  to  do.  Not  at  all 
surprised,  the  uncle  produces  a  letter,  which,  in  most  complimentary 
language,  names  the  wedding  day.  Once  again  the  uncle  is  served 
refreshments,  and  when  he  leaves  the  house  he  bears  with  him  a  letter 
formally  agreeing  to  the  marriage  date. 

Many  days  of  hilarity  ensue  at  the  groom's  house  as  wedding 
guests  begin  to  arrive  bearing  gifts;  but  at  the  bride's  house  there  is 
weeping  and  lamenting,  for  when  a  Chinese  girl  marries,  she  forever 

ceases  to  be  a  member  of  her  father's 
family  and  household. 

On  the  day  before  the  wedding  a  long 
procession  winds  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  town,  bearing  the  bride's 
dowry  of  silks,  linens,  and  embroideries, 
a  carved  teak  chest  lined  with  camphor 
wood,  lacquer  chests,  and  a  bed.  All 
these  things  are  taken  to  the  special 
house  which  she  will  share  alone  with 
the  groom  within  the  walls  of  the  family 
compound  for  ever  and  ever. 

On  the  day  of  the  wedding,  musicians, 
servants,  and  chair  coolies  wind  out  of 
the  groom's  family  compound,  followed 
by  the  groom  and  his  uncle,  and,  in  the 
rear,  the  gorgeous  bridal  chair,  richly 
lacquered  and  upholstered,  and  borne 
by  four  stalwart  men.  Firecrackers  drive 
the  evil  spirits  from  their  path. 

When  the  gay  procession  reaches  the 
bride's  house,  her  father  greets  the 
groom  and  his  uncle.  Then  the  bride, 
heavily  veiled,  is  led  to  her  chair,  which, 
as  soon  as  she  enters  it,  is  sealed  by 
her  mother.  The  procession  departs  to- 
wards the  groom's  house,  where  the 
women  of  the  family  come  out  and  carry 
the  bride's  chair  through  the  wall  gate, 
over  the  apple  of  peace.  Inside  the  court- 
yard, the  seals  on  the  bridal  chair  are 
broken,  the  bride  steps  out,  and  is  led 
by  the  groom  to  his  ancestral  hall  where 
he  offers  her  wine.  To  drink  it  she  lifts 
her  veil,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
they  see  each  other  face  to  face. 

After  the  wine  ceremony,  the  bride 
dutifully  kneels  to  the  groom's  ances- 
tral tablets,  and  to  the  senior  members 
of  his  family,  who  then  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  guests.  The  rest  of 
the  day  is  devoted  to  feasting,  the  bride 
sitting  at  a  table  with  the  women,  keep- 
ing absolute  silence  and  suffering  with- 
out a  murmur  the  barbed  but  playful  gibes  of  the  guests. 

As  soon  as  it  is  polite  for  them  to  do  so,  the  bride  and  groom  de- 
part for  their  own  quarters;  but  the  guests  feast  far  into  the  night, 
and  broken  foods  are  given  freely  to  all  the  beggars  who  flock  in 
large  numbers  to  the  wedding. 

But  one  ceremony  remains  to  be  performed:  the  wedding  break- 
fast. In  the  morning,  the  bride's  mother  comes  nervously  to  the  meal, 
almost  tearful  lest  her  daughter  should  find  her  marriage  an  unhappy 
one.  The  bride,  who  must  keep  silent  for  two  days  more,  smiles  at 
her  mother  in  token  of  her  happiness. 

However,  these  long  and  expensive  weddings  do  not  satisfy 
the  eager  and  hurried  young  people  who  live  in  the  more 
modern  parts  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  So  awhile  ago  a  Chinese 
official  stuck  a  big  stick  into  his  country's  marriage  customs  and 
stirred  them  vigorously.  Chinese  of  the  Old  School  ran  slim  yellow 
fingers  through  sparse  chin  whiskers  and  muttered  to  themselves;  but 
young  Chinese  of  marriageable  age  watched  eagerly  to  see  wha 
would  happen  under  the  new  regime. 

Everywhere  the  official  went  he  saw  young  unmarried  couples  dis 
obeying  the  edict  that  the  wedding  day  is  the  first  meeting  day  of 
lover  and  his  beloved.  In  the  parks  he  saw  them  walking  arm  in  arm 
At  the  Honkew  zoo  he  saw  them  smiling  into  each  other's  eyes 
they  fed  the  monkeys  peanuts.  At  night  clubs  they  danced,  cheek  t 
cheek  and  jaw  to  jaw.  In  theaters  they  sat  in  the  soft  darkness,  wit 
arms  closely  entwined,  holding  hands.  {Continued  on  page  81 
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In  chile  the  skiers  are  enjoying  a  favorite  sport  on  some  of  the  most  exciting  ski 
runs  of  the  world,  for  in  Chile  there  are  already  many  ski  clubs,  and  skiing  is  rapidly 
becoming  as  much  of  a  craze  with  the  South  Americans  as  it  already  is  with  our 
"snow-training"  Northerners.  The  Ski  Club  Chile  controls  the  district  around  Cerro 
Colorado,  a  cove  about  u.Soo  feet  high,  up  Las  Condes  Valley,  some  two  and  a  half 
hours  by  car  and  mule  from  Santiago,  to  which  there  is  a  rail  connection  from  Val- 
paraiso. The  club  has  built  a  stone  hut  which  will  sleep  between  eighty  and  one  hun- 
dred people  and  is  well  provided  with  modern  sanitation,  cooking,  and  service; 
altogether  not  much  luxury  but  a  lot  of  comfort.  Members  have  erected  huts  of 
their  own  and  quite  an  extensive  settlement  has  sprung  up,  a  veritable  village  of 
people  who  do  nothing  but  ski.  The  main  hut  is  situated  at  about  7.200  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  on  the  lower  end  of  marvelous  ski  fields  of  an  open  district  of  thirty  or 
forty  square  miles.  Here  you  may  climb  all  day  if  you  wish,  and  then  swoop  down,  or 
stay  at  the  hut  and  practice  slopes.  The  skiing  here  is  definitely  easy,  but  you  can 
find  slopes  of  all  degrees  of  difficulty  and  severity  within  easy  reach.  The  slopes  of 
Cerro  Colorado  provide  several  magnificent  runs,  the  most  direct  of  which  is  about 
six  miles  long.  The  first  part  of  the  run  averages  about  thirty  degrees,  and  the  latter 
part  is  undulating,  with  occasional  long  schusses.  A  beautiful  downhill  run  of  over 
ten  miles  can  be  obtained  from  the  summit  of  the  Parva,  about  13,000  feet  over  snow 
fields  which  would  be  hard  to  beat  anywhere.  The  climb,  however,  is  long  and  takes 
fully  six  hours  to  complete. 

The  Club  Andino  has  hut  and  grounds  in  the  Maipo  Valley  at  Lagunillas,  three 
hours  from  Santiago  by  car  and  mule,  and  has  built  a  hut  at  an  altitude  of  6000 
feet.  Last  year  it  completed  another  hut  at  Pinquencillo,  4000  feet  higher,  which  is 
used  in  the  summer  time  for  mountain  climbing.  In  another  district  near  Lo  Valdes, 
there  is  a  German-Austrian  Alpine  Club,  located  at  the  upper  end  of  Maipo  Valley, 
approximately  a  three  and  a  half  hour  drive  from  Santiago  in  a  section  widely  known 
for  its  mountain  climbing.  The  Morado.  the  summit  of  which  has  been  reached  only 
once,  is  a  singularly  beautiful  mountain  and  has  been  called  the  Matterhorn  of  Chile. 
The  German  Club  also  has  a  hut  at  Los  Azules,  in  the  Potrero  Grande  district,  reached 
by  motor  to  Manzano  and  thence  by  motor  to  the  hut,  a  climb  of  over  three  hours. 

B 

Is  it  a  volcano  or  not?  Two  skiers  pause  as 
tliey  approacii  the  summit  of  one  of  the  peaks 
in  tlie  C  lull. in  district  to  decide  whether  the 
peak  they  have  climhed  is  perhaps  a  volcano 
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The  hut,  at  7500  feet,  will  accommodate  only  sixteen  people.  This 
magnificent  country  provides  skiing  comparable  to  the  Parsenn  but, 
due  to  its  inaccessibility,  it  is  visited  only  by  experts. 

Further  south,  about  fifty  miles  from  Chilian,  which  is  reached 
overnight  by  express  from  Santiago,  are  to  be  found  what  are,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  most  glorious  ski  fields  ever  experi- 
enced. In  comparison  with  these,  Davos  and  the  famous  Parsenn, 
favorite  haunts  of  the  best  skiers,  become  almost  commonplace.  In 
the  Chilian  district  last  November,  which  corresponds  to  May  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  over  ten  feet  of  snow  was  found  at  5000 
feet.  The  Ski  Club  of  Concepcion  and  Chilian  own  an  attractive 
log  cabin  in  the  forest  by  a  river,  and  it  is  possible  to  remain  here 
for  days  and  never  repeat  the  same  run.  You  can  climb  from  6:30 
A.  M.  to  5:30  P.  M.  and  still  seem  to  have  enough  before  you 
to  climb  for  a  second  day.  From  this  point,  when  the  skis  are  pointed 
downhill,  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  the  most  glorious  run  ever  remem- 
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Portillo  to  Juncal,  the  closest  thing  to  a  real  funicular  run  in  all 
Chile.  The  first  part  of  the  run  to  Juncal  is  over  perfect  open  snow 
fields,  and  the  latter  part  is  slalom  work  amongst  rocks,  amusing, 
but  requiring  a  knowledge  of  turns. 

The  more  energetic  skiers  at  Portillo  enjoy  the  fine  run  from  the 
Argentine  frontier  on  the  pass  above  the  tunnel,  where  stands  the 
statue  of  the  Redeemer  and  a  meteorological  station  for  the  Panagra 
Air  Line.  This  spot,  called  "The  Cristo,"  is  reached  from  Portillo 
by  a  fairly  level  walk  along  the  rail  line  for  about  six  miles,  followed 
by  a  stiff  mountain  climb  on  skis  for  about  two  and  a  half  hours  to 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  which  is  13,500  miles  above  the  sea.  When 
snow  conditions  are  good,  the  run  from  the  Cristo  back  toward 
Portillo  is  beautiful  and  open,  the  last  bit  down  into  Caracoles  station 
being  somewhat  steep. 

As  evidenced,  there  are  no  ski  "resorts"  such  as  those  in  the  Alps. 
Apart  from  Portillo,  most  skiing  is  done  in  territories  developed  by 


Railroad  to 
Bvenos  Aires 
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bered  for  what  will  seem  like  miles  and  miles.  Further  south  are 
to  be  found  the  ski  clubs  of  Osorno  and  Bariloche. 

The  only  place  in  Chile  where  there  is  a  public  hotel  for  skiing 
is  Portillo,  on  the  Transandine  Railway,  which  can  be  reached  in 
about  four  or  five  hours  by  rail  from  Santiago.  The  hotel  is  small 
but  quite  good;  running  water  in  all  the  bedrooms,  electric  light, 
and  most  delicious  cooking.  The  service  is  good  considering  that  the 
hotel  is  miles  away  from  anywhere.  The  Transandine  leaves  you  at 
the  door,  and  you  can  use  the  train  to  climb  and  run  down  from 


Over  Pucon,  in   the  Lake 
District    of     Chile,  towers 
Volcano  Villarica.  Below: 
The  Hotel  Pucon  with  ViU- 
arlca   in    the  hachground, 
while  at  the  right,  a  sloer 
comes   down  the  deeply 
nutted  slope  on  the  sWg 
grounds  at  Los  Farellones 


the  clubs.  One  stays  in  huts  situated  right  on  the  skiing  fields,  an 
atmosphere  much  pleasanter  and  infinitely  more  friendly  than  the 
average  Swiss  hotel.  On  the  other  hand,  one  must  not  expect  luxury. 
As  regards  instruction,  modern  methods  have  been  adopted,  once 
known  as  the  Arlberg  Style,  but  now  more  or  less  universal  among 
good  ski  runners  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  At  Portillo,  three  winters 
ago,  Wendelin  Hilty  opened  the  first  Swiss  Ski  School  in  South 
America.  Mr.  Hilty  is  a  fine  runner  with  a  beautiful  style,  and  a 
thoroughly  neat  and  accomplished  skier.  As  far  as  instruction  goes, 
however,  very  often  a  competent  amateur  can 
teach  just  as  clearly  as  many  a  professional. 
There  is  no  lack  of  competent  runners  among 
the  club  members  who  are  glad  to  supply  any 
assistance  when  desired. 

As  to  equipment  it  is  wise  to  suggest  that 
the  visitor  bring  two  pairs  of  skis,  just  in  case 
anything  should  happen  to  one  of  them,  and 
a  good  pair  of  light  sticks.  Chilean  experts 
recommend  brass  edges  for  your  ski,  and  Kenda- 
har  bindings,  if  such  are  available.  In  selecting 
the  shape  of  ski,  choose  the  broad  type  of 
slalom  or  downhill  variety  as  they  are  both 
faster  and  easier  to  turn  with.  In  Chile,  skiers 
are  encouraged  to  learn  their  Christianas  and 
avoid  the  telemark  like  a  plague;  therefore  metal 
edges  are  preferred. 

It  is  possible  to  secure  everything  in  the  way 
of  skiing  equipment  at  Santiago,  including  Nor- 
wegian Gresvig  (Birgir  Rund  model)  downhill 
skis  with  Kandahar  bindings.  However,  every- 
one has  his  own  favorites,  and  perhaps  your 
exact  size  may  not  be  available  just  then,  so  it 
is  wiser  to  purchase  from  one  of  the  sporting 
centers  of  the  North  before  you  come.  Austrian 
sticks  should  most  certainly  be  bought  in  the 
North,  as  those  seen  in  the  shops  at  Santiago 
are  much  too  heavy.  {Continued  on  page  87) 


The  map  shows  a  section  of  the  Chilean 
Lake  District  in  Southern  Chile.  In 
this  district  are  some  of  the  f  inest 
ski  grounds  to  he  found  in  all  of  Chile 
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A^iss  .Marion  Hart  smiles 
for  the  cameraman  while, 
below.  Captain  .Mann 
and  .Mrs.  .Mann  arc  seen 
reading  news  of  the  day 
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Seigniory  Show 

D Krone  westward  from  Montreal,  along  those  Canadian  roads  with  their  unique  s;gn- 
boards — unique  in  the  fact  that  the  people  seem  to  delight  in  leaving  the  crossroads  un- 
marked, finding  it  their  pleasure  to  place  the  markers  a  mile  or  so  down  the  forks — 
we  were  mulling  over  the  probabilities  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Seigniory  Club  Horse  Show. 
We  wondered  what  the  turnout  would  be.  whether  the  important  stables  of  which  we  knew 
would  be  represented,  and  from  just  where  the  talent  would  come.  This,  of  course,  was  all 
last  year — now  we  know. 

It  was  just  six  years  ago  that  the  Seigniory  Club  held  its  first  Annual  Horse  Show,  and, 
we  imagine,  probably  scheduled  it  originally  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  an  added  attraction 
for  the  members,  many  of  \%hom  were  stable  owners.  It  drew  a  grand  turnout  from  the 
beginning  and.  as  we  approach  the  Sixth  Annual  Show,  held  this  year  from  July  first  to 
fourth,  it  has  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  important  Canadian  shows.  The  setting 
is  ideal,  the  ring  and  outside  course  laid  out  on  a  broad  elevated  field  between  two  hil- 
locks, the  forest  stretching  away  to  the  broad  Ottawa.  The  ground  was  originally  the  club's 
old  golf  course,  practically  all  tile  drained,  forming  ideal  turf  for  the  center  of  the  ring. 
Bright  umbrellas  shelter  the  tables  and  chairs  in  the  roped-off  boxes,  and  on  the  higher 
ground  behind  the  boxes  the  sun  flashes  from  the  radiators  of  the  cars  in  the  ringside 
parking  spaces.  It  is  a  gay  holiday  setting  but,  after  all,  the  setting  is  only  secondary. 

To  the  spectator  from  this  side  of  the  border,  the  main  interest  centers  in  the  hunter 
classes,  and  that  evidently  holds  true  of  the  Canadians  as  well,  since  the  hunters  held  the 
center  of  the  stage  for  most  of  the  time.  They  br^cd  grand  hunter  stock  in  Canada,  and 
we  see  too  little  of  it  here  in  the  States.  Th?  Sifton  Stables  were  well  represented,  with 
many  of  the  horses  familiar  to  the  Devon  Show  audiences — Dimsavin,  Geo,  Iron  Man. 
and  Carnation.  The  Oriole  Stables  of  R.  Y.  Eaton,  familiar  to  many  of  us  on  this  sid;  of 
the  border,  showed  such  well  remembered  hunters  as  Mavourneen,  Cuchulain,  and  Goldair. 
And  then  there  was  a  goodly  string  from  the  Cleland  Stables,  (Continued  on  page  78) 


i\  cool  spot  near  the  ring 
shelters  horse  and  man, 
while  around  to  the  left 
we  have  a  hlue  rihhon 
winner  in  a  ladies  harness 
class,  an  Oriole  Stahle 
entry  in  thel_  nicorn  Class, 
and  facing  away  from  the 
camera.  Mr.  M.  CUa  nd 
and  Lt.  T.  G.  .Mavhurrv 


BY  MARTIN 


oper  end  of  Maligne  Lake 


A  beauty  spot  in  the  Rockies,  reached 
by  trail  and  canoe  or  motor  boat 


One  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Jasper  National  Park  in  the  Canadian  Roc  kies, 
Alaligne  Lake  lies  placidly  rimmed  by  towering  peaks  rising  sheer  from  the 
surface  of  the  lake  to  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds.  A  spot  of  rare  scenic 
beauty,  it  is  twice  blessed  for  the  angler,  for  in  the  waters  of  Maligne  Lake 
and  River  lurk  the  fighting  speckled  trout,  ith  some  fifty  miles  of  shore  line 
it  is  the  largest  glacia  1-fcd  la  ke  in  the  Canadian  Rock  ies,  and  the  mountains, 
heavily  laden  with  ice  and  snow,  rise  precipitously  from  the  shore,  the  tall- 
est pea  k  of  M  ount  Brazeau  some  twelve  thousand  feet  from  the  water. 
Sheep,  goat,  caribou,  and  moose  frequent  the  meadows  of  these  mountain 
lands,  and  mountain  goats  come  to  the  steep  slopes  for  summer  pasturage 
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SPORTSMEN  and  FARMERS  must  join  hands  to  restore 


Upland  Game 


11  mi  he  apparent,  own  to  the  most  shortsighted  purchaser  of 
I  shooting  license,  that  something  will  have  to  be  done  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  have  upland  shooting — or  at  least  if  the  majority 
of  sportsmen  is  to  have  any  shooting  The  wealthy  sportsman  can 
maintain  a  game  preserve  or  go  to  the  few  remaining  places  where 
game  is  still  plentiful.  The  aver. me  sportsman,  however,  cannot  af- 
f.ird  good  sport  as  things  are  now.  and  every  season  he  finds  con- 
ditions more  discouraging  There  are  fewer  places  to  shoot  because 
more  and  more  land  is  being  posted;  the  remaining  open  areas  are 
more  heavily  shot  over  than  ever;  and  in  general  there  are  fewer 
birds  and  less  cover.  While  some  of  the  states  have  helped  to  take 
the  strain  off  the  diminishing  wild  supply  by  liberating  pheasants 
and  other  game,  they  can  only  go  so  far  with  the  limited  funds  at 
their  disposal  for  this  purpose.  Many  sportsmen  expect  too  much 
of  the  states,  not  realizing  that  in  the  more  thickly  populated  states 
the  game  farms  are  operating  near  capacity  now.  Even  if  they  could 
produce  more  birds,  the  areas  open  to  the  public  where  there  is  suit- 
able cover  are  so  limited  that  were  they  stocked  to  capacity,  there 
still  wou'dn't  be  enough  birds  to  supply  the  multitudes  that  would 
hunt  for  them.  Therefore  it  is  up  to  the  individual  sportsman  to  get 
busy  and  help  solve  the  problem.  It  can  be  done,  and  the  sooner  this 
fact  is  generally  realized  and  applied,  the  sooner  will  conditions 
improve  and  every  sportsman  be  better  satisfied. 

A  1  sportsmen  who  are  interested  in  having  upland  game  to  shoot 
in  the  future  should  obtain  the  booklets  published  by  the  Western- 
Winchester  Companies  and  by  the  More  Game  Birds  In  America 
Foundation.  There  is  no  connection  between  the  two,  but  they  advo- 
cate plans  of  restoration  that  are  basically  the  same,  and  which  will 
give  new  ho^e  to  those  who  have  felt  that  the  game  situation  is 
pretty  hopeless.  Much  can  be  gained  by  studying  both  of  these 
presentations,  for  they  supplement  each  other.  There  are  some  con- 
tradictions, but  by  carefully  analyzing  local  conditions  good  use 
can  be  made  of  both,  for  they  give  a  very  thorough  insight  into  every 
aspect  of  the  situation. 

The  fundamental  idea  is  as  follows.  It  has  been  found  that  modern 
"clean"  farming  methods  have  been  more  destructive  to  game  than 
the  shotgun.  Consequently,  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  farmland 
that  used  to  be  the  favorite  haunts  of  our  native  game  birds  and  of 
pheasants  as  well,  that  because  of  lack  of  feed  and  cover  are  unsuit- 
able for  game  at  the  present  time.  The  birds  have  been  forced  to 
move  out  of  these  areas  and  have  concentrated  in  the  few  remaining 
places  that  are  still  suitable.  Here  their  enemies — human  and  other- 
wise— have  also  concentrated  with  the  consequence  that  more  game 
has  been  destroyed  than  if  spread  over  greater  areas. 

Since  all  game  birds  except  ruffed  grouse  and  wild  turkey  prefer 
to  live  on  or  near  cultivated  land,  and  since  the  farmer  controls  most 
of  the  fields  and  woodlands  that  the  birds  inhabit,  it  is  obviously 


\\  rxxlcoclc  nest  Jespoiled 
by  predators  found  on 
Vv'estern  Cartridge  Com- 
pany's property  at  Hast 
Alton,  Illinois.  Silky  nan- 
tarn  with  brood  of  pheasant 
poults.  Sportsmen  all  over 
the  country  are  now  rais- 
ing game  birds  as  a  hohhy 


"TWENTY  GAUGE" 


u I >  to  him  whether  we  are  to  have  more  or 
fewer  birds  in  the  future.  At  present  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  encourage  game  birds. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  cause  him  more 
trouble  than  anything  else.  The  more  birds 
and  rabbits  he  has,  the  greater  will  be  the  horde 
of  "gunners"  who,  whether  invited  or  not,  will 
swarm  over  his  property  during  the  open  sea- 
son with  ensuing  damage  to  crops,  property, 
or  livestock.  Telling  him  that  game  birds  are 
beneficial,  that  they  eat  weeds,  seeds  and  in- 
sects won't  impress  him  either.  He  knows  that 
his  farming  methods  and  insecticides  are  much 
more  efficient.  This  is  where  the  sportsman  fits  in.  It  is  up  to  him  to 
show  the  farmer  how  game  can  be  made  an  asset  and  not  a  liability, 
and  how  game  can  be  one  of  his  most  profitable  crops. 

The  Western-Winchester  Companies  have  conducted  experiments 
on  several  types  of  farm  land,  and  have  successfully  proved  that  with 
a  little  help  game  birds  will  increase  rapidly,  and  that  in  most  cases 
where  there  are  a  few  birds  on  the  land  no  restocking  is  necessary. 
Favorable  conditions  will  bring  in  birds  from  the  outside,  and  with 
plenty  of  feed  and  cover  and  control  of  natural  enemies,  amazing  re- 
sults may  be  had  even  the  first  year.  Their  booklet  "Upland  G  me 
Restoration''  should  be  read  by  anyone  planning  a  shooting  preserve 
or  game  sanctuary  of  any  kind  as  well  as  by  those  seeking  to  in- 
crease the  game  carrying  capacity  of  farmland  in  general.  The  res- 
toration steps  they  have  taken  are  explained  clearly  and  in  consid- 
erable detail  and  are  such  that  they  can  be  adapted  to  any  part  of 
the  country.  They  are  simple,  inexpensive,  and  most  effective. 

This  presentation  is  valuable  because  it  shows  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  cooperation  of  one  sportsman  and  one  farmer. 
Each  experiment  was  conducted  on  this  unit  basis.  Sportsmen  are 
urged  to  "adopt"  a  farm  and  through  friendship  get  the  farmer  to 
help  increase  the  game  supply;  the  sportsman  giving  the  farmer  a 
gun,  ammunition,  traps,  and  paying  the  farmer  for  time  and  materials 
used  in  planting  feed  and  building  shelters,  etc.  It  is  shown  where 
the  plantings  and  brush  patches  left  for  game  may  greatly  benefit 
the  farm  by  preventing  erosion  and  sheltering  fields  from  the  wind. 
Nevertheless  there  are  many  places  now  devoted  to  some  other  crop 
that  could  be  made  suitable  for  game  if  the  farmer  knew  there  was 
more  money  in  game  than  in  something  else.  This  is  not  stressed  in 
the  Western-Winchester  Plan.  They  assume  that  farmers  will  be 
g'r.d  to  have  more  game  and  will  help  out  for  friendship's  sake  and 
be  content  to  be  reimbursed  for  their  time  and  trouble.  Where  this 
is  true,  so  much  the  better.  However,  it  wou'd  seem  that  really  to 
start  the  ball  rolling  farmers  must  be  adequately  paid  for  the 
privilege  of  shooting  over  their  land.  This  {Continued  on  page  76) 
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It  is  true,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that,  by  interpreting  the  decorative 
features  of  wellheads,  searchers  may  follow  the  brilliant  pageant  of  history 
through  the  early  centuries.  Anyone,  eager  to  travel  back  into  the  ages,  may 
pass  through  the  gates  of  San  Gimignano,  leading  to  the  fountains,  and  enter 
at  once  into  a  primitive  atmosphere  prevalent  ten  centuries  ago.  Steps  follow 
down  a  steep  path  to  the  public  wells  which,  for  a  good  many  generations, 
were  the  town's  sole  water. supply. 

Halfway  down,  one  will  pause  to  revel  in  the  beauty  of  the  country  round 
about;  to  gaze  reverently  upon  lovely  old  castles  fallen  in  ruin;  or  to  examine 
great  masses  of  weathered  tufa  stone  upon  which  the  provincial  town  still 
stands.  Perchance,  as  the  glance  wanders,  it  will  fall  upon  an  obscure  vine- 
covered  well — a  well,  deep  and  dark,  that  authentically  dates  back  to  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century  and  where,  to  this  day,  the  women  gather  to  do  their 
weekly  wash — always  a  picturesque  scene. 

Sometimes,  in  Western  Europe,  it  was  possible  or  necessary  to  utilize  a 
stream  as  a  water  supply,  but  whenever  a  natural,  gushing  spring  was  located, 
the  spot  was  duly  worshipped  and  appropriately  decorated.  The  frequent 
need,  in  those  ancient  da\s,  of  drawing  water  from  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil  suggested  the  idea  of  introducing  a  structure  at  the  source  which 
lent  itself  perfectly  to  adornment  and  gave  us  the  ornamental  wellheads  so 
attractive  in  our  gardens  today. 

Coming  as  a  direct  inheritance  from  our  Mediterranean  ancestors  are 
charming  walled-in  gardens  and  intimate,  enclosed  patios,  each  with  its  well 
as  the  heart  of  the  garden.  For  centuries,  in  garden  courtyards,  social  life 


Top:  At  Segoira  this  unusual  stone  well  was 
located  on  top  of  a  roof.  As  a  protection  against 
eneiiis  invasions  a  supply  of  water  was  stored 
in  a  cistern  underneatK.  Second  from  top: 
Wells  near  Tours,  France.  Wells  elaborately 
carved  from  marble  with  heavy  wrought-iron  fix- 
tures reflect  the  influence  of  a  luxury-loving  age 


Ahove:  In  the  center  of  the  greensward  he- 
fore  Ricketts  House  in  Pasadena  the  I  andscape 
artists,  Florence  Yoch  and  Lucile  Council,  have 
placed  this  cap  of  a  Corinthian  column  brought 
from  Italy,  making  complete  the  picture.  Left : 
Weill  leads  of  Aledieval  design  are  designated 
by  simple  moldings  and  the  use  of  naturalistic 
leaf  and  floral  designs.  This  one  in  the  garden  of 
the  aggerty  residence  in  Southern  California 
includes  the  interesting  and  unusual  detail  of  a 
tall   column   surmounted   by   a   lion  fountain 


centered  about  a  worshipped  well  or  the  familiar  fountain  fed  by  a  cool,  crystal  spring. 

In  certain  regions,  particularly  in  Spain  where  there  is  little  rain,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  growing  things  without  irrigation,  and  consequently  gardens 
were  planned  around  this  life-giving  element;  there  the  garden  is  watered  throughou 
the  day  and  when  approached  from  the  hot,  dusty  street,  presents  an  enchanted 
atmosphere  with  its  splashing  fountains  and  moist,  green  verdure. 

In  our  own  New  England  states  the  town  pump  was  the  village  visiting  place  and 
remained  so  until  colonists  became  affluent  enough  each  to  have  his  own  well  dug. 
In  these  typical  old-fashioned  places  wellheads  gave  a  charming  antiquity  to  early 
America-  surely  there  is  no  more  delightful  pastoral  picture  than  the  proverbial  well 
with  its  'old  oaken  bucket,  moss  covered,  fronting  a  springtime  orchard  bedecked  in 
Dale  pink  apple  blossoms.  .  .  , 

Small  wonder  that  folklore  should  endow  an  element  of  such  importance  with 
supernatural  power  since  it  was  so  closely  associated  with  their  intimate  lives.  For 
fenerations  every  family  had  at  least  one  water  wizard,  who  went  about  holding  a 
forked  willow  twig  ready  to  turn  and  indicate  water  underground;  throughout  the 
ages  there  have  been  tales  of  water  sprites— elves  and  fairies  who  granted  supplica- 
tions especially  such  as  had  to  do  with  affairs  of  heart;  modern  folk  pay  tribute  too, 
for  famous  old  wishing  wells,  like  the  one  at  Romona's  wedding  place  near  the 
Mission  San  Juan  Capistrano,  could  divulge  many  secrets  if  coins  and  other  offerings 
have  any  significance  whatsoever. 

But  it  is  to  our  older  civilization  that  we  are  indebted  for  any  development. 
Generations  before  America  was  discovered  the  "windlass"  well,  with  a  stone  used 
to  balance  the  bucket,  was  used  in  the  old  world  and  from  even  earlier  times  comes 
the  "sweep"  type— designed  on  the  weighted  lever  principle— probably  the  most 
primitive  device  for  lifting  water  from  underground  and  considered  by  many  the 
most  picturesque  of  all.  Although,  historically,  wellheads  date  back  to  time  imme- 
morial it  was  not  until  the  period  of  classical  antiquity  that  they  were  stamped  by 
patterns  of  aesthetic  beauty.  Today  tourists  are  discovering  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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Tlie  best  way  to  designate  ancient  well- 
heads is  by  their  carvings  and  decorations. 
Mr.  I.  Eisner  chose  the  unusually  fine 
specimen  above  which,  under  direction  of 
Paul  G.  Thicnc,  landscape  artist,  imme- 
diately took  an  important  place  in  the 
inviting  patio.  Left:  In  1491,  Columbus 
stopped  for  a  drink  at  this  well  beside 
"I  a  Rabida."  While  he  was  succoured 
at  the  Franciscan  monastery  a  prior,  Juan 
Perez  de  Marchena,  recognizing  the  plau- 
sibility of  Columbus'  dreams,  interceded 
with  good  Queen  Isabella  in  his  behalf 
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MR.  GEORGE  CUKOR'S  HOUSE  IN  WEST  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 


IN  SEVEN  LIVING  ROOMS 
AND  ONE  BEDROOM 


iURely  Pompeian  in  influence,  Mr.  Cukor's  house  is  modeled  on 
the  lines  of  an  Italian  villa.  The  pullman  shape  of  the  rooms  forced 


the  exterior  architecture,  for  the  house  is  built  along  a  mountain 
side.  Actually  some  seventy-five  feet  of  mountain  were  cut  away  for 
the  house  and  lovely  gardens.  It  is  the  home  of  a  bachelor  who  thor- 
oughly enjoys  entertaining,  a  perfect  bachelor's  hall  with  the  unusual 
feature  of  seven  living  rooms  and  one  bedroom.  Surrounded  by  a  brick 
wall,  the  entrance  is  into  a  shaded  courtyard  with  steps  leading  up  to 
the  main  part  of  the  house.  The  lower  floor  off  the  courtyard  is  given 
over  to  a  large  recreation  room,  dressing  rooms,  and  servants'  quarters. 

Possibly  the  most  unusual  room  in  the  house  is  the  oval  lounge 
shown  on  this  page.  Walls  and  curtains  are  of  rough  texture  steer  hide 
in  the  natural  color,  set  off  by  a  copper  cornice  studded  with  pewter 
nails  and  a  ceiling  of  smoke  blue.  The  window  couch  is  covered  in  a 
rough  beige  material,  with  pillows  of  bottle  green  and  coral,  the  coral 
pillows  matching  the  side  chairs  in  front  of  the  couch.  The  coffee  table 
is  an  early  eighteenth  century  piece,  and  has  a  thick  glass  top.  The 
fireplace  is  also  copper  and  pewter,  with  copper,  crystal,  and  pewter 
hardware.  The  lamp  on  the  tortoise  shell  table,  left  of  the  fireplace,  acts 
as  a  floral  decoration,  for  flowers  may  be  planted  back  of  the  columns. 
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The  dining  room,  with  the  same  lovely  parquet  floors  seen  in  the  oval 
room,  has  walls  of  light  eggplant  and  an  arched  ceiling  running  the  length 
of  the  room,  supported  by  antique  white  pilasters  decorated  with  gilt 
leaves.  The  Palladian  window  is  draped  in  turquoise  velvet  hangings  with  a 
velvet  valance  in  soft  eggplant  blending  with  the  walls.  The  antique  Sheraton 
table  is  tlanked  by  chairs  upholstered  in  hunter's  red  leather.  A  Regency 
chandelier  of  carved  wood,  crystal,  and  water  gilt  hangs  from  the  arched 
ceiling,  adding  a  most  effective  note  to  the  room. 

Old  Adam  wall  brackets  set  off  the  gallery  window,  above,  where  a  dwarf 
juniper  stands  in  the  bay.  The  curtains  are  turquoise  and  white  striped  satin, 
and  the  walls  a  lavender  gray,  set  off  by  the  deep  eggplant  velvet  of  the  round- 
about couch  against  the  mirrored  wall.  The  room  is  furnished  with  a  set  of 
Chippendale  grotto  furniture  brought  from  Europe  by  Mr.  Cukor.  The  Nubian, 
a  very  decorative  figure,  shown  in  the  right  foreground,  is  Queen  Anne. 
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_\  window  in  the  drawing  room,  decorated  as  a  Chinese 
Chippendale  cabinet,  holds  a  fine  collection  of  -Mint  horse- 
men and  hlanc  de  chine  horses.  Wh  en  outside  sbuttcr 
doors  are  closed,  the  light  through  the  tinted  glass  is  a 
lovely  soft  green-blue.  The  bleached  mahogany  sofa  is 
upholstered  in  m  ilUb  ocolate  velvet  with  faded  pink  vel- 
vet cushions.  Tbe  fireplace  in  Air.  CuLor  s  dressing  room 
below,  has  a  recessed  fish  tank  above  it.  with  pine  frame 


~\  f  R.  CYkor's  house  has  had  an  interestina  development 
\  1  from  a  hillside  cottage  to  a  six-acre  estate.  There  is  a 
story  of  how  it  came  into  being.  Mr.  Haines,  one  of 
Mr.  Cukor  "s  best  friends,  always  complained  when  visiting 
him  of  the  lack  of  comfortable  chairs.  "Buy  at  least  one  com- 
fortable chair,"  he  begged.  After  some  months  of  this.  Mr. 
Cukor.  in  desperation,  finally  said.  4'Go  ahead,  fix  up  the 
place  so  the  whole  house  suits  you."  Mr.  Cukor  now  finds 
himself  the  owner  of  a  good  sized  estate,  large  house,  and,  as 
the  story  goes,  still  no  place  for  the  chair. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  and  chair  or  no.  little  has  been  neglected 
in  any  corner  of  the  house.  The  white  marble  bathroom,  on 
the  right,  has  accessories  in  red,  and.  to  overcome  a  failing  for 
arriving  late,  a  dock  has  been  installed  in  the  mirror.  Below, 
the  owner "s  double  action  bedroom  and  sleeping  porch  has 
windows  forming  three  walls.  Sea  green  and  natural  leather 
are  the  colors  of  the  room.  The  windows  are  draped  with 
hand-woven  mohair  gauze,  the  center  section  of  plain  sea 
green,  while  the  side  hangings  are  white  with  a  hand  stenciled 
sea  green  leaf  design.  The  carpet  is  also  the  same  shade  of 
green,  while  the  entire  bed  is  covered  in  natural,  smooth 
textured  tan  leather  with  a  leather  bedspread  decorated 
with  military  embroidery  repeating  the  leaf  design  of  the 
draperies.  The  lounge  chair,  of  the  same  tan  leather,  has 
cushions  covered  in  sea  green  plush.  The  dressing  room,  open- 
ing off  the  bedroom,  carries  through  the  sea  green  note, 
this  time  combined  with  white  and  accents  of  lacquer  red. 
The  close-up  of  the  fireplace,  below,  shows  only  the  edge  of 
the  paneled  walls.  'Actually,  the  complete  wall  space  is 
paneled,  with  closet  space  concealed  behind  the  panels.  The 
verd-antique  marble  of  the  fireplace  and  hearth  is  set  off 
by  a  bolection  molding  of  antique  pine  matching  the  frame 
for  the  fish  tank.  This  frame  is  embellished  with  a  beautiful 
collection  of  tiny  coral  figures. 

The  entire  house  is  rich  in  windows,  many  of  them  with 
unusually  attractive  treatments.  We  have  shown  the  Chinese 
Chippendale  arrangement  in  the  drawing  room  window  at 
the  upper  left,  and  on  the  opposite  page,  at  the  top  right, 
is  a  bay  window  in  this  same  room.  The  room,  incidentally, 
takes  its  colors  from  the  soft  terra  cotta,  gray-green,  and 
faded  turquoise  of  the  Louis  XV  Aubusson  rug.  The  paneling 
is  bleached  Philippine  mahogany.  In  the  bay  window  shown, 
the  curtains  are  of  hand-quilted  dress  velvet  to  match  the 
walls.  The  old  Sheraton  sofa  has  had  its  paint  removed  and 
the  wood  rebleached.  The  seat  is  terra  cotta  striped  satin, 
and  the  chintz  cushions  are  boxed  with  turquoise.  The  pine 
columns  and  bronze  and  ormolu  candlesticks  are  old  pieces, 
while  the  coffee  table,  made  of  antique  mirror,  is  modern. 
The  chairs  are  a  pair  of  old  fruitwood  arm  chairs  covered  in 
pale  blue  silk  embroidered  in  a  lovely  beige  regency  design. 


'hree  views  of  the  library  in  Mr.  Cukor's  home  are  shown  at  the  right.  The  walls 
are  paneled  in  white  Idaho  pine:  carpet  is  a  pink-beige.  First  of  all,  starting  at 
the  bottom,  is  a  Chinese  Chippendale  secretary  recessed  into  a  bookcase.  The 
ftanding  lamp  is  made  from  an  old  bronze  torchere  and  the  bibelots  are  of  Lowestoft 
blanc  de  chine.  The  davenport  in  the  next  picture  is  covered  in  beige  cut  velour 
jith  brown  and  cream  striped  raw  silk  pillows,  boxed  in  dark  brown  leather.  The  lamps 
ting  the  couch  have  bases  made  from  Empire  bronze  obelisks  with  ormolu  mounts 
the  tin  shades,  painted  black,  are  trimmed  with  brass  curtain  rods  and  mounted 
ith  bronze  horses.  The  fireplace  side  has  curtains  of  beige,  cream,  and  terra  cotta 
chintz,  with  these  same  colors  repeated  in  the  marble  of  the  fireplace.  The  fire- 
ce  corner  lounge  chair  and  chair  to  the  right  are  covered  in  brown  and  cream  striped 
aw  silk;  a  collection  of  Empire  bronzes  decorates  molding  and  niche  over  fireplace. 
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One  of  the  things  a  fisherman  seldom  forgets  is  his  first 
Atlantic  salmon.  I  feel  that  I  was  particularly  for- 
tunate in  the  events  and  setting  surrounding  my  own  first 
salmon.  It  was  late  summer  and  the  scent  of  hay  from  the 
fields  of  Duncan  MacDonald  hung  heavily  in  the  air.  The 
sunshine  that  morning  was  bright,  bringing  a  welcome 
warmth  after  the  chill  of  the  early  dusk.  The  rose-tinted 
rocks  that  make  up  the  graveled  bed  of  the  Margaree 
sparkled  as  the  light  wavered  down  to  them  through  the 
crystal  water.  The  lower  reaches  of  the  "Hut"  pool  were 
glassy  in  their  stillness  except  for  an  occasional  dimple  as 
a  sea  trout  rose  to  an  insect,  or  a  school  of  young  gaspereau 
leapt  clear  of  the  water  like  a  shower  of  silver  darts  in  the 
path  of  a  marauder.  There  was  sheer  beauty  everywhere 
I  looked  on  that  bright  summer  morning. 

My  first  two  days  on  the  river  had  been  blank  except 
for  one  fish  that  rose  to  my  fly  but  was  not  hooked.  That 
morning,  after  an  hour  of  steady  casting,  my  sense  of  ex- 
pectancy was  somewhat  dulled.  I  was  casting  for  the  rhythm 
of  casting,  for  the  beauty  of  seeing  the  line  straighten  out 
and  the  fly  settle  down  on  the  dark,  dancing  water  at  the 
head  of  the  pool.  It  was  at  the  head  of  the  pool  where  the 
water  is  dark  and  deep  and  swift  as  it  sweeps  into  the  high 
bank  that  I  had  been  told  the  salmon  rested. 

My  tackle  was  trout  tackle,  because  it  was  all  I  had  at 
the  time.  My  fly  was  a  dry  fly,  since  I  had  settled  in  my 
own  mind  that  that  was  the  best  lure  for  the  prevailing 
condition  of  low  water.  Never  having  caught  a  salmon,  and 
with  practically  none  being  caught  at  the  time,  the  whole 
venture  had  an  air  of  unreality  about  it. 

The  deep  water  at  the  head  of  the  pool  was  blacker  than 
ever  with  the  sun  slanting  down  on  it  from  behind  me.  I  cast 
out  again  and  watched  the  little  ball  of  fluff  that  was  my 
gray  bivisible  ride  lazily  along  on  the  choppy  surface  where 
the  current  was  swiftest.  Up  from  the  blackness  a  long  dark 
shape  began  to  materialize.  It  drifted  slowly  upward  toward 
the  fly.  A  foot  below  the  surface  the  salmon  was  entirely 
visible.  The  sun  shone  on  his  spotted  gill  covers,  reflecting 
brightly,  as  with  infinite  slowness  his  nose  pointed  upward 
and  he  sucked  the  fly  down.  This  was  not  the  famed  head 
and  tail  rise  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  There  was  no  splash 
of  water,  no  flaring  of  fins  and  tail.  The  fly  disappeared 
and,  with  every  inch  of  him  visible,  the  salmon  sank  slowly 
until  he  was  just  a  dark  shadow  again.  Reality  descended 
on  me  with  a  rush  and  I  raised  my  rod. 

That  movement  was  the  signal  for  the  wildest,  fastest 
action  I  had  ever  had  on  a  fly  rod.  The  salmon  swept  down 
the  pool  in  a  magnificent  run,  featured  by  three  beautiful 
leaps,  and  carried  out  the  major  part  of  my  hundred  yards 
of  backing.  Then  suddenly  he  was  opposite  me  leaping  and 
twisting  in  the  fast  water  while  I  reeled  frantically  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  great  belly  out  of  my  line.  For  the  next  ten 
minutes  there  were  leaps  and  surges  and  a  lot  of  vicious 
head  shaking.  It  was  the  hard,  stubborn  fight  of  a  fresh  run 
salmon  less  than  five  miles  from  salt  water.  After  his  last 
leap,  the  eleventh,  I  worked  him  in  close  enough  to  see  him 
plainly.  My  wrist  was  feeling  the  strain  put  on  it  in  using  a 
five-ounce  rod.  I  was  all  set  to  bring  him  in  to  gaff  when 
he  started  off  again  wildly  on  the  longest  run  of  the  fight. 
This  was  not  a  steady  sweep  but  a  bulldogging  series  of 
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short  rushes,  using  the  current  to  help  take  him  downstream. 
Zing — zihg — zing  went  the  reel  until  I  wondered  if  he  would 
stop  short  of  the  end  of  my  backing.  Following  downstream 
as  he  went,  I  was  able  to  hold  even  and  finally  to  gain  back 
line.  When  he  came  into  the  shallow  water  again  he  was  too 
weak  to  leap.  He  showed  the  silver  of  his  side  and  my  gaff 
struck  home.  In  a  few  seconds  he  was  stretched  out  on  the 
pebbly  bar,  a  twelve-pound  fresh  run  female,  silvery  and 
bright,  bearing  the  telltale  sea  lice,  dark  on  the  shining 
scales.  It  was  really  a  beauty! 

Two  years  later  on  another  stream,  I  watched  Victor  Coty 
kill  his,  first  salmon  taken  on  light  tackle  and  the  dry  fly. 
Victor,  my  wife,  and  I  were  fishing  the  "Little"  river  of 
Cape  Breton  at  the  time. 

Little  River  is  as  riotous  as  the  Margaree  is  peaceful. 
Although  only  thirty  miles  from  the  Margaree  in  its  broad 
meadows  between  the  hills,  this  stream  pours  from  one 
cauldron  into  another  or  races  through  a  rocky  bed  between 
towering  cliffs.  Again  the  water  was  low,  and  after  the  long 
hike  up  the  river  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  we  reached  the  pool 
below  the  second  falls  tired  and  hot.  While  Victor  and  I 
were  putting  our  tackle  together,  my  wife  decided  to  cool 
off  with  a  dip  in  one  of  the  small  pockets  below  the  pool. 
It  was  she,  sitting  wet  and  refreshed  on  a  rock  near  the  tail 
of  the  pool,  who  called  "There's  a  rise."  We  watched  and 
again  there  was  a  rise.  This  was  the  familiar  head  and  tail 
rise,  and  it  came  again  and  again  with  about  the  frequency 
of  a  lazy,  old  brown  trout  feeding  on  insects.  On  the  third 
cast  of  the  brown  bivisible  there  came  the  same  arching 
curve  and  flash  of  fins.  Vic  was  fast  to  his  first  salmon. 
The  fish  rushed  up  the  long  pool  to  the  foot  of  the  falls. 
I  hurried  over  to  where  the  movie  camera  was  set  up  and 
then  scaled  a  small  cliff  to  get  movie  shots  from  above.  I 
couldn't  see  Vic  but  I  watched  his  line  and  listened  for  his 
shout,  "He's  coming  up,"  so  that  I  could  get  set  for  the 
jumps.  Even  though  I  couldn't  see  him  I  knew  what  a  thrill 
he  was  getting.  As  the  fish  began  to  tire  and  dropped  back 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  pool  I  gave  up  my  position  of 
vantage  and  took  up  a  new  one  where  I  could  see  both 
fisherman  and  fish. 

Vic  was  having  his  troubles  along  with  his  thrills  In  the 
center  of  the  current  at  the  tail  of  the  pool  was  a  large 
boulder,  partly  submerged.  Toward  this  the  salmon  kept 
boring  steadily.  It  looked  as  if  the  leader  might  be  cut  on 
the  sharp  edges  of  this  rock  until  Vic  solved  the  problem 
by  wading  out  and  climbing  up  on  top  of  it.  From  there 
he  was  able  to  keep  his  line  free. 

That  was  a  thrilling  battle  to  watch.  It  was  a  splendid 
feat  of  streamcraft,  too,  since  Vic's  rod  was  eight  feet  long 
and  weighed  only  three  and  three  quarter  ounces.  Through 
the  finder  of  the  movie  camera  I  watched  that  little  rod 
subdue  eleven  pounds  of  silver  strength.  At  the  end,  the 
salmon  was  so  utterly  exhausted  that  Vic  was  able  to  •'tail'' 
him  with  his  hand. 

When  I  see  those  movies  they  bring  back  vividly  the  wild 
beauty  of  "Little"  river  and  the  enchantment  of  a  first  light 
tackle  salmon,  so  different  from  a  fish  taken  on  a  heavy,  two 
handed  rod.  The  close-ups  of  Vic  show  the  obvious  excite- 
ment and  thrill  that  was  his.  How  grand  it  would  be  if  all 
our  precious  moments  could  be  preserved  in  this  way.  Victor 
was  fortunate  that  his  salmon  was  caught  in  the  full  sunlight 
of  midafternoon  and  not  in  the  dusk  of  morning  or  evening 
when  the  camera  could  not  have  taken  a  record  of  the  event. 


Tackle  and  flies  courtesy 
Abercrombie    and  Fitch 
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Another  salmon  that  Victor  and  I  are  not  likely  to  forget  was 
caught  on  the  Ecum  Secum  River  in  Eastern  Nova  Scotia. 
Because  of  low  water  conditions  there  were  very  few  salmon  up 
the  river  but  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  brackish  water  ready 
to  go  up  on  the  first  rise.  The  Nova  Scotians  never  fished  that 
spot  because  of  a  confirmed  belief  that  salmon  could  not  be 
taught  there.  There  were  plenty  of  salmon  putting  on  a  regular 
leaping  circus  in  that  brackish  water  to  tantalize  us,  however. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  village  idiot  came  down  and  caught  a 
three-pound  sea  trout  that  we  were  courageous  enough  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  tradition  and  fish  there.  The  first  day  we  did  the 
unheard-of  and  landed  three  grilse,  and  on  the  following  day 
I  landed  a  salmon.  From  then  on  salmon  fishing  in  the  brackish 
water  became  a  popular  sport  for  the  local  fishermen. 

Vantage  points  for  fishing  were  so  few  that  there  was  often 
quite  a  crowd  at  one  spot  or  another.  The  news  brought  out  all 
the  youthful  Ike  Waltons  as  well  as  the  seasoned  veterans.  We 
used  to  smile  at  the  tackle  with  which  the  kids  fished.  Their 
rods  ranged  from  broomsticks  and  broken  and  mended  trout 
rods  to  homemade  rock  maple  rods  with  wire  guides.  Their  reels 
were  the  smallest  of  trout  reels  with  a  bit  of  line  or  string  on 
them,  twenty-five  yards  at  most.  We  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  one  of  them  would  hook  a  salmon  and  predicted  a 
zing  of  the  reel  followed  by  the  snap  of  a  breaking  line. 

One  afternoon,  while  Vic  and  I  were  leaning  against  a  fence 
at  one  of  the  "hot  spots"  talking  with  some  of  the  local  weather 
prophets  about  the  possibility  of  rain,  we  heard  a  shout.  The 
shout  came  from  a  red  haired  youngster  who  was  one  of  the 
most  avid  of  the  small  reel  brigade.  "Hi!  I've  got  a  salmon,"' 
he  called.  We  remembered  him  particularly  because  we  had 
been  warned  that  he  was  always  borrowing  rods  and  things. 
We  had  also  been  told  that  he  had  several  salmon  to  his  credit, 
however,  and  we  were  anxious  to  see  how  he  did  it.  The  little 
rod  he  held  in  his  hands  bent  almost  double  as  the  reel  started  to 
sins  with  the  first  long  rush.  Vic  and  I  began  to  smile  broadly. 
Zing — zing  went  the  reel.  We  waited.  The  reel  continued  to  sing. 


When  it  became  obvious  that  more  than  fifty  yards  of  line  must 
have  come  off  the  reel  we  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. 

Someone  in  the  back  of  the  crowd  shouted  "Hey,  Blair!  Watch 
out  you  don't  break  your  rod." 

To  which  Blair  answered,  "I  don't  care.  It  isn't  mine." 

I  had  my  rod  in  my  hand.  I  looked  at  Vic  and  watched  a 
sickly  expression  spread  over  his  face  as  it  dawned  on  him  that 
Blair  had  taken  advantage  of  his  preoccupation  and  borrowed 
his  rod  for  his  fishing.  No  wonder  there  was  no  loud  snap  at  the 
end  of  twenty-five  yards.  Vic's  face  was  a  study  of  mixed 
emotions  as  he  bellowed,  "My  God!  He's  got  my  baby  Leonard.'' 
He  proceeded  to  direct  the  landing  of  the  fifteen-pound  salmon 
from  that  point  on. 

That  solved  the  mystery  of  how  Blair  landed  his  salmon. 
After  that  we  did  see  several  of  the  kids  hook  salmon  and  the 
fights  ran  true  to  form  in  each  case  .  .  .  Z-i-i-n-g — snap. 

The  most  diverting  salmon  I  ever  hooked  was  also  a  resident 
of  the  Margaree.  I  lost  him  and  have  never  felt  that  I  should 
have  caught  him  anyway. 

Right  in  the  widest  part  of  the  valley  the  current  cuts  into  a 
high  bank  and  slowly  works  its  way  into  a  field,  leaving  a  gravel 
bar  in  its  wake  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river.  In  order  to  stop 
this  erosion  of  his  field,  Duncan  MacDonald,  who  owns  the  land, 
had  built  a  bulwark  of  piles  to  hold  the  river  back.  The  river 
ignored  this  bulwark  and  continued  to  cut  right  on  into  the 
bank  leaving  the  bulwark  timbers  jagging  out  into  the  water. 
This  pool  came  to  be  called  the  "snag"  pool  because  of  these 
timbers  piercing  the  current  and  the  pieces  of  sod  which  kept 
dropping  into  the  water  from  the  high  bank  and  settled  to  the 
bottom  in  the  slower  flow  at  the  tail  of  the  pool. 

I  had  fished  the  pool  from  the  beach  side  without  success  for 
several  hours  when  one  of  the  local  fishermen  came  down  along 
the  high  bank.  We  seldom  fished  from  that  side  because  a  man 
on  the  bank  was  almost  certain  to  scare  the  salmon  which  would 
then  be  almost  directly  under  him.  This  fisherman,  however,  was 
using  a  heavy  weight  on  the  end  of  his  line,  so  I  judged  that  he 
had  on  a  large  fly  or  hook  with  a  sinker  above  it  and  was  trying 
to  foul  hook  one  of  the  fish  that  were  visible  from  the  high  bank. 
At  that  point  I  gave  up  fishing  and,  wading  across  the  shallows 
below  the  pool,  I  came  up  along  the  bank  to  watch  him.  He 
didn't  seem  to  mind  my  coming  over,  although  there  is  a  heavy 
fine  for  the  practice  of  foul  hooking  {Continued  on  page  81) 


DESIGN  IN  THE  GARDEN 


To  start  with,  let  me  stress  that  by  the  word  design  I  don't 
necessarily  mean  formality.  While  many  people  like  a  strictly 
formal  garden,  everyone  loves  the  naturalistic;  and  while  the 
latter  term  may  be  applied  to  the  small,  intimate  plot,  it  also  can 
very  properly  be  applied  to  the  finest  estate,  which,  in  reality,  is 
made  up  of  a  succession  of  gardens  of  various  types  so  planned  as 
to  give  the  desired  harmonious  effect  as  a  whole. 

This  effect  comes  not  by  chance,  however.  I  remember  hearing 
a  group  of  visitors,  who  were  being  shown  over  Chicago's  lovely 
Jackson  Park,  comment  on  its  great  natural  beauty.  They  were 
told  that  the  "natural"  planting  was  the  work  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  landscape  architects  and  garden  designers. 

So  whether  the  problem  be  to  get  the  most  artistic  effect  possible 
on  a  town  lot,  or  to  draw  the  expanse  of  a  big  country  place  into 
a  well-balanced  picture,  the  underlying  principles  are  the  same. 
Thrilling  in  their  simplicity  and  applicable  to  every  phase  of  com- 
position— music,  literature,  and  art — they  can  be  summed  up  in 
the  three  terms:  Unity,  Mass  and  Coherence. 

Briefly  defined,  Unity  is  the  invisible  thread  which  holds  the 
masses  of  material  together.  Mass,  in  gardens,  is  the  material  em- 
ployed, as  opposed  to  space;  it  emphasizes  length,  breadth,  and 
height.  Coherence  is  the  logical  development  or  relation  of  one  part 


to  another.  Inspiring  in  very  thought,  the  mental  concept  of  the 
three  is  sure  to  result  in  a  physical  manifestation  of  unusual  beauty, 
charm,  and  originality — an  evidence  of  true  artistry. 

To  achieve  such  effects,  the  easiest,  surest,  and  quickest  way  is, 
first,  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  land  showing  property  limits  and  such 
fixtures  as  the  dwelling,  the  garage,  any  other  out-buildings,  and  the 
standing  trees  and  shrubs.  Any  details  not  wanted  in  the  new  scheme 
should  be  immediately  removed.  The  walks  already  in  place  and 
satisfactory  should  be  indicated  on  the  plan.  This  will  reveal  that, 
to  start  with,  you  have  a  main  and  a  service  section  to  be  treated; 
the  amount  of  space  you  wish  to  allow  to  each  may  be  indicated 
by  a  circle  or  an  oval  drawn  on  the  plan  at  those  points.  Then  you 
will  find  yourself  ready  to  deal  with  the  futurities  of  your  new  design. 

Of  course  you  have  your  longings,  90  why  not  stop  right  here  and 
make  a  separate  list  of  them?  Truly  did  the  prophet  say,  "Where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  And  only  the  goodness  and 
beauty  that  we  have  in  heart  and  mind  are  we  able  to  depict  in 
life  and  our  surroundings.  Do  you  find  roses  indispensable  to  your 
happiness?  Do  you  yearn  for  the  sturdy  perennials  of  Grandmother's 
day?  Do  you  want  the  flowering  evergreens  that  charm  throughout 
the  year?  Have  you  loved  from  childhood  the  modest  wildflowers 
nestling  in  cool  shade,  or  the  bit  of  sunny  rock  garden  remembered 
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along  the  seashore?  Of  course,  you  will  want  a 
little  vegetable  plot  which  will  keep  you  supplied 
with,  at  least,  fresh  lettuce,  radishes,  parsley, 
thyme,  and  other  greens  for  salad  and  seasoning. 
Oh  yes.  and  a  water  garden,  if  only  the  tiniest 
pool.  Write  them  all  down,  in  order,  and  number 
them  so  you  can  quickly  pick  out  the  most 
desirable  to  include  in  your  plan. 

Reverting  then  to  your  diagram,  consider  well 
the  famous  Olmsted  rules,  viz.:  i — Preserve  open 
lawn  centers.  2 — Plant  in  masses,  not  as  isolated 
specimens.  3 — Avoid  straight  lines  (except  for 
wanted  formality). 

Do  you  want  an  outdoor  living  room?  Then 
indicate  it  on  the  plan,  whether  as  a  terrace 
adjoining  the  house,  or  at  a  more  distant  spot 
commanding  a  view.  (Again,  just  a  circle  or  an 
oval  will  serve;  but  figure  the  area  you  wish  to 
allot— and  which  you  must  now  determine.)  Do 
you  wish  a  special  section  for  roses?  Give  them 
a  sunny  spot  where  the  soil  is  right  or  can  be 
enriched  and  protected  (Continued  on  page  88) 
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I  11  tin-  cist,  (lie  Iidiinc  opens  upon  a  terrace  with  hrick-paveel  tenter  (l>clow) 
(l.inkttl  \i\  lawn  areas,  nalancin^  pools  (left  center),  and  curving  pallis. 
Beyond    tin-    terrace    is   tiie    lovely    allee    vista,  sliown    at    tlie  extreme  left 
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A  LTHOUGH  far  from  their  natural  habitat,  these  strange 
J-  *-  companions,  anteater  and  ostrich,  seem  at  home. 
Alade  of  hand-carved  pine  and  then  stained,  they  would  he 
amusing  to  have  in  a  group  on  a  summer  tahle.  The  French 
pottery  with  rough  finish  and  gold  hraid  for  decoration 
makes  lovely  vases  for  your  flowers.  Pitt  Petri.  Other 
vases  for  summer  flowers  from  Rena  Rosenthal  are  simple 
in  outline  hut  effective  in  their  mission.  The  aluminum  tray 
is  suitahle  for  fruits,  vegetahles,  or  low  hlossoms.  For  your 
outdoor  moments  "W and  J.  Sloane  has  a  variety  of  furni- 
ture, clever  in  detail  and  coloring.  This  low  seat  is  made  of 
stripes  of  hraid.  laced  together,  with  a  canvas  holder  in  the 
hack  for  magazines.  The  tahle  can  he  picked  up  and  easily 
carried  from  point  to  point  as  you  follow  the  sun.  Two 
pillows  of  sailcloth  will  fit  snugly  into  the  center  section 
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(  ilassware  comes  in  diversified  designs  from  \\  . 
J.  Sloane.      Should  you  desire  an  especially 
tractive  hurricane  lamp,  this  converted  one  can 
round  at  the  Terrace  and  Garden  Shop.    B  n 
flowered  linen  from  McC  utcneon  adds  a  gala 
the  summer  tahle,  while  for  comfort  one  may  choo 
one  of  these  pillows  from  Hammacher  Schlemm 
/\t  the  left  is  a  douhle  pillow  in  white,  brown, 
yellow  toweling;  the  next  is  in  blue  and  white  sa 
cloth  with  a  neat  pocket  for  extras;  and  the  umhre 
roll  lengthens  out  for  a  full-length  seat.  In 
foreground  is  a  tin  box  covered  with  a  pillow  win 
also  can  be  used  for  reclining  on  beach  or  terra 
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1 1.1 1"  can  be  pushed  lie 
ate  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  as  it  slides  along 
asses  do  not  tip  nor  roll  for  they  are 
in  openings  in  the  upper  buoy.  /Kdditiona 
is  provided  for  the  ice  tucket  and 
of  cooling  licpiid.    »Mayhew  Sh 


This  key  is  a  symbol,  perhaps  to  your 
heart,  or  to  your  home.  It  is  a  nice  ad- 
dition and  a  most  unusual  one  to  garden 
or  terrace  and  will  cause  a  lot  of  com- 
ment. The  Terrace  and  Garden  Shop. 
For  your  summer  tabic,  these  plates  in 
gay  colors  and  of  peasant  inspiration 
will  provide  just  the  amount  of  "diff  er- 
ence  '  most  people  are  anxious  to  find. 
W.  and  J.   Sloane   are   showing  these 


Landhope,  Mr.  Meigs'  residence  in  Unionville,  is  in  the  center  of  the 
Cheshire  country.   Above,  the  Cheshire  hounds  meet  in  front  of  the  h  ouse 


It  was  quite  fitting  that  Arthur  Ingersoll  Meigs,  Esq.  should  have 
planned  and  executed  on  April  twentieth  of  this  year,  his  unusual 
"Hunter  School"  in  that  unique  and  famous  hunting  country. 
Unionville,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Meigs'  place,  Landhope,  is  in  the 
midst  of  this  country  where  Mr.  W.  Plunket  Stewart,  as  Master  of 
the  Cheshire  hounds,  presides  over  a  group  of  sportsmen  who  have 
brought  fox  hunting  to  its  peak.  The  very  nature  of  the  countryside 
with  its  wide,  rolling  hills,  and  its  deep,  friendly  valleys  with  glisten- 
ing streams,  has  made  this  a  paradise  for  horse  and  man  alike. 

In  1936,  the  Landhope  Cup,  an  invitation  race,  was  held  on  Mr. 
Meigs'  place,  but  this  year  he  decided  to  create  an  event  which 
would  be  neither  race,  nor  hunter  trial,  but  a  mixture  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  both.  The  course  was  over  the  first  ten  fences 
of  the  Landhope  Cup,  three  of  them  a  full  four  feet,  and  one  fence 
four  feet  four  inches.  In  addition  there  was  a  water  jump,  and  a 
winding  climb  up  a  hill  with  a  rise  of  eighty  feet  to  the  judges'  stand 
at  the  top.  The  exact  length  of  the  course  was  one  mile  and  three 
quarters — and  eighty  yards!  Yet  all  the  fences  and  the  water  jump, 
too,  were  perfectly  visible  to  the  judges  from  their  vantage  point 
at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Mr.  Meigs,  in  planning  his  "school,"  decided  that  he  could  improve 
on  the  traditional  hunter  field  trial  by  injecting  the  time  element 
into  the  picture,  which  was  to  be  considered  as  is  "par"  in  golf.  To 
go  faster  would  gain  no  advantage  to  the  contestant,  while  every 
second  or  minute  that  he  went  slower  would  penalize  him  propor- 
tionately. The  regulations  which  he  devised  were,  therefore,  numer- 
ous and  specific  but  interesting  and  excellent  training. 

The  event  was  competed  in  by  teams  from  hunt  clubs  around 
Philadelphia.  There  was  Brandywine,  with  the  Misses  Ann  and  Mary 
Mather,  daughters  of  Gilbert  Mather,  Esq..  M.  F.  H.,  and  Mr.  John 


S.  Harrison  riding;  two  teams  from  the  Radnor  Hunt:  team  "  A" 
with  the  Messrs.  Stokes,  William,  Henry,  and  Alexander,  team  "B" 
— Messrs.  Morris  Dixon,  Charles  C.  Harrison  3rd,  and  Evans  Pan- 
coast  up;  Whitemarsh  with  Messrs.  Henry  B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  John  Straw- 
bridge,  Jr.,  and  Perry  Benson;  Pickering  with  a  larger  team  consist- 
ing of  Dr.  Hubley  Owen,  his  son  Mr.  Edgar  Owen,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
C.  Betner,  Jr.,  Miss  Olivia  Cover,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Donoghue,  Jr.; 
finally,  the  home  team,  Cheshire,  with  Mr.  Meigs,  Mrs.  Owen  Toland, 
Miss  Ida  Kerr,  the  Messrs.  James  E.  Ryan,  and  James  R.  Kerr,  Jr. 
A  number  of  women  were,  therefore,  included  on  the  teams,  but  Mr. 
Meigs,  in  the  preliminary  notice  sent  to  the  clubs,  said  with  good- 
humored  warning,  "Women  are  eligible  to  any  team,  but  it  is  pointed 
out  that  it  is  hardly  an  old  man's  or  an  old  woman's  game — and  this 
statement  embarrasses  the  author  greatly,  on  account  of  his  own 
years."  Indeed  it  was  not  a  game  for  the  old  or  the  feeble,  but  what 
with  the  careful  planning  given  the  course,  the  beautiful  going  which 
the  sunny  April  day  afforded,  the  skill  and  competence  of  the  riders, 
and  the  experience  of  the  horses  used,  there  were  360  jumped  fences 
without  a  broken  rail,  a  refusal,  or  a  fall.  This  is  a  record  of  such 
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enviable  proportions  that  it  may  well  make  both  host  and  riders 
uperstitiously  nervous  for  the  future.  It  was  indeed  extraordinary. 

Hunting  costume  was  stated  in  the  preliminary  notice  to  be  pre- 
ferred, and  it  was  stipulated  that,  in  a  close  decision,  it  would  count 
in  favor  of  a  team.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
occasion,  however,  th.it  Mr.  Meigs  should  likewise  state  that  if  it 
were  a  very  hot  day,  the  judges  would  be  instructed  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  dress.  Correctness  within  limits,  in  other  words,  was  the 
standard  set,  and  its  author  never  forgot  that  the  Hunter  School 
was  engaged  in  for  fun  and  for  pleasure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
day  was  not  hot  but  a  perfect,  blue,  fresh  April  day  without  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  or  a  breeze  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  country.  The 
teams  were  dressed  in  hunting  costumes  with  the  men's  pink  coats 
showing  strikingly  against  the  more  somber  blues  and  blacks  of  the 
ladies" — a  very  colorful  picture  to  say  the  least. 

There  were  two  separate  sections  to  the  school.  After  presenting 
themselves  to  the  judges,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Olympic 
teams,  the  first  team.  Radnor  "B,"  its  place  determined  by  drawing 
lots,  started  around  the  course,  the  three  horses  going  single  file  at 


safe  hunting  distance.  After  the  last  jump,  which  was  back  up  the 
hill  again  and  directly  in  front  of  the  crowd  and  judges,  the  riders 
presented  themselves  to  the  judges  again  that  the  condition  of  their 
horses  might  be  noted.  They  were  then  followed  by  the  other  teams 
in  succession  until  each  one  had  been  around  the  course  once.  Then 
each  team  rode  again,  this  time  three  abreast,  a  feat  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish.  There  were  never  more  than  three  horses  going 
at  once,  and  those  teams  which  had  more  than  three  members  split 
up,  so  that  some  rode  only  once  instead  of  in  both  events.  What 
counted,  however,  was  the  joint  performance  of  each  team  in  both 
events.  There  was  no  limitation  on  horses  or  riders  because  any 
rider  was  eligible  who  was  definitely  a  member  of  the  club  or  hunt 
which  he  or  she  represented,  and  it  did  not  matter  whether  a  horse 
was  borrowed,  loaned,  or  owned. 

The  time  for  the  course  was  set  at  six  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds 
— a  time  arrived  at  by  planning  the  pace  at  three  minutes  and  thirty 
seconds  per  mile,  which  is  a  fast  hunting  pace  but  much  slower  than 
a  race.  The  judges,  unlike  those  at  a  hunter  field  trial,  were  able  to 
view  the  school  from  their  stand.  This  was  a  platform  on  the  top 
of  the  central  hill,  and  was  ingeniously  supported  by  the  Landhope 
station  wagon!  The  judging  was  to  have  been  33%%  on  jumping, 
33 /3%  on  evenness,  and  33 y3f/c  on  time.  That  is,  it  was  explained 
to  the  competitors  that  to  go  faster  than  6.15  would  give  them  no 
advantage,  but  every  second  or  minute  which  they  took  over  that 
time  would  count  against  them. 

What  actually  happened,  however,  was  that  the  time  element  had 
to  be  discarded  as  a  point  on  which  the  teams  could  be  judged,  be- 
cause they  all  went  within  the  alloted  limit.  Indeed,  Mr.  Meigs  said 
afterwards  that  if  it  were  to  be  done  again,  the  fixed  time  would  be 
better  if  it  were  set  at  five  minutes  and  (Continued  on  page  76) 


wrinkle  in  mobile  judges'  stands  at  the  Landhope  meet;  a  platform 
the  top  of  the  Meigs    station  wagon  furnished  a  vantage  point 


Miss  Olivia  Cover,  of  the  P  ickering  team,  one  of  the  female  contest- 
ants competing  in  the    school,  '  takes  the  water  jump  on  the  course 


MONTH  IN  THE  FIELD 


Black  Jack,  owned  and  handled  by  Robert  Alorgan,  winner  of  tbe  M  em- 
bers Stake  of  tbe  Long  Island  Retriever  Field  Trial  Club  Spring  Trial 


About  the  time  that  you  saw  the  first  robin,  the  North  once 
more  became  the  scene  of  what  promised  to  be  a  season  of 
busy  sporting  life,  and  so  far  this  promise  has  been  fulfilled, 
for  the  trend  has  been  upward  and  onward  in  almost  every  field. 
The  pointer  and  setter  men  have  had  a  very  successful  series  of 
field  trials,  which,  of  course,  have  been  over  for  the  season  long 
since,  and  while  we  haven't  heard  very  much  from  the  spaniel  and 
retriever  followers,  there  is  every  indication  of  big  doings  next  fall. 
The  hunt  races  have  migrated  through  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland  and  once  more  are  practically  in  the  back  yards  of  New 
Yorkers  and  Philadelphians.  Under  the  circumstances  we  should  be 
full  of  news  of  past  events  and  predictions  for  those  in  the  future, 
and  vexed  with  the  same  old  trouble — the  inability  to  be  in  several 
places  at  once  to  see  everything  that  happens.  We  regret  to  say, 
however,  that  this  is  not  the  case  this  month.  We  find  it  hard  enough 
to  keep  up  with  everything  and  "dope"  horses  and  dogs  when  able 
to  be  up  and  around.  Having  to  lie  flat  in  bed  with  nurses  and  doc- 
tors hovering  around  makes  it  impossible.  Nevertheless,  we  will 
carry  on  with  the  few  items  of  interest  that  we  have  been  able  to 
glean,  plus  those  unearthed  by  our  scouts  and  intelligencers,  so  if 
any  of  the  following  proves  to  be  inaccurate  we  will  simply  blame 
it  on  someone  else.  Next  month,  God  willing,  we  will  be  completely 
on  our  own  again  and  getting  around  to  all  the  big  events. 

TROTTING  HORSES::  That  ever  growing  group  of  amateurs  who 
made  so  much  of  trotting  racing  down  in  Aiken  last  winter  is  mak- 
ing the  Mineola  half  mile  track  its  headquarters  these  warm  spring 
days.  The  Nassau  Driving  Club,  revived  and  headed  by  Cornelius 
N.  Bliss,  Jr.,  is  going  to  have  a  big  day  of  matineeing  on  May 
29th  to  start  off  a  grand  and  glorious  season.  There  are  going  to 
be  some  special  races  for  women  drivers,  which  will  be  something 
new  in  the  sport,  and  these  races  will  be  well  filled  too,  for  the 
ladies  have  taken  up  driving  with  enthusiasm  on  Long  Island.  This 
isn't  the  only  locality  where  amateur  enthusiasm  is  running  high 
either,  for  plans  are  being  made  in  all  the  old  time  trotting  centers 
for  an  unusually  active  season  with  plenty  of  races  in  which  ama- 
teurs may  participate.  California  is  well  on  the  way  toward  becom- 
ing a  hotbed  of  activity,  and  as  always  Goshen  is  the  Mecca  of 
all  trotting  horse  men,  both  the  oldtimers  and  the  newcomers.  It 
was  at  Goshen  that  Dunbar  Bostwick,  Cornelius  Bliss,  Jr.,  Billy 
Post,  and  other  Long  Island  sportsmen  were  first  initiated  into  the 
sport,  and  they  will  be  back  again  this  year  for  the  first  Grand 


Circuit  meeting  bringing  many  avid  converts  with  them. 

This  boom  in  trotting,  although  given  tremendous  im- 
petus by  the  amateurs,  hasn't  been  confined  to  them  by 
any  means.  If  you  can  stand  a  few  statistics,  we'll  give  you 
an  idea  how  the  sport  has  grown  since  last  year;  and  inci- 
dentally last  year  was  the  best  that  it  has  had  for  a  long 
time.  More  than  $1,000,000  have  been  spent  on  equipment, 
etc.  since  the  last  meeting,  and  in  the  Grand  Circuit  there 
are  now  twelve  cities  and  fourteen  weeks  of  racing  as  against 
ten  cities  and  eleven  weeks  of  racing  last  year.  Moreover 
many  of  the  old  and  rich  stakes  that  have  been  dead  these 
many  years  have  been  revived,  including  the  famous  Mer- 
chants and  Manufacturersand  Chamber  of 'Commerce  Stakes 
in  Toledo.  All  in  all  there  will  be  about  $5,000,000  offered 
in  purses  throughout  the  country  which  ought  to  make  it 
pretty  nice  if  you  are  a  professional  and  have  a  fast  horse.  The 
amateurs,  of  course,  race  only  for  trophies — and  glory. 

All  those  good  young  trotters  that  were  in  training  throughout 
the  South  have  been  brought  back  to  their  home  stables  and  before 
'  long  will  be  campaigned  on  the  various  circuits.  It  looked  for  a 
while  as  if  the  horses  kept  in  the  North  would  be  right  up  with 
the  ones  sent  South  as  far  as  training  and  conditioning  were  con- 
cerned, for  with  the  winter  so  mild  and  open  it  was  possible  to  start 
road  work  as  early  as  it  was  started  in  the  Southern  training  cen- 
ters. Consequently  those  who  stayed  behind  laughed  up  their  sleeves 
at  the  ones  who  had  moved  out  for  the  winter.  However,  when 
spring  came  with  the  cold,  snow  and  rains  that  had  failed  to  appear 
at  the  conventional  time,  those  in  the  North  ceased  to  laugh.  The 
ticklish  final  stages  of  training  were  interfered  with  badly,  while 
those  who  had  migrated  forged  ahead,  at  least  temporarily.  No 
matter  what  the  weather,  the  sandy  soil  and  the  climate  of  the 
Southern  states  are  much  more  satisfactory  for  winter  work,  espe- 
cially for  young  horses,  and  another  year  will  find  the  barns  of 
Pinehurst,  Columbia,  Aiken,  Orlando,  and  all  the  other  centers  more 
crowded  than  ever,  we're  willing  to  wager. 

VIRGINIA  GOLD  CUP  MEET::  Much  to  our  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment the  race  meeting  at  Warrenton  this  year  wasn't  the 
success  that  everyone  expected  and  hoped  it  would  be.  At  least  it 
wasn't  as  far  as  numbers  were  concerned.  Why  more  people  weren't 
there  and  why  there  weren't  larger  fields  in  the  races  is  something 
that  we  can't  understand,  for  the  day  and  the  course  must  have 
been  just  about  perfect.  The  only  reason  that  we  can  think  of  is 
that  the  flat  racing  at  Jamaica  and  Pimlico  drew  a  lot  of  the  people 
who  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  Broadview.  As  far  as  the  races 
were  concerned  quality  was  high  even  if  quantity  were  not  and  in 
spite  of  the  lack  of  starters  and  spectators,  it  must  have  been  a 
grand  day  of  racing.  From  all  we  hear,  the  close  finish  of  the  feature 
timber  race,  the  Gold  Cup,  with  Ostend  and  Fugitive  so  close  at 
the  finish  after  four  miles  of  going,  must  in  itself  have  been  worth 
the  trip — we're  sorry  to  think  we  had  to  miss  it. 

LONG  ISLAND  RETRIEVERS::  Unless  the  Revolution  comes 
before  fall,  the  numbers  of  dogs  entered  in  retriever  trials  and  the 
numbers  of  spectators  attending  the  trials  will  have  made  this  sport 
a  major  interest,  not  only  from  the  sportsman's  point  of  view  but 
socially  as  well.  The  way  things  have  been  (Continued  on  page  80) 

Airs.  Robert  W^inmill  driving  ber  tandem 
team  to  tbe  Virginia  Gold  Cup  meeting 
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replete  with  many  beautiful  sets  of 
IS///  Century  Dining  Chairs  in  Wal- 
nut ami  Mahogany,  also  a  set  of  six 
Shtrtton  tide  chairs  in  Satinwood.  Com- 
plementing the  group  are  several  out- 
standing occasional  armchairs  of  the 
Chippendale  and  I  lepplewhite  periods. 


Men  s  blue  shirting  for  a  play  suit 
white  sharkskin  bathing  su 
trimmed  with  red  and  a  red  robet< 
harmonize,  slacks  and  skirt 
in  pink  cheeks,  togetber  with  acces. 
sories — these  are  essentials  for  you 
summer  wardrobe.  Jay  Thorpe 
A  nother  ckoicc,  from  BonwJ 
Telle  r:  two  kinds  of  batbing 
for  tbat  '"perfect"  figure,  a  yelk 
Packless  tennis  dress,  and  t In- 
version of  wbite  slacks  with  a  ga 
wine  and  white  checked  silk  sin 
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That  crisp  look  is  found  in 
bousecoat  from  Bonwit  Teller;  tl 
sports  shoes  for  many  activities  a' 
in  wbite  leather.  Another  versii 
of  the  bousecoat  in  stiff,  dazzli 
white  sharkskin,  with  sports  mot 
in  green.  Tbe  three-piece  coij 
bination  in  Java  prints  fn 
Marv  Walls  will  give  you  mui 
style  and  service.  I\ct  and  racl 
arc  from  Abercrombie  and  Fit. 
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Tins  large  rather  formidable  room,  before  Sloane  decorator!  took 
it  in  hand,  had  the  cold  stilted  atmosphere  .>!  .1  museum,  dominated  by 
the  mantel  ...  a  copy  of  the  one  in  the  Vatican  library.  Shown  here, 
the  li\in£  room  is  a  fine  example  of  great  dignity  combined  with 
friendly  intimacy,  using  fine  antiques  in  a  background  they  deserve 
yet  incorporating  them  in  daily  liv  ing.  Your  problem  mnv  be  entirely 


different  .  .  .  but  whatever  it  is,  let  Sloane  decorators  work  with  you. 
Starting  with  bare  walls,  they  help  you  create  a  background  that  is 
perfectly  keyed  to  your  furniture,  to  your  mode  of  living  and  enter- 
taining, and  above  all  to  yon.  And  if  you  want  additional  antiques 
or  fine  Master  Craftsmen  reproductions,  you  will  find  the  Four  Cen- 
turies Shop  the  happiest  of  hunting  grounds.  Third  Fluor. 


W  <S  J 


Sloane 


FIFTH    AVENUE    AT  47TH 
WASHINGTON,     D.     C.(     SAN     FRANCISCO     AND     BEVERLY  HILLS. 


NEW  YORK 

CALIFORNIA 


■ 


■ 


TO 


"V! 


for  SAND  and  SURF 


v 
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Sumer  is  icumen  in,"  and  with  it  long  lazy 
davs  to  loll  on  the  sand.  For  the  man  lyf  orm, 
th  e  new  shirts  offer  the  most  variety.  From  left 
to  right  ahove,  a  lightweight  pullover  with  nar- 
row striping;  a  hlazer  shirt  with  short  sleeves; 
a  raspherry  colored  creation  of  a  new  material 
that  is  very  soft  and  light,  hut  feels  almost  like 
angora  wool;  a  good  hold  plaid;  and  a  woolen 
pullover  with  crew  nec  k.  The  plaid  trunks  are 
very  lightweig  ht,  and  the  solid  color  pair,  next 
in  line,  are  the  old  stand-hy,  flannel.  The  tops 
feature  very  narrow  stripes,  a  welcome  change 
from  the  hroad  hands.  The  heach  suit  of  rough 
linen  may  he  pulled  on  over  a  Lathing  suit, 
wet  or  dry.  The  surf  hoard,  which  we  have 
heen  saving  until  the  end,  has,  so  help  me,  a 
window  in  it  through  which  you  may  examine 
the  life  of  our  finny  friends  as  you  wallow  on 
top  of  the  water.  The  exotic  hackground  we 
lifted  hodily  from  a  heach  rohe.  Courtesy  of 
Ahercrombie  and  Fitch  and  Brooks  Brothers 
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j      f      are  happier  days  when  you  go  in  a 

lie     CHEVROLET  - 


Think  how  many  places  you  can  go  .  .  .  how 
many  sights  you  will  sec  .  .  .  how  many  things 
you  can  do  —  if  you  take  your  vacation  this 
summer  in  a  Chevrolet!  And  think  how  com- 
fortably you'll  travel  .  .  .  how  thrilling  each 
mile  will  be.  .  .  how  little  the  trip  will  cost 
...  in  this  smarter,  safer,  smoother-riding  car! 
Vacation  days  are  happier  days  when  you  go 
in  a  Chevrolet,  because  it's  free  handed  with 
thrills  but  a  miser  with  its  owner's  money! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION.  Gontrml  Melon  Salit  Corporation 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


THE         ONLY  COMPLETE 
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MANY  POLO  FIELDS 
are 

LANDING  FIELDS 

when  you  fly  a 

STINSON 
RELIANT 


Metal  structured  high 
wings,  vacuum  flaps,  and  shock 
cushioned  wide  tread  semi- 
balloon  tired  landing  gear 
assure  a  short  landing.  A  con- 
trollable propeller,  reliable  en- 
gine, and  high  lift  airfoil  assure 
a  quick  take  off. 


FOR  RELIABLE  INFORMATION  ASK  ANY 
STINSON  DISTRIBUTOR  OR  WRITE  TO: 

STINSON  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 

WAYNE*  MICHIGAN  (DETROIT  SUBURB)  U.  S.  A. 

(Division  Aviation  Manufacturing  Corp.) 


\C^ell  adapted 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

interesting  examples  and  bringing 
them  back  to  America  to  furnish 
accent  in  their  own  gardens. 
Others  are  copying  ancient  pat- 
terns in  order  to  introduce  a  de- 
lightful retreat  in  the  garden 
landscape.  Wells  are  still  seen 
everywhere  on  the  continent  in 
original  settings:  in  courtyards 
throughout  the  city  of  Venice;  in 
the  cloister  of  Certosa;  the  Park 
in  Seville;  and  at  Alhambra,  the 
paradise  of  Grenada.  Some  are 
marked  by  classic  fluted  columns; 
others  with  tiles  set  off  by  rims  of 
exquisite  Majolica;  and  more 
prosaic  ones,  of  whitewashed 
brick,  are  to  be  found  beneath  the 
shady,  gray-green  olive  trees  in 
the  patios  of  decaying  monasteries. 

Many  of  the  oldest  cities  used 
huge  vaselike  receptacles,  carved 
from  stone,  for  storing  rain  water 
before  any  sure  source  of  water 
was  established,  ft  is  only  through 
imagery  that  one  may  trace  the 
origin  of  the  many  large  stones 
placed  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  goodly  number 
were  transported  from  far  distant 
shores.  Early  descriptions  of  the 
cloister  gardens  connected  with 
monasteries  tell  of  a  "savina" — 
the  simplest  form  of  all  wells — in 
reality  a  stone  tub  set  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  yard  to  impress  the  idea 
that  "cleanliness  is  next  to  god- 
liness." At  a  later  period  it  was  re- 
placed by  more  elaborately  carved 
stone  wellheads  that  eventually 
became  the  garden's  most  impor- 
tant landscape  display.  Water  was 
then  drawn  up  in  a  bucket  sus- 
pended by  a  rope  rolling  on  a 
pulley;  the  iron  support  used  for 
this  pulley  often  being  ornamen- 
tally forged  similar  to  the  pattern 
above  the  well  at  the  Alcazar. 

Wellheads  used  by  the  early 
Christians,  were  carved  from  stone 
and,  while  indicating  a  Byzantine 
influence,  usually  were  marked  by 
symbols,  such  as  the  circles  of 
immortality  or  the  crosses  of 
Greece  and  Malta,  which  were 
peculiar  to  their  belief.  Within  the 
city  of  Venice  are  to  be  found  the 
greatest  number  of  antique  wells 
of  all  types  and  designs — some 
showing  Medieval  development, 
others  depicting  a  Gothic  trend, 
while  later  ones  reflect  the  free 
transition  period  through  the 
purely  classic  to  the  decadent 
Renaissance.  Altogether  the  de- 
velopment gives  a  unique  atmos- 
phere to  the  city  of  canals;  a  fact 
accounted  for  because,  among  the 
network  of  waterways,  residents 
became  surfeited  with  reflections 
in  the  water  and  the  murmur  of 
waves  and  so  did  not  follow,  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  places,  the 
plan  of  using  ornamental  foun- 
tains in  their  gardens. 

Naturally  the  Renaissance  peri- 
od is  more  represented  than  any 
other  because  the  demand  for 
luxury  by  doges,  merchant-princes, 
and  citizens  extended  to  the  dec- 
oration of  garden  accessories;  fre- 
quently this  took  form  in  elaborate 


carvings  of  garlands  of  flowers  and 
graceful  figures  typical  of  the 
lavish  display  of  that  period. 

Probably  it  will  never  be  known 
whether  it  was  by  accident  or  de- 
sign that  the  Romans  first  used  a 
hollowed  out  portion  of  a  fluted 
column  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
drum  taken  from  the  base  of  the 
shaft  or  at  the  capital  of  the 
column  made  a  perfect  receptacle 
and,  since  the  column  already  was 
ornamented,  the  structure  at  once 
brought  distinction  to  the  garden. 

In  Spanish  places,  where  tile 
played  an  important  part  in  dec- 
oration, the  designs  used  about  the 
court  were  often  extended  to  en- 
circle the  wellhead.  These  panels 
were  very  bright  when  first  made 
by  the  Mussulman  workers,  but 
through  the  ages  time  has  softened 
them  to  the  attractive  soft  shades 
of  today.  About  the  same  time  the 
Arabs,  with  their  beautiful  tiled 
mosaics,  determined  not  to  copy 
nor  conventionalize  human  or  ani- 
mal figures  but,  instead,  had  the 
courage  to  base  their  designs  upon 
geometric  patterns  with  oft  re- 
peated designs  dissolving  into  one 
another  for  rhythm. 

'Midst  the  serenity  and  repose 
of  Oriental  gardens,  an  ornate 
temple  or  a  covered  wooden  well- 
head was  used  to  indicate  the 
source  of  supply  for  the  singing 
stream;  always  it  has  assumed  the 
most  important  place  in  a  land- 
scaping scheme  of  which  every 
portion  is  planned  with  poetic 
meaning  and  deep  philosophy. 

It  was  in  the  mountainous  coun- 
try above  Sorrento  that  the  over- 
head cupola  was  first  introduced; 
such  coverings,  originally  for 
greater  protection,  even  being  de- 
veloped in  a  soft  stone  which 
easily  lent  itself  to  very  elaborate 
ornamental  carving. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  under  the  rule  of 
the  Plantagenets,  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons and  Normans  had  become 
fused  into  the  English  Nation  un- 
til the  relationship  between  the 
English  and  French  was  very 
close;  in  manners,  customs,  and 
particularly  in  their  gardens  the 
same  fashions  prevailed,  although 
France  set  the  style  so  truly  that 
a  thirteenth  century  description 
of  a  continental  garden  answered 
for  one  a  century  later  in  England. 

Continuing  on  into  the  six- 
teenth century,  artistic  develop- 
ment closely  followed  the  decora- 
tive characteristics  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  Usually  a  base  of 
steps,  lacking  in  earlier  examples, 
was  used  as  a  foundation  to  give 
a  heavier  and  more  impressive 
ensemble.  With  the  introduction 
of  Majorcan  rims,  moldings  be- 
came more  refined,  and  because 
of  the  lightness  of  the  super- 
structure gradually  brought  the 
necessity  of  using  columns  at  the 
sides  as  supports  for  the  wrought 
iron  work  which  was  overhead. 

Meantime,  Spain  was  using  an 
innovation  of  delicately  wrought 
iron  scroll  designs  skillfully  ap- 
plied to  a  simple  base.  Although 
this  base  preserved  the  same  ele- 
ments as  those  influenced  by  the 
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Nobody  says  your  Remington  Sportsman  isn't  fast  and  easy  to  handle  .  .  . 
but  I  still  like  my  reliable  Remington  Over-and-Under." 

"But,  Bill,  you  know  the  Sportsman  action  is  absolutely  reliable  and  it 
absorbs  the  recoil  .  .  .  gives  me  more  time  at  the  doubles.  Besides,  I  like 
the  single  sighting  plane  and  .  .  ." 


"So  do  I.  My  Over-and-Under  lines  up  like 
a  single-barrel  gun.  You  can't  change  me. 
I'm  the  kind  of  fellow  that  likes  thefeel  of  a 
double  ...  so  we'll  let  it  go  at  that!  By  the 
way,  Ernie,  what  shells  do  you  use?" 

"I  use  good  old  Remington  Shur  Shot  skeet 
loads.  They're  easy  on  my  shoulder  and  hard 
on  the  targets.  They  throw  a  balanced  pat- 
tern with  no  holes  for  Blue  Rock  targets  to 
slip  through." 


"I  know  it.  But  I've  been  changing  around 
lately.  Maybe  that's  what's  been  the  matter 
with  my  scores.  I'll  settle  down  again  on 
Shur  Shot." 


AT  LAST,  something  two  skeet 
.  shooters  will  agree  on . . .  ShurShot, 
the  improver  of  scores.  It  will  help  your 
score  to  know  that  no  man  on  the  field 
can  have  a  better  shell.  Shur  Shot  shells 
with  non-corrosive  Kleanhore  primers 
are  tops  in  skeet  loads.  Another  proof 
of  the  well  known  fact : 
"IF  IT'S  REMINGTON,  IT'S  RIGHT." 

Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Remington. 


Skeet  shooters  will  never  agree 
on  guns.  That's  why  Reming- 
ton makes  four  types  of  skeet 
guns,  each  the  leader  in  its 
class.  Above  are  shown  two  of 
the  most  popular.  Also  widely 
used  are  the  Remington  Model 
31  Pump  guns  and  the  famous 
Parker  doubles. 


Kleanbore,  Shur  Shot,  Sportsman  and  Blue  Rock  are  registered  trade-marks  of  Remington  Arms  Co.,  lnc 


Renaissance,  it  was  reduced  to  one 
step  and  the  wrought  iron  fixture 
became  the  important  frame.  In 
fact  art,  in  this  medium,  then 
reached  its  highest  development; 
these  intricate  structures  carried 
a  Gothic  feeling  influenced  by 
the  architecture  of  the  cloisters  of 
the  Medieval  period. 

During  the  next  two  centuries, 
as  gardening  took  on  still  greater 
significance,  this  interchanging  of 
ideas  was  further  influenced  by 
the  Baroque — a  notable  example 
being  at  the  Villa  Torlonia,  where, 
at  the  crest  of  a  thickly  wooded 
hillside,  surrounded  by  shady 
trees,  lies  a  beautiful  balustraded 
pool,  used  as  a  reservoir  and  per- 
haps the  most  perfect  of  its  kind. 
Water  collected  here  disappears  to 
gush  forth  from  a  Baroque  head 
and  dashes  along  a  canal  over 
stone  steps  into  four  successive 
basins  before  finally  falling  into 
a  large  semi-circular  pool  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill. 

It  is  principally  to  the  com- 
bined craftsma/iship  of  Italy  and 
Spain  that  we  are  indebted  for 
one  of  the  most  genuine  of  all 
garden  accessories.  Both  types  are 
adaptable  to  our  modern  landscap- 
ing: the  formal  dignity  of  Italian 
architecture  is  appropriate  for 
either  East  or  West,  while  the 
Southland  lends  itself  particularly 
well  to  the  rambling  Spanish 
hacienda,  since  the  same  basic 
climatic  conditions  exist. 

The  beauty  of  a  glorious  garden 
usually  is  enhanced  by  a  few  plas- 
tic features  and  what  could  be 
more  alluring  than  an  antique 
wellhead  or  one  patterned  after 
those  used  in  ancient  Mediterra- 
nean gardens,  unsurpassed  in  mag- 
nificence? At  the  same  time,  much 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  add 
a  design  as  an  afterthought  but 
to  include  it  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  landscape  because,  who 
knows,  some  of  the  fairy  magic 
included  in  the  folklore  of  our 
forefathers  might  very  possibly  be 
imparted  to  your  garden  well! 

Upland  game 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

is  where  the  More  Game  Birds  In 
America  analysis  of  the  situation 
fits  in  so  perfectly. 

The  More  Game  Birds  In  Amer- 
ica Foundation  is  an  organization 
that  deserves  the  support  of  every 
sportsman,  not  only  for  its  splen- 
did work  in  investigating  the  duck 
situation  but  also  for  its  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  of  the  up- 
land situation.  It  appreciates  the 
fact  that  the  farmer  has  had  a 
hard  time  of  it  the  last  few  years 
and  that  he  can't  afford  to  leave 
weed  patches  and  hedgerows  on 
tillable  land  just  because  game 
birds  are  nice  to  have  around. 
Therefore,  raising  game  either  in 
captivity  or  in  the  wild  state  must 
be  made  more  attractive  than  it  is 
now  if  the  farmer  is  to  become 
interested.  This  organization  advo- 
cates reduction  of  the  fees  re- 
quired for  game  breeders'  licenses 
and  longer  open  seasons  for  birds 


so  raised;  also  trespassing  la\q 
with  "teeth"  providing  sever 
penalties  for  poaching  and  tres 
passing.  In  other  words,  it  is  firs 
necessary  for  the  sportsman  t 
make  game  production  as  easy  an 
lucrative  for  the  farmer  as  poss 
ble.  Then  the  farmer  will  be  gla 
to  learn  how.  Some  sportsmen  ma 
object  to  paying  for  their  gami 
but  at  least  they  will  get  thei 
money's  worth,  which  is  mq 
than  most  of  them  are  gettin 
now.  The  days  of  free  shootin 
and  free  game  are  almost  gon 
anyway  and  there  is  no  alternj 
tive.  To  quote  from  "More  Up 
land  Game  Birds":  ".  .  .  If  tr| 
money  spent  in  search  of  what 
now  mighty  poor  sport  were  d) 
verted  to  the  farmers  they  woul 
be  glad  to  provide  good  shootin 
in  every  part  of  the  country  so  i 
to  be  available  to  sportsmen  everj 
where."  This  is  something  i 
sportsmen  to  think  over.  Tt| 
sooner  they  start  to  work  with  tl 
farmers  for  their  mutual  benef 
the  better. 


The  Landhope  Hunte 
School 

{Continued  from  page  67) 

thirty-two  seconds,  instead  of 
minutes  and  fifteen  seconds, 
selected  5.32  as  the  "par"  ti 
so  to  speak,  because  the  Cheshi 
team  which  made  the  fastest  ti 
abreast  did  the  course  in  5 
The  fact  that  the  Radnor 
team  went  faster  than  that  did 
influence  him  because  its  time 
made  while  riding  in  the  fi 
event,  one  behind  the  other. 

The  judges,  Messrs.  W.  Plun 
Stewart,  Edward  M.  Cheston 
Clarence  M.  Kline  (substituti 
for  John  Strawbridge)  award 
the  cup,  which  had  been  p 
sented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  St 
ley   Reeve,   to   the  Brandywi 
team.   Radnor  "A"  which  co 
sisted  of  the  three  young  sons 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Standley  Stok 
riding  in  such  unison  that  it 
hard  to  believe  they  were  e 
separated  by  a  few  feet,  took 
ond.  And  Mr.  Meigs'  team,  Ch 
hire,  was  awarded  third. 

The  crowd  which  came  from 
the  surrounding  country  to  v 
the  Landhope  Hunter  School 
made  up  of  members  from  all 
neighboring  hunts,  groups  fr 
luncheons  at  other  places  in  Uni 
ville,  sportsmen  and  sportswom 
of  all  kinds,  farmers  from  near 
far.  Everyone  in  fact  who  ca 
about  horseflesh  was  there,  ri 
ning  from  one  side  of  the  hilltop 
the  other  as  the  riders  wound  t 
way  over  the  course.  No  one 
invited;   everyone  was  welcon 
There   were   not   formal  invit 
tions,  or  indeed  any  invitatio 
at  all  except  to  the  participati 
teams.  Those  who  were  riding  w< 
given  a  simple  buffet  lunchej 
with  their  wives  or  husbands 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meigs.  They  < 
sembled  about  twelve-thirty — t| 
school  did  not  begin  until  tv 
thirty — and  this  gave  them  pier 
of  time  to  have  sandwiches,  sali 
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AVAILABLE 


BANKS  and  TRA 


HOTEL  and 

GASOLINE  COUPONS 


or 
t  at 

Per  100  Lire 

AT  ALL 

VEL  AGENCIES 

50  TO  70% 
RAILROAD  REDUCTIONS 


For  information  and  descriptive  literature  apf 

ITflLinn  TOURIST  i  n  for  m  RTI 

NEW  YORK:  Palazzo  d'ltalia,  626  Fifth  Ave.  (COIumbus 
CHICAGO:   333  North  Michigan  Avenue  SAN  FRAf 

Istituto  Nezionale  per  i  Cambi  con  I'Estero,  via  Genova  4,  ROME, 


ly  to 

On  OFFIC6 
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JCISCO:  604  Montgomery  Street 
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BREATHE 


When  you're  up  here  at  The  Homestead,  2,500  feet  up 
in  the  mountains  of  old  Virginia,  you'll  be  all  made  over 
by  just  breathing  the  tonic  air  and  luxuriating  in  the  super- 
comfortable  life  of  The  Homestead. 

Maybe  you'll  want  to  ride  the  trails,  or  walk  the  moun- 
tain paths;  maybe  you'll  want  to  play  golf  or  tennis;  maybe 
you'll  prefer  to  just  loaf.  In  any  case  you'll  be  abundantly 
content. 

And  in  any  case  you'll  find  yourself,  in  a  week  or  so,  all 
made  over.  Your  tiredness  will  have  slipped  away  from  you, 
your  energy  and  zest  in  living  will  have  been  restored  and 
renewed. 

Of  course,  if  you  bring  with  you  any  of  the  discomforts  of 
rheumatic  or  arthritic  ailments,  any  of  the  worries  which 
are  inducing  a  high  blood  pressure,  any  great  feeling  of  tired- 
ness or  exhaustion,  you'll  be  bringing  them  to  one  of  the 
world's  finest  Spas;  and  in  two  or  three  weeks,  probably, 
they'll  be  among  things  forgotten.  Right  along  and  all  the 
time  we're  seeing  chronic  hurtings  relieved,  acute  manifesta- 
tions cured,  in  just  about  every  condition  to  which  spa- 
treatments  are  applicable. 


Do  write  us  about  when  you  may  be  coming — and  ask  us  any  questions  which  you 
think  we  may  be  able  to  answer.  Your  letter  will  have  quick  attention. 


Homestead 

j^-^f^--*   LOCATED  AT  HOT  SPRINGS 

New  York  booking  office  in  the  Washington  booking  office  in  the 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  Mayflower  Hotel 


and  a  drink  while  they  sat  on  the 
terrace  and  discussed  the  rules  in 
this  new  sort  of  contest,  with  their 
host.  Some  of  the  contestants  who 
had  not  ridden  the  course  went  out 
after  lunch  and  walked  it  to  be 
sure  that  they  would  make  no  mis- 
takes. Others  wandered  across  the 
garden  and  the  lawn  to  the  stables 
to  see  that  their  horses  had  arrived. 

The  setting  for  this  occasion 
was  so  propitious  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  duplicate.  The  entrance  to 
the  house,  through  a  gate  from  the 
driveway,  gives  immediately  into 
a  small  grass-covered  court  with 
the  front  door  at  one  side.  A  few 
steps  down  is  the  terrace  where 
lunch  was  served. 

On  a  far  hillside,  several  miles 
away,  a  farmer  clucked  to  his 
horses  as  he,  walked  behind  his 
plow.  Along  the  stream,  just  below 
the  terrace,  the  ducks  and  geese 
sunned  themselves.  Beyond  the 
stone  wall  so  characteristic  of  Ar- 
thur Meigs,  architect  as  well  as 
sportsman,  a  .haha  wall  allowed 
the  Landhope  hunters  to  graze 
close  to  the  house. 

About  two-fifteen  the  judges 
started  back  through  the  gate  and 
up  the  steep  hill  at  the  back  of  the 
house  to  get  to  their  stand.  Riders 
went  to  the  paddock  to  get  their 
horses.  By  this  time,  also,  the 
crowd  of  spectators  was  assembling 
on  top  of  the  hill  some  little  dis- 
tance in  back  of,  and  above  the 
house.  The  school  was  soon  to  be- 
gin and  there  was  that  excitement 
in  the  air  which  always  precedes  a 
sporting  event  of  interest.  Con- 
testants were  walking  their  horses 
back  and  forth  on  the  grass  path 
along  the  driveway.  Mr.  Meigs 
was  on  the  judges'  stand,  mega- 
phone in  hand,  calling  out  last 
minute  directions.  The  first  team 
was  led  down  to  the  starting  point 
and  was  off. 

Probably  there  may  have  been 
a  better  day  for  sportsmen  some- 
time through  the  ages — but  proba- 
bly there  never  was.  The  techni- 
calities of  the  school  had  been  so 
planned  by  Mr.  Meigs  that  it 
went  off  without  a  hitch.  The 
lunch  was  so  arranged  by  Mrs. 


Meigs  that  the  riders  had  delicioil 
food  which  they  could  enjc| 
before  competition  started.  TM 
weather  seemed  to  understand  thi 
it,  too,  must  show  its  sunniest  dil 
position.  Indeed,  there  was  even 
thing  that  man's  heart  could  d] 
sire:  good  company,  good  fooJ 
country  extraordinarily  endowa 
by  Nature  and  excellently  cara 
for  by  its  owners,  horses  to  su 
the  most  captious,  and  the  Lano 
hope  Hunter  School,  an  innovatic 
for  riders  and  spectators  alike.  1 


oeigniory  show 

{Continued  from  page  46) 

led  off  by  Margot  and  Dunadr 
two  of  the  horses  brought  down 
the  National  last  year  by  t 
Canadian  Army  Team,  whi 
boasted  of  two  members  from  t 
extensive  family  of  horsenw 
Lieutenants  Douglas  and  Marsh 
Cleland.  The  military  flavor 
strong*  at  the  show,  for  Cana 
seems  to  cling  firmly  to  the  Briti 
tradition  of  the  Army  as  a  care 
In  addition  to  the  individual  o 
cers  exhibiting,  the  17th  Duke 
York's  Royal  Canadian  Huss; 
(a  name  that  left  us  waiting 
a  roll  of  drums  every  time  it  w 
called)  exhibited  as  a  group, 
previous  years  the  top  touch 
color  has  been  the  musical  ri 
of  the  Canadian  Mounties,  a 
although  they  were  missing  1 
year,  they  will  probably  be  ba1 
again  for  future  shows. 

Although  the  hunter  classes 
predominate,  there  is  plenty 
variety  in  the  show.  The  sadi 
and  harness   classes  have  th< 
share,  although  it  is  a  smaller  0 
than  we  usually  find  in  our  sho1 
and  the  harness  classes  are  mair 
for   horses,  the   Canadians  e 
dently  having  little  interest  in  t 
hackney  pony.  The  Junior  class 
give  Canada's  prospective  ho: 
men  and  horsewomen  ample 
portunity  to  display  their  si 
in  everything  from  Hand  Ho 
events   to   the   Junior  Jum 
Stake.  The  Musical  Chair 
looked  more  like  pure  fun 


A  Jewell  for  Gentrie 


FOR  SPORTSMEN  AND  COLLECTORS 

In  October,  1936,  Country  Life  published  "A  Jewell 
for  Gentrie,"  the  story  of  the  recent  exhibition  of 
sporting  literature  at  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Such  interest  was  expressed  in  the  exhibition  and  in 
the  record  of  it  furnished  by  this  story,  that  Country 
Life  has  had  the  article  reprinted  in  booklet  form, 
containing  the  same  illustrations  as  the  original  article. 
Copies  of  this  booklet  are  now  available  and  may  be 
had  with  our  compliments  by  writing  to 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

25 1  Fourth  Ave, 
New  York  Citv 


COUNTRY  LIFE 
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si' I  .1  urn  i  tnirsr  u  i Mi 

iiniiliml  linrns 


Cast  off  to  a  new  world  around  your 
luncheon  (aide!  (Jo  places,  do  things, 
know  I  lie  life  on  the  ocean  wave  willi  our 
rollicking  nautical  luncheon  sets.  "Chow 
from  your  galley"  will  laste  l«;lter — and 
\  our  guests  will  keep  iheir  Mi  legs  umler 
the  heaviest  weather!  Set  shown  comes 
hi  a  stunning  combination  of  Hed-W  hite- 
ainl-IHue.   We  have  dozens  of  others — 

equally  salty. 

70  x  90  cloth,  8  napkins  set  :I2..*»0 
70  x  108  cloth,  12  napkins  set  4U. M 

MeCUTCHEON'S 

in  Ml  \vi\lil  AT  4H1H  BTREE1  •  \EW  >  flit  I. 


fur  your  liimiicun  liihlr 


80 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


June,  193^1 


COOt  SMOOTH 

ENTERTAINING/ 


RATTAN  REFRESHMENT  CART-easy  to  manip- 
ulate—  Holds   28   highball  glasses,  16 

footed  cocktail  glasses,  4  bottles,  one  ice  ^"^k 
cube  container — to  say  nothing  of  plates  — 
and  lower  shelf  space.  Natural  frame,  with  _    ■^^f^-,'  . 

colored  top  and  contrasting  trim.  ~^9&*0^^~ 

Cart,  without  accessories  $54.75      A  vl^^A^^^fe  ^  ' 

BACKGAMMON  TABLE  of  white  wrought  V|  it 

iron,  in  either  grape  or  green  leaf  design.  f  lij  I 

Black  glass  troughs  at  either  end  of  table  -Slill 

for  glasses,  ash  trays,  etc.  Playing  fields  of        ^■ilB^^^H  ft 
cork  with  green  and  white  points.  H|  t^M  1 1 

Table  $79.50  -  "™*-3™=  »  ' 

Chair— Leaf  design   19.00 

Chair — Grape  design   21.00 

Backgammon  equipment   8.75 

Send for  booklet  "L"  of  Summer  Furniture 

HnmmfiCHER  ScHLEmmER 

145  EAST  57th  STREET   •   Since  1848    •    NEW  YORK 

One  block  east  of  Park  Avenue 


anything  we  have  seen  since  the 
days  of  "Going  to  Jerusalem" 
parties,  as  the  youngsters  tumbled 
off  their  mounts  when  the  music 
stopped  and  frantically  dragged 
their  ponies  towards  the  remain- 
ing chairs.  The  agricultural  classes, 
limited  to  farmers  within  a  twenty- 
five  mile  radius  of  Montebello, 
offer  prizes  for  Heavy  Draught 
Teams,  General  Purpose  Pairs, 
and  single  mare  and  geldings 
shown  before  an  appropriate 
vehicle.  This  same  system  of  geo- 
graphical limitation  has  been  used 
for  many  of  the  hunter  classes, 
limiting  the  exhibitors  to  those 
who  have  permanent  stables  with- 
in a  radius  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  Montebello.  This 
automatically  eliminates  several  of 
the  larger  stables  from  these  par- 
ticular events,  and .  gives  the 
smaller  exhibitors  a  chance  for 
even  competition  with  stables  of 
their  own  size.  Then,  of  course, 
there  are  the  Hunt  Team  classes, 
and  the  Hunte/  Field  trials,  and 
the  Knockdown  and  Out  Stake, 
over  one  of  the  toughest  courses 
it  has  ever  been  our  pleasure  to 
see,  with  the  horn  sounding  like 
Gabriel's  trumpet  as  the  luckless 
competitors  fall  by  the  wayside. 
And  then,  best  of  all  for  the  gen- 
eral audience  there  are  the  races, 
flat  and  steeplechase,  with  pos- 
sibly a  trip  to  the  white  tent  out- 
side the  ring  that  shelters  a  bar 
where  you  may  pay  off  your  losing 
bets  with  the  least  amount  of  pain. 

It  is  really  worth  the  trip  up 
for  both  the  horsey  and  non-horsey 
spectator.  If  you  are  among  the 
first  group,  you  may  feast  your 
eyes  on  some  grand  Canadian  bred 
hunters  you  would  never  see  at 
home;  if  the  latter  you  can  have 
a  pleasant  time  in  most  pleasant 
surroundings.  And  after  all,  there 
are  plenty  of  ways  of  reaching 
Montebello — by  air,  train,  boat, 
or  car — although  we  still  consider 
the  car  the  most  sporting,  and 
with  a  little  gaming  spirit,  and  a 
little  more  luck,  you  may  get  the 
whole  eighty  miles  from  Montreal 


without  ever  picking  a  wrong  fori 
in  the  road.  Our  score  was  threJ 
which  we  hear  stands  up  well  fo 
the  first  time  over  the  course,  j 

Month  in  tne  field 

{Continued  from  page  68) 

going  we  weren't  a  bit  surprise) 
that  the  spring  trial  of  the  Lon( 
Island  Retriever  Field  Trial  Qui 
climaxed  any  that  we  have  seel 
so  far,  in  numbers  at  least.  Tm 
work  wasn't  all  that  it  might  havi 
been,  for  a  lot  of  the  best  dogj 
were  having  an  off  day — but  all 
the  good  ones  were  there  anyway! 
The  gallery  too  was  very  selectl 
and  many  well  known  sportsmei 
and  sportswomen  came  from  a  fa 
to  see  the  dogs  work,  many  o| 
them  for  the  first  time.  This  meanj 
but  one  thing  where  keen  sports! 
men  are  concerned — many  new  rel 
triever  owners  for  next  year  anJ 
more  dogs  in  the  trials  as  a  resulfl 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increasj 
ing  entries  in  the  open  stakes  mai 
prove  to  be  quite  a  problem.  Thj 
more  good  dogs  there  are  til 
more  difficult  will  the  tests  havl 
to  be,  and  that  means  more  timj 
per  dog  will  be  necessary.  ConsJ 
quently  it  will  soon  become  irrl 
possible  to  do  justice  to  all  thl 
entries  in  the  course  of  two  or  eveJ 
three  days.  One  suggested  solutiol 
is  that  some  sort  of  qualifyin| 
stakes  be  run  as  eliminations  fo 
the  larger  open  stakes,  whic 
sounds  like  a  good  idea  to  us.  Re 
triever  trials  are  such  a  new  sporl 
in  this  country  that  undoubtedl- 
many  developments  and  chang 
will  take  place  as  the  sport  grow 

TROUT  FISHING::  Usually  it 
sheer  folly  to  make  predictio 
about  fishing  and  about  trout  fis 
ing  in  particular.  So  many  el 
ments  enter  into  the  picture  tli 
conditions  can  change  complet" 
within  a  very  short  time,  and  th 
will  always  be  disappointed 
glers  who  will  swear  that  fish' 
is  terrible  no  matter  what  con 


In  our  showrooms  will  be  found  an  extensive 
collection  of  fine  English  Antiques. 

DOUGLAS  GURRY 


Entire  Seventh  Floor 

5  EAST  57th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  Curry  announces 
the  opening  of  a  sum- 
mer shop  at  Three 
Corners,  Ridgefield, 
Connecticut. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


for  vou 


■New  beauh  awaits  those  who  visit 
imp's.  For  here,  amid  treasures  in 
ing  diversity.  twcnt\  new  pal- 
es of  interior  decoration  have 
f  been  create*!. 

i  )New  kimono  rooms ...  new  jewelr\ 
jillisplavs  ami  new  treasures  from 
^  throughout  the  world  will  now  greet 
I  lisitors  to  San  Francisco. 

I  I'erhaps  \ou  too  will  have  the  plea- 
Ikure  of  adding  vour  name  to  the 
anuui:- Gump  guest  hooks... already 
I  containing  signatures  of  61.000  en- 
|  (  phusiastic  visitors. 

^  firienfa/ mm*/  ( >*t  reflet*  m 


lions  te.ilK  an  In  spite  of  all  this 
W*  forecast  u  near-record  season 
(or  trout  fishermen  and  lor  tlm  ■<■ 
who  no  alter  salmon  as  well,  lor 
we  have  1 1  <  rived  word  (nun  Nova 
S»otia  thai  a  large  and  early  run 
is  antu  1 1 i.i I t  i I  As  l.ii  as  tin-  neai 
by  trout  streams  are  unKerned, 
eiptrtl  have  told  us  thai  there  i- 
more  iiisii  I  life  than  in  live  years, 
and  that  stream  i  onditions  in  gen 
eral  arc  better  than  normal.  \s 
we  write,  the  best  of  the  season 
is  still  ahead.  Most  streams  arc 
still  a  little  high  and  the  larger 
hatches  of  Hies  have  not  occurred 
as  yet.  The  May  fly  season  is  still 
several  weeks  off.  Nevertheless 
many  line  catches  of  dig  fish  have 
already  been  made  more  of  them 
and  of  larger  average  size  than 
usual  for  this  time  of  year.  So  far 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
have  been  ahead  of  New  York- 
State  and  lower  New  Kngland, 
and  it  is  still  too  early  to  hear 
from  Vermont  and  Maine,  for  the 
ice  hasn't  gone  out  of  some  of  the 
streams  and  ponds  as  yet.  My  the 
time  this  reaches  you,  however, 
the  chances  will  be  excellent  on 
your  favorite  stream,  wherever 
it  may  happen  to  be. 

I  )i )  \ou   si  iL  inn  I  \  swc.ii.' 

(Continued  front  page  42) 

A  few  days  later,  in  Kiangwan, 
the  civic  center  of  the  Municipality 
of  Greater  Shanghai,  the  official 
lined  up  fifty  couples  on  the  steps 
of  the  mayor's  impressive  new 
building.  The  brides  were  dressed 
in  white  wedding  gowns  of  West- 
ern pattern;  the  grooms  in  dark 
suits.  At  two  dollars  a  couple,  the 
official  married  the  lot! 

Perhaps  this  new  marriage 
method  is  a  good  one;  but,  as  a 
world  wanderer,  I  regard  it  with 
a  somewhat  jaundiced  eye,  for  I 
know  that,  someday,  such  innova- 
tions as  these  will  bring  about  a 
certain  sameness  which  will  tend 
to  take  the  fun  out  of  travel. 


Well 


n  nic  nine  re- 


lic reel 


750  POST  STRUT  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
2200  KAIAKAUA  AVE.  •  HONOLULU 


salmon 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

salmon.  I  stood  beside  him  and 
counted  ten  salmon.  1  watched 
him  hook  two  of  them  and  lose 
them,  at  which  I  was  secretly  glad. 
Then,  being  out  of  hooks,  the  man 
prepared  to  leave.  I  felt  that  the 
fish  were  too  frightened  to  take  a 
fly  so  I  started  down  the  pool  on 
my  way  home. 

Glancing  out  over  the  water  as 
I  walked  I  was  surprised  to  see  a 
salmon  rise.  I  had  been  fishing 
over  those  fish  for  hours  without 
seeing  a  rise  and  now  suddenly 
one  of  them  was  rising!  I  stripped 
off  some  line  and  started  casting. 
When  I  had  about  forty  feet  of 
line  in  the  air  I  let  the  fly  drop 
on  the  water  about  twenty  feet 
short  of  the  salmon  that  had 
risen.  I  started  to  strip  off  more 
line  to  cast  the  rest  of  the  way. 
No  sooner  had  the  bivisible 
(Continued  on  page  85) 


unlike 

the  DUKE  OF  WINDSOR 

you  don'l  have  to  lug  your  "pel"  mullrcs*  from  lown  lo 
country.  Simmon's  lhnulyre«t«  in  both  your  house* 
assure  you  .  .  uninterruptedly  .  .  perfect  sleep.  Illus- 
trated, lor  the  country  house,  charmingly  quilted  pa-l<  I 
head  boards  and  mulching  spreads,  lieuutyresl  mullress, 
*39..r>0  to  $100.  Chinlz  head  boards,  five  styles,  1 39,50. 
Spreads  to  match, $29..r>0. 


//  I/  /.  .S  PHOTOGRAPH  tl.HI  W 
in'//  /;<•  »vnt  iii  nnxwpr  lo  ytmi  in- 
tin  iiliml  iiu/nirir*  on  hrilroom 
furnishing*.   Atlilrp**  Dofit.  I.. 


house  of  lii'ii  ii  I  i  f  ii  I  lied» 
420   MADISON   AVKNI  K,   N.  V. 


Phone  WI<  kernhiim  2-1360 


fOR  COLORFUL  SUMMER  REDR00MS 


Look  at  your  bedrooms  with  new  eyes;  picture  in  each 
the  added  interest  of  just  the  right  pastel  shade  in  one  of  these  exquisite 
new  percale  sets,  with  its  graceful  embroidery,  monogram  and  applique 
border  in  white.  <T  Superb  in  quality  and  exclusive  in  design,  these  new 
bed  sets  are  well  within  the  realm  of  conservative  trousseau  budgets. 

A  WIDE  SELECTION 
OF    PASTEL  SHADES 

Set  of  2  top  sheets  for  single 
bed  and  2  pillow  cases  .  $39 
Set  of  1  top  sheet  for  double 
bed  and  2  pillow  cases  $29 
Individual  monograms 

included 
Plain  colored  under 
sheets  to  match 
For  single  bed. 

each  $5.75 

For  double  bed. 
each  $6.75 


May  be  ordered  by  mail. 
Color  swatches  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 


NEW  YORK  :  750  FIFTH  AVENUE 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  478  POST  STREET 


THESE  PASTEL  PERCALE  SHEETS 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  FROG" 

by  GABRIELLI 

This  moment  of  childish  apprehension  captured 
by  a  master,  and  immortalized  in  bronze,  is  a 
whimsical  and  enduring  decoration  for  your 
garden. 

The  figure  is  typical  of  the  fine  bronze  and  lead 
statuary  of  various  sizes  included  in  our  selection, 
identified  as  Number  74  in  our  collection — $330.00. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  furnish  circulation  pumps 
for  foundations. 

If  you  have  problems  in  the  designing  of  tout 
garden,  or  the  selection  of  suitable  settings  for 
garden  ornamentations,  you  will  find  our  Con- 
sulting Service  most  helpfuL 

Mm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

16  East  52nd  Street       New  lnrk 


Prince  of  W~alr*  Dining  Set . . .  conpletr.  f  192.50 

Make  an  outdoor  "room* 

Dine,  rest  or  plav  on  vonr  lawn  (or  porch )  by 
equipping  it  with  suitable  furniture  and  games. 

We  have  an  entire  floor  in  our  Shop  devoted 
to  summer  furniture  and  the  articles  necessary 
to  fill  your  plav  hours  with  pleasure. 

Send  for  "Play  Hour*~ — a  shop  in  a  book  crm- 
la i nine  everything  for  summer  sport  and  play 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co. 

MADISof  AVENUE  AT  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


3f 


Chicago  -tori   Wmm  i  'mgpMm  A 


COUNTING 
SHEEP 

ZYLPHA  S.  MORTON 


At  the  sheep  dog  trials, 
rveithtown.  August.  1956 


It  was  a  clear  bright  day.  one 
of  the  best  that  Scotland  has 
to  offer,  when  I  arrived  in  Keith 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning  one 
day  last  summer.  I  had  come  from 
Aberdeen  by  train  to  take  my  seat 
in  a  grandstand,  facing  a  green 
meadow  topped  by  rolling  hills. 
At  one  end  of  the  meadow  a  group 
of  shepherds,  with  their  dogs  on 
leash  stood  leisurely  talking  to 
one  another. 

Perhaps  at  some  time  you  may 
have  seen,  in  the  moving  pictures 
or  on  the  stage,  dogs  that  could 
count — add.  subtract,  and  divide. 
I  had  come  here  to  see  an  exhibi- 
tion of  ordinary  dogs  doing  arith- 
metic as  a  part  of  their  everyday 
lives — here  on  the  meadow  in 
front  of  the  grandstand  the 
famous  sheep  dog  trials  were  about 
to  take  place.  I  had  read  of  these 
competitions  before  I  visited  Scot- 
land, and  wondered  which  of  the 
two.  the  sheep  or  the  dog.  was  on 
trial.  I  know  now  that  it  is  de- 
cidedly the  dog.  The  idea  of  the 
competition  is  this:  the  sheep  dog. 
with  the  aid  of  commands  from 
the  shepherd,  competes  with  the 
other  dogs  in  doing  certain  jobs 
common  to  herding  sheep,  such  as 
bringing,  driving,  penning,  and 
shedding.  All  of  these  jobs  must 
be  accomplished  in  the  best  style, 
according  to  the  rigid  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  trials,  and  with 
the  least  number  of  commands 
from  the  shepherd,  who  directs  the 
work  by  means  of  arm  signals, 
calls,  or  whistles,  depending  on 
the  training  of  the  dog. 

Xow  we  sat  in  the  grandstand 
waiting  for  the  starter  to  come 
from  his  white  tent  to  begin  the 
trials.  I  bought  a  program  for 
threepence  and  read  up  on  the 
rules  and  point  scoring.  Each  dog 
was  to  have  three  sheep  to  work 
with,  a  local  chemist  having  put 
his  whole  flock  of  two  hundred  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Sheep  Dog 
Association.  There  was  an  impos- 
ing list  of  owners'  names— Hugh 
Craig,  Mark  of  Loch  Ronald. 
Wigtonshire,  Donald  MacDonald, 
Milton  of  Cairnborrow.  Hunuy, 
and  a  host  of  others — names  to 
roll  on  the  tongue  with  a  rich 
Scottish  burr.  The  names  of  the 
dogs  were  equally  fascinating: 
Shona.  Fly.  Trim.  Lass.  Whin, 
Moss-Mirk.    Twiff,    Hop,  MirL 


Ayr.  and  Glen.  The  majority 
the  dogs  were  black,  marked 
white  face,  chest,  and  paws.  \ 
of  them  had  long  tails.  Ordii 
looking  "dogs  they  were,  until 
saw  them  in  action.  I  was 
pletely  surprised  to  find  them 
different  from  the  traditional 
English  Sheep  Dog.  those 
shaggy   dogs  with  their 
woolly  heads  and  long  hair. 
Scottish  sheep  dogs  were 
smaller  and  much  more  alert 
ing,  resembling  in  general 
ance  a  lean,  small  Collie. 

At  last  it  is  time  to  begin 
program,  eight-thirty  by  the 
All  the  dogs'  names  have 
balloted  and  they  will  be  en 
in  the  order  drawn.  The  ro 
consists  of  the  master 
the  dog  on  the  field,  unit 
him.  and  giving  him  the  comnr 
to  find  the  three  sheep  which  1 
been  put  out  to  graze  on  the  1 
some  time  before.  The  first  < 
comes  out.  nose  to  the  ground 
a  second,  then  shoots  across 
widest  part  of  the  meadow,  al 
the  brow  of  the  hills,  disappc 
in  a  hollow,  appears  again  to  k 
back  at  bis  master  for  a  sigp 
then  triumphantly  discovers 
sheep  placidly  nibbling  the  gi 
on  the  slope. 

From  that  moment  on  the 
terest  was  tense.  The  dog  craw 
slowly  along  the  ground,  can 
not  to  startle  the  sheep,  all 
time  drawing  closer,  drawing 
invisible  circle  around  the  th 
grazing  animals.  Suddenly  tl 
looked  up,  saw  the  dog  and 
lowed  him  to  start  them  sloi 
back  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  a 
across  the  meadow.  In  the  me 
time,  while  the  dog  had  bt 
rounding  up  the  sheep,  men  1 
pfeccd  two  fences  in  the  meadow 
leaving  an  opening  like  a  gate  baj 
tween  the  two  horizontal  section 
Through  this  gate,  not  around  flfl 
fence,  the  dog  had  to  brir.;  ha 
charges.  Two  of  the  sheep  beaafl 
straight  for  the  gate.  then,  almfld 
at  the  opening,  shied  off  and  nfl 
for  the  end  of  the  fence.  A  fjffl 
went  up  from  the  watchers.  C^H 
be  drive  them  through? 
were  so  stupid.  With  patience  H 
\  eloped  through  years  the  dad 
crawled  around  them,  slowly  incM 
ing  them  back  towards  the  aH 
until  thev  final!'-  squeezed  throS 
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Antiques,  Art 
Objects  and  Lamps 
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The  Loveland  Con- 
sole is  typical  of  the 
many  True-  Krplii  as 
in  the  Manor  House 
Collection.  Like  its 
original,  it  is  huilt, 
carved  and  polished 
by  the  hands  of  ar- 
tist-craftsmen. 
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One  of  America's  most  ilislinguisheil  golf,  salt  water  pool,  archery,  tennis, 
hotels  provides  everything  for  your  social  program.  88  up  per  day,  room 
pleasure  at  Murray  Bay!  Championship     with  bath  and  meals.  Opens  June  28th. 
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Stack  Shatters 
World  Skeet  Record 
With  Xpert  Shot  Shells! 


BOBBY  STACK  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Nation- 
al 20-Gauge  Skeet  Cham- 
pion, recently  proved  again 
that  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
gun  pointers  of  all  time.  He 
set  a  new  Long-Run  World 
Record  at  Skeet  with  Xpert 
Skeet  shells,  breaking  364 
targets  without  a  miss  at 
Santa  Monica!  The  previous 
World  Record  of  350 
straight  also  was  made  with 
Xpert  Skeet  shells  by  E.  A. 
Lindsell  of  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Bobby  Stack's  phenomenal 
shooting  with  Xpert  shells 
proved  again  the  remark- 
able uniformity  of  Western 
ammunition!  Stack  hardly 
could  have  made  this  record 
without  the  perfect  patterns 
and  uniform  velocity  of  the 
shells  he  used. 

Let  us  send  you  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Western  Trap 
and  Skeet  Equipment  Man- 
ual, with  full  particulars  of 
the  Xpert  Skeet  Load, 
White  Flyer  Targets  and 
Western  Master  Skeet  Traps. 


WORLD'S  CHAMPION  AMMUNITION 


Western  Cartridge  Company, 
t)ept.  F'93,  East  Alton,  111. 

Please  mail  the  latest  edition  of  the  Western  Trap  and  Skeet 
Equipment  Manual  to: 


Name. 


L_ 


Address  

Post  Office  State . 


three  abreast.  A  cheer  went  up  as 
this  first  task  was  accomplished, 
but  never  for  an  instant  did  the 
dog  relax  his  attention,  never  did 
he  let  the  sheep  do  what  they 
wanted,  running  around  them  con- 
tinually as  he  led  them  on  to  the 
next  job,  the  penning.  According 
to  the  rules  in  the  program,  a  dog 
could  be  disqualified  if  he  so  much 
as  touched  the  wool  of  the  sheep, 
and  here,  I  imagined,  would  lie 
the  great  danger  in  these  next  two 
events,  the  penning  and  shedding. 

A  small  wooden  pen  with  an 
equally  small  gate  had  been  set 
up  beyond  the  fence,  and  towards 
this  the  dog,  under  the  shepherd's 
commands,  began  to  work  the 
sheep.  The  sheep  wanted  to  nibble. 
The  dog  wanted  to  move.  Sud- 
denly one  pale-faced,  black-footed 
sheep  whirled  around  in  the  dog's 
face  and  stamped  its  foot,  a  pic- 
ture of  wrath,  if  one  can  picture 
an  angry  sheep.  A  laugh  went  up 
from  the  grandstand,  but  to  the 
shepherd  and  the  dog  it  was  more 
serious  business.  One  skittish  sheep 
might  easily  influence  the  others, 
and  once  out  of  control,  the  dog 
would  not  have  an  easy  time  of 
it.  Again  with  infinite  patience, 
careful  reasoning,  and  unshaken 
calm  the  dog  went  on,  and  before 
I  could  half  see  how  it  was  done 
the  sheep  were  not  only  quiet,  but 
safely  inside  the  pen  and  the  dog 
was  closing  the  gate  with  his  nose. 
We  all  drew  breath  and  prepared 
for  the  last  and  most  difficult 
trial  of  them  all.  that  of  shedding. 


This  was  the  arithmetic  problen 
of  division.  The  shepherd  pointe 
to  one  sheep  with  his  crook  anJ 
the  dog  spotted  the  one  he  meant! 
All  of  them  were  then  release 
from  the  pen  and  the  dog  start 
them  off  on  a  merry  chase  arounJ 
the  meadow.  In  the  meantime  th| 
sheep,  evidently  tiring  of  the  ga 
in  which  they  had  so  little  to  sajl 
were  growing  more  unmanageablj 
every  minute.  I  heard  an  old  Scot 
man  say  to  his  companion  ne 
me,  "Aye,  he'll  have  a  hard  tin 
of  it.  The  sheep  are  very  thror 
the  day."  I  felt  that  I  knew 
meaning  of  throng  even  though 
was  a  new  word  to  me. 

The  dog's  problem  now  was 
bring  the  three  sheep  down 
slope  and  separate  from  the  othfii 
two  the  one  pointed  at  by  tt 
shepherd.  It  was  the  high  spot 
the  program,  and  we  all  waite 
expectantly.  All  I  can  say  is  thd 
he  did  it,  for  even  though  I  sal 
it  done,  I  cannot  describe  the  ui[ 
canny "  judgment   that  was  dij 
played  by  that  small  black  do 
There  was  a  period  of  waiting, 
watching,  of  crawling  up  the  sic 
— then  long,  long  periods  of  1) 
still,  and  suddenly,  action! 
dog   ran   around   the  sheep 
breakneck  speed,  then,  swift 
lightning,  darted  in  between 
two  and  the  marked  one  befo 
we  could  draw  a  breath.  Che 
broke  out  from  the  watchers 
the    stands,   and    the  shephe] 
proudly  commanded  the  dog 
drive  his  charges  off  the  field  inl 
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road   Mis  inal         >>\ir  .mil 
„  hn«l  done  wrll 

Thrrr  weir  if         i-nti  ir  in 

lit  cour*r  oi  tlx-  tiny,  but  many 
Ibtrr  dt.<««|vialilu*«l  in  thr  second  ot 
tin!  event,  mi  (In-  program  moved 
|§  twtftly.  It  ww  wrll  on  in 
afternoon,  however,  that  one 
g.nr  .1  nin>t  beautiful  per 
nuance  .mil  m.iilr  .1  perfect 
..a  record  never  before  made 
the  history  of  the  North  British 
khrrp  l^'c  Irials   ["he  perform 

dntT  even  i"i'i«'  remarkable 

Cf  the  shepherd  nave  hi-  don 
IK  am  iiimm.imU.  It  was  a 
lltmpion's  performance,  and  the 
prst  prise  was  hi* — fifteen  pounds 
English  money,  and  the  .\le\- 
linder  Challenge  Cup.  a  trophy 
vhich  the  owner  had  won  twice 
eforc  at  these  trials. 
It  wa>  a  day  long  to  be  re- 
lbered.  and  a-  I  hoarded  the 
Irani  back  to  \berdeen  1  felt  a- 
liretl  w  if  I  myself  had  been  in 
the  competition,  How  happy  I 
is  though  to  have  had  the  op- 
tunitv  of  watching  these  ama/- 
|ngdog«  at  work  Circus  and  stage 
gs  no  longer  hold  any  charm  for 
e,  for  the  sheep  dogs  have  set  a 
Standard  which  is  hard  to  equal. 

I  or  the 
country  library 

rANKI  I  i\  I       \\n  by  Gerard 
Lambert.  A  timely  and  straight- 
forward account  of  the  voyage  of 
)the  Yankee  and  the  Atlantic  to 
ritish  waters  during  the  summer 
)f  1935.  and  of  the  J  class  racing 
it  took  place  during  that  sum- 
Ot  special  interest  are  the 
Jtographs  with  which  this  book 
profusely  and  beautifully  illus- 
lted.  It  should  have  a  particular 
eal  at  this  time  not  only  for 
itsmen  in   general,  and  the 
ly  loyal  supporters  and  ad- 
ers  of  the  Yankee  in  particu- 
but    for    laymen    as  well, 
ling  as  it  does  at  a  time  when 
everyone  is  intensely  interested  in 
America's  Cup  situation.  Now 
it  Mr.  Sopwith's  two  Endeav- 
rs  have  reached  these  shores  it 
pleasant  to  recall  the  cordial 
eption  that  was  accorded  the 
|l"<j«/tt>  and  the  good  sportsman- 
iip  that  prevailed  throughout  the 
traces.  So.  Scribners. 
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(Continued  jrom  page  SI) 

touched  the  water  than  the  salmon 
[that  had  risen  left  his  resting 
I  place  and  swam  swiftly  over  to  the 
f.  He  took  it  coming  toward  me 
I  with  a  sucking  noise  similar  to 
that  sometimes  made  by  a  bass 
taking  a  bass  bug.  From  my  posi- 
tion on  the  high  bank  I  was  able 
to  see  everything  clearly.  For  ten 
minutes  I  kept  the  fish  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  pool  where  the 
dangers  due  to  the  lumps  of  sod 
I  were  minimized  by  my  height 
ave  the  water.  In  the  end  the 
fish  had  his  way  and  went  up- 
stream in  spite  of  anything  I  could 
do  to  stop  him,  and  in  spite  of  the 
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ou  Find  It 
In  The  Old  Souths 
Brick  Built  Homes,  As  Nowheres  Else 

flSome  more  brick  truth  tellin'  facts]} 
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H 

flH       \ mi  in.n  have  heard  .1  limit  now  ;i 

MM  thi  gran'd  idd)  of  a  gri  ai 

Mm\~ 

Calhoun.  Another  had  Ins  fiery  say  .ilxiur 
wantin'  liberty,  an"  if  he  couldn't  hiivc  it,  would  just 
an  soon  take  death — Patrick  Henry.  The  other  of  the 
three  did  a  powerful  lot  of  things,  an'  several  others 
on  the  side,  among  which  minht  he  noted  a  certain 
Bill  of  Rights,  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  an' 
the  designin'  of  many  a  fine  old  Virginia  home  place, 
an'  not  a  lew  public 

buil  din's— Mr.  swn»aswiwa»s»w»». 
Thomas  Jefferson 
was  his  name. 

Nqw  I  ain't  goin' 
to  wax  up  eloquent 
about  these  great 
outstandin'  men, 
'cause  there's  no  call 
to.  Thev  can  get 
along  a-plenty  with- 
out anythin'  I  can 
say,  or  you  either  for 
that  matter.  But 
they  took  a  hand  in 
Charlotte  Court 
House  an'  that's 
where  we-all  is  at 
right  now. 

The  Court  House 
itself*  Mr.  Jefferson 
designed.  An'  it's 
brick,  'cause  he 
wouldn't  have  a 
thing  to  do  with  a 
buildin'  that  wasn't. 
1  was  his  notion — 
an'  founded  on  no 
little  considerable 
reasons,  that  brick 
was  Old  Virginia's 
best  buildin'  material  any  way  you  take  it. 

Seems  as  how,  when  the  Charlotte  folks  wanted  a 
court  house,  they  wanted  him  to  do  the  designin'. 
But  he  was  so  alfircd  busy  bein'  a  statesman  an'  such 
like,  that  he  wouldn't  take  the  time  off. 

Then  six  of  Charlotte's  rangy  six-footers,  all 
dressed  up  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  waited  on  him  at 
Monticello.  Endin"  by  his  doin'  the  design.  An' 
there  the  Court  House  stands  today,  an'  a  mighty 
beautiful  buildin'  of  brick  it  is — an'  will  keep  on 
stayin'  such. 

Nearby  is  the  Calhoun  home-place — also  brick. 
A  fine  example  of  a  modest  sized  early  Virginia  home- 
place,  done  in  rich  warm  brick  an'  wearin'  well  too. 

Not  so  far  away,  is  the  foundation  of  the  Patrick 
Henry  place.  Just  the  foundation,  mind  you.  The 
house  burned  down  a  spell  back.  It  was  wood.  That 
I  reckon,  sets  you  a-thinkin',  without  my  remindin' 
you  why  it  burned  clear  down  to  the  ground. 

To  the  observin'  persons  who  are  more  an'  more 
comin'  down  to  our  old  South,  an'  messin'  around 
lookin'  for  romance,  moonlight,  crinolines,  Jasmine, 
slave  quarters,  an'  maybe  mint  juleps,  they  sure 
enough  go  away  rememberin'  one  outstandin'  thing. 


Here's  the  old  brick-built  Calhoun  home-place  at  Charlotte  Court 
House,  Virginia.  For  a  spell  it  was  an  inn  where  John  Randolph 
with  hit  coach  an*  four  an  servants  ali  liveried  up,  used  to  stop  by. 


That  thing  bein',  that  the  finest  old  home  places  ore 
brick  built. 

'Course  they  could  have  been  wood  made,  there 
wasn't  any  scarcity  of  it  in  them  days.  But  to  their 
notion  tnerc  wasn't  enough  i|uality  in  wood.  Not 
enough  to  put  it  all  over  the  outside  of  a  house  where 
it  would  keep  showin'! 

Si  whether  it  was  a  (ieorgian  one,  like  Westovcr, 
or  the  Virginia  Colonial,  set  a-goin'  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
brick  was  the  quality  material  for  the  big-rich  quality 
folks'  homes.   Yes,  an'  the  little  rich  too. 

'Course,  there's  been  a  powerful  lot  of  copyin'  our 
Southern  architecture,  but  morc'n  a  plenty  of  it  has 
been  mighty  disappointing  mostly  l>ccausc  the  wrong 

brick  was  used. 

Vou  may  not  know 
it.  That's  why  I  am 
tellin'  you.  Mr.  Jeff- 
erson made  his  own 
brick  for  Monticello 
an'  Poplar  Forest,  his 
retreat  home.  An' 
they  warn't  anyhcre- 
an'- there  brick  cither. 
They  was  brick  made 
a  certain  size  he 
knew  wouldn't  make 
just  any  old  mean 
lookin'  wall,  but 
somethin'  you  could 
keep  on  lookin'  at, 
an'  be  glad  you  waa 
a-lookin'.  An'  quite 
as  important,  other 
folks  would  always 
be  feelin'  the  same 
way  about  it.  So 
that's  as  how  we 
took  to  makin'  brick 
with  Mr.  Jefferson  as 
our  guide,  an'  we 
didn't  go  wrong. 

It's  whv  our  Old 
Virginia  Brick  make 
such  a  contentin' 
lookin'  wall  with  beauty  all  over  it.  A  warm 
colored  wall,  that  makes  you  feel  it's  been  a  long 
time  up.  Which  is  for  no  reason  at  all,  only  that 
they  have  a  way  of  bein'  born-old.  Have  a  sure- 
enough  rime-toned  look,  like  a  plenty  of  brick 
makers  have  laid  awake  nights  tryin'  to  get,  an' 
haven't  nohow  got  'em  yet. 

If  you  like,  we  might  make  more  of  these  Mr. 
Jefferson  bricks  than  we  need  for  our  home  folks  down 
here,  an'  let  you  have  some.  But  we  ain't  goin'  to 
run  ourselves  ragged  pesterin'  you  to  buy  'em. 

We  are  kind  of  leisurely  down  here,  an'  like  to  live 
in  a  friendly  easy  goin'  way.  Just  the  same  we'd 
dislike  mighty  much  to  have  you  build  a  home  of  any 
old  nearby  brick,  an'  be  disappointed  with  it,  when 
you  saw  some  built  with  ourn. 

Might  even  send  you  some  printin'  about  these 
bricks.   But  you've  got  to  bother  a  bit  an'  ask  for  it. 

Henry  Garden 

Brick  Maker  J  or 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Co. 

with  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  Guide 


More  Than  a  Million  of  Our  Bricks  Used  in  Sew  Buildings — University  of  Virginia. 

Old  Pirqinia  Brick  Company 
Salem,  Uircjinia 
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...AND  A  LONG  ONE 


SMARTNESS  and  economv  . . .  swank  and  savings  .  .  .  the  two  are  happily 
wedded  in  the  Plymouth  "Westchester  ".  You'll  like  its  extra  roominess 
(116"  wheelbase)  ...  its  greater  economy.  It  is  engineered  and  built 
to  be  the  station  wagon  that  stands  up  best.  Equipped  with  curtains, 
or  regular  windows  all  around  with  window-lift  controls  . .  .  comfortable, 
rattle-proof  seats  for  eight  passengers  .  .  .  plus  the  famous  Plymouth 
Hydraulic  Brakes.  See  your  nearest  Chrysler,  Dodge  or  De  Soto  dealer. 

PLYMOUTH  WESTCHESTER" 


WHAT  CAN  A 
CUV  SEE  IN 
TRAP  SHOOTING? 


SKEET...  PHOOEY. 
DOUBLE  PHOOEY  ! 


^  a*id  TRAP  sakovte/tA 
ay/tee  on  • 

SHUR  SHOT  SHHLS 


WHETHER  your  shooting  is  done 
at  skeet,  traps  or  in  the  field, 
there's  no  reason  to  wind  up  a  day's 
sport  with  a  gun-cleaning  session. 
Shoot  Shur  Shot  shells!  They  ha»e 
KXEAXBORE priming— 100%  non- 
corrosive,  non-pi0ing,  non-fouling. 
You  can  forget  all  about  cleaning 
your  gun. 

And  when  it  comes  to  shooting — 
Shur  Shot  is  easy  on  recoil  and  hard 


KLEASBORE  mnd  SHUR  SHOT  are  reentered  trade  mat.s  of  Remington  Arms  Company.  Inc. 


on  targets.  It  throws  a  balanced  pat- 
tern. Remember — Shur  Shot  is  a 
Remington  product  and  "if  it's 
Remington — it's  right.'" 

Remington. 

(SflPl!) 


rocks  the  local  fisherman  had 
rained  in  ahead  of  him  in  an  at- 
tempt to  drive  him  back. 

Upstream  he  went  until  I  felt 
my  line  snagged.  Reeling  in  as  I 
walked  up  along  the  bank,  I  saw 
my  line  go  under  a  large  timber — 
and  about  eight  feet  out  in  the 
current  beyond  it  was  my  fish. 
Hanging  precariously  to  the  top  of 
the  bank  with  my  left  hand,  I 
stood  on  none  too  secure  footing 
at  the  water's  edge  and  pushed 
my  rod  down  into  the  water  in  an 
attempt  to  loosen  the  line  where  it 
was  caught  at  the  leader  knot.  The 
net  result  of  this  maneuver  was  to 
have  my  tip  catch  near  the  line 
and  stick  there  so  that  when  I 
drew  the  rod  back  only  the  butt 
and  midsection  came  free.  The 
fish  meanwhile  had  remained  mo- 
tionless, so  I  sat  down  on  the  bank 
to  consider.  The  local  fisherman 
stood  beside  me  and  laughed.  "I 
guess  if  you  want  him  you'll  have 
to  swim  for  him." 

I  laughed  wtyly,  too,  as  I 
watched  the  fish  hang  motionless 
in  the  current.  He  was  a  big  fish 
,  and  I  hated  to  lose  him.  Then  I 
thought  "why  not  swim?"  After 
all  I  certainly  wasn't  getting  any- 
where very  fast  sitting  there  on 
the  bank.  We  were  alone  at  the 
pool,  out  of  sight  of  everyone  but 
some  men  who  were  haying  a  few 
hundred  yards  away  in  a  field. 

In  no  time  I  had  stripped  off 
my  clothes  and.  taking  my  short 
gaff,  I  dropped  to  the  water's  edge 
and  plunged  in.  I  hooked  the  gaff 
into  the  timbers  to  hold  against 
the  current  while  I  worked  with 
my  right  to  free  the  tip  joint 
which  was  about  six  feet  below  the 
surface.  I  came  up  out  of  breath 
and  slid  the  tip  up  on  the  bank 
where  the  local  fisherman  took  it. 
"He's  taken  a  lot  of  line,"  he 
reported.  I  took  the  line  in  my 
hand  and  pulled.  It  wouldn't  give. 
Then  as  I  relaxed  I  felt  it  being 
pulled  out.  Again  I  tried  to  pull 
it  back  but  met  the  same  solid  re- 
sistance. The  line  would  run  out 
through  the  snag  but  jammed 
when  I  tried  to  bring  it  in. 

There  seemed  only  one  thing  to 
do  if  I  were  to  get  the  fish.  I  dove 
down  again.  With  my  gaff  I  hung 
to  the  submerged  timbers  till  my 
left  hand  closed  on  the  line  where 
it  came  out  on  the  other  side  of 
the  snag.  I  loosed  the  gaff  and 
came  up  to  the  surface.  Using  my 
legs  and  my  right  hand,  which 
held  the  gaff,  I  was  able  to  drift 
slowly  down  with  the  current.  My 
left  hand  slid  down  along  the  line. 
At  last  I  felt  the  leader  loop.  I 
could  feel  the  fish  then,  too.  I  was 
using  a  nine  foot  leader  made  up 
of  fifteen  inch  strands  of  gut. 
Mechanically  I  counted  the  knots 
as  they  passed  through  my  fingers. 
One — two — three — four — five.  My 
grip  on  the  leader  tightened.  I 
lifted  the  fish  toward  the  top.  I 
slid  my  gaff  forward.  I  saw  the 
salmon  as  he  came  to  the  surface. 
There  was  a  mass  of  foam  and 
white  water  from  his  splashing.  I 
poised  the  gaff — but  the  leader  in 
my  left  hand  went  slack.  The  fish, 
alas,  was  gone  much  to  my  disgust. 
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~fr[pw  Your  Car 

can  be  Completely  Beautiful 
with  Tires  Coated  with 

*WHIZ  TIRE  COATING 

to  Match  Smart  Body  Colors 

WHITE  GREEN 
YELLOW  BLUE 
RED 

'A  Pure  Liquid  Rubber  Coating  that  will 
not  chip  or  peel.  Applied  with  brush. 
PINT  COATS  5  TIRES 

White,  Black  — Pint  $1.00— Quart  $1.75 
Gollon  $6.25;  Colors— Pints  only,  $1  50 


TIRE  COATINGS 

EQUAL  TO  FACTORY- BUILT  WALLS 


The  Perfect  Vacation  Sandal 


Woven  by  Mexico's  Indians  of  natural  un- 
polished steerhide  and  distinctive  because 
no  two  pairs  are  ever  the  same  design. 
Durable  enough  to  hike  in,  yet  soft  and 
light  enough  to  use  as  a  house  slipper. 
The  perfect  all  purpose  summer  footwear. 

PER  PAIR  POSTPAID  $3.75 

ALL  SIZES  FOR  MEN  OR  WOMEN 


To  order  send  an  outlii 


of 


fool  and  mention  shoe  fixe. 

OLD  MEXICO  S"OP 

SANTA  FE  — NEW  MEXICO 


BELL 


FLETCHER,  Ltd 


INTERIOR  DECORATORS 
CONSULTANT  SERVICE 


654  Madison  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 
Rrgtitl  4-S670 


11  Nt»kurv  <i 

BOSTON 
Ksnmore  6094 
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VI    INI  VU'll  s| 

\YI  DDINQ  PART1I  S 


Iba  nearly  alwav*  find 
Crral  Western  al  wrd- 
dint:  parties!  This  la- 
nu'ii*  wine,  aix  limes 
honored  sinee  1867  as 
one  of  the  world's  great 
champagne*,  add*  ihe 
fin.il  ton,  h  of  gaiety  to 
life'*  >;r.'.it  moment*. 
Made  by  the  French 
method  of  slow  frrmen- 
Ution  in  the  l>ottle. 


i  ii  I  <  w  «  ii  nii'ii.x  i 

|*NT  VALLEY  WINE  CO.  •  Rill  IMS.  N.Y. 
"OrtM  r liwn  far  (A»  Grral  M  .  ' 
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•  MORE  BEAUTY 

•  ECONOMY  •  CONVENIENCE 

•  USABLE  SPACE  •  ACCESSIBILITY 
EXCLUSIVELY  IN 
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I  swam  It.ti  k  to  the  bank  ami 
-ii  down     I'hi'ti ,  Ixiaiisc   I   w  i 
dretaed  fur  it,  or  rather  undressed 
Iki  it,  I  iw.im  mil  In  a  willow  sii.ik 

in  the  deep  part  of  tin-  pool  .mil 

salvaged  two  Jock  Scotts,  ,i  lll.uk 
Dose,  .mil  a  nine-foot  leader  in 
v  I  condition  that  smnr  un- 
fortunate anvjers  had  evidently 
hum:  tip  and  there  losl . 

iMul-sumiiuT  skiinc 
in  (  kili 

( Continued  from  page  44) 

Also,  do  not  fail  to  bring  a 
really  i*ood  pair  of  climbing  seal- 
-kin-,  clip-on  ty|>e,  not  stick-on 
variety  which  are  an  infernal 
nui«anuv  You  will  net  plenty  of 
climbing,  and  skins  are  a  godsend 
on  a  three  to  five  hour  climb. 

(let  yourself  a  good  capacious 
rucksack  of  the  Norwegian  model 
with  a  metal  frame  which  holds 
the  sack  away  from  your  back 
and  thus  prevents  perspiration, 
bring  good  dark  glasses  and  also 
■■nine  eft u  ienl  sunburn  oil  as  the 
sun  up  at  oooo  or  10.000  feet  can 
play  the  devil  with  your  skin.  In 
selecting  clothes,  get  gabardine  or 
any  smooth  cloth  in  preference  to 
anything  woolly  which  catches  the 
snow.  Many  runners  find  "plus- 
fours"  of  the  golf  type  preferable 
to  the  long  ski  trousers,  as  they 
give  one  more  freedom  and  do  not 
chafe  the  ankles.  A  good  pair  of 
boots  i>  ess-ntial.  A  good  pair  of 
leather  mitts,  lined  with  wool, 
having  only  the  thumb  protrud- 
ing, are  best.  As  regards  ski  socks, 
the  greasy  wool  variety  are  best. 

Wax  can  be  bought  in  Santiago, 
and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  bring- 
ing any  unless  you  have  a  particu- 
lar favorite.  One  can  get  Nor- 
wegian Ostbye  wax,  and  the  local 
makes  are  quite  satisfactory. 

It  is  far  from  necessary  to  be 
expert  in  order  to  enjoy  skiing  in 
Chile.  It  is  possible,  without  any- 
trouble,  to  find  anything  from  the 
easiest  type  of  slope  and  excursion 
to  the  most  fiendishly  difficult. 
Skiing  in  Chile  is  Alpine  and  not 
North  American  in  character. 
There  are  long  open  slopes  and 
not  trails  cut  in  dense  woods  down 
the  side  of  a  hill.  The  mountains 
are  large  and  high  and  you  can 
get  away  as  far  as  you  like  and 
choose  any  kind  of  slope  for  your 
running  that  you  desire. 

Conditions  for  skiing  in  Chile 
are  favorable  throughout  the  year. 
Experts  believe  the  best  season 
begins  with  June  and  extends  to 
mid-October.  One  is  likely  to  get 
more  powder  snow  during  June 
and  July,  though  very  excellent 
powder  has  been  enjoyed  as  late 
as  November.  September  is  the 
favorite  ski  time  of  many  enthusi- 
asts, owing  to  the  long  hours  of 
sunshine  during  which  one  is  cer- 
tain of  getting  spring  snow,  which 
is  ideal  for  ski  running.  In  all,  any 
time  between  late  June  and  mid- 
October  is  good,  bearing  in  mind 
that  one  is  more  certain  of  the 
weather  toward  the  advent  of  the 
South  American  spring. 

The  main  chain  of  the  Andes 
runs  down  the  whole  of  Chile's 


Anchor  Jmces 
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THE  BEAUTY  OF  FINE  SUBURBAN 
HOMES  AND  COUNTRY  ESTATES 


Send  for  Free  Book  of  helpful  \u%- 
geiliom  for  artistic  fencei  around  your 
home. 


MATTER  what  landscaping  or 
~  architectural  motif  is  carried  out 
in  your  house  and  gardening,  there  is 
an  Anchor  Fence  to  harmonize  with  it 
— actually  augment  its  beauty — provide 
positive  protection  against  marauding 
trespassers — and  insure  you  the  abso- 


(At  Rinht) 

ANCHOR  CHAIN  LINK  FENCES  <>l 
this  type  provide  lasting  protection  against 
trespassers — lasting  because  the  zinc  coat- 
ing on  the  steel  wire  is  chemically  pure 
.  .  .  without  cracks  or  crevices  through 
which  corrosion  can  enter. 


lute  privacy  to  which  you  arc  entitled 
in  your  own  home. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  this  book  about  the  many  types 
of  Anchor  Fences  now  available:  chain 
link — iron  picket — rustic  wood.  Or 
consult  "Where  to  Buy  It"  in  the  clas- 
sified section  of  your  local  telephone 
directory  and  get  complete  information 
from  the  local  office  of  Anchor  Prist 
Fence  Company's  Nationwide  Erecting 
Service. 


(Ai  Left) 

ANCHOR  IRON  PICKET  FENCES  com 

bine  the  classic  distinction  of  ornamental 
iron  with  the  strength  of  modern  electric- 
weld  construction.  Pickets  and  raids  in 
Anchor  Fences  are  inseparably  welded  under 
tremendous  pneumatic  pressure. 


Send  for  Free  Book  Today 


ANCHOR  POST  FENCE  CO., 
6536  Eastern  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Please  send  me  without  obligation  the  free  book  about  Anchor  Fences  for 
(     )  Suburban  homes  and  country  estates    (     )  Industrial  installations. 

Name    _  


Address. 
City  


.State. 
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Ride  Jasper's  Trails 
of  Endless  Beauty. 


Play  Jasper  Park's 
Championship 
Course. 


JASPER 

NATIONAL  PARK 
in  the  CANADIAN  ROCKIES 

Here  in  the  world's  grandest  Alpine 
playgrounds,  you'll  find  a  combination 
of  natural  beauty  and  comfortable  hos- 
pitality that  brings  people  back  for  a 
second  and  third  summer.  For  the 
whole-hearted  enjoyment  of  outdoor 
activities  is  fully  equalled  by  the  con- 
genial atmosphere  of  Jasper  Park  Lodge 
where  you  make  your  headquarters. 
Among  Jasper's  many  unique  attrac- 
tions are  the  individual  cabins  apart 
from  the  lodge  itself — but  where  the 
same  high  standards  of  service  and 
cuisine  are  at  your  call. 

Low  rail  fares.  Through  air-conditioned 
equipment  from  Montreal,  Toronto,  St.  Paul, 
to  Jasper  and  Vancouver. 

For  new  Jasper  National  Park  and  Alaski 
booklets,  call  or  write  any  Canadian  National 
office. 

Boston  186  Tremont  Street 

Buffalo   420  Main  Street 

Chicago  4  S.  Michigan  Avenue 

Cincinnati  206  Dixie  Terminal  Bldg 

Dttrotr  1239  Washington  Boulevard 

Dulutb  428  W.  Superior  Street 

Kansas  City  414  Fairfax  Bldg. 

Lei  Angola  607  S.  Grand  Avenue 

Minniapolu  634  Marquette  Avenue 

Montrral  360  McGill  Street 

N,w  York  673  Fifth  Avenue 

PbilaJtlpbia  1500  Chestnut  Street 

Pittsburrb   355  Fifth  Avenue 

Portland,  Mr  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  Station 

San  Francisco  648  Market  Street 

Siattli  1329  Fourth  Avenue 

St.  Louis  314  No.  Broadway 

St.  Paul  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Washington,  D.C.  922  15th  St.,  N.W. 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL 


TO  EVERYWHERE 
IN  CANADA 


and  not  for  the  Millions... 


but  for  the  select  class  of  con- 
noisseurs of  truly  fine  cognac 
This  superb  15 -year-old  brandy 
is  available  in  limited  quantities 
—  and  yet,  you'll  find  the  price 
pleasingly  popular. 
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Your  Guide  to  €kV?>tJ4P  Good  Liquors 
NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION.  SHAW  IMPORT  DIVISION.  NEW  YORK 


3000  mile  length;  thus  excellent 
skiing  conditions  are  found  not 
only  in  the  places  mentioned,  but 
throughout  the  entire  distance 
from  Santiago  to  Osorno  in  the 
South,  a  distance  of  two  thousand 
miles.  Down  near  Peulla,  a  resort 
town  on  the  shores  of  Lagos 
Todos  Los  Santos,  lovely  "Lake 
of  All  Saints,"  are  mountains  per- 
petually capped  with  snow  which 
offer  excellent  skiing  all  year 
round.  This  lake,  together  with 
Lago  Llanquihue,  Laguna  Frias, 
and  Lago  Nahuel  Huapi,  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  Chile's  Swiss-like 
lake  district  about  twenty  hours 
by  rail  from  Santiago,  which  is 
about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Valparaiso.  In  chain-like  forma- 
tion the  lakes  stretch  across  Chile 
into  Argentina  providing  a  motor 
steamer  route  across  the  Andes, 
which  is  a  general  favorite  with 
travelers  to  these  parts. 

The  skiing  craze  has  taken  hold 
in  Chile  just  as  it  has  in  North 
America.  The  Chilenos  are  taking 
up  the  sport  in  ever  increasing 
numbers,  and  sportsmen  familiar 
with  fields  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  flocking  to  this  southern  re- 
public to  enjoy  new  runs  and  new 
thrills.  At  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
change the  visiting  skier  with  dol- 
lars to  spend  will  find  that  in 
Chile  the  expenses  connected  with 
the  sport  are  much  less  than  at 
many  of  the  better  known  haunts 
of  ski  addicts. 

Design  in  trie  garden 

(Continued  from  page  61) 

from  strong,  cold  winds;  and  indi- 
cate the  footage  surface  that  is  to 
be  theirs.  If  an  old-fashioned  for- 
mal perennial  garden  stands  out 
in  mind,  sweep  in  a  circle,  an  oval, 
or  a  rectangle,  whichever  will  best 
fit  into  your  plan,  where  it  will 
grow  best.  The  vegetable  garden 
might  do  admirably  off  to  one  side 
by  the  garage,  while  the  children's 
playground  and  the  drying  court 
are  most  satisfactory  near  enough 
the  service  end  so  as  not  to  annoy 
resting  elders. 

However,  many  features  you 
may  choose  (and  I  have  seen  more 
than  I  have  mentioned  worked 
into  an  artistic  whole  on  a  fifty- 
foot  suburban  plot),  next  sketch 
in  the  paths  as  they  will  most 
gracefully  draw  the  different  parts 
together.  Here  one  designated 
area  may  overlap  another  and 
have  to  be  rounded  down;  there, 
two  elements  may  have  to  be 
separated  by  shrubbery;  perhaps 
you  can  allow  for  a  bay  of  lawn 
beyond.  The  paths  will  keep  lead- 
ing from  one  lovely  spot  to  an- 
other; only  remember  the  soil  and 
light  demands  of  the  plantings. 

By  this  method  you  will  at  once 
see  where  you  have  (or  can  de- 
velop) an  axis — that  desirable  di- 
rect line  of  vision  from  a  focal 
point  to  a  terminal  beyond.  The 
axis  may  be  a  walk  or  a  drive  or 
an  invisible  line  across  an  open 
space  like  a  lawn  or  a  formal  flat 
garden,  but — it  must  have  a 
terminal.  This  in  turn  may  be  a 
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"There's 
something 
about  the 
BELLEVUE!" 

For  some  people,  it's  the 
traditional  charm.  For 
others,  the  famous 
Bellevue  hospitality.  For 
still  others,  the  best  food 
and  drink  in  Phila- 
delphia. Whatever  you 
like,  you'll  find  it  at  its 
best  at  the 

BELLEVUE- 
STRATFORD 

MODERATELY  PRICED 
CENTRALLY  SITUATED 

"Best  Food  in 
Philadelphia" 

Claude  H.  Bennett 
Manager 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

Made  to  Draw 
• 

Payment  Conditional 
on  Success 
• 

Technical  Service  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defective  chimney- 
conditions. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY, 

Inc. 

En  gin  eers — Con  tractors — Consultants 
171  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


★  FOR  THOSE  WHO  CANNOT 
OR  SHOULD  NOT  CLIMB  STAIRS' 


NO 
HEART 
STRAIN 

When 
You  Ride 

Travel  quickly,  safely,  economically*  thm 
Sedgwick  way.  There  is  a  Sedgwick  lift  fo 
every  residence  need.  Push  button  automatic 
types,  also  manually  operated.  Readily  inl 
stalled  in  any  home.  Recommended  hm 
physicians.  Deferred  payments  if  desirecfl 
44  years  experience  in  designing  and  manul 
factoring  residence  lifts.  Satisfaction  assured! 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet.  SEDGWICK! 
MACHINE  WORKS,  148  West  15th  St.B 
New  York. 

LOW     COST     ★     RES  I  DEN  CI; 


SEDGWICK  ELEVATORS 
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REFRESHING 

tit  tht-  7  «  ••«/«•   U  iH>i% — 

Meet  the  lu.it  the  w.»v  the 
punccn  in  Ijitukj  ilo' 
Learn  the  kn.uk  ot  kui' 
mi:  .     •  w  nil 

MYERS'S 
*  R  U  M  * 

"P/iiRf  i*iV  Pm«<  A"  Brand 

100".  FINE  OLD  JAMAICA 
ALL    OVER    8    YEARS  OLD 
97  PROOF 

— the  drink  preferred  in  the 
tropic  t 

For  free  booklet  of  tempting 
rum  revipes  .id  J  rest 

R  U  DELAPENHA  i  CO.  Inc 

Dept.  I 
J7  Lji^ht  Street 
New  York 


tmr  run  M  l  CH  \n  n  h 

35  ,t  u  ii  rs  -  (  HI  ISERS 
SAILBOATS 

To  Cruise  the  Water*  of  Mu«kn. 
British  t  olimilii.i.  Pugcl  Sound 
till—  -I  MMI  R 


Cruising.  Fishing  and  Hunting  Partie- 
dated  —  everything  furnished. 
One  week  to  entire  season.  Rate-  Rea- 
sonable. Write  or  wive  for  complete 
illustrated  "BoatloRue". 

YACHT  RENTAL  SERVICE  ARNE VESOJA 

ISIS  Falrvi.w  Ay*  North 


OLD 

ENGLISH 

SILVER 


•couicnoss* 

IvMVUXAL  PIECES 
•  PURCHASED  • 


ROBERT 

ENSKO 

INCORPOaATtD 


NEVV  YORK 


n|MU.|I    tr.l  I  Ul  i'   like   .1    wall  (nun 

tain,  a  |>ergola,  a  summer  house, 
or  to  give  the  idea  of  still  more 
space  ii  ma\  In-  an  opening  in 
tin-  boundary  which  will  serve  M 
.i  Ir.unc  lot  a  \  irw  beyond  <  Mini 
\ou  will  find  that  you  can  arrange 
a  cross  a\i^  or  M-vcral  irnv,  axes 
a-  paths  open  up  the  grounds,  and 
then  different  features  may  be 
considered  for  their  terminal 
charm  at  such  points. 

Balance  in  design,  the  next  con- 
sideration, refers  to  the  use  of 
masses,  forms,  and  lines  a>  they 
relate  to  the  main  axis.  If  in  exact 
duplication,  as  seen  in  a  formal 
garden,  it  gives  a  sense  of  rest- 
fulness  and  is  termed  symmetrical. 
If  irregularly  arranged  about  the 
axis  (which  may  be  off  center) 
and  with  more  freedom,  the  bal- 
ance is  termed  asymmetrical  or 
occult.  Hut  remember  that  balance 
should  be  worked  out  both  on  the 
ground  plan  anil  in  the  elevation 
or  sky  line  of  the  boundary. 

The  boundary  about  the  whole 
pro|x*rty,  which  makes  the  place 
a  unit  and  affords  the  privacy  so 
highly  desired,  may  be  as  varied 
as  the  different  parts  it  encloses. 
For  example,  if  your  neighbor- 
hood endorses  open  front  lawns 
with  copings  or  low  clipped  hedge, 
follow  the  style  there  even  though 
you  can  at  the  same  time  show 
originality  by  planting  next  to  the 
house  such  flowering  evergreen 
beauties  as  the  lower  rhododen- 
drons, kalmia,  leucothoe.  and 
azaleas.  Intersperse  with  spreading 
yews  the  flat  junipers,  mugho 
pines,  and  other  dwarfs  under  the 
windows  and  place  the  taller 
pyramidal  forms  at  other  points 
for  accent.  Thus  the  front  area 
stands  as  a  distinctive  unit. 

The  more  private,  personal  sec- 
tions may  be  outlined  by  flower- 
ing shrubbery  here,  a  high  hedge 
there,  massed  evergreen  trees  be- 
yond, all  of  which  would  shut  off 
the  outer  world,  and  yet,  from  the 
house,  suggest  confines  far  re- 
moved. Thus  each  separate  gar- 
den, as  enclosed,  becomes  part  of 
the  general  design,  perfectly  ac- 
cessible by  an  intriguing  path. 
Leading  eventually  toward  the 
service  end.  fences  and  vine-cov- 
ered lattice  both  bound  and 
shelter  from  intruders,  while 
around  the  rear  entrance  itself  a 
screen  of  either  deciduous  or 
evergreen  planting  will  protect 
from  public  gaze  as  well  as  beau- 
tify. So  much  for  the  general 
effect  of  unity  in  the  garden. 

Each  separate  garden  or  part, 
however,  is  governed  by  the  same 
general  principles.  The  rose  garden 
of  a  couple  of  dozen  bushes  may 
be  fitted  into  a  sunny  section  of 
an  ordinary  yard,  or,  on  larger 
grounds,  expanded  into  a  rectangle 
or  an  oval  with  one  or  more  walks 
and  planned  for  a  central  motif. 
In  the  latter  case  the  boundary 
might  well  be  a  fence  covered  with 
climbers,  its  balance  stressed  by 
the  arrangement  of  color. 

I  remember  a  notable  public 
rose  garden  near  Xew  Haven, 
Connecticut — as  formal  as  a 
stained  glass  rose  window.  It  had 
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30.000  MILES 
VISITING  — 
MADEIRA 
GIBRALTAR 
ALGERIA 
MONACO 
FRANCE 
ITALY 
GREECE 
PALESTINE 
EGYPT 
INDIA 
CEYLON 
STRAITS 
SIAM 

CAMBODIA 
JAVA 


Empress  Q 
Brilain  J? 


BALI 

PHILIPPINES 
CHINA 
JAPAN 
HAWAII 
CALIFORNIA 
PANAMA 


From  New  York 
January  8, 1938 

Let  I  he  famous  limf/ress  show  you  the 
world  in  the  grand  manner  .  .  .  IOH 
places  .  •  .  57  days  in  port  .  .  .  private 
trains  .  .  .  and  a  royal  welcome  every- 
where. You'll  see  the  world  as  only  the 
limprtsi  tan  show  it.  Fares  as  low  as 
$2i(X>  <$IH  per  day)  including  excep- 
tions! shore  programme.  Sec  YOUR 
TRAVEL  ACINI  or  Canadian  Pa<ih< 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  Montreal  and  W>  other  cities 
in  the  United  Stales  and  Canada. 


nnouncing  the 

A£Al/&£  0$  t/l£  AMfLeftA 

R 


On  Tuesday,  May  18th,  a  new  Super  Chief 
— new  from  headlight  to  tailsign  —  replaces 
Santa  Fe's  first  Super  Chief,  that  a  year  ago 
inaugurated  39%  hour  service  between  Chi- 
cago and  Los  Angeles  •  The  new  train  is  of 
stainless  steel,  streamlined,  Diesel  drawn,  air- 
conditioned.  Here  is  the  first  streamliner  built 
exclusively  for  first-class  extra-fare  travel  • 
The  new  Super-Chief  is  broader  and  roomier 
inside  than  standard;  smooth-riding;  superbly 
appointed.  Drawing  rooms,  compartments  and 
bedrooms  may  be  used  singly  or  en  suite. 
There  are  upper-berth  windows,  radio,  clocks 
•  Unique  is  the  varied  use  of  rare  and  beau- 
tiful wood  veneers;  the  application  of  Indian 
motifs  to  cocktail  and  observation  lounges, and 
the  cheery  Fred  Harvey  diner,  with  its  especi- 
ally created  silver  and  china  •  As  before,  the 
Super  Chief  will  leave  Chicago  each  Tuesday 
evening;  Los  Angeles,  each  Friday  evening. 


MAY 


W.  J.  BLACK,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Santa  Fe  System  Lines 
1078  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 
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June,  1937 


Pont  i  ac 
Glorifies  the  j 
Station  Wagon  J 


EASY  GENERAL  MOTORS  TERMS 


A  GENERAL  MOTORS  VALUE 


f'^g^  Although  this  big,  carry-all  was  added  only  this  year  to  the 
Pontiac  line,  its  eight-passenger  capacity,  extra-large  luggage 
"~~  space,  great  economy,  stout  construction,  low  price,  and  surprising 
beauty  have  already  made  it  a  favorite  utility  car  for  estates,  resort  hotels, 
and  all  other  places  where  a  car  must  do  double-duty.  Knee-Action  and 
wide  seats  make  it  comfortable  as  a  sedan  for  passengers,  while  removable 
seats  and  Pontiac's  longer  wheelbase  provide  for  larger  than  average  freight 
space.  Any  Pontiac  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  more  details,  all  dem- 
onstrating that  Pontiac  offers  you  America's  finest  low-priced  station  wagon. 

AMERICA'S     FINEST     LOW-PRICED     STATION  WAGON 

PONTIAC  MOTOR  DIVISION,  PONTIAC.  MICH.  Genera!  Motors  Sales  Corporation. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


its  many  entrances  and  path  inter- 
sections emphasized  by  rose  arches, 
and  the  whole  design,  as  studied 
from  a  near-by  hill,  was  as  fasci- 
nating as  an  Oriental  rug.  Domi- 
nated by  the  "everblooming"  va- 
rieties, it  remained  in  flower  from 
spring  until  late  fall. 

Similarly,  a  tiny  water  garden 
effect  was  produced  in  the  small 
back  yard  of  a  summer  resort 
colony,  by  a  friend  who  used  an 
eigh teen-inch  kettle  (hidden  by 
stones)  to  hold  a  hardy  pink 
waterlily  which  bloomed  all  sum- 
mer! Another  friend,  on  a  country 
estate,  visioned  and  supervised  the 
construction  of  *a  five- foot  by 
twenty-foot  cement  water  panel, 
which  held,  at  one  end,  variously 
colored  lilies  (they  can  be  had  in 
white,  shades  of  blue  to  lavender, 
pale  yellow  to  sunset,  and  soft 
rose  to  deep  red)  and,  at  the  other 
end,  various  ornamental  grasses, 
cattails,  and  oxygenating  plants 
needed  to  keep  the  pool  clear  and 
"balanced"  for  ihe  gold  fish  swim- 
ming lazily  in  the  sun,  while  the 
central  expanse  of  water  reflected 
the  floating  clouds  of  the  sky.  Yet 
one  pool  was  as  charming,  in  its 
surroundings,  as  the  other. 

A  vegetable  garden  I  shall  never 
forget  was  laid  out  in  a  circle, 
with  intersecting  paths  for  con- 
venience in  planting  and  care,  and 
a  cross  axis  which  permitted  a 
central  feature.  The  tall  vegetables 
were  grown  along  the  enclosing 
vine-covered  fence,  which  impar- 
tially supported  peas,  beans, 
gourds,  and  climbing  roses.  The 
different  pie-shaped  vegetable 
plots  for  the  lower  growing  sub- 
jects were  edged  with  the  annuals 
which,  blooming  steadily,  supplied 
quantities  of  cut  flowers  for  in- 
doors from  June  to  October.  As 
a  demonstration  of  unity,  mass, 
and  coherence  this  section  was 
perfect,  yet  it  was  only  a  small 
part  of  an  equally  harmonious 
seventeen  acres. 

Garden  ornaments  and  details 
architectural — fountains,  bird 
baths,  statuary,  furniture,  pools, 
columns,  terraces,  and  steps — do 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  gar- 
den design  as  such  except  as 
needed  or  as  chosen  for  beauty 
and  accent.  Matters  of  individual 
taste  as  well  as  physical  condi- 
tions, they  unmistakably  express 


the   maker's   education,  cultu 
and  refinement  in  addition  to 
dicating  the  size  of  his  income 
Let  modesty  rule. 

If  you  wish  to  judge  your 
garden  as  would  a  professional, 
you  will  appreciate  the  six  tests 
once  given  by  the  popular  Boston 
architect,  Mr.  Bradford  Williams: 

1.  Is  your  garden  well  placed? 

2.  Is  it  usable?  3.  Is  it  organized? 
4.  Does  it  express  its  plan?  $ 
Has  it  interest?  6.  Has  it  style? 

Should  you  be  more  critica 
still,  and  want  to  know  exactly 
what  a  professional  judge  in  a 
garden  competition  would  think  oil 
your  place,  remember  the  points 
once  handed  me  (a  fellow  jurorj 
by  that  well-known  New  YorH 
authority,  Mr.  H.  Stuart  Ort] 
loff.  They  are  as  follows: 

DESIGN 

Site   5 

Basic  plan   15  I 

Unity  and  coherence   10  I 

Accent,  and  balance   10  I 

Architectural  elements    10  I 

50 

MATERIAL 

Planting  design   15  I 

Maintenance   15  I 

Color  scheme    10  I 

Variety   5  I 

Perfection  of  bloom    5  1 


TOTAL 


50 
10C 


Garden  material  itself  —  th 
flowers,  plants,  trees,  and  shrub 
to  be  used — represents  still  an 
other  matter  apart  from  design 
yet,  of  course,  one  that  must  b 
carefully  considered  in  relation  h 
it.  The  very  finest  and  most  ex 
pensive  may  be  selected,  but  a 
set  out  as  to  show  little  mor 
character  than  a  nursery  row 
That  phase  I  should  like  to  g 
into  but,  as  Kipling  says,  "Tha 
is  another  story."  However,  whe 
you  reach  the  place  in  your  owi 
development  where  you  keep  seek 
ing  both  the  choicest  things  tha 
grow  and  the  most  artistic  way  u 
display  them,  then  will  you 
garden  likely  become  the  covetej 
blue-ribbon-winner  of  its  clas 
And  this  is  as  true  of  a  fractic 
of  an  acre  as  of  fifty! 

Why  am  I  so  sure?  Let  me  te 
you  a  story. 

When,  some  years  ago,  the  lai 
Frank  Melville  and  Mrs.  Melvil 


See  your favori 
dealer  or  ubol 
saler.  If  he  cann 
supply  you,  we  wil 


"Artfully  lighted— Softly  luminous 


LIGHT  FOR  THE  GARDEN  POOL 

Your  garden  pool  becomes  bewitchingly  lovely  by  night  when 
mysteriously  illuminated,  from  under  water,  by  one  or  more  of 
our  ILLUMINATED  LILY  PADS.  Authentic  coloring  makes 
these  lily  pads  difficult  to  distinguish  from  natural  lily  pads,  even 
in  sunlight.  Our  catalog,  "Landscape  Lighting,"  illustrates  many 
charmingly  attractive  ideas  by  which  you  may  transform  your 
entire  garden  into  a  veritable  fairyland  by  night . . .  and  at 
reasonable  cost.  Write  for  a  copy  and  we  will  include,  free. 
General  Electtic's  authoritative  bulletin,  "How  to  Light  Your 
Garden,"  Garden  Lighting  Equipment  Co.,  1210  East  113th 
St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  (Specialists  in  Garden  Lighting  Equipment.) 


*4.50  for  single 
pad  as  illustrated, 
including  MAZDA 
lamp,  prepaid  in  U.  S.  I 
Canada.  Double  pads  $8.01 
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AGE 

FENCE 

jy *  ^  •  * 
( 'C  /(<  I  (  (  <  (>Jt  J  ('I 
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MASTER  METALS 


PACK  ortntn«tr*1  wmrn  wtrr  frnrr  in 


to  am 
■  ikI  p. 


PACK  pioneered 
nr  of  the  nation's 
i  fencina.  PAGE 


Alci<«  Aluminum.  Pa«e-  Allegheny 
Stainless  Steel.  Pair  P- 1 1  Copper- 
bnnnf  Strrl  ami  genuine  Wrought 
Iron.  PACK  FENCE  experts  will  ail 
viae  you  impartially  which  metal  it 
beat  for  your  purpoar. 


Content  repeat  otdert  For  additional  HAR-TRU 
Court)  denote  unqualified  satisfaction.  Several  owners 
have  placed  their  third  orders —  again  and  again  increas- 
ing the  number  of  their  beautiful  coo/  green  HAR-TRU 
Courts.     Send  for  attractive  illustrated  booklet     C  . 

HAR-TRU  CORPORATION,  17  E.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHAIN  LINK  .  .  .4  Metals 
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Styles 


92  Page  Fence  Distributors  with  com- 
plete responsibility  in  fence  erection 
service,  estimates  and  consultation  are 
located  conveniently  throughout  the 
United  St  a  t  cs — associated  to  serve  you 
wherever  you  are.  Your  inquiry,  ad- 
dressed to  any  office  listed  below,  will 
bring  complete  information. 

Page  Fence  is  a  product  of  the  Page 
Steel  &  Wire  Division  of  American 
Chain  4f*  Cable  Company,  Inc. 

PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
NEW  YORK    PITTSBURGH  ATLANTA 

CHICAGO        SAN  FRANCISCO 
America '*  Firtt  Wire  Fence — Since  IS 83 


40  YEARS 
OF  PREFABRIC ATION  EXPERIENCE 
BEHIND  YOUR  HODGSON  HOUSE! 

YOU  can  order,  erect  and  occupy  a  Hodgson  House  in  as 
little  as  three  weeks!  Our  portfolio  shows  several  architec- 
tural designs — many  in  the  trim  New  England  tradition.  Or 
we  will  plan  and  build  to  your  own  needs  and  desires! 

Hodgson  Houses  are  shipped  anywhere.  Local  labor, 
under  a  Hodgson  foreman  if  you  wish,  erects  the  prefabri- 
cated sections.  Everything  included  in  the  one  price — even 
three  coats  of  paint!  No  extras.  No  delays.  Sturdy,  well- 
seasoned  lumber  throughout.  Hodgson  Houses  are  built  for 
pleasant,  convenient  living  without  expensive  repairs  .  .  . 
wooden  construction,  just  as  was  used  150  years  ago  in  New 
England  houses  standing  today!  Whenever  and  however  you 
want  to  make  enlargements,  Hodgson  is  available  to  help! 

Visit  the  Hodgson  Colonies  indoors  in  New  York  or 
Boston,  outdoors  at  Dover,  Mass.  Or  send  the  coupon  today 
for  our  NEW  1937  portfolio,  which  also  shows  camp  cottages, 
garages,  playhouses,  garden  equipment,  kennels,  etc. 


HODGSON 
HOUSES 


E.    F.    HODGSON  CO. 

1108  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
730  Fifth  Ave.    cor.  57th  St.;,  New  York 


E.  F.  HODGSON  COMPANY 
1108  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  me,  FREE,  your  1937  Port- 
folio of  Hodgson  Prefabricated  Houses. 

Name  — 


Street . 
City  — 


Apparently   doomed,    teven  yart 
ago,  this  magnificent  and  bistort- 
rally-important    tree  —  the  famous 
271-100  year-old"  'Washington  dak" 
y  tit    (laylordsville,    Conn.,   it   today  <p 
'f   strong  and  healthy  —  laved  for  In- 
lure   generations   hy  the  "Bartlett 
-  Way  of  Shade  Tree  Care-" 

In  1930,  Bartlett  received  an  urgent  call 
from  the  Conservation  Chairman  cf  the 
Connecticut  D.  A.  P  ,  to  salvage  the  famous 
old  oak  shown  above.  The  task  appeored 
almost  hopeless  for  examination  revealed 
that  approximately  25  per  cent  of  the  tree 
was  already  dead  and  it  seemed  doubtful 
that  it  could  survive  more  than  two  or  three 
years  longer.  Part  of  the  top  resembled  a 
stag-head.  Much  of  the  lateral  growth  had 
died  and  broken  off  as  a  result  of  decay, 
wind  or  ice  storms.  And  that  part  of  the 
foliage  which  was  not  riddled  by  canker 
worms  was  already  browned  and  wizened 
by  on  active  anthracnose  infestation  —  the 
witch-broom  effect  in  the  weak  terminal 
growth  showing  that  the  disease  was  of 
long  standing,  Examination  cf  the  old 
twigs  on  the  ground  indicated  the  presence 
of  Oak  Twig  Pruners.  Bark  removed  frcm 
dead  wood  disclosed  the  undercover  work 
of  that  formidable  enemy  —  the  Two-Lined 
Chestnut  Borer.  Also,  it  was  evident  that 
this  ancient  tree  was  suffering  frcm  malnu- 
trition, as  revealed  by  the  small  amount  of 
healing  of  bark  callous  over  old  icon;  un- 
dersized leaves;  poor  terminal  growth;  and 
the  tree's  obvious  difficulty  in  developing 
new  foliage,  In  other  words,  America 
was  about  to  lose  another  famous  arboreal 
landmark  through  disease  and  neglect.  But 
accurate  diagnosis  by  the  Bartlett  Com- 
pany, followed  by  an  intensive  Sanitation 
and  Feeding  Program  coupled  with  timely 
Spraying  to  control  deadly  fungus  diseases 
and  insect  enemies,  produced  almost  imme- 
diate results.  Today,  this  tree  has  regained 
much  of  its  health  and  vigor.  It  has  been 
saved  for  the  generations  to  come. 
While  The  Bartlett  Company  takes  pride  in 
assisting  Nature  in  working  such  last-min- 
ute miracles  of  rejuvenation,  they  ore  costly 
and  difficult.  It  is  greatly  to  your  advantage 
to  check  up  on  your  trees  be- 
fore they  are  in  the  "last  | 
stoges."  Why  not  arrange  at 
once  for  a  periodic  inspection 
ond  report  on  their  condition 
through  your  local  Bartlett  Rep- 
resentative? 

TheF.  A.  BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERTC0. 

Tree  Research  Laboratories  and  Main  Office 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Bartlett  Service  is  available  in  every  commu- 
nity horn  Maine  to  the  Carolina!.  Write  us 
for  the  address  of  the  Bartlett  Reprtsentatiie 
nearest  you. 


BARTLETT 

•  TREE   EXPERTS  • 
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s^vboard 


-S  a  bo"1  oi      ,  in  a  vase. 

charge  far  Europe, 
„  las.  torn  New  ^  for 

P    arrant  "  750.  Large 

elaborate  on  ^  ^ 

,  livery  on  board.  We 

COrSOg  h  perfection.  ^  subsCribers 
d    it  With  pei-  teleph°ne  sU 

1    o     •  New  Y°ric  1      Ued  later. 

$5UP'  «rdersandbeblile 
may  phone  order 

VOlunteer  5-7800 
771  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  ^/ 


Send  for  Booklet  C7 


CHESTNUT  2757  7^7"/^  27 


Make  your  country  estate, 
suburban  plot,  city  lot  or 
pent  house  distinctive  and 
delightfully  private  with  this 
charming,  life-long  chestnut 
fence,  imported  from  provin- 
cial France.  Ideal  for  screen- 
ing against  automobile  glare; 
unsightly  adjacent  property; 
service  entrances.  Gives  com- 
plete protection;  keeps  chil- 
dren in,  trespassers  and  dogs 
out.  Easy  to  erect;  no  cost 
for  maintenance.  Comes  in 
five  heights  and  three  spac- 
ings.  Prices  still  reduced  but 
not   for   long.  Write  now! 

Also  OLD  ENGLISH 
HURDLE  and  OLD 
FASHIONED  POST  & 
RAIL  FENCES  at  low 
prices  shipped  anywhere. 


•  »  ■  ■  •  i «  hi  -  ■  i  ■  ri  n  >  r  r  «  < » n  •  101  pahk  avenue  — new  York.  n.  v. 
IIIIHNIS  liFFV  rS  rrNI  rS  NC  pkila.  branch-lincoln  highway,  paoli.  pa. 

■  ■(■■•«>■  O  lll_l_»I_OI  »    H    L. )  PACIFIC    COAST    BRANCH — LOS    ANGELES,  CAL. 


NEXT  BEST  TO  RAIN 

. . .  and  a.  lot  more  dependable 


Get  This  Junior  DOUBLE  ROTARY  SPRINKLER 

Remember  last  summer!  Don't  worry  about  scorching,  rainless 
days.  Let  this  DOUBLE  ROTARY  SPRINKLER  keep  your 
lawn,  flowers,  garden  and  shrubs  vigorous  and  beautiful  all 
summer  long.  Refreshing  rain-like  drops  or  mist-like  spray 
"Next  Best  to  Rain."  Easily  regulated  to  sprinkle  in  a  circle 
or  on  a  straight  line — to  cover  any  circular  area  up  to  80  ft. 
or  down  to  15  ft.  in  diameter,  according  to  pressure.  _ 
Adjustable  nozzle  makes  it  four  sprinklers  in  one.  A      $7  CA 
big  water  saver.   Scientifically  constructed  of  finest         f  aVW 
materials.  Guaranteed. 


HOLLAND  ROTARY  SPRINKLER 


Has  the  whirling  wheel  for  perfect 
sprinkling.  Sells  regularly  for  $1.95 
.  .  Now  only  $1   (plus  postage). 

10  Day  TRIAL— Order  from  this  ad 
at  once  on  guaranteed  money- 
back  trial  basis — or  see  your 
local  dealer. 


Sprinkles 
5,000  So.  Ft. 

HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL 

The  acknowledged  leader  for  16  years. 

Thousands  in  use  on 
golf  courses,  large 
estates,  parks,  ceme- 
teries, etc.  Self  - 
operating  on  famous 
Double  Rotary  Prin- 
ciple. Order 


'12.50 


DOUBLE  ROTARY  SPRINKLER  CO. 


205  Candler  Bldg. 


Kansas  City.  Mo. 


completed  their  lovely  English- 
type  dwelling  at  "Sunwood,"  Old 
Field,  Long  Island,  they  found  (as 
is  often  the  case)  that  it  had  cost 
more  than  was  expected.  The  esti- 
mate for  landscaping  the  grounds 
put  that  out  of  their  reach  just 
then.  They  would  have  to  wait  a 
while,  said  Mr.  Melville,  and  she 
agreed.  But  she  could  not  help 
thinking  about  it  and  one  day  she 
remarked  that  she  believed  she 
could  do  it  herself.  His  quick 
reply,  indicative  of  his  absolute 
confidence  in  whatever  she  wanted 
to  do,  was  to  go  ahead;  that  he 
would  furnish  the  necessary  men 
and  teams. 

She  immediately  decided  that 
the  long  rambling  house,  nestling 
against  the  side  of  the  hill  and 
overlooking  the  harbor,  ought  to 
have  a  view  on  the  other  side.  So 
she  cut  off  the  top  of  that  hill! 
(The  sand  that  lay  below  the  top- 
soil  was  fine  for  filling  elsewhere.) 
This  left  an  oval  terrace  on  a  level 
with  the  second-floor  drawing 
room,  with  a  broad  path  to  the 
east  as  the  main  axis.  This  terrace 
she  proceeded  to  bound  with  a 
low  brick  wall  to  match  the  house. 
Two  small  oblong  pools  with  jets 
and  bounded  with  brick,  balanced 
the  two  sides,  and  dwarf  columnar 
evergreens  at  the  corners  fur- 
nished the  accents.  Baby  boxwood 
edged  the  two  grass  sections  and 
emphasized  the  unity  of  the  ar- 
rangement, while  a  broad  border 
of  flowering  seedlings  next  to  the 
wall  brought  a  real  garden  into 
being  within  eight  weeks. 

That  was  but  the  beginning. 
One  feature  after  another  followed 
as  the  vision  grew.  The  terminal 
of  the  first  axis  later  gave  way  to 
broad  steps  leading  to  a  lower 
level,  where  she  conceived  a  circu- 
lar evergreen  garden  whose  four 
sections  were  planted  with  ma- 
terial to  indicate  its  name — "The 
Four  Seasons."  Later  the  main 
axis  suggested  a  long  allee  on  a 
still  lower  level  down  the  hillside, 
with  a  beautiful  strip  of  water 
through  the  center  flanked  by  two 
perennial  borders  designed  for 
succession  of  bloom,  and,  in  their 
turn,  backed  by  the  surrounding 
natural  woods  with  dogwood  pre- 
dominating in  the  scene. 

Still  later,  the  terminal  there 
was  changed  to  permit  a  long 
grassy  panel  and  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  vista,  a  lovely  marble 
statue  and  seats  that  invite  one 
to  rest  and  contemplate,  in  re- 
verse, the  entire  design  500  feet 
long,  with  the  beautiful  dwelling 
as  the  opposite  terminal.  Stirred 
by  her  success,  she  created  other 
special  gardens  as  different  parts 
of  the  grounds  suggested  addi- 
tional opportunities.  The  past 
open  winter  has  allowed  the  de- 
velopment, on  the  side  of  the  hill 
overlooking  the  bay,  of  a  low, 
long  garden  wall  with  many  ap- 
propriate rock  plants. 

Not  every  person  possesses  this 
pictorial  gift  of  mind  that  makes 
it  possible  to  plan  alone;  but  a 
good  landscape  architect  is  always 
glad  to  cooperate  and  carry  out  an 
owner's  individuality.  People  who 


DOGS  DETOUR 


EVERGREENS  j\ 

And  shrubs  ( 
sprayed  with 

BLACK  LEAF  40 

•  There  is  one  positive  way  to  keej 
dogs  from  staining  shrubbery  am 
evergreens.  Just  mix  U2  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  "Black  Leaf  40"  with  a  galloi 
of  water  and  spray  on  the  lowei 
branches.  When  sprayed  on  bushe: 
or  trees  or  other  places  it  is  harmles"  t 
to  dogs,  but  they  detour  around  the 
place  because  they  don't  like  the  odor. 

"Black  leaf  40"  Has  Many  UsJ» 

You'll  find  many  other  uses  foill, 
''Black  Leaf  40".  It  kills  many  insectt  11 
that  damage  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegjjjjj 
tables.  "Black  Leaf  40"  is  very  ecoj 
nomicaL  A  little  makes  a  lot  of  sprajjM 
Just  follow  the  directions  onthelabeft^ 

At  dealers  everywhere.  Don't  accept 
substitutes,  demand  "Black  Leaf40"i! 
original  factory-sealed  packages 


TOBACCO  BY-PR0DUC1 
&  CHEMICAL  COR1 

Incorporated 
Louisville,  Ky. 


DETOURS  OOGi 
AWAY  FROM  SHRUBBER 


Black 


WHY  BUGS  LEAVE  HOME 


Die 


Make  your  roses  the  envy  < 
your  neighborhood.  Kee 
them  healthy  and  bug-fn 
with  O.  K.  Plant  Spray,  tl 
dependable,     double -actk 
insecticide.  Absolutely  sal  -I 
effective  and  economics  .An. 
Used  and  recommended  1 
officers  and  members  of  T)  n 
Garden  Club  of  America.  / 
your  dealer  or  write 

ANDREW  WILSON,  INC 

Dept.  CL-6,  Springfield,  N 


O.  K.  PLANT  SPRA1 


Sid 


ORIENTAL  POPPIES 

FREE  BOOKLET  with  colored 
illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
best  improved  varieties  including 
the  new  fall-blooming  typo.  Plant 
both  Iris  and  Poppies  in  June,  July 
and  August  when  roots  are  dor- 
mant. Write  to 

WEED'S  NATIONAL  IRIS  GARDH 
Box  123-X  Beaverton.  Oregc 


Address 
Name  .  . 
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KILL 
INSECTS 

WHEN  THEY 
FIRST  APPEAR 


.  Spray  New  Ever  Green  Early." 

MCOMMINDI  FLORIST 

'At  the  flrat  altln  of  Insist*  I"  your 
|*r\l«*n.  spiii\  \.w  hi  r  (.irt  rt."  w.irns 
I  k  tor  I  lloltuis.  who  «ii|„  iliti, ml* 
thun  .10  ilrrt'iihouse*  f  or  the  iioi<hI 
com l  rlorlata,  Avanalno  Morirnwn 
Mr  llolm«s*apr*>*  N>  »  r  > .  .  (.,,,,, 
lularly  . .  .  tuayaapravlntk  It  will  rmiMr 
mo  iltir%U'm-r*  to  o  on  iiuui'  p.  1 1.,  i 
ttinscr*.  too. 

New  Ever  Rrrrn  Spray 
kllU  nii«n\  n(  tin-  .ommoii 
i>  p. ■*  of  .  hi-wlnit  in, I  aut  k- 
I nil  I  n »ec  t  \%  hrn  uprayrtl. 
It  cannot  h.irm  plant*, 
prts.  or  pi'.ipli'.  Is  ri  ono- 
mlcial  and  raay  to  use. 
M»  l  miilhlln  ( .oriuli  )  k  Inil 
v  o  .  M mi m*apoU*t  Minn. 


DO  AS  FLORISTS  DO: 

PRAY  EVER  GREEN 


RIENTAL  WISTARIA 


twenty 
■  r  i  e  t  i  e  s 
|th  flower 
ters  up 
|  four  feet 


12-page 
lustrated 
o  n  o  - 
|r  i  p  h 


A.  E.  WOHLERT 

Montgomery  Ave.,  Narberth.  Pa. 


travrl  usually  bring  home  snap- 
shot*, souvenir  |>o*tiard*,  ami 
|mm  Hollos  til  I. imi  >u  |  il.it  ci  llu  y 
have  •  - n i . > \ «-« I  seeing  Some  par- 
ticular fllVt  t  they  art-  apt  to 
visualize  as  reproduced  on  their 
own  plate,  and  often  u  garden 
loving  friend  is  delighted  In  have 
the  t  hancc  to  assist.  Often  a  pro 
fessional  will  come  in  just  for  ad- 
\  u  i-  hi  i  oiisli  111  live  (  l  it ii  ism. 

Hardeners  generally  are  not  en 
vioim  or  M'lnsh.  I'sually  they  are 
glad  to  let  another  |>erson  enjoy 
hi-  own  creation,  while  having  the 
inner  conviction  that  they  them- 
selves could  adapt  an  idea  so  as 
to  attain  more  -a ti> factory  result* 
Then  they  proceed  to  work  out 
their  own  mental  picture.  Even 
where  they  do  not  achieve  all  they 
dream,  they  have  expressed  their 
own  personality,  and  can  say,  as 
did  a  young  poet: 

"I  have  *ounht.  though  I  failed  to  win, 
Hut  the  joy  of  the  qucM  i  mine; 
\n<t  not  hi  nit  divine  or  mortal 
Cm  hint  nnr  word  from  the  p.iKe 
That  is  stained  with  blood  of  the  heart." 

Ncptuivc's  garden 

(Cont in iird  from  page  27) 

seaweed  called  Chondrus  crispus. 
It  is  quite  common  on  rocks  be- 
tween tides,  the  tough  leathery 
fronds  being  deeply  slit,  somewhat 
fan  shaped  and  much  wrinkled.  Its 
color  varies  from  dark  violet  to 
shades  of  olive-green.  At  times  it 
is  quite  iridescent  in  the  water, 
taking  on  a  blue  sheen. 

The  seaweeds  are  among  the 
simplest  of  plants.  Their  structure 
is  not  differentiated  as  is  the  case 
with  the  mosses,  the  ferns,  and 
the  flowering  plants;  scientifically 
their  growth  is  called  a  thallus. 
Then,  too,  like  the  mosses  and  the 
ferns,  they  lack  flowers.  Organs  of 
reproduction  are  usually  minute 
and  can  only  be  seen  and  distin- 
guished under  the  microscope.  The 
cell  structure  of  all  algae  is  simple 
and  contains  none  of  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  which  carry 
water  or  food.  To  the  naked  eye, 
the  growth  may  appear  as  a 
tangled  mass  of  threads,  as  tiny 
bolsters,  as  a  mass  of  branched 
twigs  or  as  foliage.  But  whatever 
they  may  lack  in  the  way  of  origi- 
nal ideas,  these  marine  growths 


i  Residence  cZletfat&td. 


Safe 
Sim  pie 

Satisfactory 
Service 

for  Homes 


Wearying,  breath-taking 
stair  climbing  can  be 
avoided.  These  Residence 
Elevators  are  available 
for  all  existing  homes. 

tNCUN-ATOR 

can  be  used  on  any  straight  stair- 
way without  interfering  with  the 
customary  use  of  stairs.  Finished 
to  harmonize  with  the  woodwork. 

"Elevette" 

can  be  installed  in  stairwell,  hall, 
closet,  or  rnrner  of  any  room.  No 
overhead  machinery;  with  or  with- 
out  shaft  enclosure.  Cars  any  shape 
or  siae  up  to  wheelchair  capacity. 


m 

INCLIN-ATOR 

full  information  and  name  of  nearest  representative 
mailed  on  request. 

INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
1410  Vernon  Street,  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  U.  S.  A. 
Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Simplified 
Passenger  Lifts  for  the  Home. 


Veranda  Design  No.  72  as  used  on  residence  of 
J.  Stanley  Reeve,  Esq.,  Haverford,  Pa.  Shepard  and 
Stearns,  Architects. 

SMYSER-ROYER  CAST  IRON  VERANDAS 

Always  in  good  taste,  Smyser-Royer  Cast  Iron 
Verandas  add  a  note  of  distinction  to  houses  both 
large  and  small.  Each  design  is  adaptable  to  a  variety 
of  uses.  A  new  catalogue  will  gladly  be  furnished  on 
request.  Smyser-Royer  Company,  York,  Pa.  Philadel- 
phia Office,  Architects'  Building,  17th  and  Sansom 
Streets. 


SMYSER-ROYER  COMPANY 
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K 
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Most  of  us  do.  But  what 
about  stray  dogs,  tres- 
passers and  vandals. 

The  one  sure  way  to  adequately  and  permanently 
safeguard  your  property  is  to  erect  a  Stewart  Iron 
or  Chain  Link  Wire  Fence.  It  not  only  provides  un- 
failing protection  for  trees,  shrubbery,  lawns  and 
flowers,  but  adds  immeasurably  to  the  dignity, 
beauty,  privacy  and  value  of  your  home.  The  cost 
of  a  Stewart  Fence  is  surprisingly  modest.  Before 
you  buy  fencing,  investigate  the  many  exclusive 
advantages  offered  by  Stewart.  Literature  on  re- 
quest. Sales  and  Erection  Service  everywhere. 


The  STEWART 
IronWorks  Co.,  Inc. 

428  Stewart  Block 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


'World's  Greatest  Fence 
Builders  Since  1886" 
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The  solid  porch  roof  of  the 
George  S.  Capelle  residence 
at  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
made  rooms  dark  and  sun- 
less. The  roof  was  removed 
and  one  of  our  Glass-Overs 
put  in  its  place.  The  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  home 
was  greatly  Improved.  The 
rooms  are  light  and  sunny. 
The  porch  has  become  a 
Garden  Room  in  Winter.  A 
crol  spot  in  Summer. 


Room  Darkening 

Porch  of  Yo urs 

How  to  Make  it  a  Source 
of  Light  and  Sunshine 


CHANGE  the  roof  to  one  of  our 
Glass-Overs.  That's  the  very 
simple  answer.  For  Summertime  use, 
the  sides  can  be  removable  sash  and 
screens  substituted. 
A  glass  roof  you  may  be  thinking, 
would  be  too  glary  and  hot  in  Sum- 
mer. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that's 
not  so.  It  can  easily  be  made  your 
coolest  spot.  Leave  that  part  to  us. 
Such  a  glassed-over  porch  lets  into  the 
adjoining  rooms  practically  the  same 
light  as  if  it  were  an  open  terrace. 


Your  porch  becomes  a  happy  spot  for 
your  family  and  flowering  plants.  A 
real  Garden  Room  if  you  wish.  A 
delightful  place  for  serving  refresh- 
ments and  other  social  pleasures. 
Ideal  for  sun-bathing.  Perfect  for 
birds.  Ideal  for  aquariums. 
Its  heating  and  ventilating  are  auto- 
matic. We  attend  to  that  too. 
Such  are  just  a  few  of  the  advantages 
of  our  Porch  Glass-Overs.  Send  for 
Catalog  "Living  With  The  Sun".  On 
your  invitation  will  be  glad  to  call. 


Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 


IRVINGTON,  NEW  YORK 
DEPT.  A 


DES  PLAIN ES,  ILLINOIS 
DEPT.  A 


Branch  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 


For  Four  Generations  Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 
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make  up  for  by  their  diversity  in] 
shape  and  the  amazingly  interest-: 
ing  detail  of  their  structure. 

<^Hints  for  Collectors 

Although  the  seaweeds  may, 
be  relatively  simple  in  build, 
they  are  much  daintier  than  any 
terrestrial  plant.  Also,  the  delicate 
tracery  of  form  is  so  flexible  that* 
it  will  flatten  out  on  a  piece  o% 
paper.  And  since  it  adheres  well  if 
is  an  easy  matter  to  make  an 
album  of  the  various  types.  Of 
course  one  must  know  where  and 
how  to  look  for  them;  just  as 
there  are  deserts  on  the  land,  so| 
too,  there  are  places  in  the  oceaji 
where  few  if  any  plants  will  be? 
found.  The  white  sandy  beaches 
are  deserts  as  far  as  these  marine 
plants  are  concerned.  But  when 
one  goes  by  boat  to  the  rocky 
cliffs  or  to  rockbound  coasts,  % 
jungle  of  marine  vegetation  is  at 
hand.  These  are  the  places  where 
the  wonders  of  Neptune's  garden 
are  unfolded.  Another  favorite  lo- 
cation is*  the  small  tide  pools  left 
by  the  ebbing  waters. 

Should  the  seaweeds  collected 
on  such  a  trip  appear  shrunk, 
shriveled  and  tangled,  their  nor- 
mal beauty  will  be  restored  by 
simply  dropping  them  into  fresh 
water.  The  fresh  water  also  re- 
moves the  salt  within  their  tissues 
which  otherwise  would  crystallize; 
out  on  drying.  To  remove  any  pos- 
sible dirt  from  among  their' 
fronds,  wash  the  seaweeds  as  soon 
as  they  are  collected.  This  insures 
perfectly  formed,  clean  specimens 
when  one  reaches  home. 

There  the  cleaned  plants  are 
placed  in  a  shallow  tray  of  water 
with  a  firm  piece  of  cardboard  or 
heavy  drawing  paper  beneath 
them.  With  a  dull  needle,  the 
plant  is  carefully  spread  until  it 
assumes  as  natural  a  position  as 
possible.  Once  this  has  been  ac- 
complished, the  paper,  with  i 
plant,  is  slowly  and  gently  dra 
out  of  the  tray,  or,  in  the  case 
an  especially  difficult  specimei 
the  water  is  slowly  siphoned  oufl 

The  more  delicate  plants  re- 
quire no  pressing;  those  which  are] 
more  robust  are  pressed  lightly. 
The  pressing  is  done  by  first  drain! 
ing  off  all  the  water,  then  placing 
a  sheet  of  waxed  paper  over  the 
specimen  and  covering  it  with 
numerous  layers  of  newspapefl 
The  same  quantity  of  paper  is 
placed  below  the  card  containing 
the  plant  and  the  whole  is  coverel 
with  a  board  on  which  a  weight? 
is  placed.  The  majority  of  the! 
algae  will  adhere  to  the  paperi 
without  difficulty.  Those  that  re-j 
fuse  to  are  cemented  in  place  with 
either  the  white  of  an  egg  or  with 
some  plastic  cement  such  as  cellu- 
loid dissolved  in  acetone  or  in 
amyl-acetate. 

The  more  delicate  red  algaa 
should  not  be  permitted  to  remain 
for  any  length  of  time  in  fresh) 
water  as  they  lose  their  colq 
easily.  When  fresh  water  is  us 
one  must  work  rapidly  and  remo^ 
all  excess  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
difficulty  is  experienced,  it  is  be 
to  use  salt  water  in  the  tray 
mounting  the  various  specime 
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DP 

HENNESSYco  GNAC  BRANDY 


Heiuiessv-aiid-sofla !  The  very 

name  sounds  cool  and  inviting.  And  what  a 
delightfully  refreshing  drink  it  is  !  Three-Slar 
Hennessy  blends  so  well  with  the  sparkling 
gayety  of  the  soda.  What  "a  satisfying 
beverage!  To  insure  this  treat,  order 
"Hennessv-and-soda." 

Distilled  and  bottled  at  Cognac,  France. 
JA*  HENNESSY  &  C?,  Established  1765 
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TAILORS 

BREECHES  MAKERS 


For  Sultry  Weather 

Cloihes  from  Smart  Tropical 
Worsteds  and  other  materials, 
Feather-weight  Dinner  Jackets 
in  white  or  appropriate  colors 


Ordering  as  far  in  advance 
of  requirement  as  possible 
is  mutually  advantageous 


608  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 


BOTTLED  IN  BONO 
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En-Tout-Cas  Domestic  Green  Court  on  the  Estate 
of  Mis.  John  French,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

EN-TOUT-CAS  COURTS 

Making  History  as  LOWEST  in 

 UPKEEP  COST  


The  En-Tout-Cas  Domestic 
Green  Tennis  Court  started 
something. 

This  fast-drying  surface  re- 
quires scarcely  any  upkeep 
expense,  less  than  any  other 
non-fixed-type  court.  Sprin- 
kle it  .  .  .  drag  it  .  .  . 
then  play  on  it.  But  roll  it 
only  once  every  week,  or  ten 
days.  No  wonder  this  Green 
Court  made  history! 
Now  another  En-Tout-Cas 
scoop  .  .  .  the  Special  Red 


Guy  C.  Foster,  Inc. 

American  Agents 


surface.  It's  the  famous 
original  En-Tout-Cas  Red 
Court  with  the  materials 
specially  processed  to  keep 
maintenance  at  a  minimum. 
One  owner  didn't  roll  this 
court  for  3  weeks.  It  re- 
mained in  perfect  shape  un- 
der constant  play. 

If  you  enjoy  good  tennis, 
with  little  trouble,  write 
for  complete  information 
about  these  two  fine  courts. 


12  8-A  Water  Street 
New  York  City 
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26c 

MYERS'S  RUM 

(^miieAA  (PuncA' 'b»a»o 

100%  FINE  OLD  JAMAICA 
ALL  OVER  8  YEARS  OLD 
97  PROOF 


L 


For  Free  Bookltl  with  6o  delectable  rexipa  -write  to 

R.  U.  DELAPENHA  &  CO.,  Inc.  ul&aomii 

D.pt  l-L  37  toighl  St,  N.w  York,  N,  Y 


] 
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NIVN  U>Kk 


NIW  YORK 


NEW  YORK 


Kvcrythin<;    the    best    tradition    implies  In 

An    Adirondack  Camp 
on  Upper  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Hrnutl'lll  Adirondack  rNtiile,  KID  nercN,  on  Hull  I'olnt.  rommuiiriliiK  iiiii«nlll<  <  nl.  view 
of  lake  and  mountain*.  Secluded,  hccpmIIjIp,  f<|uldlHliint  from  Tupper  Luke,  and  Hnnt- 
nac  Inn  railroad  illation*.  Fine  hlicliwuy  nearby.  Three-quarter  mile  •bora  frontUK'' 
Main  Dwelling  ha*  Living  Room.  Library,  8  Miixirr  Bedroom*,  8  Bath*.  Dining  Room 
In  separate  building  connected  by  covered  pannageway.  Separate  Quest  Hohhc  ha* 
Living  Room,  4  Master  Bedroom*.  2  Bath*.  Boathouac  ha*  3  Ma*ter  Bedroom*  and 
Bath.  Ample  Servant*'  Accommodation*.  All  building*  In  f)r*t-cla**  condition,  ready 
(or  Immediate  occupancy. 

Properly  has  been  In  the  hand*  of  the  present  ownership  for  twenty-five  year*. 

Thin  I*  Indeed  one  of  the  finest  properties  In  this 
famous  recreational  region — the  choice  of  families 
of  culture  and  mean*.  Only  the  urgency  of  settling 
an  estate  make*  the  attractive  sale  price  possible. 


SARANAC  LAKE 


CLINTON  J.  AYRES,  INC. 

Camp  Specialists 


NEW  YORK 


Unique  and  Very  Attractive 

COLONIAL  HOME 

and  s  acres  for  sale  at 
PORT  CHESTER.  NEW  YORK 


51*  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y.  <  . 


I'ropertjr  free  and  rligr, 

W.  P.  STYMUS.  Jr. 

or  your  ntr*  broktr 


Tel.  VAn.  3-7484 


awrence 


APARTMENTS  •  HOMES 
THE  HOTEL  GRAMATAN 
ACREAGE  •  OFFICES  •  STORES 
LAWRENCE  FARMS  (Mt  K«co> 

Office:  4  Valley  Road 

BRONXVILLE 


COUNTRY  Lire 
| ..    Nt>w  Vorh  City 


FINE  OLD  FASHIONED  HOME 
About  140  Years  Old 

ConrenU'nt ly  altuatetl  on  Route  23  between 
llu,Uon  ami  CJreat  Burrington.  12  rooms:  large 
barn,  ami  Karaites.  W  acres:  trout  stream: 
fMKl  hunting.  Price  $20,000. 

R    M    owner,  raom  614 
S3  West  42nd  St.  N.  Y .  C. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


FOR  SALE 

Beautiful  country  estate,  about 
16?  miles  from  New  York  City; 
10  miles  from  sea-shore.  220 
acres.  Unusual  mansion;  Farmer's 
house;  Large  barn  and  hennery. 
1-acre  pond.  Large  trees. 

Brokers  protected. 

JAMES  A.  DUNN,  Realtor 

WeMerly.  R.  I. 


BEAl'TlrTL  COIN  TRY  ESTATE 

near  u  mi  I  I  PLAINS 

EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAIN! 


unusual  property 


■in.'   I  In  de- 


ill:  magnlllxnt 
<lirubhery.  For 


GEORGE  HOWE,  INC. 

Suburban  and  Country  Properties, 

Va  5th  At..  N.  Y.  C         VAnderbUt  3-7203 


14  -  ROOM    HOME    IN  RESTRICTED 
FOREST   HILLS  GARDENS 
LONG  ISLAND 


FRANKLIN   E.  TYRRELL 

Brokers  Protected 


ij  i  ui  a  t  cd  on  more  than  a 
third  acre  of  lovely  land- 
scaped gardens  and  shade- 
trees.  6  Master  bedrooms 
and  5  baths,  2  servants' 
rooms  and  bath,  library 
with  wood-burning  fire- 
place, spacious  living 
room,  glass-enclosed 
porches. 

Owner  will  sell  below 
cost  to  the  right  family. 
For  complete  details 
communicate  with  .  .  . 


70-30  Austin  Street,  Forest  Hills 
Telephone  ISOulevard  8-7030 


Sew  York  City — Weitchetler — Connecticut 
APARTMENTS  HOMES  ACREAGE 

J  rYa  l*  e  s"t  a  t  e  H 
mfeirielltf.K-Mtfar/.iaKH 

IB  12  East  4U<  Si  ■ 
niw   to*"  mm 

LExinglon   2-9600    or     Mamaroncck  100 

Over  a  C$ntttry  of  Service 


rtsh&A\arvin 

SINCE  1899 

real  Estate 
521  fifth  avenue 

NEW  YORK.  N.  V. 
MURRAY  MILL  2-6526 


Modern  DAIRY  FARM 

AT  A  SACRIFICE 

Mlllhrook.  DaMfcm  County,  N.  Y. 

250  acres  of  sunny,  fertile 
meadows  and  woodland  in 
gently  rolling  countryside. 
Spacious  barns  and  creamery 
lo  accommodate  50  head  of 
stock.  Farmhouse  and  3  excel- 
lent tenant  houses.  Complete 
with  equipment  at  great  sacri- 
fice. For  particulars  write 

Box  1563 
e/o  COUNTRY  LIFE 
444  Madi«on  Ave.  New  York  City 


DELAWARE 


DELAWARE 


his  Distinctive,  Unusual  Summer  Home 


at 

Rehoboth  Beach 

on  the 

Delaware  Coast 

2  miles  south  of  Cape  Henlopen 
and  within  easy  motoring  distance  of 

Washington,  D.  C. 

is  for  sale,  fully  furnished  and  equipped, 
at  far  below  cost. 

Situated  about  100  yards  from  the  superb  bathing  beach  that  extends  for  miles  up  and  down 
the  adiacent  ocean-front,  the  house  occupies  4  lots  in  a  highly  restricted  shore  colony,  and 
is  of  recent,  and  fullv  modern,  construction.  Designed^nd  Duilt  to  take  complete  advantage 


of  Se'lMCTaUitur  Winds',  it  is  always  comfortably  cool.  The  central  feature  is  a"large  living  room,  2V2  stories  high,  with  fireplace  and  gallery, 
from  which  radiate  3  wings.  One  contains  the  dining  room,  taproom,  pantry,  kitchen  with  electric  range,  and  servants'  porch.  Each  of  the 


ihich  radiate  3  wings.  One  contains  the  dining  room,  taproom,  pantry,  Kiicnen  wun  eiccuu.  muse,  *uu  »civ*iii»  punn.  liui  ui  uic 
consists  of  3  good-sized  master  bedrooms  and  2  baths.  Above,  off  the  gallery,  are  2  large  rooms  available  for  servants  or  any  desired 
e-  also  a  delightful   sheltered  open  deck  facing  the  ocean.  Service  quarters  of  2  rooms  and  bath  adjoin  a  detached  2-car  garage  at 


others 
purpose 


the  rear.  A  long  cov- 
ered veranda  extends 
across  the  entire  front 
of  the  house,  and  a 
brick  terrace  and  ap- 
proach, with  fountain 
and  pool,  offer  an 
added  attraction. 


Kenneth  Ives 

6?  Co. 
17  East  42nd  Street 
New  York 


EJiteJ  by  VINTON  P.  BREESE  ^^^^ 

As  invariably  happens  at  the  Morris  and  Essex  Kennel  Club 
/\  exhibition,  held  on  the  magnificent  3,000-acre  Giralda  Farms 
estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcellus  Hartley  Dodge  at  Madison, 
N.  J.,  the  eleventh  annual  renewal  broke  all  previous  records  of  the 
fixture  by  substantial  margins  in  every  department  and  enhanced 
its  reputation  as  America's  largest  canine  classic  and  the  world's 
greatest  outdoor  dog  show.  For  five  years  it  has  held  the  former 
distinction  and  almost  from  its  inception  the  latter,  while  only  one 
other  dog  show  anywhere,  the  Crufts  classic  in  London,  exceeds  it 
in  size,  and  that  by  only  a  few  dogs. 

The  tremendous  task  of  staging  a  show  of  such  magnitude  in  a 
single  day  is  beyond  the  ken  of  casual  observers  and  only  partially 
realized  by  seasoned  show  goers  and  average  kennel  club  officials. 
A  full  year  of  advance  preparation  was  necessary  in  arranging  all  of 
the  endless  details  and  particularly  that  point  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, the  judiciary.  The  latter  constituted  the  most  careful  selection 
of  experienced  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Europe,  and  even  Africa,  and  numbered  sixty-two  individuals  in  all. 
Aside  from  these  the  stewards,  attendants,  ground  crew,  police,  and 
others  numbered  over  six  hundred  persons  engaged  in  efficiently 
conducting  the  affair  according  to  schedule.  Detailed  description 
could  be  continued  interminably  but  the  foregoing  should  suffice  to 
show  the  elegance  and  elaboration  of  this  event.  Formally  known 
as  the  Morris  and  Essex  Kennel  Club  Exhibition,  it  is  familiarly 
termed  "Mrs.  Dodge's  Show,"  for  finding  its  inception  in  her  mind 
over  a  decade  ago,  it  is  the  culmination  of  an  idea  for  an  event 
devoted  entirely  to  exhibitors  and  she,  as  its  sole  sponsor,  has 
brought  it  to  a  pre-eminent  peak. 

There  were  4,104  dogs  in  4843  entries  as  against  3,751  dogs  in 
4561  entries  last  year  and  they  included  the  cream  of  canines  from 
all  parts  of  this  country,  Canada,  and  many  recent  arrivals  from 
abroad.  Dachshunde  led  the  list  numerically  with  276  dogs  and 
Cocker  Spaniels  were  a  strong  second  with  255.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time,  a  third  breed  exceeded  the  two  hundred  mark;  Irish  Set- 
ters with  a  total  of  202  and  all  three  registered  records.  In  all,  twelve 
breeds  passed  a  hundred.  The  others  were  Boston  Terriers,  159; 
German  Shepherd  Dogs,  127;  English  Setters,  123;  Springer 
Spaniels,  118;  Great  Danes,  109;  Scottish  Terriers,  106;  Pekingese, 
103;  and  Wire  Foxterriers,  101.  The  competition  was  extremely 
close  in  all  the  various  classes. 

BEST  IN  SHOW.  In  the  climactic  contest  for  the  P.  A.  Rocke- 
feller Trophy  for  best  in  show  Dr.  Samuel  Milbank  awarded  the  huge 
sterling  silver  bowl  to  the  English  Setter,  Ch.  Sturdy  Max,  owned 
by  the  Maridor  Kennels  of  Dwight  Ellis,  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  amid 
rousing  salvos  of  applause  from  the  enormous  crowd.  It  was  not 
only  a  highly  popular  but  a  well-deserved  victory  for  Max,  a  big, 
upstanding,  tan  ticked  dog  of  superb  symmetry,  absolute  action,  and 
in  beautiful  bloom,  was  at  the  very  peak  of  perfection  to  win  his 
eighteenth  and  greatest  best  in  show  triumph.  He  is  unquestionably 
the  best  of  his  breed.  Even  so  he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  other  five 
finalists,  L.  J.  Murr's  Borzoi,  Ch.  Vigow  of  Romanoff  ;  Mrs.  Milton 
Erlanger's  Poodle,  Ch.  Pillicoc  Rumpelstiltskin;  F.  F.  H.  Fleitman's 


Doberman  Pinscher,  Jess  v.  d.  Sonnenhoehe;  Marlu  Farm  Kennels' 
Scottish  Terrier,  Marlu  Milady;  and  Mrs.  V.  Matta's  Pomeranian, 
Ch.  Little  Sahib,  winners  of  the  hound,  non-sporting,  working,  ter- 
rier, and  toy  groups  respectively.  Although  there  was  no  judicial  in- 
dication of  a  runner-up,  the  ringside  was  enthusiastic  in  applauding 
its  favorites  which,  after  the  winner,  the  next  three  named  seemed 
to  share  equally. 

SPORTING  DOGS  AND  HOUNDS.  Ch.  Sturdy  Max  had  a 
far  easier  task  to  top  sporting  dogs  than  to  win  the  final  fray.  He  was 
fairly  outstanding  followed  by  H.  E.  Mellenthin's  Cocker  Spaniel,  My 
Own  Personality,  a  free  moving,  finely  finished,  merry  mannered 
black;  L.  W.  Smith's  Irish  Setter,  Harvale  Hero,  a  big,  upstanding, 
rich  red,  which  the  only  times  shown,  at  Orange  and  here,  headed 
his  breed,  and  Blackfells  Kennels'  Pointer,  Ch.  Blackfells  Impera- 
tor  II,  a  big,  properly  proportioned,  white  and  liver,  close  up  to  the 
preceding  dog,  while  he  in  turn  was  hard  pressed  by  other  contest- 
ants. This  group  was  judged  by  George  S.  Thomas.  Vigow,  a  truly 
typical,  towering  and  powerful  white,  in  top  form,  the  leading 
American-bred  group  winner  for  the  past  two  years  and  a  repeated 
best  in  show  winner,  had  no  difficulty  in  heading  hounds  followed  by 
Windholme  Kennels'  Greyhound,  Ch.  White  Rose  of  Boveway; 
Ellenbert  Farm's  Dachshund,  Ch.  Feri  Flottenberg;  and  L.  F. 
Whitney's  Bloodhound,  Handsome  of  White  Isle.  The  judge  of  this 
group  was  Enno  Meyer. 

NON-SPORTING  AND  WORKING  DOGS.  Rumpelstilt- 
skin, a  big,  beautifully  barbered  black  of  perfect  proportions  and 
stunning  style  with  four  recent  best  in  show  victories  to  his  credit, 
was  a  pronounced  ringside  favorite  and  led  non-sporting  dogs  com- 
fortably. Next  in  order  were  Mrs.  William  MacFarland's  Chow,  Ch. 
Far  Land  Thundergust,  a  veteran  black  of  grand  type  and  a  great 
winner  including  several  best  in  show  successes;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Anders 
Boston  Terrier,  Royal  Kid  Regards,  a  very  stylish,  cobby  built, 
evenly  marked  lightweight,  and  J.  C.  Prescott's  Bulldog,  Ch.  Vindex 
Valerie,  a  cloddy,  massive  built  white,  excelling  in  head  properties. 
This  group  was  judged  by  Mr.  Robert  Guggenheim.  Jess  v.  d.  Son- 
nenhoehe made  an  impressive  American  debut  by  heading  a  great 
non-sporting  dog  group.  Fresh  from  a  towering  triumph  at  the 
Munich  Show,  she  seemed  perfectly  at  home  and  likewise  just  about 
perfect  in  type.  Following  her  were  Leonard  Collins'  Old  English 
Sheepdog,  Ch.  Ideal  Weather,  a  pigeon  blue  and  white  with  a  wealth 
of  coat,  true  type  and  action,  and  noted  variety  winner;  J.  P.  Wag- 
ner's Boxer,  Ch.  Dorian  v.  Marienhof,  on  his  record  the  outstanding 
leader  of  his  breed  and  a  repeated  best  in  show  winner;  and  Mrs. 
H.  W.  York's  Great  Dane,  Ch.  Monarch  of  Halecroft,  a  mighty  and 
magnificent  fawn  of  majestic  mien.  The  judge  was  Vinton  P.  Breese. 


Edltad  by 
GEORGE  TURRELL 


COM^ 


Smct  much  of  the  stamina,  intelligence,  and  beauty  of  the  mod- 
ern thoroughbred  hois<<  has  been  derivetl  from  the  Arab  strain, 
—  the  new  stud  that  has  Imtii  assembled  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Societ)  "i  F.gypt  should  be  of  ure.it  interest  to  thoroughbred  owners 
all  over  the  world.  The  work  of  restoring  the  finest  type  of  Arab 
hois.-  is  being  carried  on  by  His  Kxcellency,  Fouad  Alba/.a  Hey, 
assisted  In  the  Prince  Mohammed  Ali.  President  of  the  Regency 
Council  -iii.l  i  famous  authority  on  Arabs.  If.  by  any  chance,  you 
should  lx'  in  thai  part  of  the  world,  permission  may  be  obtained 
to  visit  the  stud,  which  has  won  the  praise  and  enthusiasm  of  horse 
lovers  from  all  over  who  have  visited  it.  The  horses  are  reared  with 
the  greatest  of  care  and  the  most  up-to-date  stabling  and  feeding 
methods  are  used.  They  have  acquired  fifty  of  the  finest  purebred 
Arab  stallions  that  have  been  brought  together  since  Km<:  Solomon's 
day.  and  thev  should  achieve  great  success  in  improving  the  breed 
and  perpetuating  the  source  of  pure  Aral)  blood 

(il  l  RNSI'YS.  We  have  some  more  interesting  (iuernsey  news 
tor  you  this  month.  First  of  all  there  is  the  new  world's  record 
over* all  ages  established  by  Valors  l  aithful,  the  greatest  of  a  long 
line  of  heavy  producers  and  record  breakers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  have  been  two  other  world  record  holders  in  her  family  tree, 
one  of  them  being  her  dam.  Mixtcr  Faithful  who  produced  12,601.9 
pounds  of  milk  and  744.7  pounds  of  butterfat  as  a  two-year-old  in 
class  FF  The  other  one  was  Dolly  Dimple,  one  of  her  great  grand- 
dams,  who  held  the  world's  record  for  a  number  of  years  by  producing 
1S.45S  pounds  of  milk  and  906.0  pounds  of  butterfat  as  a  three- 
year-old.  The  record  established  by  Valors  Faithful  was  20,011.7 
pounds  of  milk  and  976.5  pounds  of  butterfat,  and  giving  birth  to 
the  calf  Foremosts  Faithful,  completing  the  record  in  class  AA. 
Valors  Faithful  is  owned  by  the  Foremost  Guernsey  Association, 
rhkh  has  recently  been  endowed  for  a  sixty-year  period  by 
J.  I".  Penney.  She  is  line-bred  to  Imp.  King  of  the  May,  and  he 
appears  live  times  out  of  eight  in  the  fourth  generation.  She  also 
has  a  record  as  a  two-year-old  in  class  F  of  14084.6  pounds  of  milk 
and  755.2  pounds  of  butterfat.  W.  K.  Hepburn,  the  manager  of 
Emmadine  Farm,  says  that  she  was  a  persistent  producer.  She  made 
2100  pounds  of  milk  in  her  best  month  and  at  the  end  of  her  test 
was  milking  forty-five  pounds  per  day.  Her  average  grain  ration 
was  one  pound  of  a  fourteen  per  cent  ration  to  4.2  pounds  of  milk. 

It  has  been  shown  by  an  analysis  of  auction  sale  prices  that  there 
I  has  been  an  increase  of  thirteen  per  cent  in  Guernsey  prices.  Last 
year  they  brought  $222.54  per  head  and  there  were  2,280  head  sold, 
and  during  1936  there  were  2,673  head  sold  for  an  average  of 
$252.15  per  head.  This  is  a  substantial  increase  over  any  year  since 
1929  but  it  is  still  far  below  prices  paid  for  Guernseys  previous  to 
that  year.  However,  according  to  Karl  B.  Musser,  secretary  of  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  breeders  are  realizing  that  the 
[surest  way  to  increase  the  demand  and  value  of  their  herds  is  by 
[the  addition  of  official  records  to  their  pedigrees.  Consequently 
the  number  of  breeders  making  such  records  has  increased  sixty 
Iper  cent  in  the  last  seven  years,  an  all-time  mark  for  the  breed. 

AYRSHIRES.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  productive  cows, 
»f  an  interesting  and  productive  breed  is  Strathglass  Jingle,  bred, 
iwned,  and  tested  by  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  owner  of  the  famous 
itrathglass  Farm  that  has  produced  so  many  splendid  Ayrshires. 
ihe  was  the  one  hundredth  Ayrshire  to  make  a  cumulative  pro- 
luction  record  of  100.000  pounds  of  milk,  and  so  helped  to  give 
the  breed  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  have  100  cows  with 
records  over  fifty  tons  of  milk  and  two  tons  of  butterfat.  Jingle,  a 
laughter  of  the  imported  sire,  Auchenbrain  Ben  Bo,  was  born  in 
1925.  and  has  had  a  most  unusual  career.  As  a  calf,  she  was  selected 
is  a  member  of  the  Strathglass  Farm  show  herd,  winning  her  class  at 
he  Sesquicentennial.  She  was  again  campaigned  successfully  as 
i  yearling,  winning  a  second  and  two  thirds.  When  she  was  three 
years  old  her  future  usefulness  was  questioned  because  of  her  high 
ndition,  but  it  seems  that  her  career  had  only  begun,  for  since 
then  there  hasn't  been  a  year  in  which  she  has  failed  to  make  a 
good  yearly  record,  and  on  two  different  occasions  she  has  exceeded 
the  14,000  mark.  At  no  time  has  she  been  milked  more  than  three 
imes  daily,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  at  calving  time 
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she  has  never  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  a  box  stall.  At  her  last  fresh- 
ening on  January  1,  she  gave  birth  to  the  twin  heifer  calves  by 
Bargower  True  Form,  that  have  been  named  Strathglass  Bonnie 
Jingle  and  Strathglass  Bonnie  Tingle.  So  it  is  apparent  that  it  takes 
more  than  a  show-ring  career,  twin  calves,  and  a  lifetime  of  heavy 
production  to  check  the  activities  of  this  hardy  Ayrshire. 

Incidentally  the  Ayrshires  continue  to  have  the  highest  percentage 
of  cows  on  test  of  any  of  the  breeds;  the  number  reached  4,000  in 
1936.  Also  the  average  production  per  cow  has  increased  over  2,200 
pounds  of  milk  and  fifty  pounds  of  butterfat  during  the  eleven-year 
period  that  the  herd  test  has  been  in  effect.  This  was  brought  out 
by  Cuthbert  Nairn,  senior  member  of  the  Herd  Test  Committee  in 
his  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayrshire  Association.  He 
particularly  stressed  the  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  unprofitable 
cows  in  the  herds  being  tested,  and  the  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  highly  productive  ones. 

PERCHERONS.  Along  in  October  after  the  heat  of  the  summer 
has  passed  there  is  going  to  be  the  first  National  Percheron  Show 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Columbus. 
Ohio.  This  is  going  to  be  an  extremely  successful  event,  for  there 
is  a  total  of  $5,500  in  purses  offered  and  400  entries  are  expected, 
making  it  the  largest  show  confined  exclusively  to  percherons  ever 
held  in  this  country.  Some  of  the  breeders  have  become  so  en- 
thusiastic that  a  special  fund  has  been  subscribed  for  advertising 
and  publicizing  the  show,  and  a  special  effort  will  be  made  to  at- 
tract buyers,  so  that  many  think  it  will  be  a  great  week  for  selling 
percherons.  It  is  going  to  be  a  very  colorful  exhibition  too,  because 
it  is  promised  that  there  will  be  many  special  classes  and  other  new- 
features  never  before  offered  at  a  percheron  exhibition  in  this  coun- 
try. There  will  be  a  parade  of  blacks  and  a  parade  of  grays,  and  a 
drawing  in  which  a  percheron  filly  will  be  given  away.  March  Viking, 
the  champion  at  the  last  three  spring  stallion  shows  in  Great  Britain, 
may  be  on  exhibition,  and  representatives  of  the  French,  British,  and 
Canadian  Percheron  Associations  are  expected  to  be  in  the  conference 
of  judges  and  discussion  of  type.  This  show  will  precede  the  Ameri- 
can Royal,  and  animals  entered  at  Columbus  will  be  released  in  time 
to  get  to  Kansas  City  in  time  for  the  Royal. 

JERSEYS.  For  the  past  fifty  years  Sibley  Farms  has  been  devoted 
to  the  breeding  of  the  finest  type  purebred  Jersey  Cattle,  and  during 
this  time  it  has  contributed  much  toward  the  development  and 
perfection  of  the  breed.  Besides  producing  many  notable  animals 
and  excellent  records,  it  has  also  made  great  strides  in  the 
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BROWN  SWISS — The  Ideal  Cow  For  The  Country  Estate 


Forebears  pastured  for  generations  on  rocky  Alpine  slopes  have 
given  the  Brown  Swiss  a  unique  legacy :  sturdy  health,  stubborn  re- 
sistance to  disease,  and  the  ability  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
milk  and  butter  on  grass  alone.  These  valuable  and  practical  qual- 
ities are  fast  bringing  this  majestic  cow  to  the  fore  as  America's 
most  popular  breed  for  the  gentleman  farmer. 

ROSIE  BARON,  41643 

Typical  of  the  high  standard  maintained  by  Judd's  Bridge  Farms, 
Rosie  Baron  is  now  high  producer  in  the  four-year-old  class  of  the 
Farmers  365-day  test,  having  set  a  record  of  17,267.8  pounds  of 
milk  and  729.06  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Rosie  Baron  is  one  of  many  "Barons"  who  have  set  enviable  records 
for  Judd's  Bridge  Farms.  In  establishing  her  test,  she  beat  her  sister, 
Louise  Baron,  who  had  only  recently  made  a  new  record  in  that 
class,  having  taken  the  honor  in  her  turn  from  Rosie  Baron's  dam. 
Six  more  "Barons"  are  now  making  excellent  records  on  official 
test. 

A  herd  of  registered  Brown  Swiss  may  well  become  a  profitable 
asset  to  your  estate,  as  well  as  an  absorbing  hobby. 

JUDD'S  BRIDGE  FARMS 

ROWE  B.  METCALF,  Owner  NEW  MILFORD,  CONN. 


GEORGE  W.  DeVOE,  Manager 


ABSORBINE  WILL 
RELIEVE  THAT  SPRAIN! 


Horses  like  Absorbine — they  know  how 
fast  it  relieves  inflamed  tendons,  swol- 
len knees,  ankles  and  bruised  muscles 
and  strains — takes  away  the  pain — lets 
them  work  during  treatment.  Won't 
blister  or  remove  hair.  Economical  be- 
cause a  little  goes  eo  far.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


PRESERVE  LEATHER 

THE  NEW.  EASY  WAY 

Saddlery,  luggage,  footwear, 
sports  equipment,  upholstery — 
all  leather  articles  of  any  color 
or  finish — look  better  and  last 
longer  when  Lexol-treated. 
Now  it's  easy  to  keep  leather 
fit  with  almost  no  effort,  and 
safe  from  greasy  feel  or  dan- 
ger of  staining  clothing.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Lexol  or  send 
25c  for  2  oz.,  $1.00 
for  full  pint  to 
Martin  Dennis 
Co.,  861  Summer 
Ave.,  Newark,  N. 
J.  Dependable 
Products  Since 
1893. 

USE  LEXOL 


High-Class  Saddle  Horses  and  Hunters 


Have  large  selection  of  both  three 
and  five  gaited  saddle  horses,  and 
more  hunters  that  have  had  one  to 
two  years  experience,  with  manners 
and  dispositions  suitable  for  either 
ladies  or  gentlemen,  than  have  had  at 
any  one  time  in  years. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see 
horses  let  me  know  your  requirements, 
if  think  have  any  that  will  t,uit  you, 
will  send  photos  with  full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  guarantee  as  represented, 
if  purchaser  should  find  different  after 
week's  trial  will  refund  money  and 
pay  transportation  both  ways. 

References:  The  Live  Stock  Na- 
tional Bank,  The  Drovers  National 
Bank,  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  & 
Transit  Co.  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Dark  Chestnut  gelding:,  6  yrs.  16-1  Sirc<l  by 
Flash  Di-opand.  Out  of  half-bred  mare.  Been 
hunted  two  seasons.  Grand  horse  in  the 
field.   Mouth   and   manners  hundred  percent. 


HARRY  McNAIR     Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


PONIES 

Shetland  and  larger  ponies. 
Gentle,  well  broken,  ideal 
for  children.  We  guaran- 
tee satisfaction — all  ponies 
are  sold  on  two  weeks' 
trial. 

TORREYA  FARM 

CLINTON  CORNERS 
Dutchess  County  New  York 


Mark  your 

PRIZE 
WINNERS 
with 


Dana  Horn  Chains 

Convenient,  Permanent 
and  Attractive 


Show  and  Stable 
Halters — Cow  Blankets 

Bull  Staffs,  Rings,  etc.,  every- 
thing for  the  showman.  New, 
complete  CATALOG  on  request. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO. 

105  Main  St.,  W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


America's 
Finest  Stable  Fixtures 

Because  of  the  skilled  craftsmanship, 
careful  selection  of  materials  and  in- 
ventive genius  which  go  into  their 
making,  Starline  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  etc.,  are  recog- 
nized as  America's  Finest  Stable  Fix- 
tures. This  is  why  the  finer  stables 
are  Starline  equipped.  Interesting 
literature  sent  free  on  request. 

Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  714,  Harvard,  111. 


STA  RLINE 


Let  Your 
Horses 

Salt  Themselves 


ft  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
horse  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does  not 
keep  them  in  the  best  condition.  Play 
safe  by  giving  them 

KEYSTONE  COMPRESSED 
PURE  SALT  BRICKS 

in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the 
horse  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
2  Lent  Avenue         Le  Roy,  New  York 


development  of  its  dairy  and  Jersey  milk  business.  This  year,  on  the 
third  of  June,  Mr.  John  R.  Sibley  celebrated  the  golden  jubilee  of 
the  farm  by  having  a  field  day  which  was  well  attended  by  a  large 
crowd  of  the  members  and  directors  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  who  were  then  on  tour,  and  a  representative  group  of  other 
dairy  breeders  as  well.  The  day's  program,  besides  an  informal 
inspection  of  the  farm  and  herd,  featured  a  cattle  parade  and  his- 
torical exhibit  portraying  the  inheritance  of  productive  medal  winning 
breeding.  There  was  also  an  auction  sale  of  several  heifer  calves  for 
the  benefit  of  state  Jersey  Clubs  and  a  Jersey  Cattle  Club  judging 
contest  for  boys  and  girls.  There  were  also  talks  during  the  after- 
noon by  Mr.  Harper  Sibley,  president  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Mr.  George  W.  Sisson,  former  president  of  the  Jersey 


Cattle  Club,  and  Mr.  Louis  Taber,  Master  of  the  National  Grange. 

The  members  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club  are  to  be  complimented  on 
their  choice  for  president  this  year,  for  Senator  Perry  Gains  has 
always  been  one  of  the  leading  lights  in  the  Jersey  Cattle  world. 
He  was  formerly  the  president  of  the  Kentucky  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
and  a  director  of  the  Bluegrass  Jersey  Club.  His  Riverview  farm,  ; 
near  Carrolton,  Kentucky,  has  one  of  the  outstanding  herds  of  Jer- 
seys in  the  United  States.  This  herd  has  twice  set  a  national  breed 
production  record  for  average  yield  in  official  production  tests.  River-  i 
view  Farm  is  not  only  noted  for  Jerseys  but  for  Southdown  sheep 
and  tobacco  as  well,  and  Senator  Gaines  has  been  associated  for  a 
number  of  years  with  the  American  Southdown  Breeders  Association 
and  the  Kentucky  Purebred  Live  Stock  Association. 
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This  is  the  head  of  one  of  the  27 
recently  imported  Guernseys  that 
we  shall  offer  at  public  auction  on 

September  1 1th. 

Visitors  are  cordially  welcome. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  our  herd. 
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TRUE  TO  ITS 
NAME  IS  THIS 
CHERRY- 

BURRELL 
COMBINED 
STORAGE  VAT,  PASTEURIZER, 
HOLDING  UNIT,  COOLER  ...  and 
BOTTLE    FILLER  AND  CAPPER 

TRULY  an  ideal  machine  for  many  dairies  it  this  CHERRY-BURRELL 
"5  IN  I"  UNIT  .  .  .  which  you  see  here  in  the  fine  plant  of 
Clover  Heights  Farm,  Pittsford,  N.  Y.  Exactly  right  in  capacity,  the 
"5  IN  I"  combines  into  ONE  machine  a  storage  vat,  Spray  pas- 
teurizer, holding  unit,  cooler  and  bottle  filler  and  capper.  Furnished 
in  60  and  100  gallon  sizes,  it  does  MANY  jobs.  And  IT  DOES  THEM 
ALL  WELL1 

The  typically  fine  Cherry-Burrell  performance  of  this  machine  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  in  the  one  here  pictured  is  processed  the 
entire  output  of  the  high  class  herd  of  the  Clover  Heights  Farm,  for 
the  Genesee  Hospital  in  Rochester.  And,  like  other  hospitals,  the 
quality  requirements  of  this  institution  are  very  high. 

A  postcard  will  bring  you  the  latest  illustrated  bulletin 

CHERRY-BURRELL  CORPORATION 

427  W.  RANDOLPH  ST.,  CHICAGO 


HORSES — Ireland — A  merica 

^Bay 
Susk  ^B^ied  Slopes 

WIN  RACES — ENJOY  HUNTING 


IRISH  BRED 
THOROUGHBREDS,  HUJSTERS 
AND 
SHOW  JUMPERS 
ARE  FAMOUS  THE  WORLD  OVER 


£Buy  <QCo\ses  in  Steland 

Issued  by 

The  Bloodstock  Breeders  Association  of  Ireland 
60  Lower  Mount  Street.  Dublin 


There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  from  where  we  sit  at  the  present 
time  that  Ranger  is  the  logical  contender  for  the  position  of 
cup  defender.  Messrs.  Hovey  and  Lambert,  in  spite  of  their 
earnest  efforts,  have  so  far  seen  nothing  but  Ranger's  stern  during 
the  early  trials,  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  having  shown  the  way  to  both 
Yankee  and  Rainbow  in  match  racing,  has  climaxed  the  victories  by 
beating  them  both  together  in  the  last  race  of  the  first  trial  series. 
There  are  already  a  good  many  explanations  being  bandied  about 
and,  by  the  time  this  appears,  there  will  probably  be  a  whole  crop  of 
new  ones.  In  the  first  place,  Yankee's  new  rig  has  not  turned  out  as 
well  as  expected,  and  some  of  the  dcpesters  are  predicting  that  she 
will  go  back  to  the  standard  J-boat  rig  before  the  final  trials.  This  is 
a  possibility,  but  one  that  seems  slightly  doubtful  to  us,  since  both 
Lambert  and  Frank  Paine  seemed  well  pleased  with  her  performance 
and,  the  last  we  heard,  had  already  ordered  a  new  mainsail.  This, 
however,  was  before  the  trials  and,  since  Rainbow  nosed  Yankee  out 
of  second  place  in  the  last  race,  their  opinion  may  have  changed. 
Rainbow,  pretty  much  the  same  boat  she  was  in  the  last  cup  races, 
has  still  had  little  chance  to  show  her  worth,  and  many  of  the  wiser 
heads  are  predicting  that  she,  and  not  Yankee,  will  be  Ranger's 
greatest  competition.  There  is  another  item  worth  taking  into 
consideration,  and  that  is  the  status  of  the  crews.  There  is  no 
doubt,  judging  by  the  recent  races,  that  Ranger's  crew  at  the  present 
time  is  by  far  the  best  organized  and  most  efficient  of  the  lot.  A  few 
weeks  time,  however,  may  bring  the  other  crews  right  up  to  the  top 
in  this  respect  and  perhaps  help  to  lessen  the  advantage  Ranger  has 
just  at  the  present.  All  in  all,  Ranger  looks  like  the  bet,  but  a  lot 
can  happen  before  the  final  eliminations.  Just  to  give  the  boys  some- 
thing to  think  about,  Endeavor  I  came  out  the  last  day  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Head.  She  crossed  the  line  some  four  minutes 
after  the  American  boats  and  followed  along  on  the  same  course.  All 
of  which  would  have  called  for  no  comment  except  for  the  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  continual  luffing,  she  seemed  to  be  gaining  on  them  con- 
sistently. Starting  from  that  point,  remember  that  Endeavor  II  is 
probably  a  still  faster  boat,  and  then  figure  out  for  yourself  why  the 
boys  have  something  to  worry  about. 

INDOOR  SAILING  DEPARTMENT.  Our  spies,  with  their  eyes 
ever  to  the  keyhole,  have  unearthed  the  latest  outbreak  of  this  new 
sport  at  Wanamaker's  dry  goods  emporium.  Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
started  it  last  year  when  they  turned  Gordon  Raymond  loose  with  a 
skiff  and  a  wind  machine  to  show  the  kiddies  how  to  sail.  Lowry 
Furst  is  in  command  of  the  Wanamaker  school,  and  they  have  gone 
Saks  one  better  in  that  the  last  lessons  are  given  on  the  actual  water, 
either  at  Milton  Point,  Rye,  or  at  Patchogue,  Long  Island.  The  boat 
used  is  one  of  Cape  Cod's  new  23-foot  Senior  Knockabouts,  which 
they  have  set  up  fully  rigged  in  the  store.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  although  the  majority  of  people  attending  the  Saks  school  were 
youngsters,  Wanamaker's  has  drawn  a  large  group  of  older  people, 
all  as  earnestly  intent  on  learning  to  become  a  skipper  as  the  most 
enthusiastic  kid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  so  swamped  with 
applications  that  they  were  forced  to  stop  advertising  and  refuse  to 
take  any  more  applications.  Originally  planned  for  one  month,  the 
powers-that-be  may  hold  over  the  idea  for  the  whole  summer.  If  the 
trend  back  to  the  water  keeps  up  it  is  going  to  make  the  "back  to 
the  earth"  movement  seem  like  small  stuff.  And,  for  indoor  sailing 
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on  a  smaller  scale,  Herreshoff's  master  minds  have  put  a  kit  on  the 
market  that  answers  a  long-felt  need.  Two  model  boats,  their  teak 
hulls  painted  blue  and  white,  have  brass  sails  and  masts,  lines  drawn 
on  the  deck  showing  the  proper  trim  for  the  sails  from  close  hauled 
to  running  free.  A  spinnaker  adds  the  finishing  touch  to  the  rigging, 
and  buoys  and  wind  markers  complete  the  set.  It  should  be  a  boon 
to  instructors  and  harassed  committees,  which,  up  to  this  time,  have 
usually  been  forced  to  whittle  out  their  own  models,  thus  greatly 
endangering  both  life  and  limb. 

AND  ON  THE  SOUND.  The  big  doings  at  Newport  have  been 
so  well  publicized  that  the  racing  on  Long  Island  Sound  has  taken 
a  back  seat  for  a  while,  but  only  in  the  news.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
activity  among  the  small  boat  skippers.  Corny  Shields,  taking  a  vaca- 
tion from  cup  racing,  came  down  to  Larchmont  and  showed  the  In- 
ternational class  how  to  sail  to  windward,  romping  home  in  Aileen 
more  than  a  minute  ahead  of  Rascal,  Frank  Campbell's  consistent 
winner.  The  Internationals  have  been  showing  up  extremely  well, 
and  in  a  recent  regatta  off  Larchmont  sailed  two  miles  further  than 
the  Victories  and  covered  the  course  in  practically  the  same  time. 
On  the  six-motor  front,  Lulu  and  Totem  have  been  doing  most  of 
the  winning,  but  there  is  still  plenty  of  real  competition  to  watch. 
Herman  Whiton's  Light  Scout  and  Paul  Shield's  Rebel  cannot  be 
easily  dismissed  by  any  means  and  there  are  going  to  be  some  close 
finishes  all  around  before  the  enthusiastically  anticipated  Scandi- 
navian Gold  Cup  matches  which  will  come  off  in  August. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  LOG.  We  have  watched,  marveling,  the 
antics  of  the  outboard  fans  and  their  obvious  enjoyment  of  mara- 
thons which  have  always  impressed  us  as  being  somewhat  like  hitting 
yourself  on  the  head  with  a  hammer  because  it  feels  so  good  when 
you  stop.  They  think,  for  example,  nothing  of  squeezing  themselves 
into  a  cramped  cockpit  and  bouncing  off  down  the  Hudson  from 
Albany  to  New  York,  surrounded  by  floating  driftwood  which  is 
liable  to  pick  them  off  at  any  moment.  We  watch  with  interest,  at 
the  present  moment,  the  career  of  one  John  Deitlen  of  Harvey,  New 
York.  Mr.  Deitlen  has  our  sympathy,  for  he  recently  broke  his  leg 
when  his  boat  capsized  in  a  race,  but  we  are  also  convinced  that  the 
moment  his  leg  is  safely  ensconced  in  a  cast,  he  will  be  back  out, 
ready  to  leap  from  wave  to  wave  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  Addiction  to 
morphine  pales  beside  the  addiction  of  the  true  outboard  fan  to  his 
sport.  .  .  .  Kermath  has  developed  a  closed  system  of  fresh  water  cool- 
ing that  is  already  creating  a  stir  in  motor  boating  circles.  With  an 
increase  of  less  than  seven  per  cent  in  weight,  and  an  additional  cost 
of  less  than  ten  per  cent,  the  boat  owner  is  offered  an  engine  free 
from  salt  water  corrosion,  sand  erosion,  and  silt  accumulation.  .  .  . 
A.  C.  F.  reports  the  sale  of  two  more  of  their  32-foot  "Wanderers," 
one  to  Dr.  Merrill  N.  Foote,  fleet  surgeon  of  the  Great  South  Bay 
Yacht  Racing  Association,  and  one  to  Mr.  John  C.  B.  Washburn  of 
East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island.  .  .  .  The  medal  for  the  "Be  Pre- 
pared" class  this  month  goes  to  Mr.  Corwith  Cramer,  who  has  just 
purchased  a  new  Wheeler  46'  Double  Cabin  Cruiser  for  the  express 
purpose  of  viewing  the  cup  races.  He  has  named  the  craft  Sea  Foam 
VI.  .  .  .  The  Owens  Yacht  Company  near  Baltimore  is  trying  an 
interesting  experiment  in  boat  building.  It  is  turning  out  a  new  30' 
Two  Stateroom  Sedan,  the  whole  plant  building  just  this  one  model. 
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AT  THOSE  vacation  and  week-end  re- 
sorts which  year  after  year  attract  Amer- 
ica's most  socially  prominent  families, 
more  large  Packards  are  habitually  in 
evidence  than  any  other  fine  car. 

This  is  a  striking  fact,  but  a  most  natu- 
ral one.  For  in  such  families  Packard 


ownership  has  become  as  traditional  as 
attendance  at  certain  schools,  member- 
ship in  certain  clubs. 

In  fact,  more  than  a  thousand  of  Amer- 
ica's most  distinguished  families  have 
owned  Packards  continuously  for  twenty- 
five  years  or  longer. 


PACKARD 

THE  TWELVE 
THE  SUPER ♦ EIGHT 

ASK  THE  MAX  WHO  OWNS  0\E 


COUNTRY  LI  V  K  I''  O  R  JUL  Y 


II  \  KOI  I)    \.  <  \  I  VH AN 


On  \  gloomy  September  day  in  uj.U.  I  w-'s  one  "I  V? r» » vi | >  nf 
veteran  yachtsmen  gathered  about  the  radio  receiving  set  in 
the  New  York  Yacht  C  lub.  Kveryone  was  pretty  glum,  for 
we  were  listening  to  the  familiar  voice  of  our  friend,  Herb  Stone, 
broadcasting  the  "blow  by  blow'  description  of  the  America's  (  up 
race.  E.ndeavour ,  the  British  challenger,  had  won  two  races.  She  had 
turned  the  outer  mark  in  this  third  race  six  minutes  and  thirty-nine 
seconds  ahead  of  Rainbow.  Endeavour  had  just  tacked  and  was  now 
both  comfortably  ahead  and  to  windward  of  our  defender.  It  looked 
as  if  we  hadn't  the  chance  of  the  proverbial  snowball.  Just  then  Herb 
said,  '  The  clouds  we've  had  all  morning  are  breaking  now.  The  wind 
has  shifted  slightly — about  half  a  point.  I  should  say  to  s'uth'ard. 
Rainbow  has  started  her  sheets  a  trifle.  Endeavour  is  holding  high 

 "  Excitement  now  ran  riot. 

The  reception  was  interrupted  by  a  chorus  of  joyous  yells.  The 
dignified  old  gentlemen  forgot  their  accustomed  poise,  forgot  the  re- 
straining atmosphere  and  quiet  tradition  of  their  club,  and  acted  like 
a  bunch  of  college  boys  whose  team  gets  the  ball  on  downs  on  its 
own  two-yard  line.  Every  man  in  the  room  saw  clearly  and  predicted 
accurately  the  rest  of  the  race.  That  wind  shift  was  the  first  of  a 
series  We  had  all  raced  off  Newport  enough  to  be  certain  of  that. 
Harold  Yanderbilt  knew  it,  trusted  it,  "wiped  the  Rainbow  off"  and 
let  her  romp,  depending  on  coming  shifts  to  lay  the  mark.  Mr.  Sop- 
with.  however,  despite  his  month's  study  of  weather  conditions  on 
the  course  and  the  four  years'  observations  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  which  had  been  supplied  to  him,  had  not  seen  the  coming  shifts 
or  had  failed  to  realize  their  significance.  All  that,  we  had  learned 
from  those  few  words  of  the  radio  announcer.  Half  an  hour  later, 
when  the  broadcast  was  resumed,  we  learned  that  we  were  right. 
Rainbow  was  three  minutes  ahead,  between  Endeavour  and  the  mark, 
and  the  race  was  tied  up  and  stowed  in  a  sail  bag. 

Thousands  of  people  witnessed  that  race;  many  more  thousands 
heard  the  broadcast.  I  wonder  how  many  of  them  realized  the  full 
significance  of  that  shift  of  wind  and  the  reaction  to  it  of  the  rival 
skippers.  It  was  the  crucial  point  in  the  series.  If  Sopwith  had  im- 
itated Yanderbilt  or  if  Yanderbilt  had  imitated  Sopwith,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it — Endeavour  would  certainly  have  won. 


It  is  strange  to  me  that  average  Americans,  who  have  the  keenest 
appreciation  of  "inside  baseball,"  who  have  trained  themselves  to 
watch  the  interference  in  football,  and  who  can  rattle  off  the  history 
and  possibilities  of  every  box-fighter,  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
finer  points  of  yacht  racing.  On  July  31st  of  this  year,  the  first  race 
of  the  sixteenth  series  of  races  for  the  America's  Cup  will  be  sailed. 
After  it  is  over,  most  Americans  will  be  of  the  opinion:  1.  That  the 
American  crew  is  a  bunch  of  Yankee  slickers  who  win  by  means  of 
dirty  work.  2.  That  the  race  committee  is  a  bunch  of  robbers.  3.  That 
the  millionaires  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  never  gave  the  chal- 
lenger a  chance,  or  were  licked  in  spite  of  their  tremendous  advan- 
tage, or  won  or  lost  (as  the  case  may  be)  on  a  technicality,  which 
shouldn't  count.  4.  That  Queen  Victoria  gave  the  cup  to  be  raced 
for  between  the  two  countries,  and  why  should  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  run  the  races  instead  of  the  Government? 

These  are  the  things  we  hear  after  each  and  every  series.  Public 
sympathy  goes  always  to  the  challenger,  whether  he  takes  his  licking 
with  a  smile,  as  did  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  or  beefs  about  it  as  has 
nearly  every  other  challenger.  This  sentiment  is  quoted  widely  in 
the  Hritish  press.  Thus,  the  races,  intended  to  produce  the  amity  and 
mutual  respect  to  be  found  in  good  international  competition,  cause 
hard  feelings  and  contempt. 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  difficulty  arises  from  a  deep-seated  mis- 
understanding of  yacht  racing.  To  the  average  man,  a  yacht  race 
consists  of  a  competition  in  which  two  expensive  toys  are  placed  in 
the  water  and  are  wajted — this  is  really  the  word — by  the  wind  over 
a  racecourse,  so  that  if  everything  is  fair,  the  faster  boat  will  win. 
Let's  get  on  with  this  misconception.  If  the  slower  boat  wins,  it  can 
only  be  by  means  of  trickery  and  fraud.  There  are  rules  of  fair  play. 
A  "foul" — vile  word — is  like  a  foul  in  prize  fighting,  hitting  below 
the  belt  or  some  similar  skulduggery.  If  a  yacht  is  disabled,  it  is  bad 
sportsmanship  for  the  other  yacht  to  finish.  Generally,  it  is  bad 
sportsmanship  to  "take  advantage  of  a  technicality." 

Now  let  s  look  at  the  true  nature  of  a  yacht  race.  It  is  a  contest, 
not  between  yachts,  but  between  yachtsmen.  Rigid  rules  and  con- 
ditions are  laid  down  beforehand — at  a  cost  of  about  four  thousand 
dollars  in  cablegrams,  incidentally — and  then  the  contest  begins  with 
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tht-  designing  ">  the  vaihls  I  h.it  in  the  most  i tti | m >r t ;i i i I ,  tint  by  no 
means  ill  >>l  it  Uuilding  come*  next  anil  latin*  lung,  ami  rigging,  and 
.Httilmaking  U  hen  tlir  finest  cotueivahle  Cup  boat  lakes  (<>  the  water, 
she  is  a  pretty  sail  s|H-cimen ,  something  like  a  clumsy  puppy  lliat 
^nis  promise  ul  growing  into  a  heautilul  dog,  luil  is  now  all  feet  and 
tail  She's  too  draw  oi  too  light,  or  too  tender  or  too  stiff.  Her  main- 
sail fits  like  .1  nightshirt  or  her  fore  triangle  is  all  wrong.  She  won't 
run,  01  she  won  t  te.u  h,  01  -.lie  s  logy  in  light  airs,  or  you  can't  keep 
hei  stuk  in  In  i  when  it  Mows,  or  the  lead  o|  her  (lenoa  jih  sheet 
interferes  with  the  t tinner,  or  sin  >  irtii  .a  wi  ither  helm.  Correcting 
these  defetts  is  known  as  tuning  up."  It  is  a  vividly  dcstriplive 
phruse  N  » > n  pntuie  the  y.u  hi  as  ,i  giant  violin  whose  strings  are 
minutely  adjusted  by  the  sensitively  critical  ear  of  the  master  musi- 
cian It  takes  ,i  mighty  line  yachtsman  to  tune  up  a  small  boat.  Il 
takes  a  genius,  or  a  corps  of  geniuses,  to  tune  up  .1  Cup  yachl.  The 
sensitiveness  ol  the  nuisu  i.m,  the  tet  Imii  al  knowledge  of  the  engineer 
and  naval  arthitect,  the  imagination  ot  the  inventor,  the  sea  wisdom 
ol  the  old  salt,  and  a  very  large  seasoning  of  experience  and  common 
sense  .ill  must  go  into  the  job.  It  also  takes  .1  deep  |>ockcthook  and 
tremendous  moral  courage.  A  |>oor  boat,  well  tuned,  will  heat  a  good 
boat,  badly  tuned,  every  time. 

1  hen  there's  the  crew.  The  selection  and  training  of  a  good  crew 
are  as  im|*>rtant  on  a  y.u  hi  as  on  a  foolhall  team.  The  teamwork 
and  timing  must  he  split-second  jK'rfcct.  If  one  second  is  lost  on 
every  tack,  it  means  ten  seconds  in  ten  tacks — easily  enough  to  cost 
a  race.  American  Cup  yachts  use  amateur  afterguards  and  profes- 
sional crews.  I  he  amateurs  have  better  heads.  The  professionals  have 
better  hand-.  1  he  professionals  owe  their  jobs  to  the  inch-thick  <al 
loupes  on  their  palms;  they  can  pull  for  hours  after  the  amateurs' 
hands  would  be  a  mass  id  blood.  Should  the  capability  of  the  crew 
count  in  a  yacht  race?  If  that  were  not  intentionally  part  of  the 
picture,  the  America's  Cup  would  be  raced  for,  by,  and  between  little 
boats  that  could  be  handled  by  one  man. 

Now  both  yachts  came  to  the  starting  line  after  months  of  the 
hardest  |x>ssible  work.  Meanwhile  the  committees  have  been  working 
hard  too  on  the  rules  that  are  to  govern  the  races.  In  general,  there 
are  three  sets  of  rules:  the  Deed  of  Gift,  the  rules  governing  the 
match,  and  the  racing  rules  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

That  heed  of  (lift  will  clear  up  a  lot  of  misunderstanding.  It 
wasn't  signed  by  Queen  Victoria.  The  good  queen  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Cup  beyond  witnessing  the  first  race  and  taking 
part  in  the  following  conversation. 

•  What  yacht  is  that?''  An  enormous  jib  and  raking  foremast  had 
just  appeared  around  the  Isle  of  Wight  heading  for  the  finish  line. 


At  left:  Another  view 
anger,  close 
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view  o  f  the'  Yankee 


'  Y0111  Majesty,  that  it  the   I  nirrii  n ,"  wa\  the  prompt  reply. 

"  And  what  ya<  hi  is  set  ond?" 
Your  Majesty,  there  is  no  second." 

It's  a  good  yarn,  but  probably  a  myth  I  he  kind  (d  myth  thai 
I11  led  new  ,papei  men  to  repeal  year  alter  year  the  legend  that  the 
Cup  was  originally  t  ailed  "  The  Queen's  Cup."  'I  be  original  and 
entirely  informal  name  al  the  lime  of  that  ra<e  in  1851  wa  the 
1 1  nndred  Guinea  Cup."  It  was  won  by  ( ommodorc  John  ( '..  Stevens 
in  the  ya<  ht  Ami-run  in  compelitiori  with  a  licet  of  fourteen  British 
ytchtl  with  no  llavor  of  an  international  rare  and  no  thought  of 
perpetual  <  1  impel  1 1  ion.  I  he  \tnrricn  was  owned  by  a  syndicate,  whir  h 
therefore,  owned  the  Hundred  Guinea  Cup  jointly.  In  (857,  Ihe 
syndii  ale  gave  this  <  up  as  the  trophy  for  an  international  race.  Later 
they  amended  the  Deed  of  Gift  lo  make  the  Cup  a  per|>etual  trophy. 
It  is  usually  spoken  of  as  an  ugly  specimen  of  Victorian  r  raftsman- 
ship,  but  I  can't  agree.  I  have  seen  nearly  every  famous  trophy  for 
which  men  strive  (a  noted  Fifth  Avenue  jeweler  who  specialized  in 
trophies  was  oner-  a  client  of  mine),  and  I  think  the  America's  Cup 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all.  It  resembles  the  vessel  from  which 
Aesop's  crane  drank  after  his  disconcerting  visit  to  the  fox,  and 
perhaps  its  shape  had  something  to  do  with  its  early  history.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  famous  and  most  romantic  trophy  of  modern  times. 

Hut  to  get  back  to  the  Deed  of  Gift.  It  has  been  amended  several 
times.  The  present  Deed  of  Gift  was  made  on  October  24,  1887, 
by  George  L.  Schuyler,  the  "sole  surviving  owner  of  the  Cup,"  in 
the  form  of  a  contract,  as  legal  as  expensive  counsel  could  make  it, 
between  Schuyler  and  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

That's  where  the  club  comes  in.  It  owns  it,  in  trust,  because  "the 
party  of  the  first  part,"  in  consideration  of  a  lot  of  things,  "has 
granted,  bargained,  sold,  assigned,  transferred,  and  set  over  and  by 
these  presents  does  grant" — and  all  the  rest  of  it — "to  have  and 
to  hold."  (Well,  they've  held  it  up  till  now.)  A  purely  private  deal 
you  see;  nothing  to  do  with  the  Navy  or  the  Government.  It's  not 
a  free-for-all  for  any  rich  man  outside  the  club  to  claim  the  right 
to  defend  the  Cup  because  he  is  an  American.  That  became  quite  an 
issue  when  Lawson  built  the  Independence  and  tried  to  horn  in  back 
in  iqoi;  all  part  of  the  great  misunderstanding.  The  club  was  very 
decent  to  Lawson,  suggested  ways  and  means  of  taking  the  Inde- 
pendence into  the  club,  but  Lawson  was  looking  for  a  fight  and  he 
most  certainly  got  it. 

Let's  look  into  that  Deed  of  Gift.  "Any  organized  Yacht  Club  of  a 
foreign  country,"  with  restrictions,  may  challenge.  Not  just  England, 
mind  you.  England  has  challenged  so  often  that  there  is  a  popular 
belief  that  the  Cup  is  for  competition  between  the  two  countries. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Canada  has  challenged  twice,  in  1876  and  1881, 
from  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Yacht  Club.  The  competition  was  so  poor, 
however,  that  it  led  to  one  of  the  restrictions,  namely  that  the  chal- 
lenging club  must  have  "for  its  annual  regatta  an  ocean  water  course 
on  the  sea,  or  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  one  which  combines  both." 
This  cuts  out  the  fresh  water  sailors. 

The  deed  provides  for  ten  months'  notice  in  writing.  This,  because 
an  English  challenger  was  built  in  secret  and  the  challenge  sprung 
so  suddenly  that  we  had  to  design,  build,  tune  up,  and  race  a  de- 
fender in  sixty-one  days.  That  isn't  going  to  happen  again. 

The  deed  provides  limitations  for  the  size  of  the  yachts,  orders 
that  the  challenger  shall  proceed  under  sail  on  her  own  bottom,  and 
makes  other  provisions  too.  That  business  of  the  challenger  proceed- 
ing under  sail  has  worked  a  hardship  in  the  past.  A  boat  has  to  be 
strong  and  heavily  built  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  whereas  the  defender 
could  be  lightly  built  and  therefore  faster.  Of  recent  years,  however, 
by  agreement,  both  the  challenger  and  the  defender  have  been  built 
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Some  watch  from  J.  P.  Morgan's  "Corsair,"  flying  an  official  flag 


to  Lloyd's  highest  scantling  requirements,  so  that  each  boat  is  strong 
enough,  husky  enough,  and  sufficiently  heavily  built  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  without  danger.  In  1934,  and  again  this  year,  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  has  waived  the  requirement  that  the  challenger  shall  pro- 
ceed "under  sail,"  and  has  permitted  Mr.  Sopwith  to  tow.  This  saves 
the  challenger  precious  time.  The  deed  permits  the  competing  clubs 
to  make  any  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  races,  and 
provides  other  rules  in  ca:e  the  clubs  do  not  agree. 

If  the  deed  is  the  "constitution"  of  the  America's  Cup,  the  rules 
governing  the  match  become  the  "by-laws."  One  of  these  rules  pro- 
vides that  if  one  yacht  is  disabled,  the  other  must  continue  the  race 
and  sail  the  course;  so  that  question  has  been  taken  out  of  the  realm 
of  sportsmanship.  The  yacht  that  is  able  to  continue  must  go  on.  It 
is  a  definite  rule  of  the  match.  Nevertheless,  if  an  accident  should 
happen  this  year  and  the  other  yacht  continues  in  accordance  with 
law,  there  will  be  bitter  complaints,  sarcastic  editorials  and  indignant 
beefing  from  people  who  are  trying  to  make  their  own  rules  instead 
of  the  rules  that  are  agreed  upon  in  advance. 

One  of  these  by-laws  specifically  prohibits  the  Race  Committee 
from  postponing  a  race  except  under  certain  definite  conditions.  They 
are  the  following: 

1.  If  the  wind  is  so  light  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  determine  a  proper 
course. 

2.  If  conditions  around  the  starting  line  are  so  crowded  that  an  unfair 
start  might  result. 

3.  Dense  fog. 

4.  Injury  to  either  vessel  before  the  start  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  either  to  start.  This  rule  has  been  amended  so  that  the  Race 
Committee  may  postpone  a  start  in  the  event  of  serious  injury  to 

any  person  on  board  the  competing  yachts  which  occurs  after 
the  yacht  has  left  her  mooring  or  before  the  warning  gong.  This 
provision  was  not  in  the  rules  in  1934. 

5.  Wind  of  such  velocity  (or  threat  of  such  bad  weather)  as  to  make  the 
race  dangerous  or  an  unfair  test.  Under  this  year's  rules  this  de- 
cision is  squarely  up  to  the  Race  Committee.  In  prior  years  the 
Race  Committee  could  postpone  the  race  for  this  reason  only  if 
both  contestants  consented. 

In  1934,  the  Race  Committee  postponed  a  start  without  any  au- 
thority under  this  rule.  Endeavour,  arriving  late  at  the  line,  hoisted 
her  mainsail  and  sent  a  man  aloft  to  pull  a  hook  over  the  top  of  the 
mast.  This  stunt  was  to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  halliard  (the  wire 
rope  that  hoists  the  sail).  The  sail  was  hung  from  the  hook  and 
trimmed  down  with  a  downhaul  under  the  boom.  Rainbow's  hook 
engaged  automatically,  but  Endeavour  had  to  send  a  man  aloft,  a 
dangerous  business  in  a  seaway.  When  the  man  was  being  lowered 
in  his  bo's'n's  chair,  he  let  go  of  the  mast,  was  swung  out  in  a  wide 
arc,  and  on  the  next  roll  of  the  boat  crashed  back  into  the  mast,  and 
was  knocked  unconscious.  It  looked  like  a  serious  accident  to  the 
Race  Committee,  so  they  immediately  signaled  a  postponement,  al- 
though they  had  no  right  to  do  so.  The  rules  this  year  give  them  the 
right  in  the  event  of  serious  injury  to  a  member  of  the  crew  of  either 
yacht,  but  they  had  no  right  in  1934.  Now,  no  one  has  criticized  the 
Race  Committee  for  this  generous  attitude.  But  if  the  accident  had 
happened  on  Rainbow,  there  would  probably  have  been  a  squawk. 
Imagine  too,  what  would  have  happened  if  Vanderbilt  had  sailed 
across  the  starting  line  at  the  agreed  time  of  the  start  with  his  protest 
flag  flying,  stolen  fifteen  minutes  on  Endeavour,  and  won  the  race. 
He  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  under  the  rules,  and  would  probably 
have  won  his  protest,  but  the  howl  that  wou'.d  undoubtedly  have 
been  raised  would  never  have  died  in  a  thousand  years. 

The  New  York  Yacht  Club  has  been  superlatively  generous  in  the 


concessions  made  in  these  rules,  and  in  extending  every  possible  help 
to  the  challenger.  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  them: 

1.  The  waiver  of  the  necessity  for  the  challenging  yacht  to  proceed 
under  sail  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  my  interpretation  of  the  Deed  of 
Gift  that  the  committee  has  no  right  to  make  this  concession,  but  it 
is  generous  in  the  extreme,  and  done  entirely  in  the  interest  of 
fairness  and  sportsmanship. 

2.  Despite  the  Deed  of  Gift,  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  was  per- 
mitted in  1934  and  again  this  year  to  substitute  any  other  yacht  for 
the  challenger,  if  the  other  yacht  should  prove  better. 

3.  In  1934,  Vanitie  and  Weetamoe  were  placed  at  Mr.  Sopwith's 
disposal  as  trial  horses  to  help  him  get  his  yacht  tuned  up. 

4.  Sopwith  was  invited  to  sail  on  Rainbow  in  trial  races,  so  that 
he  might  learn  everything  that  we  had  learned  about  the  handling  of 
big  yachts. 

5.  Day  after  day,  the  Race  Committee  gave  Sopwith  starting  sig- 
nals at  the  starting  buoy,  in  order  to  coach  him  on  American  methods 
of  starting  and  get  him  absolutely  familiar  with  the  conditions  he 
would  face  in  the  actual  races. 

6.  Tide  and  current  information,  collected  over  four  years,  at  great 
expense  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  over  the  Cup  course,  was  care- 
fully tabulated  and  a  copy  was  given  to  Sopwith.  He  was  given  a 
greater  opportunity  to  learn  about  tide  and  current  than  any  Amer- 
ican yachtsman  other  than  cup  defenders  have  ever  had.  If  the  de- 
fender knows  more  than  the  challenger  about  tides  and  currents  this 
year,  it  is  only  because  he  has  studied  his  lessons  harder,  not  because 
he  has  any  secret  information. 

7.  Sails  from  American  yachts,  notably  the  Genoa  jib  from  Vani- 
tie, were  lent  to  Sopwith,  in  order  to  help  him  win. 

8.  The  starting  line  was  lengthened  to  British  proportions  in  order 
to  make  it  easy  for  Sopwith.  Incidentally,  this  made  it  hard  for  Van- 
derbilt, who  is  used  to  the  shorter  starting  line. 

9.  The  Race  Committee  was  generous  without  authority  in  the 
incident  above  mentioned,  where  the  accident  occurred  on  Endeavour. 

So  much  for  the  by-laws  and  for  the  sportsmanship  of  the  much 
maligned  millionaires.  This  year  two  concessions  have  been  made 
which  I  feel  may  cause  the  loss  of  the  cup.  The  first  is  starting  the 
series  in  July.  Ordinarily  the  series  comes  in  September,  when  we 
have  had  a  whole  season  in  which  to  get  the  defender  ready.  At  this 
writing  there  are  three  possible  defenders — Harold  Yanderbilt's 
Ranger,  a  new  boat,  Gerald  Lambert's  Yankee,  which  has  undergone 
a  major  operation  which  will  make  her  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  new  boat,  and  the  Rainbow,  now  in  the  hands  of  Chandler  Hovey. 
Rainbow  will  carry  a  lot  of  Wee.tamoe's  rig  and  gear.  All  of  these 
boats  must  go  through  a  long,  grueling  tuning  up  before  they  are 
ready  for  the  series.  Then  trial  races  must  be  held  to  determine  which 
is  the  best  boat.  Sopwith's  Endeavour  II,  the  official  challenger,  has 
been  in  the  water  for  a  year.  All  the  bugs  have  been  taken  out  of 
her ;  she  is  as  ready  as  she  will  ever  be.  The  three  American  boats  are 
likely  to  be  far  from  perfect  in  July.  Each  would  be  a  lot  better  if 
tuned  up  until  September.  The  early  date,  to  which  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  agreed  without  much  hesitation  and  with  full  cognizance 
of  the  danger  involved,  was  as  generous  a  handicapping  of  the  de- 
fender as  could  readily  be  imagined. 

The  other  concession  is  the  shortening  of  the  time  limit  of  each 
triangular  race.  Triangular  races  must  now  be  completed  in  five 
hours,  as  against  five-and-a-half  hours  in  1934  and  1930.  To  complete 
a  thirty  mile  triangular  course  in  five  (Continued  on  page  72) 


The  homeward  rush  of  the  excursion  coats  is  a  thrilling  race  in 
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Mom  ps\chology,  ably  assisted  by  the  new-,  keeps  most  of  us  in 
such  a  state  of  confusion,  trying  tn  increase  our  means  in 
proportion  to  rising  costs,  that  much  productive  energy  is  lost 
in  just  worrying.  01  count  it  is  not  possible  for  everyone  to  simplify 
hi>  economics  as  I  am  about  to  suggest,  but  for  those  who  have  the 
urge,  and  are  able  to  lead  a  country  life,  a  farm  seems  to  be  a  very 
happy  and  practical  solution. 

A  farm  to  many  people  constitutes  acres 
and  acres  of  land,  taxes,  plows,  early  ris- 
ing,  anil    from   a  Westerner's  point   of  DOROTHY  01 
view    days  of  fence-riding,  chaps,  and  I 
five-gallon  hat.  The  purpose  of  this  article 

is  to  prove  the  practical  lure  of  farm  life;  not  only  for  the  hard- 
worked  dyspeptic  from  the  city,  ready  to  retire  on  a  limited  income, 
and  much  too  restless  to  settle  down  to  a  completely  aimless  exist- 
ence; but  it  must  include  as  well  the  rare  young  couple  who  wishes 
to  borrow  a  leaf  from  England's  picture  of  a  country  gentleman,  by 
choosing  farming  as  a  far  more  pleasant  career  than  business.  Both 
should  realize  that  a  set  income  can  be  made  to  stretch  much  further 
where  life  is  less  extravagantly  hectic,  and  the  changing  costs  of 


living  are  of  slight  importance.  Conversely,  an  effort  at  farming 
without  any  other  source  of  income  is  usually  a  bit  dangerous. 

It  is  necessary  to  sternly  remind  impulsive  enthusiasts  that 
farming  of  any  kind  is  a  scientific  business,  which  takes  consid- 
erable planning,  thought,  and  personal  attention.  Whether  the 
gentleman  farmer  can  hire  one  or  twenty  men,  the  premise  remains 
the  same  to  make  a  success.  Concentration 
on  correct  management  must  take  the  place 
of  trips  to  Europe  and  other  ramblings. 

Wandering  becomes  a  habit.  Home  be- 
comes a  habit.  But  the  fascinating,  minute, 
and  various  farm  activities  become  so  en- 
grossing a  habit,  that,  after  a  year  or  two  of  life  on  a  farm,  one 
cannot  escape — and  few  ever  wish  to  do  so. 

"A  ranch  is  as  good  as  its  fences,"  spoke  an  experienced  old 
realtor.  '  And  if  fences  are  horse  high,  hog  tight,  and  bull  strong, 
you've  got  a  farm,  my  son." 

Readers  by  this  time  probably  have  taken  the  mental  leaps 
necessary  to  transport  their  thoughts  to  welcoming  glimpses  of 
Windy  Hill  Farm,  first  are  the  brick  gate  posts,  with  iron-barred 
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Windy  I  (ill  Farm  at  home  witli  a  friend 


[Dane  Vfolfeaux  obligingly  poses,  Schipperke  up 


A  quartet  that  have  so  far  safely  eluded  the  pot 


gate  hung  hospitably  open.  Only  such  farm  intimates  as  the  horses, 
dogs,  and  goats  enter  these  gates.  The  latter  only  on  the  rare  occa- 
sions when  some  wayward  addition  to  the  herd  leads  them  into  ter- 
ritory strictly  forbidden.  Inside  the  main  entrance  is  the  house 
enclosure  and  about  two  acres  of  very  practical  garden.  If  one 
aims  at  making  every  foot  of  farm  both  productive  and  attrac- 
tive, these  two  acres  should  not  be  wasted.  Although  the  garden 
at  Windy  Hill  has  been  visited  by  several  admiring  landscape  archi- 
tects, an  explanation  of  its  uses  on  the  basis  of  raising  necessities  of 
living  is  well  worth  while.  The  practical  angle  is  never  overlooked. 

Monterey  pine,  cypress,  acacia,  and  oaks  screen  the  house  from 
the  road  and  form  a  shelter  from  winter  winds.  The  thinning  and 
trimming  from  this  forest  furnish  the  entire  wood  supply  of  the 
establishment.  The  brick  walls  of  the  house  extend  to  the  second 
floor  and  are  completely  massed  in  vines  and  shrubbery.  Espaliered 
fruit  trees  form  the  bulk  of  foliage,  filled  in  with  delicate  vines  and 
flowers,  selected  to  absorb  little  soil. 

On  the  walls  of  the  entrance  court  are  fan-shaped  apple  trees, 
beautiful  in  leaf  and  blossom,  but  particularly  so  when  heavy  with 
vivid  red  fruit.  Dwarf  Japanese  lemons  form  a  low  ground  covering, 
while  lime  trees  flank  the  arch  in  the  brick  wall  which  is  the  entrance 
to  the  kitchen  garden.  Through  this  arch  come  and  go  all  residents 
of  the  farm,  as  it  is  the  most  convenient  entrance  to  the  house  from 
both  garage  and  stables;  consequently  particular  effort  has  been 
made  to  make  an  attractive  formal  garden  here  in  spite  of  the  neces- 
sity of  having  practical  kitchen  needs  placed  and  planted  in  it.  A 
concrete  circle  for  the  clothes  line  is  hedged  with  sage,  and  the  yard 
fence  is  banked  with  rosemary  and  sweet  basil,  with  rows  of  chives, 
parsley,  mint,  and  artichoke  plants  symmetrically  arranged  between. 
There  is  also  a  bay  tree  for  shade  as  well  as  flavoring.  The  unattrac- 
tive incinerator  is  out  of  the  enclosure  in  a  ground  covering  of  good 


old-fashioned  nasturtiums.  The  seeds  of  these  plants,  mashed  and 
bottled  in  vinegar,  save  funds  in  the  purchase  of  capers  and  give  an 
interesting  flavor  to  any  sauce.  The  round  green  leaves  make  de- 
liriously refreshing  sandwiches  for  picnics  or  tea. 

A  variety  of  fruit  trees  adorn  the  garden  side  of  the  house.  Two 
avocados  supply  the  household  with  this  delectable  fruit.  A  cherry 
and  peach  espalier  are  interesting  but  not  very  prolific.  However,  the 
two  fig  trees,  grafted  on  quince  for  decorative  control,  bear  more 
than  one  crop,  and  with  their  big,  graceful  leaves  are  particularly 
beautiful.  On  the  luncheon  porch  are  potted  kumquats,  so  good  for 
jam,  and  on  the  lounging  terrace,  huge  iron  tubs  of  loquats  supply 
all  that  is  necessary  of  this  delicate  fruit.  A  rustic  trellis  of  Isabella 
grapes  shades  the  lounging  terrace,  while  on  either  side,  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  living  room,  are  potted  gray-leaved  olives  making  a 
graceful  shrubbery  arch.  Against  the  brick  walls  of  the  building  on 
this  terrace  are  planted  orange  trees,  with  simple  flowers  beneath. 
The  plants  for  cutting,  the  vegetables,  and  the  corn  patch  are  entirely 
separate,  as  is  also  a  group  of  varied  fruit  trees. 

The  only  purely  ornamental  sections  of  the  garden  are  the  peren- 
nial borders  on  either  side  of  the  walk  to  the  guest  house.  Even  this 
border  has  its  practicabilities,  as  the  contrasting  accent  to  the  mass 
of  flowers  is  a  group  of  six  chubby,  round  lavender  bushes,  whose 
sweet-smelling  bloomings  are  not  only  desirable  for  use  in  the  house, 
but  sell  quite  well  at  the  village  markets.  The  reader  must  be  re- 
minded that  the  supply  of  luxurious  and  beautiful  things  from  the 
garden  is  dependent  for  its  success  on  the  quantities  of  lowly  fertilizer 
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On  the  lounging  terrace 
loquats  in  huge  iron  tuhs 
stand  neath  a  rustic  trellis 


Below,  through  the  barn- 
yard gate  at  Windv  Hill 
Farm,  a  mother  and  her 
offspring  pick  a  shady 
corner  of  the  harnvard 


Above,  d  own  the  garden 
path  by  the  guest  house 


which  the  livestock  on  the  farm  so  generously  supply.  This  would 
run  up  the  overhead  tremendously  if  it  had  to  be  purchased. 

If  the  introduction  to  Windy  Hill  Farm  has  served  its  purpose 
by  interesting  those  with  limited  incomes  to  seek  health,  happiness, 
and  hobbies  on  a  farm,  we  must  now  carry  them  from  the  practical 
planting  of  garden  and  grounds  to  the  livestock,  which  supplies  so 
much  of  the  food  for  the  house,  and,  as  mentioned  before,  the  neces- 
sary fertilizer  for  making  the  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  a  success. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  purpose  of  the  farm,  and  the  owners' 
real  interest,  is  in  breeding  and  training  polo  ponies.  This  fascinating 
occupation  should  be  listed  solely  as  a  hobby,  there  being  small 
chance  of  such  a  farm  proving  a  financial  success.  We  read  in  various 
sporting  journals  about  the  huge  sums  paid  on  Long  Island  for  this 
pony  or  that,  but  we  do  not  inquire  into  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
these  large  sums  which  are  expended. 

The  raising  of  thoroughbreds  for  the  track  might  be  a  sound  ven- 
ture. It  is  possible  to  sell  the  same  stock  for  racing,  polo,  steeplechas- 
ing,  or  hunting,  but  the  owner  of  Windy  Hill  Farm  is  interested  in 
developing  a  breed  of  polo-playing  thoroughbreds,  and  has  refused 
many  practical  offers  to  go  horse  racing  instead.  His  explanation  of 
his  refusal  to  do  this  is  his  belief  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  success 
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of  two  such  divergent  sports,  so  he  is  concentrating  his  interest. 

Windy  Hill  has  been  running  as  a  polo-breeding  farm  for  ten  years, 
and  sent  its  first  colts  to  market  three  years  ago.  This  produce  has 
since  played  in  important  matches  in  Long  Island,  England,  India, 
Africa,  and  Honolulu.  The  actual  sums  paid  for  these  horses  would 
not  go  very  far  in  paying  the  expenses  of  their  breeding  and  training. 

The  Argentines,  receiving  tremendous  sums  for  ten-year-old  part- 
bred  horses,  must  discount  a  great  deal  for  the  cost  of  their  trip;  and 
even  then  one  pessimistically  wonders  how  much  the  actual  producer 
and  trainer  of  the  animal  received. 

This  digression  on  the  subject  of  polo  ponies  is  not  without  its 
point  in  this  article  on  practical  farming,  as  it  brings  one  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  a  better  product  can  be  bought  from  the  producer  at  much 
less  cost.  It  is  the  systematic  development  of  this  theory  that  has 
greatly  aided  the  owners  in  helping  to  pay  for  the  ponies,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Will  Rogers,  "cannot  be  et." 

Carrots,  at  certain  seasons,  can  be  purchased  at  surprisingly  low 
cost.  Hay  should  be  bought  directly  from  the  farms;  and  year-old 
hay  which  has  been  properly  cared  for  is  less  expensive,  sometimes 
even  better,  than  the  new  crop,  which  may  have  been  grown  during 
poor  weather  conditions.  The  meat  used  for  household  purposes, 
other  than  that  raised,  is  purchased  directly  from  the  producer, 
slaughtered,  cut  up  for  convenient  use,  wrapped  in  Cellophane  and 
kept  at  the  ice  plant.  The  charge  for  this  service  is  very  low.  Ad- 


vantage can  be  taken  of  low  markets  in  purchasing  meat.  A  young 
veal  costing  fifteen  dollars  fed  one  hundred  and  fifty  plates  of  dinner; 
the  gift  of  the  hide  paid  for  the  slaughtering;  the  ice  company's  bill 
averaged  only  one  dollar  a  month  per  hundred  pounds.  A  mutton 
will  serve  fifty-four  plates  quite  generously. 

While  the  horses  are  really  the  royalty  of  the  farmyard,  the  goats 
are  probably  the  most  profitable  product.  They  pick  up  after  the 
horses,  and  eat  brush  cut  from  the  garden,  supplemented  with  a 
proper  ration  of  grain  and  alfalfa.  The  goats  supply  the  household 
with  milk,  cream,  and  cottage  cheese.  In  the  spring  any  extra  milk 
is  mixed  with  bran  for  the  colts.  A  separator  proves  that  goat  cream 
contains  more  butter  per  quart  than  that  produced  by  a  good  cow. 

The  little  kids  are  very  amusing  and  intelligent,  and  it  breaks 
one's  heart,  after  spending  entertaining  hours  teaching  them  tricks, 
to  realize  that  the  little  males  must  eventually  land  in  the  pot.  They 
can  always  be  sold  as  weanlings  to  the  Italian  farmers,  who  consider 
caprita,  as  do  we,  one  of  the  best  meals  to  be  had.  Contrary  to  the 
general  belief,  it  is  only  the  male  goat  which  develops  a  strong  odor. 
Our  "Billy"  shares  the  farthest  paddock  and  enjoys  the  friendship 
of  one  of  the  thoroughbred  stallions. 

Speaking  of  paddocks,  the  farm  prides  itself,  not  on  beautiful 
stables,  but  on  twelve  paddocks.  These  have  adequate  shelters  and 
such  carefully  planned  fencing  that  chances  of  injury  to  even  the 
most  foolhardy  colt  are  remote.  Besides  these  individual  paddocks 
there  are  three  larger  pastures  for  mares  and  foals. 

Probably  the  farm's  most  successful  purchase  of  livestock  was  a 
four-months-old  sow,  bought  at  the  village  market  for  two  dollars. 
Before  her  first  birthday  she  had  four  little  pigs;  the  second  year, 
six;  and  the  third  year,  eight.  She  was  then  sold  for  seven  times  her 
purchase  price.  Suckling  pigs  are  a  table  delicacy  and  sell  for  five 
dollars.  It  is  quite  easy  to  cure  one's  own  hams  and  bacons,  and  the 
flavor  is  quite  different  from  the  market  product.  Pigs  eat  garbage 
and  rummage  in  the  woods.  Part  of  the  time  the  sow  lived  at  the 
Refugio  horse  pasture;  following  the  brush  cutter,  grubbing  for 
acorns,  roots,  and  mushrooms. 

The  little  Schipperke  dogs  raised  at  Windy  Hill  are  very  good 
snake  killers,  and  can  conquer  a  gopher  snake  twice  their  weight. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  gopher  snakes  are  not  the  harmless 
creatures  they  are  supposed  to  be.  In  fact  {Continued  on  page  68) 


Domestic  geese,  white  Pekin  clucks,  and  a  tame  Aiallard  meet  for  lunch 
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W  PARTRIDGE 
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France  holds  many  surprises  for  the  visiting  sportsman,  not  the 
least  being  the  excellent  partridge  shooting  that  exists  in  many 
of  the  provinces;  not  really  so  surprising,  however,  when  the 
intensively  cultivated  state  of  the  country  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Pheasant  shooting  is  also  very  popular,  but  on  the  whole  is  not 
conducted  on  quite  such  scientific  lines  as  is  partridge  driving,  for 
in  general  it  would  appear  that  the  average  French  sportsman  pays 
more  attention  to  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  his  pheasants 
and  but  a  few  appear  to  take  really  serious  steps  to  show  high  birds 
if  the  nature  of  his  land  does  not  naturally  produce  them. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  estates  where  this  generalization  would 
not  be  true,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  is  Sandricourt,  some 
fifty  kilometers  north  of  Paris,  belonging  to  Mr.  Robert  Goelet 
of  New  York.  Except  on  such  estates,  properly  designed  and  con- 
structed flushing  areas  are  rarely  used.  Flushes  generally  occur  in 
large  and  imposing  "bouquets,"  lasting  perhaps  eight  minutes.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  weight  of  birds  presented  to  the  guns  is  so 
heavy  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  them  effectively  even  with 
the  most  active  loader.  Such  large  flushes,  I  imagine,  are  almost 
incurable  in  France,  owing  to  the  excitability  and  volubleness  of 
the  French  keeper  and  beater.  They  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the 
importance  of  silence  while  beating  a  covert.  A  far  greater  number 
are  employed  than  in  England,  and  the  noise  they  make  when 
pheasants  are  running  about  in  front  of  them  in  any  numbers  is 
more  reminiscent  of  the  tumult  that  occurs  at  a  baseball  match 
than  of  anything  else.  The  keepers  are  the  worst  offenders,  for 
they  shout  their  orders  to  the  line  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  inter- 
mingled, I  should  imagine  by  the  look  on  their  faces,  with  some  very 
choice  oaths.  The  resulting  panic  that  occurs  among  a  thousand 
or  more  pheasants  congregated  at  the  end  of  a  wood  and  the  ensuing 
flush  may  well  be  imagined. 

The  keepers  are  all  dressed  in  smart  but  most  serviceable  cor- 
duroy or  velvet  uniforms  and  each  carries  a  large  horn.  At  intervals 
the  head  keeper  sounds  a  call  which  is  answered  with  military  pre- 
cision by  his  assistants  in  their  correct  sequence  on  either  side  of 
him,  so  that  he  knows  the  posi- 


tion of  all  parts  of  the  line. 

An  extensive  use  is  made  of 
banderole  or  "sewin,"  as  it  is 
called  in  England.  In  the  case 
of  small  coverts  the  whole  wood 
is  completely  surrounded  with 
it  immediately  after  the  birds 
have  been  driven  in  the  morn- 
ing. So  effective  is  it  in  prevent- 
ing  the  birds  running  out  after- 


wards that  no  stops  are  left  for  this  purpose.  In  large  woods  which 
are  driven  in  several  strips,  each  beat  is  similarly  surrounded.  It  is 
very  noticeable  how  efficacious  this  method  is  in  stopping  birds  from 
slipping  out  at  the  side  of  a  drive  into  another  beat,  for  I  have 
never  seen  a  single  bird  pass  on  its  feet  beneath  the  obstruction. 
The  banderole  is  made  of  one-inch  rope  from  which  are  suspended 
alternate  red  and  white  pieces  of  bunting  about  a  foot  square. 

Ten  guns  appear  to  be  the  usual  number  for  covert  shooting 
and  consequently  they  are  placed  rather  closer  to  each  other  than 
is  the  practice  in  England.  For  this  reason,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  no  one  is  too  particular  to  avoid  it,  you  frequently  find  the 
bird  which  has  been  picked  out  as  your  own,  shot  and  dropped  at 
your  feet  just  as  the  gun  is  raised  to  deal  with  it.  This,  as  may  be 
expected,  results  in  many  birds  "getting  it  from  both  sides." 

The  post-revolution  law  of  amoncellement  by  which  all  estates, 
on  the  death  of  the  owner,  have  to  be  divided  equally  between  all 
children  has,  however,  dealt  a  very  severe  blow  to  shooting,  and 
in  times  to  come  may  easily  develop  into  a  mortal  one.  The  love  of 
the  land  is  probably  more  highly  developed  in  the  French  than  in 
any  other  nation  and  each  member  of  a  family  will  hold  on  to  his 
share  of  it  with  the  utmost  tenacity  and  will  never  sell  if  he  can 
possibly  avoid  doing  so.  Partridge  land  is  therefore  becoming  split 
up  to  an  alarming  degree  and  few  big  shoots  are  possible  even  in 
these  days,  unless  the  various  members  of  a  family  throw  their 
several  holdings  into  a  common  pool  and  shoot  over  them  as  one 
estate.  In  consequence  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  see  a  party  of  as 
many  as  fourteen  guns  walking  a  root  field,  which  makes,  as  may 
be  imagined,  a  very  unwieldy  line. 

Partridge  driving  is  very  well  conducted  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Many  more  beaters  are  employed  than  with  us,  for  it  is 
more  customary  to  drive  large  stretches  of  country  rather  than  to 
collect  the  birds  in  a  root  field  and  then  drive  them  out  as  is  the 
custom  in  England.  Good  flanking  is  therefore  essential,  and  is  very 
well  performed  here,  for  it  is  to  be  particularly  noted  that  few 
birds  break  out  to  the  sides  on  a  long  beat.  Hedges  are  rare,  so 

the  guns,  of  whom  there  are 


Lc  Marquis  de  Villefranche  and  Monsieur 
discuss  a  knotty  problem  between  d 
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never  less  than  ten,  take  up 
their  positions  behind  hurdles, 
which  are  left  in  place  the 
whole  year  round  so  that  V 
birds  get  accustomed  to  the 
Some  of  the  best  partrid 
estates  are  owned  by  the  sug 
beet  factories,  which  in  man 
cases  own  large  amounts 
land,  but  even  these  are  dwi 
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lit  u  wi  n-  lOinniKii  i  lew  \ »-. » i -  ago  an-  now  greatly  curtailed  ami 
the  proportion  of  "tow  beet  giowni.  ii  pic  m  nl  >  onsidcrahly  greater 
than  the  sugar  beet  I  In-  fields  air  beautifully  tended  with  thr 
qio*t  inctn  ulou*  i  air,  umiikmi  woikcrs  being  as  numerous  and  as 
Kttrtt  working  as  tin-  men  It  is  quite  t  ominon  for  the  fields  to  be 
hariowed  is  man\  as  --in  tinu's  and,  after  the  tools  have  lieen  .sown 
■nd  thinned,  the\  are  pcrpctu  illy  weetled  by  hand  and  are 
Consequently  a  in. 'del  of  cleanliness,  As  a  result,  the  roots  grow 
|0  nit  tima/mg  M/e  and  are  so  llmk  that  they  are  very  dil'lii  tilt  lo 
walk  through  and.  too,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  dead  hint  in  them.  There- 
fore a  good  dog  i>  an  ab<  >lute  necessity  and  every  gun  invariably 
brings  his  own  when  walking  up  partridges.  Retrievers  and  Lab- 
rador* are  rarely  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  most 
popular  form  of  gun  dog  being  the  French  pointer. 

The  opening  date  of  the  pnttidge  season  is  a  variable  one,  but 
IS  ah\a\s  either  the  last  Sunday  in  August  or  the  first  Sunday  in 
September.  The  season  finishes  legally  on  the  first  of  February,  but 
in  practice  no  walking  up  is  |>ossib!e  after  the  first  three  weeks,  ,i> 
then  the  birds  become  much  too  wild  to  approach.  Driving  i*  then 
resorted  to  on  the  estate*  which  are  large  enough  to  make  this 
method  a  practicable  proposition,  but  since  such  estates  are  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule,  the  season  lor  the  ordinary  sportsman 
is  a  particular!)  short  one 

The  standard  of  shooting  in  France  would  appear  to  be  at  least 
as  high  a*  in  England  or  America.  The  French  are  certainly  much 
quicker  shots,  which,  although  partly  due  no  doubt  to  their  tem- 
perament, is  also  probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  use 
wry  light  sixteen  and  twenty  bore  guns.  The  few  twelve  bores  one 
sees  in  France  are  also  light  guns  with  short  barrels  of  twenty-five 
or  twenty-six  inches  in  length. 


Everything  that  comes  over 
the  guns  during  a  drive  is  shot 
at;  even  larks  are  not  exempt. 
Thrushes  are  especially  prized  as 
they  are  apparently  delicious 
fare.  I  am  told  that  everything 
that  falls  to  the  nuns  is  eaten  by 
somebody  or  other;  nothing 
allowed  to  be  wasted!  Foxes,  of 
course,  are  given  short  shrift  and 
are  shot,  poisoned,  or  trapped  as 
the  opportunity  offers,  panic 
ularly  as  there  are  no  foxhounds 
in  France  except  at  Fan.  In  a 
country  where  nothing  is  sacred 
from  the  gun,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  so  much  winged  vermin.  On 
one  estate  that  I  shot  over  as 
many  as  14,000  head  of  vermin 
are  destroyed  there  every  year. 
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Farms  of  fifty  aire*  m  more  are  rarely  owned  by  the  faimri 
and  since,  for  thr  most  part,  the  lallei  are  very  keen  on  shooting 
and  no  ground  game  exists  to  permit  them  to  shoot  rabbits,  the 
temptation  to  poach  is  great.  To  allay  this,  many  large  landowner* 
el  aside  a  certain  portion  of  their  estates  as  a  shooting  ground 
for  their  tenants,  on  the  understanding  that  no  hot  i  lord  on 
the  main  shoot.  In  addition  to  the  privately  paid  yanli  <  hn  < 
(keeper)  the  <  omnium1  employ*  a  f>urtlr.  i/uimf>rlre  who,  M  his  title 
implies,  is  res[xmsiblr  for  the  safety  of  the  field*  and  everything 
that  they  contain.  His  only  uniform  consists  of  a  peaked  cap  whit  fi 
may  be  worn  with  any  clothes  he  may  wish  to  adopt.  Hither  he  01 
a  Rcm/armr  is  the  only  p.rson  who  may  arrest  a  poacher.  (inrdn 
i  /kiwi  and  Riirdcs  rhnniprlrr  are  'sworn"  before  taking  up  their 
appointments,  whit  h  formality  t  arries  the  advantage  that  their  evi- 
dence is  accepted  in  prefer/nice  to  any  conflicting  or  contrary  state- 
ments made  by  a  poacher  or  other  ne'er-do-well. 

The  guns  do  not  draw  for  places,  but  are  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  flay  a  small  booklet  containing  what  would  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  a  packet  of  cloak  room  tickets.  Lath  page  is  per- 
forated so  that  it  can  easily  be  torn  tiff  and  each  is  market!  with 
the  number  of  the  tlrive  (baltur)  and  the  corresponding  number  in 
the  line  which  the  gun  is  to  occupy.  A  very  good  plan,  for  all  of  us 
can  recall  the  difficulty  some  guns  have  in  adding  two  to  their 
previous  number,  especially  after  lunch!  By  the  way,  the  French 
word  baltur  which  crept  into  our  sporting  vocabulary  in  the  Kd- 
wardian  days,  simply  means  a  drive  or  beat  and  has  no  connection 
with  a  slaughter  of  birds  which  interpretation  was  erroneously  and 
quite  unfortunately  given  it  in  Fngland. 

Shooting  hours  are  quite  tlifferent  from  those  in  England;  it  is 
the  general  practice  to  commence  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  antl  to  carry  on  without  any  luncheon  interval  until  dusk. 

A  large  four-course  meal  served 
with  meat  and  wine  is  partaken 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  suffices  until  one's  return  to 
the  house  when  a  similar  meal, 
which  by  that  time  is  more  than 
welcome,  is  laid  out.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  accustomed  to  such  a 
change  from  the  English  routine 
and  personally  I  found  five  con- 
tinuous hours  shooting  at  a  "big 
day"  without  any  interval  very 
tiring.  Another  reason  for  a  day's 
shooting  being  so  much  more 
tiring  in  France  than  in  England 
is  that  the  cartridges  are  very 
much  stronger.  They  kill  at 
amazing  distances  and  are  very 
quick,  but  they  kick  like  a  horse 
and  gave  me  a  gun  headache. 
Besides,  they  are  very  expensive. 


Juns  will  .sometimes  be  placed  in  pits 
during  partridge  drives,  although  the 
hurdles  arc.  as  a  rule,  usetl  for  cover 
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To  \eentiox  sanity  and  Hollywood  in  the  same  breath  is  to 
Diurt  ridicule,  and  to  lay  any  claim  to  conservatism  for  these 
sophisticates  to  whom  people  refer  as  "those  with  foreign 
accent  and  pasts  blacked  out."  is  to  brins  the  walls  of  criticism  ker- 
plunk down  on  your  empty  head.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  Cali- 
fornia artists,  many  of  them  right  out  of  the  heart  of  Hollywood, 
are  conservative  folk.  From  their  Hollywood  hillside  heights  they 
have  Ixiked  on  the  gambols  of  Cubists  and  Surrealists,  convinced 
the  while  that  creative  genius  may  better  express  itself  than  in 
producing  a  vague,  illegible  pattern  which,  by  the  wildest  stretch 
of  imagination,  can  be  anything  from  the  Empire  State  tower,  asway 
in  the  tailspin  of  a  Caribbean  hurricane,  to  a  nun  at  evening  vespers. 

They  have  watched  this  crazy  quilt  technique  go  from  litera- 
ture and  painting  to  fashions  and  photography,  and  then  on  to 
interior  decoration  without  becoming  involved  in  any  way  in  a 
scandal  of  snobbish  art.  It  may  be  to  their  credit  that  this  spasm 
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of  ^roiipinn  ungroupables  and  sleepily  mumbling  scrambled  words 
did  not  break  down  the  defences  of  reason  oi  California's  creative 
artists.  And  mote  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  in  close  proximity 
to  motion  picture  studios,  few  became  confused  by  the  form  of 
art  turned  out  of  the  film  meat  chopper. 

No,  credit  is  not  too  strong  a  word  to  apply  to  California  artists. 
Jit  now  becomes  evident  that  they  have  not  been  allowing  their  tal- 
ents to  lie  dormant.  As  stated,  they've  watched  the  others.  Cabling 
perhaps  by  the  mistakes  of  their  more  daring  brothers,  they  have 
[borrowed  a  few  of  the  more  applicable  points  to  add  to  their  own 
storehouse  of  ideas.  All  with  the  result  that  the  rest  of  us,  already 
MB]  with  pictures  cut  to  pieces,  and  pasted  together  again  in  an 
(insane  order,  find  their  modified  art  a  pleasant  relief.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  in  the  design  of  modern  interior  and  exterior  decoration  in 
[California.  There  is  both  rhyme  and  reason  in  their  new  modern 
(furniture.  It  a  knob  is  more  convenient  on  a  chest  of  drawers 
[than  a  streamline  slat,  the  best  designers  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
[knob,  not  necessarily  a  plain  round  knob  but  one  with  new  ideas 
[which,  at  the  same  time,  fits  your  hand.  Furniture  is  less  "tricky." 

For  years  the  claim  has  been  that  the  stamping  ground  of  creative 
[genius  in  our  country  is  in  the  East.  The  author  has  been  one  of 
[the  most  vociferous  Fastern  rooters. 

But  suddenly  something  startling  has  happened!  All's  quiet  in 
| the  Fastern  cheering  section  California  has  stepped  far  out  in  the 
lead  of  any  other  part  of  the  country  in  at  least  one  field  of  art. 
| It's  a  very  practical  form  of  art,  which  justifies  the  former  claim 
conservatism  for  artists  out  here — the  art  of  outdoor  living. 
And  how  smart!  Outdoor  living  is  a  subject  of  interest  to  us  all 
vherever  we  live,  and  one  which  Cali-  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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The  I  udington  children  have  a  playground  nil  tlicir  own  with  two  sides  against  the  terrace  wall,  and  two  of  white 
picket  fence.     \\  ithin  eye  and  earshot  of  their  parents'  outdoor  haunts,  they  are  nevertheless  happy  in  this  spot 
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The  Ludinglon  House 
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ircstosct 


Mrs.  Ludington's  dressing  room.  The  dressing  table,  chair, 
are  covered  with  dotted  swiss;  the  mirror  is  the  door  to 

TU^medcnu  ^^^^^^ 
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Win  mill  wliifc  un  miiiiliil  in 
llli'  iliiimy  iiioiii.  I'niM'lt'J  w.ilL, 
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sklnU  willi  ii  IjIuc  edge;  \  cncliiin 
lilnuU,  ut  nil  window*,  iilmi  whltfl 
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ining  room  mantel  arc  liluc  glass  swans  beneath  a  broad 
r.  Shelves,  recessed  in  paneling,  hold  the  nine  and  white  china 


waU         \\      iUc  exterior  ov 
to  wWU  UWc  the  o[ 
Cousc    The  curtail  - •  ^ 
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Feher  from  Black  Star 


AU  RIVE  GAUCHE 

Paris  in  summer,  and  on  the  Left  Bank  an  artist  sets  up  his  easel  in  front  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  His  coat  off,  hut  the  ever-present  heret  still  on  his  head, 
he  mixes  his  oils  while  the  statue  of  Volt  aire  looks  on  from  the  middle  distance 
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ii\  told  (///</  painted  by 

ROBERT  B.  CARR 


An  orcnid  ram  <>f  "ante 


rAHiTi  is  an  isle  of  contrasts  and  limitless  variety. 
Within  its  generalities  it  holds  every  type  of  thing 
plo  be  found  in  the  South  Seas.  Its  endowment  of 
lants  of  great  decorative  value  is  rich  indeed.  Warm, 
mist,  >ho\ver-spattered  days;  cool,  damp,  starry  nights; 
lultitudinous  streams  and  little  rivers  that,  descend- 
ig  by  splashing  rapids  and  exquisite  cascades  from 
atic  central  heights,  have  for  centuries  washed 
the  jet-black  soil  and  spread  the  shore  with  its 
ft  fertility — all  these  combine  to  create  a  natural  gar- 

that  closely  approaches  perfection. 
The  Tahitians  love  their  flowers  with  a  passionate 
,  knowing  them  all  and  wearing  them  affectionately 
cleverly  to  the  best  advantage.  At  every  hour  they 
natch  blossoms  from  their  stems  with  the  careless 
igor  characteristic  of  all  the  movements  of  their  lan- 
uidly  powerful  bodies;  then  deftly  thrust  them  behind 
he  ear  with  artless  assurance — a  single  complement  to 
heir  physical  perfection.  But  the  Tahitian  is  a  prof- 
igate  with  flowers:  a  creature  of  the  moment.  As  a 
esult  of  centuries  of  an  almost  too  profuse  natural 
urrounding,  he  wantonly  plucks  and  discards,  and  does 
mt  cultivate,  in  the  Western  sense,  the  flowers  of  his 
oil.  True,  he  plants  on  occasion,  but  that  beginning  is 
lso  the  end,  a  gesture  prompted  simply  by  a  momentary 
iesire  to  bring  closer  a  favorite  plant  to  be  ravaged  of 
ts  blossoms  from  the  moment  the  first  one  appears. 


I  lie  IovcIn  contrast  of  I  lower  and  foliage  in  "pili  rcarea' 


The  interesting  flower  cluster  of  the  "tipanie  uteute' 


The  more  familiar  form  of  "aute"  or  hikiscus  is 
this  crimson  flower.  Although  a  great  favorite 
with  the  natives  as  an  adornment  to  he  worn  be- 
hind the  ear,  it  is  never  used  in  the  "hei"  or 

characteristic     floral     coronets     and  necklaces 
■ 


THE  "hei"  (flower  coronets  and  necklaces)  are  very  lovely.  No  native  gather' 
however  casual,  is  complete  without  them.  And  they  are  not  confined  to  flowers, 
certain  ferns  found  in  the  cool  valleys  and  other  delicate  greens  are  very  pop 
as  adornment  for  the  head.  By  far  the  best  loved  of  Tahitian  flowers  is  the  "t 
Tahiti"  or  flower  of  Tahiti,  whose  rich,  heady  scent  can  be  detected  at  every  na 
feast  so  widely  used  is  it  for  the  "hei."  Also,  it  stays  fresh  for  a  remarkably  1 
time  when  picked  and  retains  its  scent  for  weeks  after  it  is  quite  dead.  The  b 
that  bears  it  is  not  showy,  but  the  waxy  beauty  and  exquisite  perfume  of  the  f 
are  much  to  be  desired.  A  vine  that  is  lovely — yet  not  seen  enough — is  the  "piti  rea 
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hen  in  full  bloom  (and  its  season  is  long),  the  foliage  is  almost  obscured  by  the 
rge  trumpet-flowers;  the  brilliance  and  clarity  of  their  yellow  are  matched  by  the 
tensity  and  purity  of  the  leaves.  The  "aute"  (hibiscus)  is  seen  everywhere.  While 
favorite  for  wearing  behind  the  ear,  it  is  never  used  in  the  "hei."  Of  the  Tahitian 
ees,  the  "hotu"  is  decorative  to  a  degree  and  it  is  of  great  size,  weight,  and  sturdi- 
ss.  From  the  twig  ends  spring  the  delicately  pink-and-white  flowers,  soft  and  fluffy 
a  powder  puff.  But  next,  perhaps,  to  the  '  tiare  Tahiti"  in  the  affection  of  the 
itives,  comes  the  "tipanie  uteute,"  a  tree  that  attains  considerable  size  with  advanced 
e  and  bears  attractive,  but  curiously  marked,  yellow-and-white  fragrant  flowers. 


Hard,  waxy,  budlike  flowers  of  the  pink  Hawaiian 
ginger  or  opui,"  an  introduced  species  which  is 
adapting  itself  to  various  parts  of  Papeari.  The 
native  Tah  itian  opui"  is  deeper  red,  consider- 
ably larger,  and  a  great  deal   more  spectacular 
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Vfte  Catch 


w 


,'///»*  Wit*  fl'tflH 
/>*/  ihi  tlllfA"! 


\Toi.i  \iks  have  I »i«  n  wntten  about 
'  the  science  of  casting  fur  Irout 
in  the  Nroudhack  and  of  lipping 
canoes  aftci  salmon  in  tht*  I'ishqui- 
ihrlly.  but  along  .mii  \rw  Jerse\  s,  ,\ 
board  their  .or  fish  thai  » an  a<  in. illy 
be  caught  b\  those  who  have  fished 
merely  for — say  five  years. 

The  only  flies  with  which  this  gre.it 
VDtutored  m.iss  have  a  speaking,  or 
even  a  buzzing,  ai  quaintani  c  are  the 
hunt*  green  bottle  variety  that  feel  as 
though  the\  aie  dropping  nitric  ami 
on  your  neck  when  the\  give  vou  the 
Jersey  fraternal  grip;  anil  then,  of 
course,  the  nice  little  domestic  tin-, 
which  either  dart  in  by  the  millions 
whenever  what  is  left  of  the  seashore 
screen  diH>r  is  opened,  or  merely  in- 
filtrate quietly  in  a  steady  black 
stream  through  one  of  the  rusty  holts, 
like  football  crowds  streaming  through 
the  stadium's  portals. 

New  Jersey  fishing  can  be  divided 
into  live  general  clas-es:  pier  fishing, 
back  hay  li»hing.  sin  i  fi-hing.  tuna 
fishing,  and  offshore  fishing.  We  shall 
take  them  up  in  orderly  sequence. 

Pier  fishing:  In  pier  fishing  you  pay 
the  fiscal  St.  Peter,  the  guardian  of 
the  gate.  Vou  then  walk  out  to  th° 
end  of  the  pier  ami.  if  you  are  lucky, 
you  may  get  in  the  second  row  and 
have  to  cast  only  over  the  heads  of 

the  row  in  front.  Having  cut  your  bait  and  probably  a  finger,  you 
put  on  squid  (a  part  of  the  anatomy  of  the  unfortunate  cephalop;  d 
mollusk  which  his  been  sacrificed  for  the  cause).  You  have  heard 
from  a  knowing  group,  all  with  dirty  towels  tied  to  their  belts, 
that  "they"  are  biting  on  squid  today.  This  at  first  appears  erro- 
neous to  you  as  '  they"  seem  to  be  biting  fat  black  cigars  with  red 
and  gold  bands.  Then  suddenly  you  realize  that  '"they"  refers  to 
the  fish.  After  about  two  hours  in  the  intense  sun  you  confirm  this 
fact- -viz,  that  the  fish  are  biting  on  squid — inasmuch  as  you  have 
rebaited  steadily  in  response  to  omnivorous  nibblings,  and  finally 
fastened  on  your  hook  your  last  piece  of  squid. 

But  what  ho?  .  .  .  The  report  goes  around  that  the  fish  are  ceasing 
to  bite.  This  seems  strange  as  they  apparently  had  never  really 
started.  In  fact,  the  only  person  on  the  pier  that  you  have  seen 
catch  a  fish  is  a  colored  gentleman  at  the  starboard  end,  who  about 
four  hours  ago  caught  a  diminutive  kingfish  which  resembled  a 
ldfish  in  size  and  a  zebra  in  color. 

Now  the  sun  is  dropping  toward  the  blue  horizon,  and  from  the 
parentlv  undiminished  heat  you  almost  anticipate  that  a  sizzling 
und  will  be  wafted  to  you  under  the  ravenous  gray  gulls  as  the 
cry  ball  touches  the  water.  With  the  passing  hours,  you  have  been 
I  able  to  move  up  to  the  front  row,  and  are  now  hanging  perilously 
lover  the  rail,  idly  staring  at  the  hundreds  of  fishing  lines,  each  only 
about  a  half  inch  apart  and  drooping  down  through  the  purple 
[shadows  of  the  pier  like  the  long  gray  filaments  of  the  web  of  a 
[gigantic  spider.  After  a  somewhat  protracted  study  of  the  whit? 
[barnacles  which  form  a  frieze  around  the  pier's  legs  above  the 
[green  slime,  you  decide  to  pull  in  your  line  and  have  a  look  at  your 
[bait.  The  line  is  taut!  Your  heart  leaps  as  you  feel  a  pull!  Your 
fine  will  not  come  in  nor  up.  You  have  finally  hooked  something — 

and  hooked  it/for  keeps — a 
bed  of  barnacles. 

Back  Jray   fishing:  Back 
bay  fefiing  cam  be  roughly 
claspea  with/pier  fishing  in 
*  you  do  not  catch  fish — 
nth  one  exception  in  this 
case — sea-robins,  easily  dis- 


si  I'l   l  im ll\d 


(•range  whiskers 
uorny  hide.  Let  il  al  o  be  lated 
'that  in  Thtsiund  ol  li  Inn;-  your  n-  ivr  . 
are  nol  excited  by  the  fa  he  alarms  of 
various   bites    your    bait    is  always 
piietly  and  without  I  he  liglitc-.t 
upijance  by  the  crabs.   For  this 
on  we  unhesitatingly  recommend 
back  bay  fishing  for  all  fishermen  who 
wish  to  relax  completely    that  is  re- 
lax as  much  as  you  can  when  your 
knees  are  bumping  your  cars,  and 
your  posterior   is  receiving  the  wet 
caress  of  every  little  wave  created  by 
passing  motor  boats. 

Surf  fishing:  This  falls  into  the 
category  of  the  two  previous  classes 
as  regards  results  in  the  total  number 
of  fish  caught.  In  fact,  in  three  sum- 
mers of  watching  this  thoroughly  tax- 
ing sport,  we  saw  only  one  fish  thus 
captured.  However,  it  is  great  exer- 
cise, for  the  pole  used  for  surf  casting, 
being  the  approximate  length  of  two 
telegraph  poles,  is  certainly  no  fairy 
wand.  The  technique  involved  elimi- 
nates all  lazy  fishermen. 

In  surf  casting  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention is  paid  to  one's  costume,  and 
there  seem  to  be  three  distinct  school . 
of  dress:  Those  with  properly  tanmd 
legs  and  sufficiently  bulging  muscles 
wear  a  pair  of  shorts,  topped  off  by  a 
sweat-shirt  and  a  white  crew  hat:  the 
second  school  wear  rubber  boots  which  come  up  to  the  chin,  and  a 
dark  alpine  hat;  the  third  school  wear  ordinary  business  suits  and 
stand  complacently  in  water  right  up  to  their  waist. 

Surf  fishing  consists  entirely  of  surf  casting.  As  before  mentioned, 
there  is  practically  no  catching  of  anything — except  a  good  cold. 
The  lead  sinker,  closely  resembling  a  surveyor's  weight,  is  hurled 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  out  over  the  foamy  breakers,  the 
tide  and  current  roll  it  in,  and  you  hurl  it  out  again.  This  is  repeated 
until  you're  exhausted;  then  you  lie  down  and  watch  the  bathing 
beauties  promenade  and  caper  on  the  beach. 

Now  we  come  to  tuna  fishing.  Tuna  fishing  is  only  mentioned 
in  the  awed  and  sacred  tones  used  when  talking  of  an  expedition  to 
bag  African  lions,  or  the  ferocious  Tibetan  sabre-toothed  tiger.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  much  envied  manly  sport,  popular  with  wife-escaping 
husbands  who  find  it  infinite- 
ly superior  to  lodge  meetings, 
— no  doubt  because  a  tuna 
fishing  trip  is  good  for  at 
least  thirty-six  hours — ap- 
proximately thirty-five  and 
one  half  of  which  are  occupied 
in  getting  out  to  the  banks, 
and  then  getting  back  again. 

When  you  go  tuna  fishing 
you  leave  at  approximate^ 
two  A.M.  At  this  attractive 
hour  a  shivering  group  of 
mortals  huddles  under  the 
dirty  yellow  gleam  of  a  sway- 
ing and  evil  smelling  lantern, 
and  around  them  is  wedged 
their  equipment.  This  equip- 
ment consists  of  tackle,  out- 
riggers for  bluefish  and  gay- 
fish,  and  oil  skins. 

After  a  few  "eye  openers," 
and  a  "spot  or  two  against 
the  (Continued  on  page  71) 


OFF  SHORE  I  ISHING 


PIER  FISHIM. 


MAC&MAC 


THOMAS  P.  LAKE 


The  rising  gale  whirls  the  rain  across  the  schooner's  slanting 
decks.  To  starboard  the  bright  flash  of  Point  Betsie  light  makes 
brief,  gleaming  crests  of  the  heaving  seas.  The  howl  of  the  wind 
in  the  rigging  takes  on  an  anguished  note,  as  if  in  pain  that  the  ship 
should  run  so  fast.  A  path  of  broken  foam  marks  the  lee  rail,  buried 
beneath  a  foot  of  roaring  water.  Making  fifteen  knots  on  a  nor'nor- 
east  course,  with  the  Manitou  Passage  just  an  hour  away,  the 
schooner  Am  or  it  a  flees  faster  still. 

Fighting  to  keep  from  being  blown  away  to  leeward,  the  oilskin- 
clad  crew  smothers  the  balloon  staysail,  and  in  its  place  sets  the 
heavy  canvas  working  fisherman.  But  the  wind  rises  still  more,  and 
it,  too,  has  to  come  down.  From  aft  comes  the  vibrant  cry,  "Sixteen 
knots!  "  Xumbed  hands  feel  halliards,  and  shrouds,  and  sheets — and 
marvel  at  the  tune  they  play.  With  a  wild  shriek  the  balloon  jib 
splits,  and  billows  far  over  the  hissing  seas  as  men  battle  to  save 
die  ribboned  canvas.  And  then,  in  its  place,  with  all  speed  and 
precision  they  set  the  working  jib. 

In  the  weather  shrouds  cling  two  lookouts — crouching  in  the  lee 
of  the  heavy  bulwarks.  Ahead,  hidden  behind  the  thick  rain  screen, 
is  South  Manitou  light,  marking  boulder-strewn  shores  where  not 
even  the  hulks  of  wrecked  ships  can  last  through  many  storms.  .  .  . 

Such  was  the  picture  on  that  Sunday  night  in  July,  1911,  when 
Dr.  \Y.  L.  Baum  sailed  his  big  schooner  Atnorita  in  her  record- 
making  race  to  Mackinac  Island.  Her  elapsed  time  was  thirty-one 
hours  and  fourteen  and  one  half  minutes,  and  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. The  winds  varied  from  a  breeze  of  eight  miles  to  a  living 
gale  of  seventy  miles. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  this  July  there  will  start  the  thirtieth 
of  the  Chicago  Yacht  Club's  annual  races  to  Mackinac  Island.  The 
331 -mile  course  runs  the  full  length  of  Lake  Michigan,  through  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac,  to  a  finish  line  in  a  narrow  channel  between 
two  islands  lying  in  the  western  end  of  Lake  Huron.  And  what, 
you  may  ask,  is  the  Mackinac  Race?  The  answer  must  be  that — 
well,  it  is  many  things.  It  was  first  sailed  in  1898,  and  was  placed 
on  the  regular  race  schedule  of  the  Chicago  Yacht  Club  in  1904. 
Since  that  time  it  has  grown  until  it  dominates  the  season's  sailing 
on  Lake  Michigan,  now  regularly  drawing  entries  from  other  lakes, 
even  occasionally  from  the  seacoast. 

The  race  is  regularly  sailed  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  when  the 
weather,  while  usually  light,  has  supplied  everything  from  a  calm 
to  a  gale  of  over  seventy  miles.  The  long  course,  which  takes  the 
yachts  into  the  northern  storm  track,  has  developed  a  reputation 


Above:  Lake  -Michigan  and 
the  531-mihe  course  fro 
Chicago  to  Mackinac  LI  and. 
Right:  Ah  oar  d  "Maruffa"  in 
the  .Mackinac  Race.  From  left 
to  rig  ht:  Hcnrv  Bahson.  the 
owner.  Clark  Wright.  Mai- 
colm\  ail, and  Art  rvohlhusch 
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Ifor  providing  courage-  and  skill-test  ins  squalls  as  its  regular  feature. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  habit  for  owners  of  comfortable 
[cruising  yachts  to  make  a  summer  cruise  to  Mackinac  Island,  and 
[to  continue  on  to  the  North  Channel  and  Georgian  Bay,  the  most 
[famous  of  the  Great  Lakes  cruising  grounds.  It  was  from  this  annual 
[hegira  that  the  idea  of  an  annual  race  developed.  Now,  more  than 
[half  the  fleet  makes  the  race  the  opening  part  of  a  vacation  period 
[spent  in  the  north,  with  its  warm  sun,  clouds  that  approach  those 
^if  the  Gulf  for  impressiveness,  its  cool,  clear,  green  waters,  and  its 
ock-sprinkled  island  shores  among  the  ever  luring  features. 

The  story  of  the  Mackinac  Race  is  in  part  the  story  of  American 
•achting.  The  first  racers  were  the  big,  topsail  sloops  of  the  early 
rt  of  the  century,  later  supplanted  by  the  80-  to  100-foot  schooners 
picturesque  in  their  clouds  of  canvas  and  fast  beyond  belief.  One 
if  them  set  the  record  for  the  Mackinac  Race  and  for  salt-water's 
lassie  Bermuda  Race  as  well.  Next  came  the  slim-lined  racing 
loops  of  the  Universal  rule — rule  cheaters,  they  were  called  by  old- 
imers:  but  their  speed  and  seaworthiness  proved  them  in  the  end. 

By  the  year  1924  the  boats  of  the  heavy,  comfortable,  cruising 
ype  began  to  be  quite  prominent  in  the  entry  list,  and  their  number 
ncreased  during  the  following  years  until  in  1927  two  classes  were 
stablished.  one  for  racing  and  one  for  cruising  craft.  A  companion 
o  the  Mackinac  Cup,  which  contains  more  than  $1,500  worth  of 
ilver  and  cost  55.000.  was  purchased:  and  the  cups  are  awarded 
o  the  winners  of  the  two  classes  alternately. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  processes  of  development  have 
ught  out  a  much  finer  representative  of  the  cruising  class — a  lighter 
t.  very  efficiently  rigged  and  canvassed,  and  combining  most  of 
speed  of  the  racing  type  with  much  of  the  comfort  and  room 
the  heavier  cruiser.  The  quest  for  speed  has  always  been  a 
bling  block  for  the  dyed-in-the-wool  cruising  man,  for  speed  was 
nly  too  often  secured  at  the  sacrifice  of  comfort,  and  at  times 
rhaps  at  the  expense  of  safety. 

The  new  type  of  craft  now  gaining  popularity  has  opened  the 
of  skeptics  everywhere.  In  last  year's  race  the  cutter  Rubaiyat, 
wned  by  Nathaniel  Rubinkam,  commodore  of  Columbia  Yacht 


Club,  Chicago,  proved  by  her  remarkable  performance  that  this 
lightweight  type  is  soundly  conceived  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  important  of  recent  yachting  developments.  Rubaiyat  was 
beaten  in  elapsed  time  by  only  one  boat,  a  racing  sloop,  and  even 
this  racer  she  beat  decisively  on  corrected  time. 

With  a  new  class,  or  type,  rather,  established  in  Great  Lakes 
yachting,  this  year's  race  will  be  especially  interesting  since  several 
new  boats  of  the  same  general  lines  will  be  added  to  the  fleet,  and 
the  contest  between  them  will  be  fought  hard  but  gallantly  by  the 
keenest  sailors  on  the  Lake. 

There  are  more  than  cold  figures  in  the  race,  however,  for  it  will 
take  from  the  desks,  shops,  and  factories  of  a  large  city  more  than 
three  hundred  men.  Lawyers,  doctors,  executives,  clerks,  mechanics, 
schoolboys — a  cross  section  of  the  city's  population — all  have  felt 
some  urge  to  pit  their  skill  against  the  winds  and  waves:  and  their 
tools  will  be  the  hemp,  the  wire,  the  wood,  and  the  bronze  that 
make  the  ship  they  sail  upon. 

Nor  is  everything  in  the  race  blood  and  thunder.  On  another 
Sunday,  in  1924,  the  leaders  of  the  fleet  ghosted  by  Point  Betsie  on 
the  last  of  a  dying  wind.  As  the  red  ball  of  the  sun  sank  below  the 
horizon,  a  dozen  gilded  sails  crept  slowly  after  the  leaders,  who 
were  soon  becalmed  in  Platte  Bay.  For  hours  the  crews  of  the  lead- 
ing boats  had  shifted  limp  canvas  to  every  imagined  breeze,  but  still 
they  stood — motionless.  Into  the  bay  they  came,  one  by  one,  only 
to  lose  the  breeze  and  lie  becalmed — at  the  mercy  of  the  wind. 

As  darkness  came,  the  air  grew  chilly,  so  sweaters  and  heavy  coats 
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made  their  appearance.  Not  far  astern  a  light  fog  seemed  to  flow 
from  the  land  and  spread  out  over  the  lake.  Soon  the  mournful  grunt 
of  the  Point  Betsie  fog  signal  began  to  sound  and  shiver  the  ships 
with  its  irritating  blat.  As  if  drawn  by  lodestones,  the  yachts  began 
to  drift  closer  to  each  other.  Sail  bags  were  accidentally  hung  so  as 
to  hide  running  lights,  and  voices  were  hushed  to  a  whisper. 

Then — listen,  isn't  that  a  ripple?  There  must  be  a  breeze  coming 
up!  Hoarse  whispers  ordered  the  spinnaker  shifted,  for  the  twentieth 
time,  and  the  mainsail  jibed.  And  soon  the  whole  fleet  set  canvas 
to  the  new-found  breeze,  and  under  the  bows  there  was  resumed 
the  sighing  who-o-o-sh,  who-o-o-sh,  that  was  music  to  listening  ears. 
The  deep  grunt  of  the  Point  Betsie  horn  faded  away,  for  the  fleet 
was  slipping  by  Sleeping  Bear  Point  and  heading  for  the  Manitous. 

The  Mackinac  races  have  not  been  without  their  human  interest 
notes.  In  one  of  the  races  a  small  sloop  was  dogged  by  hard  luck 
at  the  start.  Gear  broke,  kerosene  was  spilled  in  the  bilge,  and  then 


the  jaws  of  the  mainsail  broke  so  that  the  sail  had  to  be  lo 
ered.  The  boat  was  then  passing  the  Navy  Pier,  so  one  of 
crew,  taking  a  bill  in  his  teeth,  dove  off  the  boat  and  swa 
to  the  pier.  There  he  jumped  into  a  taxi,  sped  to  a  mar 
supply  house,  purchased  the  required  part,  took  anot 
taxi  to  Belmont  Harbor,  where  he  arrived  just  as  the  slo 
limped  in  under  jib  only.  After  he  had  boarded  her  aga 
they  put  about,  effected  the  repair,  and  sailed  after  t| 
fleet  finally  to  win  a  third  place. 

In  another  race  most  of  the  fleet  entered  the  Stra 
of  Mackinac  at  sundown  just  as  a  fresh  wind  began 
blow,  which,  as  it  piped  up  from  the  south,  carried 
scent  of  the  pine  forests  on  the  shores  not  many  mu 
away.  The  next  navigational  lights  to  be  picked 
were  those  of  light-buoys — dim,  flickering,  and  ha 
to  find  at  best.  When  darkness  had  fallen,  the  lool 
outs  soon  apparently  went  crazy  with  excitemeq 
for  they  spotted  light  after  light.  "There  it  is  I 
"Here  it  is!"  "Hey,  there  are  dozens  of  them 
Then  suddenly  it  was  found  l 
the  sails  themselves  were  cover 
with  these  flashing  lights,  whu 
upon  investigation  proved  to 
fireflies,  blown  across  the  Stra 
by  the  sudden  wind. 

The  region  of  Mackinac  (whk 
is  always  pronounced  Mackinaw 
is  full  of  history.  The  fort  on 
island  was  first  built  by  Pere  Ma 
quette*  on  the  mainland  in  170 
having  been  removed  to  Mackin 
Island  by  the  British  in  1781.  T. 
white  walls,  sally  ports,  bloc 
houses,  and  brass  cannon  of 
fort  look  down  over  the  islanc 
harbor  and  form  a  fascinatii 
background  for  the  annual  vis 
of  the  racing  and  cruising  yacht 

The  channel  just  outside 
harbor  entrance  is  used  by 
freighters,     which     often  pa 
through  as  thickly  as  cruising  ta 
cabs.  The  finish  line  runs  direct 
across  this  channel,  making  til 
night     finishes     very  dramati 
Flaming  costons  in  the  colors  c 
Chicago  Yacht  Club,  flickering  ship  lights,  flashing  channel  buoy 
and  the  boom  of  the  cannon  on  shore — all  add  to  the  excitemen 
The  Mackinac  Race  course  provides  a  splendid  variation  as  t 
type  of  waters  sailed  in.  The  southern  two  thirds  of  Lake  Michiga 
are  moderately  deep,  almost  entirely  lacking  in  shoals,  with  sand 
shores  and  deep  water  only  half  a  mile  out.  The  northern  portioi 
being  in  an  outcropping  of  the  hard  Niagara  limestone,  is  we 
filled  with  rocky  shoals,  islands,  and  picturesque  cliffs. 

Starting  out  from  Chicago,  the  fleet  usually  lays  a  course  fc 
Point  Betsie,  two  hundred  miles  north  on  the  opposite  shore.  Befor 
Betsie  is  brought  into  sight,  two  points  that  jut  out  from  the  Mid 
igan  shore  must  be  passed:  Little  Point  Sable  and  Big  Point  Sabk 
The  shallow  bay  between  the  Sables  seems  to  act  as  a  trap  for  man; 
of  the  racing  yachts  each  year,  and  those  who  become  embaye 
lose  valuable  time  in  working  out  again.  Yet  slight  errors  in  nav. 
gating,  in  calculating  leeway,  or  in  record-  {Continued  on  page  70 
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Below:  Journey  s  end.  The  park  at  Mack  inac  Island  overlooks  the  yacht  anchorage,  a  welcome  haven  after  the  long  pull 
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To  create  a  design  that 
express  a  conservative, 
ike  atmosphere  which  couli 
enjoyed  by  people  who  know 
to  live  graciously  and  well, 
out  any  attempt  at  unnec 
pretentiousness  or  extravagant 
this  was  the  gist  of  the  pro! 
with  which  Architect  Jam 
Mackenzie  was  presented  in 
signing    "Vernon  Manor 
country  house  of  Richard  V. 
Gambrill  at  Peapack,  New  Jen 
Mr.  Gambrill  has  long  been 
great  admirer  of  the  finer  old  Ei 
lish  homes  of  the  Georgian  Peri 
having  spent  considerable 
both  visiting  and  hunting  in 
land  and  gathering  together 
a  period  of  years  a  rare  coll 
of  fine  pieces  of  Eighteenth 
tury  furniture  and  portraits. 
Mackenzie  realized  that  the 
of  architecture  which  original 
England  in  the  eighteenth 
tury  would  probably  lend  n 
better  than  any  other  to  an 
pression  of  the  desired  chan 
istics  and,  at  the  same  time, 
best  reflect  the  owner's  indivi- 
ity  by  conforming  to  his  ideas 
good  taste  in  architectural  co 
position.  It  was  decided  at  the  o 
set  that  the  house,  as  well  as 
stables  and  other  buildings  on 
estate,  should  adhere  in  design 
the  best  traditions  of  the  Georg 
Period.  This  style  of  architect 
also  was  considered  the  most 
propriate  background  for  the  f 
nishings  which  were  to  be  u: 
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Plot  plan  o  f  V  ernon  Manor,  one  inch  equaling 
approximately  three  hundred  feet.  1.  Residence; 
2.  Kennels;  3-  Vegetahle  Garden;  4-  Kennelman's 
C  ottage;  5-  Loose  Boxes;  6.  Greenhouse;  ~.  Paddock; 
8.  Groom's  Cottage;  g.  Stahles;  10.  Chauffeur  s 
Cottage  11.  Farm  Group;  12.  Church  and  Rectory 


The  location  of  the  house  on  prop- 
erty was  determined  by  an  old  farm- 
house, which  stood  on  a  knoll  affording 
a  delightful  view  of  the  surrounding 
rolling  country  in  all  directions,  for  the 
reason  that  this  old  farmhouse  actually 
served  as  the  basis  of  the  plan  of  the 
new  house.  Due  to  this  location  of  the 
house,  the  approach  by  road  led  up  a 
rather  steep  grade,  necessitating  consid- 
erable study  in  the  composition  of  the 
entrance  side  of  the  house.  It  was  also 
stipulated  that  the  garage  be  connected 
to  the  house  and  that  the  stables  be 
placed  near  the  entrance  drive  so  that 
as  Mr.  Gambrill,  or  anyone  of  the  fam- 
ily, came  to  and  from  the  house  they 
could  easily  drop  in  to  visit  and  ad- 
mire the  fine  hunters  in  their  stables. 
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THE  house  is  rectangular  in  shape,  having  a  front- 
age of  ninety  feet,  with  garage  placed  in  a  wing 
at  an  angle  at  the  left,  following  the  same  direction 
as  the  service  wing  of  the  old  farmhouse.  To  the 
east  and  south,  terraces  are  extended  to  complete  a 
symmetrical  form  in  keeping  with  the  Georgian  style 
of  architecture  which  serves  as  a  precedent  for  the 
design.  Old  great  elms,  old  yew,  and  boxwood  have 
been  judiciously  planted  around  the  house  to  create 
a  setting  that  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  chosen 
style  of  architecture.  The  terrace  which  overlooks 
the  garden,  planned  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Shipman,  land- 
scape architect,  is  paved  with  stone  flagging  in  a 
random,  rectangular  pattern  with  earth  joints. 
Planting  pockets  were  left  around  the  house  to 
allow  for  vines  and  low  shrubs  to  grow  close  to  the 
buildirg.  A  high  brick  wall  at  the  north  end  of  the 
garden  completely  shuts  off  all  view  of  the  service 
end  of  the  house  as  well  as  the  noises  which  might 
come  from  the  butler's  pantry  and  kitchen.  This 
wall  also  acts  as  a  background  for  an  antique  wall 
fountain,  which  serves  as  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  attractive  feature  of  the  garden  plan. 
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planned  I* tit  that  'hrs  mhii|  hr  rin 
nonucal  Iti  i  HI.   <n,l  r  i  \   ',i  krr|i  i  Iran 

For  exainpl.  .  h»>  '•  ilorcd  on  the  second 
whuli  '•>  vrntilat  .1  l.y  iI.m  inn  win 
|  while,  l»V  means  el  a  !i.i|>,  the 
can  U"  droi>|>rd  directlv  into  the 
»talk  avonliHK  forking  n  ahout  in  ilir 
CuMnmaiv  n. .tnni  i.  In  r.uli  >tall,  open 
inn  into  tht-  .crvicc  pa  - m<  \\. iv.  thi  n'  is 
a  -.mall  iwo  i"<'i  iI'xh  in  one  corner  and 
in  the  centci  ....  opening  equal  to  a  good 
»iir  window,  closed  Willi  hars,  all  of 
which  insures  a  splendid  t  in  illation  of 
air.  Wide  corridors  eliminate  (lie  net  c 
jity  ol  taking  the  hor -cs  mil  in  had 
weather  On  the  estate,  besides  tin-  house 
and  the  stahlrs,  there  is  a  taini  with  its 
dairy,  heel  cattle,  sheep,  and  so  forth; 
also  kennels,  the  location  of  which  is 
shown  "ii  the  accompanying  plan  Mr. 
Gnmhrill  i>  mastri  o|  a  pack  >>l  l>canles 
and  is  one  ol  the  most  successful  lnvcd- 
rr*  of  Beatles  in  the  country.  He  nets 
so  much  genuine  enjoyment  out  of 
everything  connected  with  his  country 
place  that  the  several  groups  have  heen 
place.l  on  the  lower  part  ot  the  property, 
some  even  at  quite  a  distance  from  the 
house,  so  that  Mr  (iamhrill  can  dis- 
tinctly see  the  stal.les,  the  kennels,  and 
farm  group  while  sitting  in  his  study. 
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— »m  whole  familv,  consisting  of  ^r 
.in.l  Mrs.  (iamhrill  anil  thrii  two 
d«UKbtt  i  s,    lie  .ill  expert  ci|iies|iian 

mill  p.ii  in  ul.tih  |ni>uil  hi  then 
mount*  1'hus  it  was  impress-d  on 
th«-  iiuliiin  i  that  no  rfforl  should  l>e 
i»|Mtrr« I  m  |>ru\  hIiiii:  means  to  care 
loi  theil  huntri  i  properly  Span-  also 
hail  to  In-  pi "v  iili'il  hi  tin-  ^t.ihU-s  lui 
a  roach  anil  four  anil  lor  a  carriage 
ami  a  sleigh  house,  for  Mr.  (lam- 
brill's  collection  of  sleighs  anil  traps 
of  various  kinds,  main  of  which  he 
hail  inherited,  is  noteworthy,  includ- 
ing praclii  ills  every  type  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  from  an  Irish  jaunting 
car  and  .1  spider  phaeton  to  a  coach. 
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A  recent  addition  to  the  front  facade  of  tlic  staples  is  a  portrait  head  by  Angelo 
Col  omko  of  John  D.  Gant,  one  of  Mrs.  Gambrill  s  favorite  hunters.  Above: 
ie  entrance  to  the  tacit  and  cleaning  rooms  with  strapper  s  quarters  above. 
Also  on  the  second  floor,  well  ventilated  by  dormer  windows,  the  hay  is 
stored;  traps  afford  a  means  of  dropping  the  hay  directlv  into  the  stalls 
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0m\  those  of  u>  who  love  gardens  and  study  tht*m  in  many 
lands  know  how  much  they  reveal  of  the  characters  of  their 
creators,  of  the  personalities  or  nationalities  that  produced 
them.  Royal  gardens  are  no  exceptions.  Kings  and  queens  have  built 
palaces  and  ca<tles  that  have  no  relation  whatsoever  to  their  tastes 
and  individualities,  but  few  of  them  ever  allowed  their  gardens  to  be 
made  with  the  same  disregard  of  their  likes  and  dislikes. 

To  me.  the  gardens  of  famous  people  or  public  characters  have 
always  been  indicative  of  their  individualities,  of  their  most  intimate, 
most  human,  and  most  likable  characteristics.  This  proved  the  case 
when,  on  my  last  summer's  garden  pilgrimage,  1  visited  the  royal 
gardens  of  three  Balkan  Kingdoms — Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Volumes  of  history  and  biography  could  never  have  given 
me  such  intimate  glimpses  of  the  personalities  of  Ferdinand  of  Bul- 
garia. Alexander  of  Yugoslavia,  and  Marie  of  Roumania  as  did  the 
gardens  they  have  created. 

When  I  entered  Bulgaria  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  I  expected 
very  little  of  her  royal  gardens.  The  country  was  still  very  young 
and  primitive,  and  the  present  Tsar  Boris  was  known  not  only  for 
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/.  K  in 'j,  Ferdinand? & 

II.  Queen  Marie's 

III.  King  ilexander's 


An  old  mill  stands  on  the  grounds  of 
the  royal  castle  at  Balcic  close  by  a 
waterfall  of  beautiful  proportions. 
Owned  by  tbe  family  from  whom  all 
the  property  was  bought,  it  has  been 
carefully  preserved  by  Queen  Aiarie 
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ive:  One 

terraces  that  line  the  steep  slope  of  the 
Balcic  gardens,  looking  toward  the 
Queen's  favorite  loggia.  Below:  \  iew 
in  the  garden  of  the  Cotroceni  palace. 
Bucl  larest,    designed    by   the  Queen 

Left:  One  of  the  formal 
pools  on  the  upper  garden 
level  at  Balcic.  In  the 
absence  of  border  plant- 
ings the  waters  of  the  sea 
seem  to  merge  with  the 
placid  surface  of  the  pool 


his  modest  tastes  but  also  for  his  punctiliousness  in  not  overstraining 
the  country's  meager  resources,  which   was  far  from  promising. 

My  first  impressions  seemed  to  confirm  my  skepticism.  In  the 
middle  of  Sofia,  Bulgaria's  capital  (which  only  fifty  years  ago  was 
a  small  Turkish  town),  stands  the  modest  palace — a  simple  building 
surrounded  by  a  small,  insignificant  garden.  If  the  other  royal  resi- 
dences were  to  be  of  the  same  type  as  this,  I  thought,  my  visits  to 
them  would  be  purely  a  matter  of  form.  But  while  I  lingered  in 
Sofia  waiting  for  arrangements  to  be  made  for  my  visit  to  Vrania, 
the  Tsar's  large  suburban  estate,  I  enjoyed  what  the  unique  capital 
had  to  offer:  the  colorful  peasant  costumes  in  the  streets  and  the 
picturesque  bazaars;  the  contrast  between  the  magnificent  Greek- 
Orthodox  cathedral,  the  ancient  mosque,  and  the  newly  built  ultra- 
modern hotel;   between  streamlined  busses  and  primitive  carts. 

Then,  one  morning,  the  Government  Press  Bureau's  car  came  to 
take  me  to  Vrania,  and  what  I  was  told  by  my  guide  and  the  man- 


ager of  the  estate  gave  me  one  of  the  surprises  of  my  trip. 

For  some  reason,  when  I  thought  of  Bulgarian  gardens  I  had  not 
thought  of  Ferdinand  of  Coburg,  the  father  of  Boris  and  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty.  Perhaps  had  I  done  so,  I  would  have  been  better 
prepared  for  what  I  saw,  because  the  personality  of  this  man  was  as 
unusual  and  contradictory  as  his  career  was  varied  and  strange. 

Ferdinand  was  the  youngest  son  of  Princess  Clementine,  daughter 
of  King  Louis  Philippe  of  France,  a  brilliant  and  ambitious  woman, 
feared  and  respected  by  all  European  courts.  Determined  that  one 
of  her  sons  should  be  King,  and  picking  her  youngest  as  the  most 
promising,  she  proceeded  to  prepare  him  for  a  throne  which,  at  that 
time,  was  not  even  in  sight.  Ferdinand  never  had  the  education  of 
a  normal  young  man.  Throughout  his  childhood  and  youth  he  was 
dragged  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe  and  trained  in  court  etiquette, 
court  intrigue,  treacherous  diplomacy,  and  many  social  graces.  By 
the  time  he  reached  maturity,  he  was  a  brilliant  young  man  who 
cultivated  several  artistic  and  scientific  hobbies,  a  somewhat  ef- 
feminate epicurean,  and  a  ruthless  egoist  imbued  with  boundless 
ambition  and  completely  devoid  of  all  manly  characteristics  and 
virtues,  such  as  physical  prowess,  courage,  or  chivalry. 

When  the  Bulgarian  throne  was  offered  to  him,  he  accepted  it 


TflE  GARDE?s 


From  the  rose  garden  of 
the  small  summer  palace 
in  Oplenatz  can  be  seen 
the  mausoleum  to  the 
Kara  George  family  built 
by  King  Alexander  on 
the  hill  dominating  the 
countryside.  In  this  same 
garden  a  pergola  leads  to 
a  playhouse  used  by  the 
children  of  King  Alexan- 
der   and    Queen  Alaric 


Skirting  the  nhorc  line,  (lit-  lowest  gar- 
den l«  i  i  in  e  ill  [ink  ii  iiit  I iidi  s  a  iiin  nnv, 

central  canal,  a  vine  rwd  nicth  p«  •  - 

gnla,    a    I'l    l,    ..i   «  .ill     Uiitl   n  siir- 

■BOttfiting  stone  jar.  all  inspired  by  the 
nature  -  loving   Roumanian  monarch 

I  if  I.  uho  \  c:  In  I  lie  '  Gbrms  <>l  A  llali" 
on  UM  upper  garden  level  at  Malcic, 
lilies,  (lie  rough  stone  seat,  and  the 
massive  oil  jar  repeat  (lie  notes  tli.it 
Quci'ii  iMaiic  lias  made  part  of  Iter 
I  eft:   A  detail  of  her  loggia 


V.uctios. 


without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  Kuropean  powers.  Secretly 
he  entered  his  new  domain  and  then  announced  to  the  startled  world 
that  he  had  responded  to  the  call  of  his  country  and  from  then  on 
considered  it  his  sacred  duty  to  rule  the  Bulgarian  people.  To  a 
certain  extent  he  succeeded;  but  he  never  won  for  himself  either  love 
or  respect.  To  the  world  he  was  the  "sly  fox  of  the  Balkans,''  a 
parvenu  among  royalty;  a  cruel,  unscrupulous  tyrant. 

Vet  there  was  another  side  to  the  man,  a  side  which  found  ex- 
pression in  his  activities  as  a  builder,  in  his  determination  to  implant 
Kuropean  art  and  culture  into  his  new  country.  The  high  quality  of 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  life  of  Bulgaria,  notwithstanding  the 
general  backwardness  of  the  country,  may  be  partly  due  to  his 
efforts.  With  all  his  faults  and  weaknesses  he  was  a  man  of  great 
intelligence,  a  scholar  and  an  aesthete.  He  was  a  student  and  lover 
of  nature  and  had  a  real  passion  for  animals,  birds,  and  plants.  He 
tried  to  make  his  subjects  garden  conscious,  and  encouraged  Bul- 
garian cities  in  devoting  a  large  part  of  their  budgets  to  the  develop- 
ment of  public  parks.  In  his  own  estates  he  experimented  with  the 
acclimatization  of  trees,  collected  rare  plants,  protected  birds,  and 
also  bred   Japanese   butterflies  of  startling   color   and  beauty. 

The  estate  of  Vrania  was  one  of  his  favorite  abodes.  He  created  it 

\LEX  W  D  ER 


Wight:  Rose-Han  Led  rus- 
lie  fountain  in  the  little 
garden  laid  out  hy  the 
Qiiicn  around  the  eastle 
of  I  m.i.  i.  a  mediaeval 
stronghold  given  her 
hy   the  (  ity   of  Rrasov 


in  the  wold  country  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vitosha,  and  turned  it  into 
a  sanctuary  for  trees,  flowers,  birds,  and  game.  Rare  trees  were 
brought  from  all  over  the  world,  often  with  buckets  of  their  native 
soil.  Rare  flowers  were  planted  in  profusion  both  outdoors  and  in 
several  large  conservatories.  A  miniature  mountain  range  was  con- 
structed near  the  pala.ee  as  a  site  for  his  wonderful  collection  of  alpine 
plants,  each  small  peak  bearing  the  name  of  a  real  mountain  group. 
Shallow  ponds  were  filled  with  a  variety  of  waterlilies. 

The  grounds  became  like  a  natural  park  filled  to  the  saturation 
point  with  rare  plant  material;  the  kind  of  place  that  only  a  great 
lover  of  nature  could  create.  And  as  I  wandered  along  the  narrow, 
winding  paths,  gasping  at  the  huge  white  irises,  giant  purple  onion 
blossoms,  the  magnificent  white  and  blue  columbines,  and  many  other 
flowers  I  had  never  seen  before,  I  imagined  him — the  sly  fox  of  the 
Balkans — walking  along  the  same  paths,  clad  in  the  flowing  garments 
he  liked  to  design  for  himself,  touching  (Continued  on  page  75) 


The  palace  of  Ded  inje, 
seen  from  a  spacious  log- 
gia and  across  a  swimming 
pool  and  hroad.  sloping 
lawn.  The  hroad  pergola 
in  the  center  picture  leads 
from  the  loggia  along  the 
poo  1.  The  little  rose  gar- 
den of  the  Topolja  palace 
(second  left)  w  ith  its  huge 
oil  jar.shows  the  influence 
of  Aiarie   of  Roumania 


flIHT  Tfl  W  MS. 


mm  quests 


For  tliose  '"early  hird  guests  who  must  be  amused  until  the 
more  strenuous  schedule  of  activities  for  the  day  is  started. 
Spalding  suggests  this  handsome  and  gaily  colored  croquet 
set,  yellow  ruhher  nine  pins,  and  a  grand  ring  toss  game. 
The  gadget  in  the  center  is  for  marking  golf  halls  (certainly 
an  early  morning  chore),  while  heside  it  are  two  types  of 
tees  for  "choosey  '  golfers.  The  flashlight,  shown  here, 
gleams  red,  green,  or  natural,  as  you  wish,  and  is  decidedly 
useful,  indeed,  for  cruising  around  night-darkened  waters 
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There  are  probably  many  reasons  why  the  Dublin  Horse  Show  has  become  a 
mecca  for  sportsmen  from  all  corners  of  the  globe.  The  Irish  themselves,  how- 
ever, need  no  reasons— they  go  because  they  like  horse?  and  they  like  the 
show,  which,  after  all.  are  the  best  reasons  in  the  world.  The  horse  in  Ireland  occupies 
the  unique  position  of  being  practically  a  national  sport  in  itself,  and  the  majority 
of  spectators,  from  the  top-hatted  directors  to  the  farmers  in  their  baggy  caps,  are 
either  owners,  breeders,  or  potential  buyers.  Founded  some  seventy  years  ago.  and 
held  at  the  present  site  at  Balls  Bridge  since  1880.  the  Dublin  Horse  Show  has 
an  impressive  traditional  background,  even  more  impressive  since  it  is  all  a  part 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  founded  over  two  centuries  ago.  This  year,  on  the  sec- 
ond of  August.  Dublin  will  overflow  with  horse  lovers  from  all  over  the  world — and 
with  a  good  part  of  the  population  of  Ireland  as  well.  They  come  to  watch,  to  buy. 
and  to  cheer  for  their  favorites — they  do  cheer  too — none  of  your  polite  handclap- 
ping,  but  lust}-  shouts.  Flags  will  fly.  bands  play,  and.  along  the  rail,  the  farmers 
yell  "Oop.  boy."  as  the  jumpers  take  off.  It  will  be  a  grand  week  in  the  old  country, 
this  first  week  in  August,  and  grandest  of  all  out  at  Balls  Bridge  when  the  fair 
grounds  begin  to  fill  up  and  the  great  classic,  the  Dublin  Horse  Show,  is  on  again. 


Ireland  hreeds  a  hard-riding  clergy, 
and  a  good  number  of  men  of  the 
cloth  are  visihle  at  any  horsey  event 


All  over  at  once  in  the  Gloucester  Fox  Hunters  Plate  Race:  Blockade.  Rout- 
la  J.  D  ingwcll.  and  Ostend  tlie  second  day  of  the  Rose  Tree  Hunt  Meeting 


V 

MONTH  IN  THE  FIELD 


Freudy 


Well,  another  Devon  Horse  Show  has 
come  and  gone,  bringing  the  same 
familiar  faces  and  scenes,  and  living 
up  to  the  standards  set  by  the  directors  by 
being  the  biggest  and  best  ever.  Of  course 
the  top  horses  of  the  country  were  there,  and 
all  the  classes  were  so  enormous  that  we 
were  wholeheartedly  sorry  for  the  poor  mor- 
tals who  had  to  judge  them.  Those  rings 
full  of  flawless  horses  always  appall  us  any- 
way, especially  in  the  harness  classes.  We'll 
admit  that  we  aren't  up  on  all  the  fine  points 
required  of  this  group,  consequently  they 
all  look  more  or  less  alike  to  us  and,  from 
the  little  we  know,  all  are  equally  good.  We 
can  imagine  no  worse  nightmare  than  to  be 
faced  with  the  task  of  deciding  on  the  win- 
ner in  a  harness  class,  even  if  we  had  several 
days  to  look  them  over,  and  if  ever  faced 
with  such  a  prospect  (although  the  chance 
se~ms  remote)  we  would  make  a  hasty  exit 
after  seeing  them  go  around  the  ring  once, 
leaving  the  drivers  to  decide  the  matter 
themselves  by  vote,  as  we  disappeared  into 
the  crowd. 

There  was  good  weather  for  the  whole 
week  at  Devon  this  year.  At  least  it  was 
good  for  those  immune  to  sunstroke,  for 
the  sun  made  its  first  real  effort  of  the  year 
those  days.  It  did  rain  several  times  at  night, 
however,  and  since  the  ground  didn't  have 
time  to  dry  before  the  first  classes  started  in 
the  morning,  the  turf  became  churned  up 
into  the  mud,  which  presented  the  only  un- 
pleasant feature  of  the  whole  show.  It  was 
really  pretty  bad  at  times,  and  interfered 
with  the  jumping  classes  especially,  although 
the  harness  horses  and  ponies  had  trouble 
as  well.  It  was  at  its  worst  on  Friday,  for 
the  ribbon  of  cut-up  turf  gradually  widened 
as  exhibitors  made  smaller  and  smaller  cir- 
cles, endeavoring  to  find  firm  footing  for 
their  horses,  until  all  but  the  very  center 
of  the  ring  was  a  sea  of  mire.  The  five-foot 
jumps  were  extremely  formidable  objects  in 
that  slippery  going  and  there  were  some 
rather  bad  spills,  although  no  one  was  hurt. 
Another  year  this  won't  happen,  for  the 
directors  are  discussing  a  drainage  system 
and  new  base  for  the  sod  that  will  eliminate 
the  hazard  of  mud  even  right  after  a  down- 


pour. The  way  they  do  things  down  there, 
we  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  will 
be  well  taken  care  of  another  year,  and  ex- 
hibitors need  have  no  fear  of  a  recurrence 
of  this  trouble,  for  undoubtedly  a  solution 
will  be  found.  All  precautions  are  taken  to 
safeguard  both  riders  and  horses. 

There  were  many  highlights  during  the 
show,  so  many  in  fact  that  to  include  them 
all  would  require  a  day-by-day  description 
of  the  events.  There  was  one  bit  of  riding 
that  deserves  mention  above  aU  others,  how- 
ever, and  any  comment  on  the  happenings 
of  the  week  would  be  incomplete  without  it. 
Clean  jumping  performances  were  few  and 
far  between  on  Friday  because  of  the  foot- 
ing, but  Morton  Smith  managed  to  come 
through  without  a  fault  with  the  May  Top 
Stables'  Helium,  and  then  right  afterward 
turned  around  and  did  the  same  thing 
up  on  his  own  Port  Light.  This  was  in  the 
Great  International  Hunter  Course  Stake: 
and  that  course  isn't  one  that  can  be  breezed 
over  at  best.  So  under  the  circumstances, 
Mr.  Smith's  bit  of  horsemanship  impels  us 
to  regard  the  horses  he  may  ride  in  the 
future  as  being  very  much  in  the  running. 


ROSE  TREE  MEETING::  Enthusiasm  lor 
timber  racing  seems  to  be  at  a  low  ebb 
among  the  owners  of  jumpers  these  days. 
Consequently  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
good  timber  horses  each  succeeding  year. 
This  we  consider  a  great  pity,  for  although 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  point  of  view 
of  owners  who  have  had  good  horses  killed 
or  maimed,  we  still  say  that  timber  racing 
is  an  important  part  of  American  sporting 
life,  and  if  it  should  ever  die  out,  nothing 
could  quite  take  its  place.  Therefore  it  was 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  see  a  really  well-filled 
field  go  over  a  '"fair  hunting  country"  in  the 
Gloucester  Fox  Hunters  Plate  that  second 
day  of  the  Rose  Tree  Meeting.  Eight  horses 
at  the  post  are  a  goodly  number  for  a  brush 
or  hurdle  race.  Over  timber  these  days  it  is 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal,  but  that  is 
exactly  what  happened.  Eight  good  timber 
toppers  went  out  into  the  rolling  Pennsyl- 
vania countryside  for  three  and  a  half  miles 
over  the  course,  and  all  but  one — Dingwell 
— managed  to  come  in  with  riders  intact. 
They  were  close,  too,  after  all  that  distance, 
for  there  was  scarcely  more  space  between 
them  at  the  finish  than  there  had  been  at 
the  first  jump.  It  looked  as  if  it  might  have 
been  anybody's  race  until  the  bitter  end, 
but  it  really  wasnt,  for  Ostend  had  it  in 
the  bag  from  the  start.  He  was  up  near  the 
front  and  going  easily  the  whole  time.  The 
way  he  has  been  going  this  year  since  and 
including  the  Virginia  Gold  Cup,  there  could 
be  but  one  outcome. 

ROCK  AW  AY  HUNTING  CLUB  RACES:: 

The  only  grievance  that  we  hold  against  the 
Rockaway  Course  is  the  lack  of  visibility 
unless  you  are  somewhere  high  up  in  the 
stands.  They  have  cut  off  the  top  of  the  hill 
that  used  to  interfere  even  more  with  the 
view  of  the  backstretch,  improving  matters 
considerably,  but  still,  if  you  like  to  be  along 
the  rail  somewhere,  all  you  get  is  a  glimpse 
of  the  horses  as  they  go  pounding  by  and 
over  the  two  nearest  jumps.  As  always  seems 
to  happen  in  such  cases,  most  of  the  thrills 
and  spills  took  place  somewhere  '"out  in  the 
country'"  and  were  lost  to  us.  It  was  one  of 
those  days  when  every  guess  we  made 
seemed  to  go  wrong  anyway,  and  by  stak- 
ing our  reputation  and  fortune  on  them,  we 
probably  brought  ill  luck  and  misfortune  to 
some  horses  that  otherwise  would  have  done 
well.  After  a  while  (Continued  on  page  74) 


A  general  view  of  this  year's  Dc 
try  Fair.    The  Children  s  Open 
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\\\<  »l  N(  IN(.    an    I  x 
,  hibition  of  rare  Marly 
I'n^lisli    iloeks    In  riiomas 

(onipion,  Joseph  Knil>l>,  Din* 

icl  (Juare.  John  I  lliiott,  ami 
other  eminent  Lo&don  liorol- 
ogists. 


tTJtt  ii'ii  i>Y 
fine  ftirnt- 


Late  17th  century  walnut  long  case 
t  dhj  clock  signed  "Joseph  Knibb 
in  Oxon  fecit."  Height  6'  9".  Verge 
escapement,  short  bob  pendulum  and 
bolt  and  shutter  maintaining  poller. 


Ill  REE    DISTINGUIS1 1  KD   TIM  KJ'JKCKS 
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7?wr/  icalnut  long  case  8-day 
clock  by  Thomas  Tompion  and 
Edward  Banger.  Height  7'  V/" . 
1705-1710. 


Walnut  long  case  month  striking 
clock  by  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Tompion,  frequently  referred  to  as 
"The  Father  of  English  Clockmak- 
ing".  1700-1705.  Height  7'  9".  This 
clock  Zivs  at  one  time  in  Buckiug- 


~^gr~  V  ham  Palace. 

Vernav 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  SILVER.  PORCELAIN  POTTERY  AND  GLASSWARE 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty- fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 


j\  woven  leather  chair  from 
the  Grand  Central  icher 
lop  will  look  well  on  your 
terrace.  The  cluck  and  Gallo- 
\\a\  terra-cotta  hirdhath  arc 
found   at    the    Erkins  Studios 


Charming  decorations  for  gar- 
den or  terrace  are  the  '  Four 
Seasons,"  two  of  which  are 
shown  at  left  and  rig  ht.  Wm. 
H.  Jackson  and  Sons.  Al  ow 
lead  hirdhath  is  from  the  Er- 
kins  Studios,  while  chairs  with 
various  sports  motifs  are  from 
Grand   Central    VCicker  Shop 

The  iron  unicorn  is  a  novc 
type    of    decoration    for  gar- 
den. Terrace  and  Garden  Shop 
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SAPPHIRES 


AUGUSTA  PRINCESS  OF  WALES ,  FIRST  If  OVAL  PATRONESS 

OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  CARRARO 
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July,  1937 


APPROVED     REPRODUCTIONS  C 


uthentic  Reproductions 
from  Colonial  Williamsburg 

For  ten  years  the  restoration  of  Colonial  Williams- 
burg has  been  in  progress — a  restoration  of  vast 
scope  and  amazing  beauty,  bringing  together  an 
unduplicated  collection  of  fine  antique  furniture 
and  furnishings.  Now  for  the  first  time  authentic, 
approved  copies  of  the  furniture  and  furnishings 
in  the  exhibition  buildings  are  available  to  you. 


For  your  protection,  all  reproductions  made  £ 
by  licensed  manufacturers  and  approved  by  the 
Restoration  bear  this  hall-mark.  If  they  do  not  ^ 
bear  it,  they  are  not  authorized  reproductions. 


w 


ft 

In  order  that  you  may  readily  obtain  these  hall- 
marked reproductions  of  furniture,  paint  colours, 
glass,  silver,  fabrics,  hand-wrought  iron,  pewter  and 
brass,  lighting  fixtures,  the  following  well-known 
stores  have  been  authorized  to  display  and  sell 
them  in  rooms  copied  from  those  in  RaleighTavern : 


Boston  Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Buffalo  Wm.  Hengerer  Co. 

Cincinnati .  .  A.  B.  Closson  Jr.  Co. 
Chicago ....  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
Cleveland.  .  .  .  Halle  Brothers  Co. 

Detroit  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Indianapolis .  .  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 


Los  Angeles  Bullock's 

New  York  McCutcheon's 

Newark.  .  .  .  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 
Phila. .  .  .  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

Pittsburgh  Kaufmann's 

Washington  Woodward&Lothrop 
IVilliamsburg  Craft  House 


Williamsburg  Craftsmen,  Incorporated 

Wtlliatnsburg,  Virginia 


Windy  Hill  Farm 

{Continued  jrom  page  27) 

autopsies  performed  on  them  have 
disclosed  baby  birds  and  eggs  to 
be  a  substantial  part  of  their  diet. 

While  the  little  "Skippies"  en- 
joy the  killing  of  huge  snakes,  the 
big  Dane  Wolfeaux,  who  is  four 
eighths  Great  Dane,  three  eighths 
Eskimo,  and  one  eighth  wolf,  con- 
fines his  killing  activities  to  mice, 
which  he  locates  in  the  hay  with 
his  great  paws,  and  then  swallows 
with  smacks  of  delight.  He  is  al- 
lowed to  chase  jack  rabbits  and 
occasionally  cats,  as  the  country  is 
full  of  domestic  breeds  gone  wild, 
which  raise  havoc  with  the  quail 
and  young  chickens.  His  heredi- 
tary tendency  to  kill  has  made  it 
necessary  to  curb  any  interest  he 
might  have  in  the  fowl. 

Passing  through  the  gate  from 
the  garden  into  the  section  of 
land  reserved  for  the  raising  of 
poultry,  a  stranger  would  probably 
be  greeted  by  the  .angry  hissing  of 
"Goosey"  and  his  family  of  geese. 
Less  impressive  than  the  geese,  if 
more  affable,  are  the  white  Pekin 
and  Muscovey  ducks.  Also  the 
tame  Mallards,  which  are,  at  least 
for  one  with  a  taste  for  game  or 
the  darker  meats,  the  best  of  all. 

The  ducks  and  geese  supply  all 
of  the  eggs  for  cooking.  The  ex- 
cess supply  is  fed  to  the  colts,  or 
boiled  and  ground  up  for  the  baby 
chicks  or  for  pheasants,  as  protein 
is  an  important  part  of  the  diet  of 
these  beautiful  birds. 

If  one  lives  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  the  gardens  are 
being  destroyed  by  ravaging  snails, 
just  try  turning  ducks  into  the 
garden.  In  a  few  days  the  snails 
will  be  gone,  the  ducks  considera- 
bly fattened,  and  the  garden  very 
little  damaged  by  their  visit.  The 
gate  from  the  poultry  yard  to  the 
garden  is  opened  at  most  seasons 
of  the  year,  particularly  during 
the  dry  summers,  when  the  grass 
supplies  a  very  necessary  food. 
There  is  a  patch  of  lawn  at  the 
entrance  courtyard  which  is  par- 
ticularly popular.  The  birds  seem 
to  have  a  gentlemen's  agreement 
regarding  their  visits  to  this  patch 
of  green,  for  seldom  is  more  than 
one  breed  to  be  seen  at  a  time. 

A  morning  could  be  quite  amus- 
ingly spent  watching  their  routine. 
The  strut  of  stately  turkeys;  the 
gregarious  invasion  of  ducks  or 
geese;  the  formal  arrival  of  master 
game  cock  and  his  wives,  whose 
aggressive  manner  usually  put  the 
ever  nervous  guineas  into  parox- 
ysms of  excited  chatter. 

The  guineas  are  the  watch  dogs 
of  a  farm  and  most  efficient  in  this 
capacity.  They  have  a  quick  eye 
for  hawk  or  owl,  and  recognize 
strange  dogs,  people,  or  cars,  an- 
nouncing an  unknown  presence 
with  noisy  chatter.  We  found 
these  interesting  birds  difficult  to 
raise  in  pens,  but  since  encourag- 
ing them  to  go  wild  they  are  in- 
creasing with  great  rapidity. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
pheasants.    Although   a  number 


have  been  raised  at  Windy  Hill, 
and  several  hundred  let  out  from 
time  to  time,  there  are  rarely 
specimens  to  be  seen,  and  the 
hoarse  cough  of  the  male  is  heard 
far  too  little  for  our  ears.  Specially 
favored  guests  are  given  pheasant 
eggs  for  breakfast,  and  on  occa- 
sions, we  kill  and  eat  the  birds, 
such  celebrations  being  accom- 
panied by  bubbles  and  appropriate 
toasts  all  around. 

There  are,  generally,  enough 
turkeys  raised  to  give  presents  on 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas.  The 
very  best  flavor  is  gained  by  al- 
lowing them  to  roam,  and  if  one 
feels  extravagant  enough  to  eat  a 
young  one  fried  or  broiled,  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  a  more  delicious 
and  appetizing  meal. 

Pigeons  have  their  nests  above 
the  hay  barn  and  are  not  fed  at 
all.  They  fly  into  the  fields  and 
paddocks  and  pick  up  grain  wasted 
by  the  horses.  Originally  Windy 
Hill  could  boast  of  a  fine  breed  of 
Giant  Runts,  but  from  an  economic 
point  of  view  these  big  birds  were 
not  so  practical  as  the  pigeons  we 
now  have,  which  are  the  Runts 
crossed  with  a  common  type  of 
gray  Homing  pigeon. 

The  chickens  are  the  pride  of 
the  poultry  yard,  and  they,  too, 
are  allowed  to  roam  around  after 
the  horses.  Windy  Hill  boasts  a 
number  of  well-bred  game  cocks, 
and  on  rainy  or  boresome  days 
neighbors  will  join  their  own 
roosters  in  a  few  friendly  bouts.  It 
is  fun  to  see  them  in  contest  with 
their  cruel  spurs  covered  with 
quaint  little  boxing  gloves.  How- 
ever it  is  best  not  to  encourage 
fighting  among  the  chickens  on 
the  farm,  as  once  antagonism  is 
aroused  between  game  cocks,  they 
fight  at  every  opportunity  until 
one  is  dead,  or  until  they  are  con- 
fined in  separate  pens.  To  prevent 
this  complication  this  season,  an 
experiment  will  be  made  in  capon- 
izing  young  game  roosters,  in 
hopes  of  getting  a  larger  and  more 
tractable  product.  A  delicious  table 
bird  is  developed  by  crossing  the 
game  chickens  with  Jersey  Giants, 
and  in  spite  of  having  ducks, 
geese,  guineas,  turkeys,  pigeons, 
and  pheasants  to  choose  from,  the 
chickens  are  the  most  consistently 
pleasing  table  diet. 

Although  there  are  a  few  pens 
of  young  birds,  most  of  the  poultry 
is  raised  in  the  open,  and  the  men 
have  become  very  expert  at  shoot- 
ing the  heads  off  the  ones  desired. 
This  method  may  not  sound  very 
systematic,  but  it  does  seem  to  be 
rather  less  expensive  than  keeping 
them  in  pens. 

In  trying  to  describe  the  various 
phases  of  Windy  Hill  Farm,  it 
seems  impossible  not  to  explain 
the  poultry  as  a  by-product,  largely 
dependent  for  feed  on  the  wasted 
food  of  house  and  stable,  and  the 
delectable    morsels    of    bugs  or 
greens,  which  the  garden  so  gen- 
erously supplies.  It  is  the  combi- 
nation of  garden,  barnyard,  an 
poultry,  which  makes  it  possible  t 
farm  a  unit  of  a  few  acres  for  goo 
living  with  an  infinite  variety  o 
products  derived  therefrom. 
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■  '  M\IN  unlet  (roll)  town,  on  A 
I  1  i,  winding   io.nl.  with 

woods  .in' I  massive  oaks 
the  entrant  e,  Is  the  colt 
I  I  Refugio,  the  name  of 
Siiam.Hu  grant,  implies  its 
truth  worth  as  a  rclugc  lor  man 
or  beast.  Not  a  large  ram  h  accord 
ing  to  om  Western  standards, 
only  a  lew  hundred  ai  res.  hut  the 
rugged  countn  within  vision  ami 
the  broad  blue  c\paiw  ot  the  Pa- 
cific «nran  give  one  a  feeling  of 
owning  nil  thr  eye  surveys. 

At  I » r «•  t  Refugio  w.i>  a  rclugc  for 
old  ponies,  ami  lain  a  pasturage 
for  thr  development  ot  cults. 
Starting  with  a  simple  picnic 
ground,  the  place  developed  into  a 
g|oriou«  cm  ape  from  telephones, 
delivcrv  |io\s.  and  the  many  mm 
plication^  ot  ever\ila\  life 

As  quail  and  deer  abounded,  the 
state  was  asked  permission  to 
make  a  game  refuge,  and  in- 
numerable pheasants  were  turned 
loose,  to  add  gay  tones  to  the 
smoky  blue  of  the  lilac  bushes  and 
the  golden  con-s  of  sellow  lupin, 
massed  along  the  southern  slopes 
A  spring,  whose  original  water- 
ing trough  was  hollowed  out  of  a 
tremendous  redwood  tree,  makes 
an  interesting  foreground  for  the 
cabin;  particularly  when  the  colts 
are  grouped  about  peering  curi- 
ouslv  over  the  heavy  board  fence. 
Wk  through  the  huge  bars  of  a 
hand-hewn  nate.  Architecturally 
the  cabin  mig'at  be  described  a-  a 
woodcutter's  shack.  The  walls  and 
root  are  of  long  redwood  shakes 
and  the  steps  huge  redwood  slabs. 
The  porch  uprights,  furniture,  and 
saddle  racks  are  made  of  conveni- 
ently shaped  limbs  of  oak.  ma- 
drone,  and  redwood.  The  four 
stalls,  corrals,  and  pheasant  t^ns 
are  fashioned  in  the  same  crude 
but  serviceable  style. 

Herding  corrals  and  lassos  are 
completely  unnecessary.  The  colts 
are  trucked  back  and  forth  from 
infancy  and  as  soon  as  the  truck 
gates  are  let  down,  the  colt  de- 
sired, and  often  those  unwelcome, 
will  push  their  way  in. 

Economically  the  Refugio  Ranch 
is  a  most  important  factor  of  the 
successful  management  of  Windy 
Hill  Farm.  The  pasture  is  rich 
with  wild  oats,  burr  clover,  and 
alphilerie.  and  an  average  of  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  horses  are  kept 
there.  The  colts  from  yearlings  are 
brought  in  only  for  periods  of 
training:  the  mares  a  few  months 
before  foaling.  The  polo  ponies  are 
turned  out  for  a  month  or  so  each 
year,  an  alternating  system  being 
used  in  order  to  prevent  over- 
stocking the  pasture. 

There  is  ample  water,  even  in 
the  driest  years.  Several  springs 
are  located  on  the  hilltops,  while 
a  creek  flows  through  a  rugged 
tree-banked  canyon.  Natural  rock 
formations  make  a  most  beautiful 
swimming  hole,  with  a  waterfall 
cascading  over  a  rocky  arch,  from 
which  five-finger  ferns  point  to 
deep  waters  beneath.  There  are 
two  caves,  one  forty  feet  long, 
used  as  dressing  rooms,  and  a 
miniature  beach  on  which  to 
lounge  after  a  dip  in  the  icy  water. 
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F.  F.  Dees 
IDhdt  They  IPds,  An'  Rou;  Is 

([IDhich  mac]  not  be 
good  grammar  but 
is  good  sense} 
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lar,  I  hursday — sot  to  swappin 

up-\(irtlierners.    One  nl  "em 
WW      "t  jibed  me,  when  with  kind  ot  .i 
;rin,  he  a  iked:  "What 
ire  all  these  F.  F.  V's  I  hear  talk 
about  down  here?" 

Meaning  "First  Families  of  Virginia,"  sez  I. 

'  "First  on  the  way  in,  or  on  the  way  out?" 
says  he,  with  the  grin  all  let  loose. 

Now  wc  folks  down  here,  remembcrin'  that 
Virginia  has  supplied  this  good  old  U.  S.  A. 
with  more  Presidents  than  any  other  State, 
an'  made  a  powerful  lot  of  tolerably  important 
history  mixed  in  besides,  don't  mind  such  re- 
marks from  the  poorly  informed  Yankees. 
Maybe  wc  are  guilty  now  an"  again,  of  dwelling 
a  hit  too  strong  on  family  background,  an 
bhxid  tellin'  an1  that  sort  of  thing.  But  one 
sure-enough  thing,  wc  haven't  done,  but  arc 
startin'  in  doin',  an'  that  is  hraggin'  enough 
about  our  old  brick  built  home  places  an' 
public  buildin's,  most  outstandin  of  them 
bcin'  designed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  made 
his  own  brick. 

If  you'll  take  the  trouble  next  time  you  arc 
motorin'  down  Old  Virginia  way,  to  ride  3 
miles  out  of  Charlottesville  an'  take  a  look  at 
his  home  place,  Monticello,  you'll  see  a  plenty 
worth  seein' — an'  rememberin'  too.  While 
there,  just  do  a  little  careful  scrutinizin'  of 
the  brick  in  the  dome,  that  are  way  up  kinda 
out  of  sight  like.  Doin'  such,  you'll  discover 
the  brick  are  right  smart  different  from  those 
in  the  main  part.  Have  a  wider  range  of 
colors  an'  many  a  one  is  a  bit  rough  an'  shaggy, 
makin'  'em  look  alfired  interestin'  accordin'  to 
some  folks'  notions. 

So  many  got  to  feclin'  that  way  about  'em, 
that  they  kept  a  comin'  to  us,  askin'  if  we 
couldn't  make  such  like  brick.  An'  we  sure 
enough  could  an'  have.  But  never  exactly 
what  you'd  call  a  plenty  at  one  time.  But 
often  enough  to  build  a  considerably  sized 
home  place. 

So  many  got  to  wantin'  'em,  that  the  price 
just  natcherly  went  up.  Before  we  knew  it, 
one  outstandin'  architect  got  to  callin'  'cm 


mou  1.1,  4000  of  our  hand-mad'' 
hriclta  a  day.  Tother  day 
■  lei  liim.  howrvrdid  he  doit? 
He  replied:  "Well,  boM.  I 
cornea  wion  and  I  alaya  late.  1 


the  F.  I'.  V'ees  which  wc  didn't  so  much  mind, 
an'  started  in  doin'  the  same  ourselves.  The 
only  trouble  with  these  mighty  interestin' 
brick,  is  there  isn't  enough  of 'cm,  'cause  we 
can  make  only  so  many,  no  matter  how  hard 
wc  try. 

Lettin'  you  in  on  the  inside,  they  are  brick 
from  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  near  the  fire. 
Some  arc  rough  an'  cindery  like,  an'  surprisin' 
in  colors.  Which  is  exactly  what  a  lot  of  folks 
is  lookin'  for.  Specially  those  who  want  an 
outstandin'  interestin'  garden  wall  or  a  home 
place,  like  only  just  a  few  herc-an'-therc  folks 
can  have,  'cause  there  ain't  enough  of  these 
F.  F.  Vees  to  go  'round. 

If  you  should  want  tomorrow  a  lot  of  these 
all-by-themselves  kind  of  brick,  we  couldn't 
make  anv  promise.  But  if  you  should  plan 
for  tellin  us  about  your  wantin'  far  enough 
ahead  of  your  needin'  'em,  we  might  save 
enough  out  of  each  kiln  burn,  to  make  you 
satisfied.  You'll  see  how  it  is,  when  we  tell 
you,  that  although  each  time  we  burn  a  kiln 
full  of  our  well  known  Jefferson  Old  Virginias, 
of  quarter  of  a  million  brick,  that  maneuver 
as  we  will,  only  10  percent  of  'em  are  ever 
these  much  wanted  F.  F.  Vees.  So  now  you 
know  why  you  must  be  so  fore-handed  in 
goin'  about  makin'  sure  of  gettin'  'em. 

'Course,  we  can  always  manage  to  have 
our  Jeffersons  or  regular  Standard  size  brick 
ready,  an'  some  few  a-waitin'  for  those  smart 
enough  to  know  there's  no  such  brick  made 
anywhere  by  anybody  else.  But  we  have  no 
notion  to  urge  any  of  our  brick  onto  anybody. 
That's  'cause  we  ain't  so  alfired  anxious  to 
over-much  disturb  ourselves  out  of  our  easy 
goin'  friendly  sort  of  livin'  down  here  in  con- 
tentin'  Virginia- 
Am  sayin'  such,  so  if  you  won't  be  no  ways 
as  satisfied,  buildin'  a  garden  wall  or  a  home 
place,  with  any  other  brick,  you  can  let  us 
know  soon  enough  before,  so  we  won't  have 
the  mis'ry  caused  by  disappointin'  you. 

Henry  Garden 

Brick  Maker  for 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Co. 

with  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  Guide 
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More  Than  a  Million  of  Our  Bricks  Used  in  New  Buildings — University  of  Virginia. 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Company 
Salem,  Virginia 
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One  of  the  luxurious  India  State  trains  climbs  into  the  hills.  First  Class  accom- 
modations on  these  railways  cost  less  than  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

SEE  MDIR  MID  KHSHmiR 
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Come  to  this  land  where  princes  still  ride  forth  upon 
elephants  and  where  jewelled  gardens  and  alahaster 
temples  hold  you  enchanted  with  their  beauty.  Include 
in  your  visit  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Kashmir  .  .  .  live  in 
your  own  houseboat .  . .  golf,  fish  and  enjoy  the  glorious 
climate.  The  India  Railways  System,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  World,  enables  you  to  have  this  wealth  of  inspiration 
cheaply,  comfortably  and  easily.  Travel  literature,  itin- 
eraries and  details,  also  information  regarding  freight, 
rates  and  commerce  from  V.  L.  Dean,  Resident  Manager. 
India  State  Railways  Bureau,  38  East  57th  Street, 
New  York.   PLaza  3-5481.   Or  consult  your  own  agent. 
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The  artichoke  growers  pipe 
water  from  the  creek;  their  pay- 
ment for  the  privilege  being  a  suf- 
ficient amount  to  cover  Refugio 
taxes.  The  pasturage  is  more  than 
worth  the  money  invested,  not  to 
mention  the  pleasure  of  such  a 
delightful  playground. 

One  can  ride  the  eleven  miles 
from  Windy  Hill  on  trails  over 
beautiful  country,  and  such  treks 
are  ideal  for  quieting  a  nervously 
energetic  colt. 

Refugio,  the  poultry,  the  live- 
stock, and  the  garden  are  so  much 
a  part  of  Windy  Hill  Farm  that 
an  explanation  of  our  farming 
could  not  be  complete  without  all 
of  them.  In  this  explanation  we 
have  tried  to  describe  some  of  the 
fascinations  of  farm  life,  and  hope 
that  through  this  story  some  dis- 
contented city  dwellers  may  be 
persuaded  to  embark  on  similar 
ventures.  Here's  luck  to  you! 

Mack  inac  Ahoy  ! 

(Continued  from  page  44) 
ing  slight  changes  in  course  always 
seem  to  lead  some  contenders  into 
the  undesirable  position. 

With  a  good  course  and  a  fair 
'wind  Little  Point  Sable  is  usually 
almost  lost  in  distant  mist,  while 
Big  Point  Sable  is  passed  about 
four  miles  off.  Beyond  Point  Betsie 
lies  the  greatest  sand  hill  on  the 
lakes,  Sleeping  Bear  Point.  It  was 
so  named  in  an  old  Indian  legend, 
and,  indeed,  on  its  crest  is  a  large 
formation  which,  from  several 
miles  away,  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  a  sleeping  bear. 

North  of  the  Bear  is  the  Man- 
itou  Passage,  a  narrow  strait  be- 
tween the  two  Manitou  Islands 
and  the  mainland.  In  the  early 
days  of  lake  commerce,  schooners 
flying  northward  before  sou'west- 
ers  often  missed  the  narrow  pas- 
sage and  were  lost  on  the  boulder- 
strewn  shores  of  South  Manitou. 
Exposed  to  the  sweep  of  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  of  winds,  ves- 
sels grounding  there  unfortunately 
never  lasted  long. 

Safely  through  the  Manitou 
Passage,  the  yachts  pass  through 
a  stretch  of  more  open  water 
which  extends  some  sixty  miles, 
passing  the  fiord-like  Grand  Tra- 
verse Bay,  then  Little  Traverse 
Bay,  on  which  is  located  Har- 
bor Springs,  one  of  Michigan's 
most  famous  summer-residence 
towns  for  wealthy  Mid-Western 
manufacturers.  Toward  the  end  of 
this  more  open  run  lies  the  famous 
graveyard  of  ships,  "Skilligalee" 
to  sailors,  although  charts  spell  it 
He  Aux  Galets.  The  lonely  reef  is 
scarcely  large  enough  for  the 
neatly  whitewashed  lighthouse  it 
holds  at  the  present. 

Beyond  Skilligalee  lies  the  no- 
torious Grays  Reef,  a  boulder 
shoal  stretching  irregularly  from 
the  northern  tip  of  the  state  of 
Michigan  halfway  across  Lake 
Michigan.  Near  its  center  it  is 
crossed  by  a  newly  blasted  channel 
marked  by  a  lighthouse.  The  old 
channel  had  been  proven  too  shal- 
low for  recent  deep-draft  com- 
merce.   The    old    channel  was 


marked  with  a  lightship,  which  was 
always  very  difficult  to  locate  in 
thick  weather.  The  sailor  who  ran 
his  distance  down  without  finding 
it  over  his  bow  was  in  for  some 
anxious  moments. 

Safely  past  Grays  Reef  and 
White  Shoal  light,  the  brightest  on 
the  Great  Lakes — three  million 
candlepower — the  yachts  enter  the 
western  end  of  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  a  twenty-mile  funnel, 
the  sides  of  which  converge  to  a 
three-mile  channel.  The  south  side, 
at  this  place,  is  Old  Mackinaw 
Point,  the  site  of  the  first  Fort 
Mackinac.  This  also  marks  the 
place  where  Lake  Michigan  ends 
and  Lake  Huron  begins.  Only  six 
miles  farther  on  lie  three  islands — 
Mackinac,  Round,  and  Bois  Blanc. 
The  Round  Island  Passage,  be- 
tween the  northernmost  of  the 
islands,  marks  the  finish  line. 
From  well  up  the  Straits,  even  be- 
fore reaching  Old  Mackinaw 
Point,  the  white  facade  of  the 
Grand  Hotel  is  easily  distin- 
guishable. At  night  its  myriad 
lights  loom  up  like  those  of  a  city. 

On  the  Island  the  annual  Mack- 
inac Race  has  gradually  assumed 
a  place  of  importance  both  to 
townsmen  and  summer  residents. 
Several  arriving  steamers  always 
carry  many  parties  of  yachtsmen 
and  their  wives,  and  the  ferries 
from  the  mainland  bring  addi- 
tional hosts.  An  informal  celebra- 
tion lasts  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  the  boats  begin  leaving,  some 
back  toward  home,  and  others  for 
the  North  Channel. 

The  Mackinac  Race  has  grown 
until  entries  for  the  past  few  years 
have  numbered  more  than  thirty, 
last  year's  record  being  thirty- 
nine.  The  records  show  that 
through  the  years  there  have 
usually  been  only  three  a  year 
who  have  not  finished  due  to  stress 
of  weather  or  accident. 

Of  the  yachts  that  have  become 
famous  in  the  race,  the  first  two 
were  Vanenna  and  Vencedor,  both 
big  topsail  sloops,  and  capable  of 
good  speed.  These  were  succeeded 
on  the  winners'  lists  by  the 
schooners  Amorita  and  Valmore. 
Valmore  was  owned  and  sailed  by 
William  Hale  Thompson,  later 
Chicago's  mayor,  whose  three  vic- 
tories and  sporting  spirit  made  him 
many  friends  among  yachtsmen. 
Among  the  three-time  winners  of 
the  race  are  the  Q-Class  sloops 
Virginia  and  Princess.  The  P-Class 
Intrepid  won  her  first  Mackinac 
Race  in  1916,  repeated  in  1922 
and  again  in  1926.  In  1936,  twenty 
years  after  her  first  victory,  In- 
trepid was  the  first  boat  to  finish, 
and  only  lost  first  place  in  the 
racing  division  on  time  allowance. 

The  schooner  Elizabeth,  owned 
by  Lynn  Williams,  Chicago,  un- 
doubtedly deserves  the  title  of 
queen  of  the  cruising  class,  for  she 
won  the  division  three  times.  Un- 
fortunately, she  was  burned  last 
fall.  Bagheera,  John  T.  Snite's 
schooner,  is  another  ship  with  two 
races  to  her  credit,  although  both 
of  them  occurred  while  she  flew 
the  house  flag  of  Robert  P.  Bene- 
dict. Last,  but  certainly  not  least, 
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()(  this  \  r.u  t  i. n  r  tin1  \>  I  r 
am  ttrt*  predicting  m. my  I hiiiijH 
With  mart)  n«*w  Uut*t  joining  I >< >t h 

rtcillK  and  tlllhlllk!  divisions,  it 
rf»ll>  unwisr  tn  s.iy  nmrr  thin 
that  it  M'ents  as  though  il  might 
bt  a  race  fur  a  dark  hurst*.  It  will 
probably  we  thr  greatest  ionic- 
li.uk  of  the  Universal  Class  o  and 
Class  I'  boats,  .mil  it  will,  mi  the 
other  hand,  probably  s,-r  lint lu-i 
vindication  and  populai i/ation  nf 
the  lightly  Imilt  cruising  lioats 
whose  speed  is  phenomenal  wht*n 
compared  with  that  of  the  oltler 
Cruising  types. 

But  large  boats  and  small,  ht*a\  \ 
ami  light,  all  will  say,  "We  are 
racing  t->  Mat  kinac!" 

I  hi   t  .lit  li  in 
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(Continued  from  f><ii[t  41) 
cold,"  someone  with  .1  reputation 
as  a  cook  toes  Ih'Iow  to  the  galley, 
which  proluhly  needs  repairing  - 
and  house  cleaning  to  l>out.  The 
latter  is  regrettably  never  pos- 
sible because  of  the  jealous  ban- 
ning of  the  gentler  sex  from  even 
the  poop  deck  of  a  tuna  boat.  The 
galley  is  approximately  fifteen 
square  inches,  surmounted  by  a 
somewhat  rusty  grid  on  which  a 
galloping  collection  of  pots  and 
pans  keeps  up  a  deafening  chorus 
as  our  piscatorial  craft  executes 
barrel  rolls  and  nose  dives — the 
mildest  of  which  make  any  air- 
plane stunt  flier's  evolutions  seem 
like  a  wheelchair  ride. 

The  average  tuna  is  about  the 
length  and  weight  of  a  dachshund. 
Most  people  think  of  a  tuna  as  a 
tremendous  thing  which  could  just 
about  be  carried  on  a  ten-ton 
truck  complete  with  trailer.  The 
highly  popularized  size  of  tuna, 
which  one  has  been  taught  to  asso- 
ciate with  marine  elephants,  is 
confined  to  the  pages  of  sporting 
magazines,  where  a  gigantic  pen- 
Ident  form  dangles  above  the  au- 
thor, who  with  a  "do  or  die" 
[expression,  stands  posed  with  a 
[rod  and  some  props  in  the  offing 
representing  a  dock.  There  used 
to  be  a  saying  "The  camera  never 
lies,"  but  with  man's  progress  and 
the  development  of  science,  the 
[camera  now  lies  as  much  as  the 
radio:  and  special  angle  lenses  put 


the  inuHi  deteiving  dimensions  on 
the  linn\  tube  when  photographed 
\nd  now  comes  the  most  . it  live 
pha>c  ol  .ill  New    |ei  sty  pisi  ito 
1 1.1I    adventure  <    >>ll  Jimr    li  lime 

By  offshore  we  mean  distance*  nut 
(rum  the  deat  h  varying  from  the 
/one  of  the  surf  to  the  three-mile 
limit.  Just  where  you  will  fish  de 
pends  chiefly  upon  the  am  horage 
of  the  first  I  mat  out  that  morning. 
I'he  next  boat  out  judges  that  the 
first  one  must  know  what  it  is  all 
about  and  where  the  best  spot  is 
that  morning,  so  it  heaves  to  and 
lays  alongside.  Subsequent  boats 
follow  in  the  manner  of  a  crowd 
gaping  in  the  street.  The  same 
mob  psychology  applies  to  both. 
In  offshore  fishing  the  pioneers  on 
the  location  will  often  confuse  the 
issue  by  going  through  the  motions 
of  fren/ied  reeling  in,  rebaiting. 
etc.;  .ill  this  pantomime  is  de- 
signed merely  to  defend  their 
judgment.  Then  there  is  the  boat 
which  is  really  catching  fish,  and 
not  particularly  anxious  to  have 
all  the  immediate  surrounding  salt 
water  covered  by  uninvited  hulls. 
These  wise  birds  will  haul  in  their 
lines  as  surreptitiously  as  though 
they  were  bringing  up  a  liquor 
cache.  Both  of  these  variations 
merely  lend  enchantment  to  the 
sport — and  it's  all  considered 
perfectly  cricket. 

Bluefish  fishing  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  subdivision  of  offshore 
fishing  and  tuna  fishing.  This  sport 
is  quite  the  reverse  of  pier  fishing 
and  back  bay  fishing.  You  i  alt  li 
a  bluefish  about  every  second  and 
a  half.  And  not  only  do  you  catch 
a  bluefish,  but  the  various  lines 
and  outriggers  and  inriggers  on 
each  side  of  you  catch  them  just 
as  rapidly.  No  one  relies  on  his 
own  two  hands.  A  veritable  forest 
of  poles  carries  extra  lines,  so 
each  fisherman  may  be  chaperon- 
ing several  dozen  lines,  all  of 
which  are  bobbing  from  bluefish 
strikes  with  the  frenzied  tempo  of 
a  xylophone  player's  chopsticks. 
An  end  of  this  rapid  fire  catching 
is  only  reached  when  all  the  fisher- 
men have  sunk  over  the  thwarts, 
completely  exhausted  by  their 
labors.  Bluefish  can  easily  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  neophyte  because 
their  color  definitely  is  not  blue. 
The  theory  is  that  the  name  was 
originally  given  them  because  of 
their  morose  dispositions,  due  per- 
haps to  a  feeling  of  hopelessness 
created  by  the  murky  realization 
that  their  chances  of  being  hooked 
were  by  far  the  greatest  of  all. 
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"It's  a  New 
Chevrolet 
Carryall  Suburban 

—  the  most  practical 
vehicle  I've  ever  owned" 


Smartly  styled,  roomy  and  comfortable/  ideal 
for  both  passenger  and  luggage  service 

NEW  ALL-STEEL  BODY  *iih  Me-ptoce  xulid 
^        steel  Turret  Top  •  PERFECTED  HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES    •    SAFETY  PLATE  (,I.\>S  ALL  AROUND 
.     SPACIOl  >  INTERIOR  FOR  EIGHT    •  SHOCK 
ABSORBERS  ALL  AROl  ND 

CHEVROLET 

CHKYKOKET    MOTOR    DIVISION,   General   Motor  m   SoU»    Corporation,    DLTKOJT,  MICH. 
Central  Motor*  Inataltmrnt  Plan  —  monthl-v  fro \m*-nt*  to  auit  your  purne. 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


July,  1937 
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and  the  empty  £Toiw  Slouse 

Your  return  from  the  country  to  winter 
life  in  the  I  own  House  will  be  more  pleas- 
ant if  tlic  work  of  painting  and  decorating 
is  scheduled  during  the  summer. 

\\  e  will  survey  and  male  recommenda- 
tions.  now  for  work  to  he  completed  prior 
to  your  return. 

Long  identified  with  the  complete  plain  and 
decorative  treatment  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  homes  in  the  country,  we  will 
execute  wi  th  integrity  your  chosen  color 
:hc 


scheme. 


L.  W.  McKEOWN  CO. 

PLAIN  AND  DECORATIVE  PAINTING 
IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  HOUSES 

207  EAST  43rd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


RECENTLY 

MODERNIZED 

THROUGHOUT 


A  really  fine  hotel  that  provides  every 
modern  comfort  and  luxury.  Rooms, 
cuisine  and  service  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  standards  of  living.  Spacious 
and  comfortable  throughout.  Air  con- 
ditioning in  bar  and  restaurants. 

Rates  begin  at  $4.00. 


JOHN   R.   FOLGER,  Manager 


midsummer  sale 

As  usual,  (luring  July  and  August,  Half's  gives  you  choice 
of  the  house  (yes.  French  painted  furniture,  and  those  very 
new  head  hoards  every  one  is  asking  about)  at  a 
10%  discount.  One-of-a-kind  pieces  at 
discounts  as  high  as  33^°' 


house  of  beautiful  beds 
420  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


In  the  regular  offshore  fishing 
the  usual  bag  comprises  croakers 
and  weakfish.  The  croakers  are 
rather  short  and  flat  creatures 
with  a  silver  mottled  coloring. 
Weakfish  are  long,  dark  mottled 
creatures  with  orange  fins,  and  a 
mouth — oh,  so  tender;  so  tender, 
in  fact,  that  you  should  yell  for 
a  net  as  soon  as  you  have  hooked 
a  fish,  or  seen  it  breaking  the 
surface.  Of  course  the  sequel  to 
your  yelling  for  the  net  may  not 
be  happy,  for  your  "weakie"  may 
turn  out  to  be  something  else. 
This  latter  result  occurs,  under 
the  law  of  averages,  about  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  time  even  with  the 
experts.  It  is  therefore  cagey  to 
cry  unhesitatingly  "  "weakie  —  a 
net!"  and,  if  by  luck  you  happen 
to  be  correct,  you  then  appear 
Izaak  Walton,  the  Second.  If 
wrong,  you  can  at  least  mutter 
something  to  the  effect  that  you 
never  have  seen  a  croaker  take 
hold  like  that  before,  and  that  the 
offending  "croakie"  was  just  not 
playing  the  game. 

In  this  story  considerable  em- 
phasis has  been  laid  on  the  matter 
of  casting  when  surf  fishing,  and 
it  might  be  well  to  mention  that 
offshore  fishing  is  not  devoid  of 
this  technique.  Just  because  it 
would  be  easier  to  drop  your  line 
quietly  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
does  not  mean  that  the  more  sea- 
soned hands  do  not  execute  all 
manner  of  swishing  before  hurl- 
ing their  hooks  far  out  towards 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
fact  that  some  small  boy,  fishing 
for  the  first  time,  seems  to  be 
catching  most  of  the  fish  with  an 
old  patched  hand-line,  which  no- 
body else  wanted,  apparently  does 
not  disconcert  the  casting  experts 
in  the  least.  They  murmur  some- 
thing about  beginner's  luck  and 
their  lines  continue  to  sing  out 
over  the  blue  Atlantic. 

Suddenly  someone's  cousin  in 
the  stern  starts  a  whispering  cam- 
paign about  how  rough  and  dan- 
gerous it  is — the  boat  having 
slightly  rolled  in  a  gentle  swell. 
Soon  discretion  seems  the  better 
part  of  valor,  anchor  is  weighed, 
and  the  gulls  pop  up  from  nowhere 
with  their  harsh,  grating  cries, 
diving  down  for  the  fish  cleanings 
thrown  overboard.  Soon  shrill  pip- 
ings of  the  snipe  along  the  sandy 
shore  herald  the  approach  of  the 
inlet;  the  bright  yellow  green 
marsh  flats  have  turned  dark;  and 
soon  the  weakies  and  the  croakers 
will  be  sizzling  in  their  pans  to 
fill  the  voids  of  all  us  common 
garden  variety  of  Izaak  Waltons. 

The  tattle  of  Newport 

(Continued  from  page  24) 
hours  means  an  actual  sailing  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty-four  miles, 
which  is  an  average  speed  of 
nearly  seven  knots.  A  windward 
and  leeward  race  of  thirty  miles 
means  an  actual  sailing  distance  of 
about  thirty-eight  miles,  but  on 
windward  and  leeward  races,  the 
time  limit  of  five-and-a-half  hours 
remains  unchanged.  American 
yachts  have  usually  been  better  in 
light  airs,  so  that  the  chances  are 


that  the  defender  will  win  one  or 
two  races  in  this  series,  only  to 
have  her  victories  ruled  out  on  ac- 
count of  the  time  limit.  In  1920, 
the  time  limit  on  both  types  of 
races  was  six  hours.  The  progres- 
sive cutting  of  the  time  limit  from 
six  hours  to  five  and  one  half  hours 
in  1930  and  1934,  and  five  and 
one  half  hours  for  windward  and 
leeward  races,  and  five  hours  in 
triangular  races  this  year,  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
modern  yachts  are  capable  of 
higher  speeds.  The  maximum  po- 
tential speed  of  a  yacht  was 
reached  many  years  ago  and  all 
the  naval  architects  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  is  driving  yachts 
just  as  fast  with  less  sail  area. 

The  third  series  of  laws  govern- 
ing the  contest  are  the  racing  rules 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and 
these  are  things  that  the  layman 
never  will  understand.  These  rac- 
ing rules  have  been  evolved  over 
a  period  of  ninety-three  years  in 
the  United  States,  and  probably 
a  longer  time  abroad.  Essentially 
they  are  based  upon  the  rules  of 
the  road  at  sea.  They  are  the 
red  and  green  traffic  lights  of 
yacht  racing.  Whenever  two  ves- 
sels meet  on  the  water,  one  is 
designated  as  the  privileged  ves- 
sel, and  the  other  the  burdened 
vessel.  The  burdened  vessel  has 
the  burden  of  keeping  out  of  the 
way  of  the  privileged  vessel.  The 
privileged  vessel  has  the  right  to 
maintain  her  course  and  speed. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  road  at  sea. 
she  must  do  so.  Under  the  racing 
rules,  she  may  do  so. 

Now  when  two  boats  are  racing, 
the  danger  of  collision  is  very  fre- 
quently imminent,  and  all  sorts  of 
situations  arise  in  which  a  quick 
decision  must  be  made  as  to  which 
yacht  must  yield  to  the  other. 
Thus,  one  may  be  the  overtaking 
yacht  and  the  other  the  overtaken 
yacht.  The  two  yachts  may  be 
converging  with  the  sails  on  the 
same  side,  or  the  two  yachts  may 
be  crossing  on  opposite  tacks  with 
the  sails  on  opposite  sides.  One 
yacht  may  be  "close  hauled,"  sail- 
ing as  nearly  into  the  wind  as  she 
may  manage,  while  the  other  is 
"free,"  with  her  sheets  started, 
sailing  on  any  course  except  close 
hauled.  The  rules  determine  the 
right  of  way  for  each  of  the  yachts 
in  these  various  situations.  There 
are  other  rules  governing  the 
rounding  of  marks,  and  the  per- 
missible conduct  of  the  yachts  in 
altering  a  course,  and  the  like.  If 
a  yacht  that  does  not  have  the 
right  of  way,  refuses  to  yield  to  a 
yacht  that  does  have  the  right  of 
way.  or  otherwise  violates  any  of 
these  technical  rules,  she  may  be 
disqualified,  sometimes  on  a  pro- 
test and  sometimes  without  the 
necessity  for  a  protest,  if  the  facts 
are  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
Race  Committee.  There  is  only 
one  penalty  in  yacht  racing,  the 
death  penalty.  One  single  foul 
gives  the  race  to  the  other  yacht. 
But  don't  think  for  a  minute  that 
there  is  anything  reprehensible, 
unsportsmanlike,  or  dirty  in  com- 
mitting a  yachting  foul.  It  is  the 
universal  custom  among  yachts- 
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FOR  32  YEARS 

this  reliable,  double-action  insecticide 
has  helped  garden  lovers  everywhere 
to  have 

BETTER  GARDENS 

O.  K.  Plant  Spray  is  dependable  and 
absolutely  safe.  It  kills  by  fumes  as 
well  as  contact,  yet  will  not  burn  or 
discolor  the  most  tender  growth.  It  is 
easy  to  use  and  decidedly  economical. 
U»ed  and  recommended  by  officer^  and 
members  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  sup- 
ply you,  write 


ANDREW  WILSON,  Inc 

Dtat.  F-7       Springfield.  N.  J 


mrn  to  disqualify  thrimrlvrs  ami 
aliamliiii  thr  laic,  il  tins  air  sure 
lhr\  havr  i  ummiltrd  a  finil.  They 
tin  nut  wait  tn  argur  or  In  defend 
llirnisrlvrN  liny  air  i|intr  hmirst 
in  famiK  thr  tails  Willi  ensuing 
i  < >ns«<«|iu*nt  rs,  and  generously  and 
universally  withdraw  when  thry 
havr  i  nmmittcd  a  ioul  i  hat  1 1  not 
optn  t<>  trgument,  such  as  collid- 
ing with  a  mark  of  thr  course. 

\\  i  .in-  l.imiliar  with  this  word 
"foul "  in  two  well  known  spirts — 
prize  i  flu  in"  and  baseball.  In 
prize  lighting,  a  foul  means  hitting 
below  thr  belt,  or  some  similar 
rrprrhensible  act.  In  baseball,  a 
foul  is  ,i  batted  ball  whit  h  strikes 
the  ground  outside  a  limited  terri- 
tory. No  one  thinks  a  baseball 
player  i>  a  crook  because  he  hits 
a  foul  ball.  The  yachting  foul  is 
like  thr  foul  in  baseball.  It  is  a 
technical  violation  of  a  technical 
rule,  usually  im|*>ssible  to  avoid, 
■nd  absolutely  never  committed 
with  the  intention  of  gaining  an 
unfair  advantage.  I  think  it  is  this 
word  "foul"  which  has  caused  so 
much  misunderstanding  in  the 
minds  of  the  non-yachting  public. 
They  think  of  it  in  terms  of  box- 
ing, instead  of  in  terms  of  base- 
ball .is  should  he  thr  (  asr. 

Fouls  are  almost  invariably 
hard  to  determine.  An  umpire  can 
squint  along  the  foul  line  of 
a  baseball  field,  and  determine 
whether  the  batted  ball  lands  in- 
side or  outside.  That  isn't  easy  in 
yachting.  Two  questions  always 
arise.  One  is  the  question  of  fact. 
Exactly  what  was  the  situation? 
When  and  how  did  the  alleged  foul 
occur?  How  far  apart  were  the 
boats?  If  they  had  held  their 
course,  where  would  one  boat  have 
struck  another?  Distance  is  always 
hard  to  judge  on  the  water.  So  too 
is  speed.  By  no  means  do  all  fouls 
involve  an  actual  collision;  danger 
of  a  collision  is  usually  enough  to 
cause  a  foul.  The  crews  of  both 
yachts  are  generally  too  busy  to 
be  good  witnesses  and,  too,  they 
see  things  from  opposite  points  of 
view.  Memory  too  enters  into  the 
consideration;  but  memory  is  not 
likely  to  be  good  in  a  big  interna- 
tional race.  Take  this  situation,  for 
instance.  Yacht  A  is  ahead  of 
Yacht  B,  and  both  are  sailing  the 
same  course,  or  nearly  so.  Yacht 
B  overtakes  Yacht  A,  and  crawls 
a  little  bit  ahead  of  her,  so  that 
Yacht  B's  stern  is  not  quite  ahead 
of  Yacht  A's  bow.  They  continue 
thus  for  two  hours,  and  all  sorts 
of  distracting  things  happen  in  the 
meantime.  Then  Yacht  A  gets 
wing,  draws  ahead  of  Yacht  B, 
and  when  she  is  almost  clear 
ahead,  they  collide.  Now  the  rule 
provides  that  the  overtaking  yacht 
must  keep  clear.  At  the  moment  of 
the  foul.  Yacht  A,  which  is  the 
faster  moving  yacht,  would  seem 
to  be  the  overtaking  yacht.  But 
two  hours  ago,  Yacht  B  became 
the  overtaking  yacht,  and  since 
she  never  drew  clear  ahead  nor  far 
off  to  the  side,  nor  dropped  be- 
hind, she  is  still  the  overtaking 
yacht,  although  everybody  on  both 
yachts  may  have  forgotten  that 
fact.  In  this  case,  the  law  is  plain, 
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•  Monno!  Cognac  is  as  ex- 
clusive as  ihe  class  lo  which 
it  appeals  ...  for  it  is  availa- 
ble in  small  choice  quanli- 
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est. And  Ye,#  lr*e  price 
is  pleasingly  popular. 
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This  is  the  supreme  travel  experience  . . . 
four  full  months  nf  the  most  luxurious 
vagahonding  that  the  world  can  offer! 
108  places  .  .  .  S7  days  in  port  .  .  .  private 
trains  .  .  .  and  the  best  of  more  than  20 
countries.  Join  the  spacious  Empress  on 
her  "royal  progress"  round  the  world. 

Fares  as  low  as  $2300  (SIS  per  day) 
including  exceptional  shore  programme. 
See  YOUR  OWN  TRAVEL  AGENT  or 
Canadian  Pacific:  344  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York.  VAnderhilt  3  6666. 
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IN  STATION  WAGONS 


FROM  THE  dual  standpoint  of  style  and  economy,  Plymouth's 
smart,  new  "Westchester"  is  today's  best  "buy"  in  station  wagons 
...  a  great  combination  of  swank  and  "built-to-last"  engineering. 
It's  extra-big,  roomy,  with  rattle-proof  seats  for  eight.  Wheel- 
base  is  116  inches.  Genuine  hydraulic  brakes,  of  course  .  .  . 
and  a  choice  of  curtains  or  windows  all  around  with  window-lift 
controls.  See  your  nearest  Chrysler,  Dodge  or  De  Soto  dealer. 

PLYMOUTH  "WESTCHESTER" 


You'll  Find  the  Best  of  Boston 
at  the 

COPLEY-PLAZA 

Situated  in  historic  Copley  Square,  probably 
the  most  accessible  and  attractive  spot  in  Boston, 
the  Copley-Plaza  has  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  symbolized  the  "best  of  Boston" — the 
dignity  and  graciousness  of  mellow  tradition, 
the  quiet  luxury  of  fine  living. 

Connoisseurs  the  world  over  choose  the  Coplev- 
Plaza  for  its  distinguished  traditions,  its  modern 
appointments,  its  gracious  atmosphere,  and  its 
distinctive  charm. 

Spacious,  luxurious  rooms  for  as  little  as  $4.00 
Illustrated  folder  on  request 

The  COPLEY-PLAZA,  Boston 


Arthur  L.  Ra 


Managing  Director 


but  the  facts  are  difficult.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween overtaking  yachts  and  con- 
verging yachts,  or  whether  if  one 
boat  which  has  the  right  to  luff 
into  another  boat,  pointing  at  her 
so  suddenly  as  to  involve  the  risk 
of  collision,  would  strike  the  other 
boat  forward  of  her  shrouds  if  she 
continued  to  luff.  These  questions 
of  fact  are  nearly  always  most  dif- 
ficult to  decide.  They  involve  prej- 
udiced hearing  and  bad  witnesses, 
the  drawing  of  numerous  diagrams, 
and  evidence  which  is  nearly  al- 
ways conflicting,  despite  the  un- 
impeachable honesty  of  the  vari- 
ous parties  involved. 

Xext  comes  the  question  of  law. 
By  no  means  have  .all  the  situa- 
tions been  covered  by  the  rules. 
We  have  been  at  it  for  only 
ninety-three  years,  and  that  is  far 
from  enough.  Whenever  there  is  a 
protest,  the  Race  Committee  is 
always  and  inevitably  placed  in  an 
unenviable  situation.  They  must 
decide  the  facts  and  apply  the  law 
under  the  worst  possible  condi- 
tions. Whatever  decision  they  make 
is  sure  to  arouse  tne  ire  of  a  large 
host  of  people  who  disagree  with 
that  decision;  nor  is  the  Race 
"Committee  often  in  a  position  to 
determine  the  facts  by  its  own  ob- 
servations. A  race  is  not  like  a 
baseball  game  or  a  prize  fight.  It 
covers  a  vast  area  of  water,  and 
the  alleged  foul  may  be  committed 
fifteen  miles  away  from  the  com- 
mittee boat.  Any  decision  which 
the  Race  Committee  may  make  is 
almost  certain  to  be  attacked  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  technicality. 
Of  course  it  is  a  technicality;  no 
rule  is  more  technical  than  any 
other  and  all  rules  are  equally  im- 
portant. The  violation  of  any  rule 
involves  disqualification.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  minor  offence. 
All  that  a  Race  Committee  can  do 
is  to  apply  the  rules  impartially. 
The  committee  is  handicapped  in 
this  by  a  strong  desire  to  lean 
backwards  to  favor  the  visiting 
yacht.  However,  if  the  members  of 
the  committee  know  what  is  good 
for  them  they  will  start  out  this 
year  by  being  just  as  tough  as  pos- 
sible, make  no  concessions,  and 
stick  by  every  technicality  with 
the  full  recognition  that  no  tech- 
nicality is  any  less  important  than 
any  other  technicality. 

Is  it  fair  to  race  your  boat  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  your  competitor,  so 
long  as  you  stay  within  the  rules? 
Absolutely.  That  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  racing.  Disabuse  your 
mind  of  the  notion  that  the  best 
yacht  should  necessarily  win.  The 
best  sailor  should  win,  and  one  of 
the  tricks  of  being  the  best  sailor 
is  to  have  the  best  yacht  in  the 
best  condition,  but  that,  as  I  have 
said  before,  is  only  the  beginning. 
There  are  perfectly  legitimate  ways 
to  stop  an  opponent,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  apply  those  means  is  the 
most  important  asset  a  yachtsman 
can  have.  The  first  is  blanketing — 
getting  between  your  opponent 
and  the  wind,  so  that  the  wind 
shadow  from  your  sails  crosses  his 
sails  and  deprives  him  of  motive 


power.  The  second  method  is 
back-winding — placing  your  yacht 
in  such  a  position  that  it  turns  the 
wind  for  your  opponent,  so  that 
he  can  neither  point  so  high  into 
the  wind  nor  travel  so  fast.  The 
third  is  by  getting  ahead  of  your 
opponent,  so  that  the  broken 
water  from  your  wake  will  def- 
initely impede  his  progress.  These 
tactics  are  very  involved,  but  they 
may  be  used  both  offensively  and 
defensively.  They  are  as  important 
in  the  game  of  yacht  racing  as 
the  straight  arm  in  football,  the 
stolen  base  in  baseball,  or  the  feint 
in  boxing  and  fencing. 

Psychology  enters  into  it  too. 
If  you  can  persuade  your  op- 
ponent to  do  something  bad  by 
pretending  to  do  it  yourself,  it  is 
a  recognized  and  legitimate  ruse. 
Of  the  utmost  importance  is  the 
understanding  of  the  winds  and 
the  currents.  A  slight  shift  of  wind 
will  nearly  always  win  a  race  for 
the  yachtsman  who  has  antici- 
pated it,  and  has  placed  his  yacht 
in  position  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  Finding  the  wind  on  calm  days 
involves  a  high  measure  of  skill, 
experience,  and  considerable  luck. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  favorable 
current  is  a  matter  of  intimate 
knowledge,  careful  calculation,  and 
at  times  considerable  courage.  The 
proper  selection  and  handling  of 
sails,  the  sure  delicate  touch  on 
the  helm,  the  carefully  thought-out 
racing  strategy,  the  sense  of  pace, 
and  the  physical  condition  that 
will  enable  a  crew  to  carry  on 
without  tiring  in  a  hard  six-hour 
grind — all  count  immeasurably  in 
the  winning  of  a  race. 

When  a  man  can  take  an  in- 
ferior boat  and  win  against  a  bet- 
ter boat,  he  definitely  deserves  the 
victory.  He  is  not  a  Yankee 
slicker,  but  a  skilled  yachtsman. 
Yacht  racing  is  the  cleanest,  most 
honorable  of  all  sports. 

Month  in  the  field 

(Continued  from  page  64) 

we  became  reconciled  to  picking 
the  right  horse  and  finding  that 
it  was  the  wrong  day.  But  there 
remained  a  morbid  and  insistent 
curiosity  to  see  how  and  why  the 
horses  of  our  choice  managed  to 
come  in  so  far  back.  We  were  un- 
able to  gratify  this  curiosity,  how- 
ever. To  be  sure  there  were  two 
horses  that  were  too  good  to  be 
held  back.  As  you  have  probably 
already  guessed,  one  of  them  was 
Richard  K.  .Mellon 's  Toolbox;  the 
other  was  Louis  Stoddard's  Black- 
cock, winner  of  the  Cedarhurst 
Grand  National. 

Coming  as  it  did  on  Derby  Day 
(the  Kentucky,  to  be  specific, 
there  are  so  many  derbies  these 
days),  it  might  have  been  expect- 
ed that  there  would  have  been  a 
noticeable  absence  of  those  leading 
lights  of  the  Thoroughbred  World 
who  are  a  part  of  every  race  meet- 
ing. This  wasn't  the  case,  how- 
ever, for,  judging  from  the  many 
familiar  faces  and  the  well-filled 
grandstands  and  boxes,  a  great 
many  well-known  sportsmen  had 
decided  to  attend  the  Rockaway 
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A  number  of  suites 
will  be  open  fur  inspei lion 
about  mill  luly— whirh 
will  speuk  num*  eloquenl- 
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anything  we  can  say  about 
them. 

Four  to  seven  rooms 
with  full  kitchens— small- 
er suites  with  completely 
equipped  serving  pantries 
—  many  Fascinating  ter- 
races, high  above  the  park 
—perfect  accommodations 
for  permanent  and  sea- 
sonal residence,  or  tran- 
sient visits  — leasing  fur- 
nished or  unfurnished  fur 
October  occupancy. 
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DOROTHY  DRAPER 
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meeting  in  person  ami  li*len  In  the 
running  of  the  Derby  nver  the 

l  ull"    I  In    i  •  i  i  v   i  In  .l.iinl 

Im.uiM'  there  is  iiiiiiethlng  about 
(lie  hittoric   Kockawny  Hunting 

(  lull  that  makes  | >«'•  >| >l>  i  r  l>.n  I 

year  after  year. 

\inl  sn  at  Ki»<  kavvay  we  finally 
saw  the  famous  French  Subscrip- 
UOfl  horses  in  action.  It  was  the 
ihame  that  we  hail  hern  waiting 
for  since  January,  or  whenever  it 
was  that  they  were  brought  over 
heir  anil  drawn,  anil  we  were  pre- 
wired to  be  impressed  favorably, 
because  they  hail  already  gone 
well  at  I'imlico.  We  have  since  seen 
several  of  them  run  at  the  Fair- 
field-Westchester Meeting  and  we 
must  say  they  didn't  do  very  well 
there  Bartholdi  showed  in  the 
Second  Race  but  the  others  were 
pretty  well  back  in  their  respective 
races.  We  expect  to  have  a  much 
better  line  on  them  as  individuals 
after  the  United  Hunts.  The  sur- 
prise winner  of  the  Greenwich 
Cup,  Kmile  Pfiser's  Charles  the 
Second,  is  not  one  of  the  Subscrip- 
tion horses,  although  he  was  im- 
ported from  France  last  winter. 


KoVllI  ".11  ill  lis 
in  tin-  •  Ills 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

the  opening  blossoms  with  his 
long,  scented,  manicured  fingers, 
his  ears  attuned  to  the  songs  of 
his  many  birds. 

Ferdinand's  other  favorite  res- 
idence was  the  estate  of  Euxino- 
grad  near  Varna,  Bulgaria's  bath- 
ing resort  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  rocky 
peninsula  which  was  once  the  site 
of  an  old  Greek  monastery.  Like 
Vrania  it  contains  many  rare 
flowers  and  trees  which  Ferdinand 
valued  so  highly  that  when  an 
enemy  invaded  Varna,  he  was 
more  worried  about  the  fate  of  a 
few  newly  planted  specimens  than 
the  army's  defeat.  It  contains, 
also,  a  formal  French  garden 
laid  out  by  the  architect  Andre, 
but  so  imbued  with  Ferdinand's 
individuality  that  it  is  unlike  any 
other  French  garden  I  know. 

The  upper  terrace  of  the  par- 
terre is  supported  by  the  fronton 
of  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  which 
was  destroyed  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870.  It  was 
brought  from  France  by  Ferdi- 
nand's mother,  Princess  Clemen- 
tine, because  she  wanted  him  to 
have  this  relic  of  the  home  of  his 
ancestors,  the  dukes  of  Orleans. 
(See  lower  left  picture  on  page 
55.)  On  the  upper  terrace  an  im- 
pressive statue  of  Neptune  rises 
over  a  gracefully  curving  pool.  Here 
Ferdinand's  love  for  flowers  over- 
came the  French  tradition  of  hav- 
ing pools  serve  as  smooth,  quiet 
mirrors,  and  he  had  the  pool 
planted  with  waterlilies,  which 
now  grow  thickly  over  its  broken 
surface.  Nearer  to  the  sea,  Fer- 
dinand planted  a  cactus  garden. 

A  little  farther  away  on  a  small 
hill  rising  from  the  sea  and  thickly 
planted  with  sand-loving  and  rock 
plants,  stands  a  rustic  chair,  or, 


Acres  of  cool,  tree-shaded  lawns  for  the  children  to 
romp  upon  —  extraordinary  facilities  for  all  sports, 
including  a  superb  swimming  pool  —  these  pro- 
vide boundless  fun  for  everyone  at  The  Greenbrier. 
Summer  school  and  Art  Colony.  Cottages  if  desired. 
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One  of  America's  most  distinguished  golf,  salt  water  pool,  archery,  tennis, 
hotels  provides  everything  for  your  social  program.  $8  up  per  day,  room 
pleasure  at  Murray  Bay!  Championship     with  bath  and  meals. 

Apply  to  John  O.  Evans.  Manager.  Murray  Bay.  Qua.  or  Canada  Staeea- 
slup  Lines  offices  in  principal  cities,  or  your  Local  Trowel  Agent. 
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In  British  Columbia  you'll  find 
the  Big  Game  hunting  that 
every  sportsman  has  dreamed 
about  ...  in  a  country  of  rug- 
ged grandeur,  as  unspoiled 
today  as  when  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  pushed  through 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Where 
fifteen  species  of  Big  Game 
await  .  .  .  where  trout  abound 
in  secluded  lakes  and  streams 
.  .  .  and  Tyhee  Salmon,  king 
of  fighting  fish,  lurk  in  coastal 
waters.  License 
fees  are  reason- 
able. Bag  limits 
are  generous. 

COME  TO 
CANADA'S  GREAT 
GAMELAND  THIS 
YEAR! 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


WRITE  FOR  THIS  INFORMATION 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  GAME  COMMISSION 

41  I  Dunsmuir  Street,  Vancouver,  Canada. 
Please  send  me  specific  information  on:  CL 
Big  Game  □   Birds  □    Fishing  □   Guides  □ 

Name   

Address   


as  it  was  often  called,  a  rustic 
throne.  This  was  Ferdinand's 
favorite  spot.  There  he  sat  by  the 
hour  watching  the  sea,  looking  in 
the  direction  of  Constantinople, 
the  city  he  believed  to  be  the 
natural  capital  of  a  large  Bul- 
garian empire;  the  city  which  he 
hoped  would  be  his  reward  for  the 
betrayal  of  his  allies  should  Ger- 
many win  the  war.  There  he  sat 
dreaming  dreams  that  brought  his 
final  destruction,  while  around  him 
were  the  beauties  he  loved.  .  .  . 

The  transition  from  Bulgaria  to 
Roumania  is  most  dramatic.  Bul- 
garia is  a  sober,  serious  country. 
Its  people  are  friendly  and  hos- 
pitable but  reserved.  They  wait 
for  your  first  smile,  your  first 
friendly  gesture.  It  is  a  country 
of  contrasts:  contrasts  between 
material  primitiveness  and  intel- 
lectual superiority,  between  old 
traditions  and  modern  ways. 

Roumania  is  so  colorful  and 
picturesque  that  you  are  not  con- 
scious of  all  its  contrasts.  The  peo- 
ple there  are  gay,  dramatic,  and 
gregarious.  Whether  you  travel  in 
a  first-class  railway  compartment 
or  in  the  democratic  small  country 
bus,  you  are  quickly  drawn  into 
the  general  sociability  of  the  pas- 
sengers. All  of  Roumanian  life 
seems  at  first  like  an  incredible, 
colorful,  theatrical  pageant  being 
presented. 

When  a  visitor  to  Roumania  is 
interested  in  royal  residences,  he 
is  taken  first,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  Castle  Pelesh  at  Sinaia, 
the  magnificent  palace  built  by 
old  King  Carol,  who  spent  his  life 
adding  to  its  treasures  and  di;  d 
there  at  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War.  The  rich,  terraced 
gardens  of  Sinaia  are  expressive 
of  the  unbending,  formal  per- 
sonality of  the  old  King.  Laid  out 
in  the  formal  Italian  style  and 
crowded  with  marble  statues, 
balustrades,  and  vases,  they  have 
very  little  in  common  with  the 
wild  and  romantic  country  which 
surrounds  them.  The  other  royal 
gardens  of  Roumania  are  very  dif- 
ferent, for  they  are  the  expres- 
sions of  an  entirely  different  per- 
sonality. They  have  all  been 
created  by  the  most  picturesque 
of  all  European  queens — Marie  of 
Roumania,  a  figure  as  colorful, 
theatrical,  and  dramatic  as  the 
country  the  life  of  which  she  has 
dominated  for  many  years. 

In  one  of  her  books  Marie 
wrote:  "When  I  was  young,  quite 
young,  a  beautiful  dream  did  I 
cherish.  I  dreamt  of  planting 
gardens  wherever  I  went,  wishing 
that  nothing  but  flowers  should 
mark  the  places  where  I  had 
passed."  This  dream  she  has  car- 
ried out.  In  many  spots  of  Rou- 
mania— her  adopted  country — she 
has  planted  beautiful  gardens. 

She  loved  the  flowers  of  Rou- 
mania, the  wonderful  masses  of 
bloom  which  cover  its  mountains 
and  meadows  with  gorgeous 
splashes  of  color,  and  the  tiny 
wild  flowers  that  grow  between 
the  rocks  in  the  mountains.  She 
loved  the  beautiful  red  hue  of 
cliffs  rising  above  the  sea;  the  tall 


picturesque  crosses,  carved  in 
stone  or  wood,  that  stand  at  the 
Roumanian  crossroads;  the 
original  architecture  of  the  old 
churches  and  peasant  houses;  the 
huge  earthen  jars,  used  once  for 
the  storing  of  oil. 

All  these  features  Marie  brought 
into  her  gardens,  of  which  I  saw 
three:  first,  the  garden  of  the 
palace  of  Cotroceni,  which  is  her 
Bucharest  residence;  second,  the 
garden  of  the  castle  of  Bran — a 
tiny  medieval  stronghold  in  Tran- 
sylvania which  Marie  turned  into 
a  delightful  mountain  retreat;  and 
third,  the  garden  of  Balcic  (pro- 
nounced Bal'-chik),  her  newest 
summer  villa,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

Balcic  is  undoubtedly  the  love- 
liest of  them  all,  and  most  typical 
of  her  romantic  taste  and  imagina- 
tion. Keenly  sensitive  to  the 
Oriental  quality  of  the  surround- 
ing country  with  its  Turkish  and 
Tartar  settlements,  Marie  made 
of  the  garden  a  small  Oriental 
paradise,  a  little  world  which 
belongs  with .  the  tales  of  the 
"Thousand  and  One  Nights." 

The  small,  white  palace  has  a 
white  minaret,  and  the  spacious 
loggia  in  the  middle  of  the  garden 
has  the  wide  pointed  arches  of  the 
Arabian  (or  Saracenic)  architec- 
ture. The  garden  is  laid  out  on 
top  of  the  steep  shore  and  along 
a  series  of  narrow  terraces  hewn 
in  the  rock.  Everywhere  one  sees 
the  abundance  of  the  flowers 
Marie  loves.  Masses  of  roses  cover 
stone  walls  made  of  native  red 
rock;  banks  of  madonna  lilies,  her 
favorite  flower,  rise  almost  to  a 
man's  height  and  fill  the  air  with 
intoxicating  perfume;  wild  flowers 
spring  from  every  nook  and 
cranny  and  between  the  large  flag- 
stones of  the  walks.  Against  the 
background  of  the  walls  and 
flowers  or  outlined  against  the  sea 
and  the  sky  stand  the  handsome, 
huge  jugs  Marie  has  collected 
from  all  parts  of  Roumania  and 
imported  from  Greece  and  Persia. 
And  here  and  there,  in  the  most 
dramatic  spots,  looming  like  soli- 
tary sentinels  on  the  edge  of  the 
terraces,  rise  the  ancient  stone 
crosses  brought  here  from  various 
distant  crossroads. 

To  complete  the  exotic  quality 
of  the  picture,  every  narrow  ter- 
race has  a  small  paved  stream 
running  lengthwise  down  its  cen- 
ter; the  air  is  filled  with  the 
murmur  of  small  waterfalls  tumbl- 
ing from  one  terrace  onto  another ; 
and  the  wider  terraces  have  pools 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  smooth 
and  mirrorlike  which  reflect  the 
sky,  the  jugs,  and  the  crosses  so 
that  they  seem  to  be  fragments 
of  the  shining  blue  sea  brought  to 
one's  very  feet. 

It  is  all  like  a  fantastic,  charmed 
dream,  one  of  those  dreams  Marie 
had  cherished  when  she  was  very 
young.  And  it  is  so  easy  to  under- 
stand the  feelings  of  my  lovely 
young  Roumanian  guide  on  my 
enchanted  pilgrimage  up  and  down 
the  narrow  steps  between  the  ter- 
races, who  kept  softly  murmuring 
under  her  breath;  "Oh  why,  why 
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Yes,  Beulah  Johnson,  that  is  an 
elevator.  It  saves  your  mistress  a 
lot  of  steps  and  it  will  save  you  a 
lot  of  steps. 

Th,e  Otis  Personal-Service  El- 
evator is  built  for  the  home  (and 
for  the  pocketbooks  of  home  own- 
ers). It  is  easy  to  install  (even 
in  the  existing  dwelling) ,  takes 
up  very  little  room,  costs  very 
little  to  operate.  It  is  a  modern 
convenience  for  a  modern  world. 
We'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  more 
about  it.  Address:  Otis  Elevator 
Company,  250  Eleventh  Avenue, 
New  York  City — or  any  Otis  office. 
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The  vacuum  created  in  the  XERVA 
helmet  by  the  compressor  mechanisrr 
draws  the  blood  into  the  deep  net- 
work of  capillaries  that  nourish  th 
hair  cells.  The  following  cycle  o 
pressure  forces  the  blood  out  of  th 
capillaries  and  into  the  veins.  T" 
continuous  action  sends  a  nouns' 
blood  supply  to  the  hair  cells,  th 
stimulating  normal  hair  growth, 
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wasn't   /  born  .1  <|ueeu!"  .  .  . 

After  thr  unreal,  theatrical 
•  pi.dity  ol  Koumam.ni  lilr  ami  the 
draimhkr,  fantustu  br.iuly  ol 
Marie's  Hardens,  It  it  u  solx-riiiy, 
ex|ierienre  In  find  oneself  in  Yugo- 
slavia, the  country  which  is  still 
living  under  thr  shadow  of  tin 
Marseille*  tragedy;  Id  lind  one- 
self visiting  gardens  .so  recently 
created  by  the  victim  of  that 
tragedy  Alexander,  the  slain 
King  id  the  NiIin,  (  ruats,  and 
Slovenes. 

Those  garden-*  are  at  times 
touchingly  sim|)lc,  at  times  im- 
prcsiively  majestic.  They  are 
truly  an  outgrowth  of  the  per- 
sonality ol'  the  dead  monarch  in 
whose  veins  flowed  the  lilood  of 
peasant  ancestry  and  who,  as  the 
ruler  of  the  newly  created  king- 
dom of  the  Southern  Slavs, 
dreamed  of  power,  greatness,  and 
glory.  As  one  wanders  through 
them,  there  is  brought  hack  with 
poignant  clarity  all  the  drama  of 
his  life  which  developed  with  the 
slow  inevitalilene~s  of  a  Creek 
tragedy  being  unfolded. 

His  birth  in  the  little  Mon- 
tenegrin capital  of  Cetinje,  his 
mother's  home.  His  childhood  in 
Geneva  with  his  widowed  lather, 
when  he  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
poverty  and  exile,  and,  in  contrast, 
the  years  in  Russia,  at  court  and 
in  an  aristocratic  military  school. 
The  sudden  return  to  Belgrade, 
where  his  father,  Peter  Kara- 
Ceorge,  proclaimed  King,  fol- 
lowed by  a  military  career  inter- 
rupted by  having  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  the  heir  to  the 
Serbian  throne.  At  twenty-four  his 
appointment  as  Regent  of  Serbia 
only  two  days  before  the  fatal 
shot  of  Sarajevo  was  fired.  The 
cataclysm  of  the  World  War  and 
his  participation  in  it,  which  made 
him  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his 
people  and  of  the  world.  Then 
peace  and  the  birth  of  Yugoslavia. 
The  painful  years  of  building  dur- 
ing which  he  became  King,  and, 
in  1929,  the  crisis,  when,  feeling 
that  he  had  to  sacrifice  either  the 
political  freedom  of  his  subjects 
or  the  unity  of  the  country,  he 
made  the  fatal  step  of  proclaiming 
himself  dictator. 

He  knew  then  what  was  going 
to  happen  next.  To  his  friend,  the 
sculptor  Mestrovic  he  said,  "It  is 
going  to  happen  sometime,  and  we 
must  be  ready  for  it.  But  our 
enemies  are  mistaken  when  they 
think  that  by  killing  me  they  will 
kill  Yugoslavia.  Yugoslavia  will 
be  strengthened  by  my  blood." 
On  October  9,  1934,  the  inevitable 
happened,  and  as  Alexander  had 
predicted,  over  his  body  the  whole 
nation  was  united  in  sorrow.  To 
his  people  he  was  suddenly  re- 
vealed as  a  martyr.  And  as  the 
funeral  train  carried  his  body 
through  Yugoslavia,  peasants  knelt 
for  hours  in  the  mud  and  the  rain 
to  bow  to  their  dead  King. 

And  here,  still  unchanged  by 
his  death,  I  found  his  residences, 
his  gardens,  places  where  he  lived 
and  thought  his  tragic  thoughts. 

About  fifty  miles  from  Belgrade 
lies  Oplenatz,  Alexander's  favorite 
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automatic    heat    and  ventilation, 
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• CORKTURF - 

Is  A  Permanent  Investment 
In  Beauty  and  Service! 

The  best  all-around,  all-season  tennis  court 
surface  .  .  .  Similar  to  grass  in  play  .  .  .  Free 
from  maintenance  expense  .  .  .  No  winter  pro- 
tection necessary  .  .  .  Playable  immediately 
after  rain  .  .  .  Always  in  perfect  condition 
.  .  .  Unaffected  by  temperature  changes  .  .  . 
Smooth,  soft,  and  easy  on  the  feet  .  .  .  Always 
good  bounce  .  .  .  Ideal  for  indoor  as  well 
as  outdoor  use. 

CORKTURF,  Inc. 


408  Court  Street 


I  tira.  N.  Y. 
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LET  OTHERS  TELL  of  storms 

md  showers, 
I  only  murk  your  sunny  hours." 


Quaint  .  .  .  purposeful  .  .  . 
decorative  .  .  .  the  sundial  ful- 
fills a  three-fold  mission  to 
enhance  a  garden's  loveliness. 
The  sphere  illustrated,  with 
its  graceful,  hand-carved  col- 
umn of  enduring  Osera  stone, 
is  but  one  of  many  designs  in 
our  large  collection,  any  of 
which  will  add  a  charming 
note  to  your  garden.  Sundials 
complete,  with  bases,  from 
$175.00. 

Special  designs  will  be  exe- 
cuted to  order. 

Send  for  our  Folder— 
"Sundials" 


Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

16  East  52nd  Street       New  York 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Quail,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


A  remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion. Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


EAT  and  BREED 


ROYAL 
SQUABS 


CDCC  PICTURE 
rKtt  BOOK 


Do  you  keep  poultry  for 
fun  or  money?  We  have 
a  beautiful,  useful,  il- 
lustrated big  1937  book 
to  instruct  and  enter- 
tain. Learn  up-to-date 
methods,  new  wrinkles, 
new  devices.  No  charge.  What  do  you 
want  to  know  about  pigeons  or 
squabs?  Full  reply  by  return  mail. 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co. 

ELMER  C.  RICE,  Proprietor 
323  H  Street       Melrose,  Mass. 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  SQUAB  INDUSTRY 
Established  36  years       Reference,  Any  Bank 


CHAPIN  GAME  BIRD  KERNELS 


Dept.  C.  L. 


Breeders  are  now 
beginning  to  raise 
the  young  game 
birds. 

We  recommend 
that  you  use 
Chapin  Game  Bird 
Kernels  to  raise 
strong,  healthy 
birds. 


Write  for  samples  and  prices 

CHAPIN  &  COMPANY 

Hammond.  Ind. 


retreat.  Here,  near  Topola  village 
which  was  the  home  of  Kara- 
George,  his  great  grandfather,  the 
fierce  and  formidable  peasant 
leader,  who  almost  single-handed 
freed  his  country  from  the  Turkish 
yoke,  Alexander  and  his  father 
bought  a  large  estate  on  top  of  a 
hill  that  dominates  the  whole 
countryside.  Here  they  built  a 
beautiful  marble  chapel  decorated 
inside  with  mosaic  reproductions 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  old 
Serbian  frescoes  found  in  the 
ancient  monasteries.  This  chapel 
is  the  mausoleum  of  the  Kara- 
George  family,  and  here  in  this 
peaceful  spot  both  Alexander  and 
his  father  now  lie  buried. 

Near  the  chapel*  are  large  vine- 
yards and  orchards  and  a  small 
summer  palace  surrounded  by  an 
unpretentious  rose  garden  which 
Alexander  built  for  himself  and 
his  family.  Here  he  liked  to  work 
among  his  plants;  here  he  was 
just  a  farming  gentleman,  a  peas- 
ant who  proudly  exhibited  his 
produce  at  the  country  fair,  a 
member  of  the  local  wine  growers' 
association.  Here  he  came  when 
he  was  tired  of  his  task,  of  the 
burden  which  was  too  heavy  for 
him  to  carry  and  which  he  did  not 
know  how  to  share  with  others; 
or  when  he  wanted  time  to  make 
an  important  decision.  Here  he 
spent  several  days  before  pro- 
claiming himself  Dictator  and 
dooming  himself  for  the  sake  of 
his  country's  future. 

Dedinje  (pronounced  De-din'- 
ye)  Alexander's  newest  and  most 
beautiful  residence,  lies  on  the 
outskirts  of  Belgrade.  As  he  was 
planning  it,  he  asked  advice  of 
his  artistic  mother-in-law,  Queen 
Marie  of  Roumania.  "Don't  ask 
any  one  else,"  she  said.  "If  you 
do,  they  will  advise  you  to  build 
a  Little  Trianon,  or  something  of 
that  kind.  Do  try  to  build  some- 
thing typical  of  your  country." 

He  followed  her  advice  and 
built  a  palace  in  the  old  Serbian 
style,  combining  native  architec- 
ture with  the  "Moslem  style 
brought  by  the  Turks.  He  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  garden  which  is 
characteristic  of  himself,  his 
tastes,  and  his  personality.  This 
place  also  is  on  a  hill,  with 
magnificent  views  in  all  directions 
toward  the  wide  horizons  he  loved. 
The  whole  garden  is  laid  out  on 
wide  horizontal  lines:  spacious 
green  meadows,  wide  pools,  broad 
terraces  with  very  low  balustrades, 
pergolas  so  wide  that  the  long, 
carved  beams  had  to  be  reinforced 
with  iron  bars.  Conscious  of  his 
peasant  ancestry  and  wishing  his 
children  not  to  forget  it,  he  built 
for  them  in  the  garden  a  small 
house  like  a  peasant  hut,  which 
little  King  Peter  still  uses  as  a 
study  room. 

The  flowers  are  abundant.  There 
is  a  delightful  rose  garden  and 
an  exquisite  blue  garden  with 
heliotrope  and  blue  clematis.  Dec- 
orative trees  and  flowering  bushes 
grow  in  profusion  in  the  lovely 
park  which  extends  in  all  direc- 
tions down  the  slopes  of  the  hill. 

There  are  no  typical  garden 


statues,  no  laughing  cherubs  or 
grinning  satyrs;  but  on  the  wide 
terrace  before  the  palace  there  are 
two  magnificent  figures  by  Alex- 
ander's favorite  sculptor,  Mestro- 
vic — a  bronze  torso  of  a  national 
Serbian  hero  towering  above  the 
red  sand  of  the  terrace,  and  a 
large  marble  sphinx  staring  silent- 
ly into  the  distance. 

Perhaps  they  were  brought  here 
because  they,  too,  expressed  some- 
thing of  Alexander,  because  he 
felt  them  close  to  his  inner  life. 
The  bronze  hero,  fighting  in  the 
battlefield  for  his  country — that 
was  what  Alexander  always  wanted 
to  be  .  .  .  And  the  brooding 
sphinx,  lonely  and  remote  with 
its  mystery,  as  lonely  and  remote 
as  was  Alexander  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  inevitable  tragic  doom. 

Fairyland  is  just  across 
your  windowsill 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

fornians  have  more  opportunity  to 
perfect  since  outdoor  living  car- 
ries on  indefinitely  from  the  sum- 
mer sun  to  the  winter  sun  and  on 
around  again. 

Among  this  group  of  creative 
Cali fornians  in  Los  Angeles  there 
is  a  young  woman  named  Dorr 
Bothwell,  also  a  young  man, 
Francis  Cooke,  who  are  doing  ex- 
cellent modern  design — purely  rea- 
sonable but  with  no  end  of  smart- 
ness. They  are  interior  decorators, 
as  we  know  them.  They  call  them- 
selves "interior  designers"  or  "in- 
terior assemblers,"  as  the  case 
may  be.  They  will  plan  your  in- 
terior decoration  and  design  every 
article  in  your  house  from  salt 
shakers,  which  look  for  all  the 
world  like  ink  wells,  to  beds  and 
chairs.  If  so,  they  are  interior  de- 
signers. Or,  if  you  insist,  they  will 
create  your  background  by  assem- 
bling the  correct  furniture,  made 
perhaps  by  other  artists,  with  only 
small  things,  pottery,  lamps,  or 
bric-a-brac  of  their  own  design. 

Not  only  interested  in  interiors, 
these  two  artists  are  constantly  at 
work  on  new  designs  for  patio  and 
garden  settings.  Their  own  shop 
patio  is  the  last  word.  Generous 
as  they  are,  they  use  not  only 
their  own  designs  of  furniture  and 
accessories  but  also  clever  arti- 
cles made  by  other  California  ar- 
tists who  are  straining  toward  the 
same  goal  as  they. 

What  they  have  done  in  their 
patio,  any  of  us  may  do  with 
either  a  garden  or  a  patio.  After 
all,  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  a  California  patio  and  an 
Eastern  garden.  Each  may  become 
an  outdoor  living  room,  and  with 
the  summer  heat  in  the  Midwest 
and  East  lately  shifting  into  higY 
there  is  certainly  as  much  need 
for  an  outdoor  living  room  in  one 
place  as  in  another. 

The  Bothwell-Cooke  patio,  in 
the  beginning,  presented  problems. 
They  bought  an  old  house  on  a 
busy  downtown  corner,  an  old 
French  Normandy  house,  which 
forty  some  years  ago  was  the  home 
of  the  aristocratic  Ruskin  Club 
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n(  l.os  Angeles  \s  business 
crowded  in,  t  ill t lire  moved  nut, 
thrrraftrr  tin*  line  old  11111111* 
run  the  gamut  of  tenancy,  serv- 
1 11  l*  .1.  .1  hoarding  house,  office 
building,  mill  finally  an  an  Italian 
mtaurant . 

It  was  still  a  pmud  old  house 
when  the  artists  bought  it,  I  till  it 
is  a  i|iirstion,  even  in  their  minds, 
whether  its  aristocracy  intrigued 
them  as  much  as  its  sec  rrt  pas- 
1  w  i\  .  .mil  dnling  |>anrl  wall , 
which,  it  was  dUt  ovcred,  had 
served  admirably  .i>  .1  liquor  cai  he, 
not  (or  thr  Ruskin  Club,  hut 
probably  during  the  |>rohihition 
11 ,1  i«i  iipancy  of  the  Italian 
restaurant. 

However  that  was,  they  pur- 
chased the  house  and  redecorated 
it  for  their  shop,  though  not  until 
they  moved  it  forward  to  meet 
the  sidewalk  and  over  to  the  left 
inside  lot  line,  to  allow  for  yard 
expanse  to  the  east. 

An  open  space  of  lawn  or  court- 
yard is  important,  hut  in  Cali- 
fornia a  shelter  at  midday  from 
the  fierce,  enveloping  hot  hlue  sky, 
and  again  .il  nightfall,  when  gentle 
hut  chilled  fingers  of  the  sea  run 
through  the  grass,  i-.  necessary. 
This  shelter  is  usually  a  three- 
walled,  covered  room  with  the 
front  left  open  to  the  courtyard. 
Ramada  is  the  California  name 
for  such  an  outdoor  living  room. 
Mr.  Cooke  ingeniously  worked  out 
I  their  rrmada  by  building  a  stucco 
wall  from  the  corner  of  the  house 
I  to  continue  out  to  the  east  corner 
of  the  lot  and  down  along  the  side, 
I  the  depth  of  the  lot.  Across  the 
front  of  the  lot  and  fifteen  and  a 
half  feet  down  the  side,  th«  wall 
forms  the  hack  and  right  side  wall 
of  the  ramnda,  and  then  continues 
on  as  a  garden  or  patio  wall  to  the 
hack  of  the  lot.  The  third  wall  of 
1  the  ramada  is,  of  course,  the  house. 
This  inclosure  is  roofed.  The  mum 
is  large  and  spacious,  with  one 
end  used  as  the  dining  room  and 
1  the  other  as  the  living  quarters. 
Solid  hinged  windows,  with  out- 
side carved  wood  gratings,  are 
placed  in  the  hack  wall,  well  up 
at  the  ceiling.  By  opening  and 
shutting  these,  cross  ventilation  is 
handled.  Though  the  sun  creeps 
in  through  the  open  face,  this 
stucco  outdoor  room  with  its  ce- 
ment floor,  is  a  shaded  shelter,  al- 
ways cool  and  restful. 

The  ramada  faces  the  patio 
which  has  a  pool  and  fountain  in 
the  center  and  flower  beds  backed 
by  shrubbery  and  trees  around  the 
edge.  The  garden  wall  is  deprived 
of  austerity  by  shrubs  and  vines 
and  an  occasional  garden  shrine. 
A  single  change — the  covering  of 
the  pool  in  wintertime — would  en- 
able the  patio  to  serve,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  as  an 
enclosed  garden.  Perhaps  in  the 
East  there  would  be  only  a  paved 
terrace  extending  out  beyond  the 
ramada  with  one  step  down  onto 
a  grass  plot  outlined  with  some 
attractive  flower  beds. 

Mr.  Cooke,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  an  Easterner,  suggests  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  a  porch 
I  at  the  back  of  the  house  off  the 
'  living  quarters  might  be  widened 
and  easily  converted  into  an  out- 


door living  room.  A  ramada  differ* 
very  little  from  .1  pon  h  except  in 
the  1. 11  l  l li.it  il  is  deeper  and  that 
Us  floor  is  flush  with  the  ground. 
The  mom  should  lie  al  least  fifteen 
and  a  half  feel  deep  to  avoid  hav- 
ing the  midday  sun  in  your  lap. 

The  patio  is  furnished  with 
every  convenience.  Meals  may  I"' 
prepared  inside  I  he  house  and 
served  in  the  ramada  at  the  dining 
table,  or  they  may  be  conked  on 
a  portable  barbecue  slove  and 
served  at  the  coffee  table  out  in 
the  open,  in  a  "take  your  plate 
and  wander"  fashion.  One  portable 
barbec  ue  stove  has  a  stainless  steel 
body  with  a  nine-shaped  fire  pit 
in  one  end  in  which  to  burn  c  har- 
coal  briquettes,  ignited  by  a  Cape 
Cod  lighter  soaked  in  kerosene.) 
The  other  end  is  fitted  with  warm- 
ing shelves  for  plates.  A  second 
enamel  portable  barbecue  stove 
(seen  in  the  bottom  illustration, 
page  .?0)  is  a  bit  more-  preten- 
tious than  the  other,  and  has  a 
solid  top  which  fits  over  the 
burner  for  daytime  use.  The  port- 
able contrivance  then  readily  be- 
1  nmes  a  utility  cart  holding  books 
in  the  shelf  end  with  the  top  space 
for  magazines  and  flowers. 

A  del  ked  (  offee  table  is  a  three- 
purpose  gadget.  It  may  serve  as  an 
outdoor  buffet  table  for  luncheon 
or  barbecue  guests;  it  may  be  set 
as  a  table  where  guests  sit  down 
to  enjoy  their  steak;  or  it  may  be 
placed  along  the  sidelines  loaded 
with  gaily  colored  flower  pots. 

In  California,  it  is  wise  to  have 
a  fireplace  in  the  living  room  end 
of  the  ramada  for  evening  use  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  Bothwell- 
Cookc  fireplace  is  of  white  brick  in 
contrast  to  the  walls  and  ceiling 
which  are  painted  blue.  The  color 
of  walls  in  an  outdoor  room  is 
important.  Whereas  white  carries 
the  sun  glare  inside,  a  soft  shade 
of  gray-blue  is  restful  to  the  eyes 
and  cool  in  character.  The  dado 
is  a  much  darker  blue  and  the  col- 
ored cement  floor  blends  perfectly 
with  the  brown  tile  of  the  terrace. 

Generally  speaking,  it  will  re- 
quire some  architectural  changes 
in  the  average  yard  plan  to  ap- 
proximate so  delightful  an  outdoor 
setting  as  this  one,  but  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  to  follow  will 
surely  justify  the  expenditure. 
However,  there  is  one  practical 
phase  of  this  patio  which  requires 
no  architectural  changes.  That  is 
the  lighting. 

We  all  enjoy  the  out-of-doors  at 
night  time  and  ever  since  Japanese 
lantern  days  have  recognized  the 
festive  charm  of  garden  lights. 
The  trouble  has  been  that  no  one 
has  given  much  thought  to  design- 
ing decorative  yard  lamps.  Of 
course,  we  have  had  flood  lights, 
but  these,  though  highly  efficient, 
are  generally  far  from  beautiful. 
Eastern  craftsmen  have  probably 
often  vowed  that  they  would  do 
something  about  it,  but  before  an 
idea  could  be  actually  developed, 
the  season  has  changed  and  people 
have  moved  indoors.  Perhaps  dec- 
orative yard  lighting  had  to  come 
from  California  where  the  prob- 
lem is  a  year-round  one.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  one  of  the  practical  I 


GIANT 
Lightning  Rods 


Aft*r  Bartlett  has  compl*t*d  a  Lightning  Pro 
lection  Installation,  th*  whol*  tr**  b*com*t,  In 
•ff*ct,o  giant  lightning  rod  which  not  only  dis- 
sipates "ground  charges"  but  carrle*  all  bolli 
harml«ssly  down  th*  trunk  and  Into  th»  ground 


11..  rWitmW,, 


The  Bartlatt  Way 

of  Lightning  Protec- 
tion equals  or  «ic**ds 
all  of  th*  require- 
ments of  th*  National 
Board  of  Fir*  Under- 
writers and  th*  Un- 
derwriters Laborato- 
ries. It  it  not  only 
electrically  sound,  but 
takes  into  considera- 
tion all  of  the  special 
problems  related  to 
applying  lightning 
protection  to  growing 
trees  without  in  any 
way  injuring  them  or 
marring  their  beauty. 


By  extending  the 
"ground"  cable  wall 
beyond  the  root  sys- 
tem, this  part  of  the 
tree,  which  is  just  as 
susceptible  to  dam- 
age as  the  trunk, 
limbs  and  branches, 
is  also  protected. 


Remember,  your  larger  and  therefore  more 
valuable  and  impressive  trees  are  the  best  tar- 
gets for  lightning  bolts.  Why  take  chances 
when  positive  protection  is  now  available  at 
moderate  cost?  Consult  your  local  Bartlett  Rep- 
resentative for  details.  An  interesting  folder, 
"Lightning  Bolts  Made  Harmless,"  on  request. 

The  F.  A.  BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERTCO. 

Tree  Research  Laboratories  and  Main  Office 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Bartlett  Service  is  available  in  every  commu- 
nity from  Maine  to  the  Carolina!.  Write  us 
for  toe  address  of  the  Bartlett  Representative 
nearest  you. 


BARTLETT 

•  TREE   EXPERTS  ♦ 
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For  more  than  a  quarter  century  Skinner  has  handled  every 
type  of  watering  prohleni  for  home  owners  who  desired  beauti- 
ful lawn  areas — a  fact  that  makes  it  advantageous  to  consult 
Skinner  regarding  YOUR  watering  problems. 

Whether  you  need  efficient  portable  sprinklers,  semi-portable 
snap  valve  sprinklers,  hoseless  or  complete  underground  irri- 
gation. Skinner  has  the  equipment  and  experience  to  handle 
it  properly  and  at  low  cost. 

A  card  or  letter  brings  you  our  new  catalog  "RAIN  For  the 
Asking"  without  obligation — write  for  it  today. 


THE  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  COMPANY 

218  Water  St.  Troy,  Ohio 


STOP  PAYING  VACATION  RENTS  .  .  . 
PUT  UP  A  HODGSON  CAMP  YOURSELF 


You  can  order  and  erect  your  Hodgson  Camp 
now  .  .  .  and  probably  save  enough  this  sea- 
son to  more  than  pay  for  it!  Any  one  can  do 
the  job  of  setting  up.  No  carpenter  work 
involved.  That  is  all  done  by  Hodgson — 
windows  and  doors  set  in  place;  joints  cut 
true  and  snug;  no  paint  necessary;  attrac- 
tive cedar  roof  comes  complete. 

You  merely  take  the  ready-made,  red- 
cedar  sections  and  fasten  them  in  position 
with  the  special  Hodgson  bolts.  Your  Hodg- 
son Camp  will  stay  wind-proof,  rain-proof, 


snow-proof.  Extra  rooms  can  always  be 
easily  added.  $185,  up.  Visit  the  Hodgson 
Colonies  indoors  in  New  York  or  Boston; 
outdoors  at  Dover,  Mass.  .  .  .  Year-round 
homes,  garages,  greenhouses,  kennels,  etc. 
Or  write  for  the  new  1937  Catalog  CL-6L 

HODGSON  COTTAGES 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co. ,730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
1108   Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 


A  Lighted  Basket  for  Your  Garden 

Light  glows  from  the  heart  of  this 
hanging  flower  basket  casting  a 
spell  of  enchantment  over  your 
garden  at  night.  By  day  it  serves  as 
a  pleasant  addition  to  trellis,  arbor, 
porch,  or  summer  house  .  .  .  even 
the  garage.  What  can  add  so  much 
beauty  at  so  small  a  cost? 
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prepaid  U.  S. 
and  Canada 


Hanging  Basket  and 
Flower  Holder  with  12 
feet  of  rubber  cord  and 
40-watt  MAZDA  lamp 

Other  ideas  for  lighting  your  garden  at 
night  are  shown  in  our  catalogue,  "Land- 
scape Lighting."  Write  for  your  copy, 
and  we  will  include,  free,  General  Elec- 
tric's  authoritative  bulletin,  "How  to 
Light  Your  Garden."  Ask  your  dealer.  If 
he  can't  supply  you  write  us.  Garden 
Lighting  Equipment  Company,  1210 
East  113th  Street.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Specialists  in  Garden  Lighting  Equipment. 


fields  which,  as  shown  by  the  illus- 
trations on  pages  30  and  31, 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  creat- 
ing a  nighttime  fairyland  for  us. 
Miss  Bothwell  and  Mr.  Cooke 
have  used  only  the  lights  which 
were  most  applicable  to  their 
needs.  However,  there  are  many 
other  lamps  already  designed,  es- 
pecially for  large  estates. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  said  that 
this  patio,  although  connected 
with  the  shop  of  the  two  artists, 
is  not  commercial.  It  also  adjoins 
their  studios  and  is  in  reality  an 
outdoor  living  room  which  offers  a 
complete  escape  from  work  when 
a  moment  of  leisure  presents  itself. 
Since  it  is  a  patio  used  for  meals 
and  entertaining  friends,  the  own- 
ers have  put  into  it  all  that  would 
go  into  any  outdoor  living  space 
connected  with  a  home.  Lighting 
was  especially  important. 

Inside  the  ramada  is  a  Tinker 
Bell  reading  lamp,  made  of  jade 
green  enamel  and  set  in  a  flower 
pot  filled  with  sansevierias.  Inci- 
dently,  the  heat  from  the  light 
stimulates  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  Another  lamp  used  in  the 
ramada  and  called  the  Morning- 
glory  light  (the  reflector  is  de- 
signed in  the  form  of  a  morning- 
glory)  hangs  on  a  floor  standard. 
The  flexible  reflector  may  be  ad- 
justed for  either  direct  or  indirect 
lighting,  as  desired. 

The  Moonflower  lamp,  shown 
attached  to  the  umbrella  standard, 
is  equipped  with  a  clamp  and  may 
be  used  in  a  tree,  at  the  base  of  a 
shrub  or  under  the  eaves  of  a 
house.  It,  also,  has  a  flexible  re- 
flector which  turns  either  upwrard 
or  downward  according  to  the  im- 
mediate need. 

The  Cat-tail  light  is  especially 
nice  when  used  to  illuminate  a 
planting  in  front  of  a  wall  shrine, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  but 
also  charming  in  a  pool  among 
growing  cat-tails.  It  comes  in  a 
flowerpot,  which  may  be  filled  with 
real  cat-tails  or  sansevierias,  or  in 
a  wraterproof  receptacle  for  use  in 
a  pool.  It  is  made  of  hand-wrought 
bronze  with  natural  verde  finish 
and  has  a  tubular  electric  bulb 
hidden  in  the  brown  flower  spike. 
The  hand-wrought  construction 
makes  the  leaves  so  flexible  that 
they  sway  in  a  most  realistic  man- 
ner in  even  the  slightest  breeze. 

There  are  birdhouse  lights,  too, 
made  to  hang  in  trees  or  to  be 
used  in  pergola  or  summerhouse. 
Another  type  of  birdhouse  in  the 
patio  conceals  a  floodlight.  You 
have  a  choice  of  Moon-ray,  Day- 
ray,  or  Spring-sunshine  filters. 
This  light  may  be  mounted  on  a 
pipe  standard  equipped  with  a 
crossbar  near  the  top  to  form  a 
bird  perch,  clamped  to  the  roof, 
or  hung  from  a  bracket  beneath 
the  eaves  as  Miss  Bothwell  and 
Mr.  Cooke  use  it. 

A  night  shade  lamp  serves  either 
as  a  patio  floor  lamp  or  as  flower 
bed  illumination.  The  Day-ray 
lens,  concealed  in  the  flower-like 
head,  radiates  a  light  of  daylight 
quality  which  recommends  it  es- 
pecially for  lighting  flower  beds 


because  it  enables  blossoms  to 
retain  their  natural  and  extremely 
beautiful  chromatic  colors. 

Tiny  hand-tooled  bronze  tulip 
or  bellflower  lights  are  used  in  the 
shrubbery  and  to  light  steps.  Each 
is  mounted  on  a  green  stake  that 
may  be  pushed  into  the  ground 
wherever  the  light  is  needed. 

A  less  expensive  light  used  along 
the  garden  wall  consists  of  a 
wooden  stake  topped  by  a  swing- 
ing hurricane  candle  light  of 
bronze  with  a  glass  chimney.  An- 
other lamp  of  interest  has  a  metal 
stake,  inset  with  a  long  tubular 
light,  which  has  a  pedestal  top  for 
holding  a  flowerpot  or  sundial. 
Still  another  in  use  in  this  garden 
is  a  bird-feeding  tray  mounted  on 
a  stake  with  the  light  below  the 
feeding  pan.  This  is  especially  at- 
tractive placed  among  the  flowers. 

Most  interesting  of  all,  though, 
is  the  Lily-pad  light  which  illumi- 
nates the  pool.  A  lighted  pool,  no 
matter  how  small,  spells  enchant- 
ment, where  goldfish  flirt  their 
shiny  elegance  and  marine  life  un- 
folds to  view.  The  light  is  in  a 
glass  container  hidden  under  the 
bronze  lily  pad.  Condensation 
wrater  that  occurs  within  the  unit 
is  automatically  expelled  through 
the  lily  bud  in  a  particularly 
ingenious  way. 

Electric  outlets  are  everywhere 
in  the  garden — several  in  the  pool 
and  dozens  in  the  flower  beds  and 
other  unusual  spots;  but  no  one 
recognizes  them  because  they  are 
made  of  metal  to  represent  rocks. 

All  of  the  various  lamps  are 
built  for  permanent  installation  or 
may  be  plugged  in  which,  as  Mr. 
Cooke  and  Miss  Bothwell  tell  us, 
is  most  satisfactory,  as  you  may 
move  them  about  wherever  needed. 

And  so  it  is  that  this  little  patio 
with  its  ramada,  furnishings,  and 
lighting  very  well  represents  the 
combined  efforts  of  California's 
creative  artists.  While  others  blind- 
folded their  eyes  and  experimented 
with  fantastic  imagery,  drawn  on 
revolving  cylinders,  some  few 
Pacific  Coast  creative  geniuses 
kept  to  their  work-a-day  routine  of 
seeking  a  design  that  would  give 
perfection  in  outdoor  living. 

And  how  vital  outdoor  living  is 
to  all  of  us  in  our  well-organized, 
polished  pattern  of  life!  In  sum- 
mer months  the  daily  routine  be- 
comes more  or  less  loose-textured; 
faces  relax;  laughter  is  spon- 
taneous. There  is  a  casual  feeling, 
fresh,  lazy,  and  easy  going  when 
gardens,  patios,  and  pools,  splashed 
with  bright  colored  cushions  and 
gay  striped  awnings,  become  the 
core  of  life. 

What  difference  where  you  live? 
Perhaps  your  background  is  flat 
country  with  an  enormous  expanse 
of  sky  or  dry  pink-ochre  moun- 
tains to  gaze  upon;  perhaps  the 
sea  beats  on  flat  stretches  of  sand  [ 
and  pebble  beach,  or  maybe  you 
live  on  a  busy  city  street  corner 
within  the  sound  of  screeching! 
brakes  and  raucous  horns.  Wher- 
ever your  home  may  be,  fairy- 
land is  just  across  your  windowsill. 
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POLO  IN  SONG  AND  STORY 


THE  ALPS  OF  ENGLAND 
AT  HOME  IN  THE  BATH 


ALLEY  OF  THE  THOROUGHBRED    i  AT  HOME  IN  THE  BAT 
ESTATE  OF  CLARENCE  LEWIS.  ESQ.  /  HANDS  ACROSS  THE  SADDLE 

HUGH  SPORT  IN  IRELAND  (  BEDS  IN  THE  GRAND  MANNER 
THE  KIRKWOOD  KENNELS  DOWN  CAPE  COD  WAY 

Jo  (°€riti- 


BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK  AND 


@at#Uua, 


OR  MEXICO  CITY 
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Grace  Line  presents  fortnightly  cruises  and  rail-water  trips  between  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia or  Mexico  City — the  only  cruises  visiting  en  route  Colombia,  Panama,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala  and  Mexico,  with  an  additional  stop  at  Havana  eastbound.  These  splendid  Grace 
"Santa"  ships  offer  all  outside  rooms  with  private,  fresh  water  baths;  outdoor,  tiled  swim- 
ming pools;  light,  airy  dining  rooms  high  up  on  promenade  decks;  gymnasiums;  Dorothy 
Gray  Beauty  Salons  and  pre-release  talking  motion  pictures.  One  of  these  luxurious  Grace 
"Santas"  sails  every  two  weeks  from  New  York  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


•J 


Modern  Grace  Line  "Santa"  ships  sail  to  South  America  from  New  York  every  week — from 
California  every  other  week.  Cruises  include  32  day  trips  to  Lima,  Peru;  39  day  tours  far 
into  the  Andes  to  Cuzco  and  the  interior  of  Peru ;  and  39  day  cruises  to  Valparaiso  and  San- 
tiago, Chile.  Stop  over  privileges  permit  visits  to  the  lovely  Chilean  Lake  Region  and  Buenos 
Aires.  En  route  Panama  Canal,  Havana  and  12  to  17  other  Caribbean  and  South  American 
cities,  depending  on  cruise  selected.  Connections  at  all  ports  with  Pan  American-Grace  Air- 
ways (flying  time  Santiago  to  New  York  four  days,  from  other  points  proportionately  less). 

For  illustrated  literature,  itineraries,  fares  and  all-expense  cruises,  consult  your  travel  agent  or  Grace 
Line,  New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle. 


Grace  Line  South  American  cruises  visit  Chile  where  Ivan  Dmitri  made  this  natural  color  photo- 
graph of  a  gaucho  last  November  (springtime  below  the  Equator  as  our  seasons  are  reversed). 
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Weak  'in, in  Mih, 
Hiding  and  Hum  f.luti  Hww 

Mum,  Hftulhaimil'm.  I  I 
I  rl«   County    Horse  Hhow, 

Hanifwru,  N.  Y. 
Han    Malao   County  Hnfa* 
Sim*     until    Mil,,.  MmiIii 

Park,  Calif. 
Sagamore  Hmm  (flow  AWn 

'2nd  day/. 
Ind  nf  llulilin  Royal  Horse 

Mm* 

Eastern   Tannla  Champion- 

•hip*,   Man  and  Woman 

'greeei.  Rye,  N.  V. 
Dog  flhow,  Lack* wanna  Kan- 

nal  Club,  Ikytop,  Pa. 
Skeet    Tournament,  Oallaa 

Skeet  Club,  Oallaa,  T««*« 

'until  Bib  i. 
End  of  Junior  Polo  Champlon- 

ablp*.   Narraganeett  Plar, 

R.  I. 


» 
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-CkrSuel  Paao  Tounve- 
anr*.  Iiirm  Mill*.  N  I 
MtJ.  I  Mb1 

Show.  Wyoming  Vall.y 
annel  Club.  Kingelon.  Pa 
Tournamant  North 
i  Skeet  Club,  Hunting- 
l*\LI. 

aat  Tournament.  Capital 
CNy  Dun  Club.  Oklahnma 
Cfcy.  Okas. 

ajaj  Taurnamant.  Ludlow 
Fa*    and    Clama  Club. 

IimI!*'**,  Mat**- 

a*t  Tournamant.  Flint  Qun 

.  Flint.  Mich 
«d  af  Dalkti  Skeet  Tour- 
aiaanl. 

of  In*  County  Hon* 

am. 

at  loaton  Pw«»r  Boat 


Bay 


i.  Hunting 
b.   (lav tun. 


Hart  tif  C 
Rara  W. 

Pnlii  T.Hin 
Vallay  FN 

llh„. 

!'•»*  ,it  I  , rruit  Trotting.  Good 
Tim*  Mil*  Track.  Gnehan. 

N.  Y.    until  I  Ith 

|.<arr*rbiiia*tu'  Tannla  Cham- 
pinnaiup*.  Havwford.  Pa. 

A 
i 


Start  of  Rac*  Waak.  New 

Bedford.  V.  C. 
Inter-Lake  Regatta.   Put  -In- 

Bay.  O.  in .1.1  I. 'in 


igTsaaamnr*  Hon*  Show 
Ann.  Bono"  Landnig.N.Y. 


1 1 
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Tha  Hamblatunlan.  Qo*h*n, 

N.  V. 

Amarlcan  Y.  C.  Crulaa.  Ry* 
N.  V.  luntll  i  Mti 

Inlar-Laka  Ragatta.  Pul-ln- 
Bay,  O.  1 2nd  diyi. 

End  of  Southarn  Calif.  Yacht- 
ing Aaa'n  Ragalta. 


I  In r*n  Show,  Cohaaaal,  Maaa. 

'unlll  I'll 
End  of  Inlar-Laka  Ragatta, 

Pul-ln-Bay.  0. 
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Hnraa  Show,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
Cohaaaal  I  limn  Show  '2nd 
diy). 

Forty-Fifth  Annual  Sailing  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Y.  R.  A. 

(until  16th). 
Skaat  Tournament,  Windsor 
Oun  Club.  Wlndaor,  Mle- 
aouri  'until  1 4th i. 


Horaa  Show,  Eaal  Hampton, 

L.  I. 

Horaa  Show,  Lltchflald,  Conn. 
Lak*  Placid  Horaa  Show  '2nd 
day). 

End  of  Cohaeaet  Horaa  Show. 
End  of  8an  Matao  County 

Horaa  Show,  Menlo  Park, 

Calif. 

Cog  Show,  Rhoda  laland  v> 

nal  Club,  Portamouth,  R.  I. 
National  Sweepstake*  Power 

Boat  Regatta,  Rod  Bank, 

N.  J.  'until  16th,. 
Chesapeake  Y.  R.  A.  Regatta 

'2nd  day). 
End  of  Oraat    South  Bay 

Race  Week. 
End   of    Marhlehead  Race 

Week. 

End  of  Grind  Circuit  Trotting 
Meeting.  Goahen,  N.  Y. 

End  of  Racing,  Suffolk  Downa, 
Ea*t  Boaton,  Maaa. 

End  of  Windaor  Gun  Club 
Skeet  Tournament. 


15 


Mi 


17 


IK 


Skaat  Tour- 
Whit*  Sulphur 

.  W   *S     until  2IH  . 

int.  Auburn 
I  Club.  Auburn.  Mama. 
'  Tournament,  AJibi  Gun 
,  Grand  Rap.it*.  Mich. 
Tournamant.  Columbua 
<  Club,  Columbua.  Ohio. 
;  Tournament*.  Oak  Brook 
lo  Club,  Dayton.  Ohio 
Ml  Sap!.  1 5th 
of   Intra-Circuit  Polo 
Tournament*.  Burnt  Mill*. 
.  J. 

«.  North  Bay  Kennel 
California  Park.  Calif. 
Shore  Race  Week 
I  Great  Lakee  Star  Cham- 
nahip.  Wilmette.  III. 
;  of  American  Y.  C.  Crulae. 

of  Chaaapaaka  Bay 
.  PL  A.  Regatta. 

Sweopetakoa  Power 
■at  Regatta.  Red  Bank. 
.  J.  itndday). 
-Lake  Placid  Horae  Show 


Men'*  Invitation  Tennia  Tour- 
nament gra»«  .  Newport, 
R.  I. 

Women  *  Invitation  Tennia 
Tournament.  Manchester. 
Ma**. 

Old  Whit*  Golf  Champion- 

ahip.  White  Sulphur  Spring*. 

W.  Vl.  I  until  21  all. 
Now  York  Yacht  Club  Crulae. 

New  London,  Conn,  (until 

24th  . 

L.  I.  Sound  Junior  Champion- 
ship Races.  Pequot  Y.  C, 
Southport,    Conn,    i  until 

MM* 

End  of  Nat  l  Sweepstakes 
Power  Boat  Regatta.  Red 
Bank.  N.  J. 

GrandCircuitTrutting,  Spring- 
field III.  until  21st). 

Horse  Racing  Narragansett 
Parti.  Pawtucket.  R.  I. 
(until  Sept.  isth 


Polo  Tournaments  Miami 
Vallay  Polo  Club.  Dayton. 
Ohio. 

Horse  Show,  North  Scituate. 
Mass. 

Horse  Racing,  Cumberland, 
Md.  Cumberland  Fair 
Aaa'n  until  21  at). 

I  .  I.  Sound  Junior  Champion- 
ship Races  Pequot  Y.  C. 
2nd  day). 


End  of  L  I.  Sound  Junior 
Championehip  Racee. 


I.) 


Pocono  Mountains  Horse 
Show,  Ml.  Pocono,  Po. 
luntll  21  at). 

Clarke  County  Horae  Show, 
Berry. .lie.  V*.  'until  20th). 


20 


21 


North  Shore  Horae  Show, 
Stony  Brook,  L.  I.  (until 
22nd). 

Pocono    Mountains  Horso 

Show  '2nd  day). 
End  of  Clarke  County  Horse 

Show. 


Dog   Show,   Lenox  Kennel 

Club,  Lenos,  Mass. 
Dog    Show,    Beverly  Hilla 

Kennel  Club,  Beverly  Hilla, 

Calif,  'until  22nd). 
Skeet  Tournament,  Nassau 

Trap  shooting  Club,  Mine* 

ola,  l_  I.,  N.  V. 
Cornfield  and  Stratford  Shoala 

Auxiliary  Race*.  City  laland 

V.  C. 

Newport  News  Y.  C.  Regatta, 
Newport  Newa,  Va-  'until 
22nd). 

Fire  liianrl  Auxiliary  Race, 
Richmond  County  Y.  C, 
Great  Kills,  Stalen  laland 
until  22nd). 

Horae  Racing,  Lincoln  Fields, 
Crete,  III.  'until  Sept.  4th). 

End  of  Grand  Circuit  Trotting, 
Springfield.  III. 

North  Shore  Horae  Show 
'2nd  day>. 

End  of  Pocono  Mountaino 
Horae  Show. 


22 


23 


24 


2e> 


26 


Tournament.  Chelsea 
i  Club.  Glen  Mills.  Pa. 
an  State  Championship) 
;  Tournament.  Flint  Gun 

•  Flint,  Mich. 
;  Tournament.  Eliiabeth- 
1  Gun  Club.  Eluabeth- 
i.Ky. 

Tournament.  Nichols 
at  Club.  Oklahoma  City, 

L 

:  Tournament,  Westfleld 
I  and  Gun  Club,  Weat- 
L   Mas*.     T«o  Man 

:  and  Twelve  Goal 
Polo  Championships,  Hins- 
«*.  Mich, 
of  North  Shore  Horse 
Show,  Stony  Brook.  L  I. 
'  of  Beverly  Hilla  Kennel 
"l  Dog  Show, 
of  Far*  Island  Auxiliary 

,  Stolen  Island, 
of  Newport  News  Y.  C. 


Edward  Prince  of  Wales  Golf 
Tournament,  Banff,  Alberta 
(until  28th). 

National  Amateur  Golf  Cham- 
pionship, Alder* ood  Coun- 
try Club.  Portland,  Oregon 
(until  28th 

Women's  Western  Closed 
Golf  Championship,  St. 
Paul,  Minn,   until  28th). 

Junior  Championship  Sailing 
Races  for  Sears  Bowl, 
Marblehead,  Mass.  (until 
26th). 

Horso  Racing.  Cumberland. 

Md.  until  28th  i. 
Missouri  State  Fair  Horse 

Show,  Sedalia,  Mo.  (until 

28th). 

End  of  Polo  Tournament,  Mi- 
ami Valley  Polo  Club,  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Championships  and  Open 
Races,  Atlantic  Class  Ass'n, 
Manhassett  Bay  Y.  C,  Port 
Washington,  L.  I.  (until 
26th  i. 

End  of  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  Cruise. 


Dog  Show,  Mt.  Desert  Ken- 
nel Club,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

End  of  Atlantic  Class  Cham- 
pionships. Manhassett  Bay 

V.  C. 

End  of  Sears  Bowl  Races, 
Marblehead.  Mass. 


27 


International  Tennis  Tourna- 
ment, Seigniory  Club  P.  Q. 

Southern  California  Cham- 
pionship Regatta  sailing). 
Southern  California  Y. 
Ass'n. 


29 


30 


31 


ow,  Wisconsin  Kennel 
,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
of  San  Joaquin  Kennel 
CM  Dog  Show. 

!  Tournament.  Alibi  Gun 
b.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Tournament.  Hobart 
i  Club.  Hobart,  Indiana. 
Tournament,  Indian- 
apolis Skeet  Club.  Indian- 
,  Ind. 

'  of  Lakeville,  Conn.  Horse 
saw. 

'  of  Oyster  Harbor  Horse 
W 

of  Rappahannock  River 
Club  Regatta.  Irvington,  Va. 

of  International  Tennis 
Tournament, Seigniory  Club 
P.  Q.  '  ^ 


Mason  and  Dixon  Women's 
Amateur  Golf  Champion- 
ship, White  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va.  (until  Sept.  4th). 

Grand  Circuit  Trotting,  Ohio 
State  Fair,  Columbus, 
Ohio  ■  until  Sept.  4th). 

Horse  Racing.  Aqueduct,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  until  Sept.  1 5th i. 


National  Skeet  Champion- 
ship, Blue  Rock  Gun  Club, 
Detroit,  Mich,  (until  Sept. 
4th). 

Horse  Show,  Ohio  State  Fair, 
Columbus,  Ohio  (until  Sept. 
4th). 

Horse  Racing,  Marlborough, 

Md.  (until  Sept.  4th). 
Western  Amateur  Golf  Cham- 
pionships,   Los  Angeles, 
Calif,  (until  Sept.  5th). 


Our  Calendar  features  many  interesting  events  for  August  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Before  the  month  is  very  old  you  will 
know  whether  the  Americas  Cup  is  to  stay  where  it  is  or  be  taken 
back  to  England.  There  will  be  another  Hambletonian,  another 
National  Skeet  Championship,  and  up  in  Alberta  there  will  be  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Golf  Tournament  at  Banff,  and.  of  course,  if  you 
are  planning  to  be  in  England  or  Ireland  don't  miss  the  Dublin 
Horse  Show — it's  one  of  the  most  colorful  of  them  all. 


28 


Start  of  Six  Metre  Gold  Cup 
Races,  Seawanhaka  Co- 
rinthian Y,  C  .  Oyster  Bay, 
L  L 

J  Class  Racing.  Eastern  V.  C, 

Marblehead,   Maaa.  until 

Sept.  2nd). 
Rappahannock    River  Club 

Regatta  sailing),  Irvington, 

Va. 

Horse  Show,  Smithtown,  L.  L 

Horse  Show,  Lakeville.  Conn. 

Oyster  Harbor  Horse  Show, 
Oysterville,  Maaa. 

End  of  Missouri  State  Fair 
Horse  Show. 

Dog  Show.  North  Shore  Ken- 
nel Club,  Hamilton,  Maaa. 

Dog  Show,  State  Fair  Kennel 
Club,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dog  Show,  San  Joaquin  Ken- 
nel Club,  Stockton.  Calif. 

End  of  Horse  Racing,  Cum- 
berland, Md. 

End  of  Horse  Racing,  Thistle 
Down  Park,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  ifrom  July  12th). 

End  of  Horse  Racing  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y.  (from 
July  26th). 

End  of  National  Amateur  Goaf 
Championship,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

End  of  Women's  Western 
Closed  Golf  Championship, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

End  of  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales  Golf  Tournament, 
Banff.  Alberta. 
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For  Sultry  Weather 

Clofhes  from  Smart  Tropical 
Worsteds  and  other  materials. 
Feather-weight  Dinner  Jackets 
in  white  or  appropriate  colors 

Ordering  as  far  in  advance 
of  requirement  as  possible 
is  mutually  advantageous 

608  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 
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Don't  Let  A  Roller 
Block  Your  Tennis  Game 
Day  After  Day 


•  When  you  invest  in  a 
tennis  court,  remember  the 
roller.  Remember,  a  lot  of 
tennis  games  are  spoiled  dur- 
ing long  waits  while  the  court 
is  being  conditioned. 

Laugh  at  rollers  with  the 
En-Tout-Cas  Domestic  Green 
Court.  It  needs  rolling  but 
once  a  week.  For  daily  play, 
simply  sprinkle  and  drag  it. 
This  small  upkeep  maintains 
the  Green  Court  in  superb 
condition,  resilient 
and  true-surfaced.  ■_E£Bft 

Guy  C.  Foster,  Inc. 

American  Agents 


For  you  who  require  the 
same  low  maintenance  but 
wish  to  enjoy  the  famous  En- 
Tout-Cas  Red  color,  we  have 
the  Special  Red  Court.  Mate- 
rials in  the  original  Standard 
Red  Court  are  specially  proc- 
essed to  give  a  marvelous 
playing  surface  with  upkeep 
at  an  absolute  minimum. 

These  are  the  tennis  courts 
for  1937 — easy  to  care  for, 
a  treat  to  play  on.  May  we 
send  you  more  in- 
formation? 

12  8-A  Water  Street 
New  York  City 
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In  Philadelphia 

it's  the 
BELLEVUE- 
STRATFORD 

The  central  situation  of 
the  Bellevue-Stratford 
in  Philadelphia  makes 
it  the  ideal  hotel  for 
out-of-town  guests. 
Conveniently  near  all 
three  railway  terminals. 
Parking  facilities  "right 
next  door."  In  the 
heart  of  the  business, 
shopping  and  financial 
districts. 

Make  the  Bellevue 
your  Philadelphia  head- 
quarters for  business  or 
pleasure.  Enjoy  the 
famed  Bellevue  hospi- 
tality and  "the  best 
food  in  Philadelphia." 

BELLEVUE- 
STRATFORD 

Claude  H.  Bennett,  Manager 


Elsie  Cobb  Wilson 
Co.,  Inc. 

WE  ANNOUNCE  THE: 
CHANGE  OF  OUR: 
CORPORATE  NAME  TO  j 

Smyth,  Urquhart 

AND 

Marckwald,  Inc.: 

OUR  OFFICE 
CONTINUES  AT  821  ! 
MADISON  AVENUE,  N.Y. ! 
AND  OUR  OFFICERS! 
AND  PERSONNEL  RE- 
MAIN UNCHANGED.: 


i 


BOTTLED  IN  BOND 


Aitvjuat.  1937 

VIRGINIA 


REAL   ESTATE  DIRECTORY 

VIRGINIA 


II 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 


"ATTCDDI  IDkl"  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE 

I  I  LKBUrciN     Historical  Peaks  of  Otter  and  the  Natural  Bridge 


Midway  between  Roanoke  and  I  ync  hbiitit.  .'<.■  milci  of  Mellon  I  <~itv.  I't.l  rolonijl  "Manor"  (cnnttructcd  in 
IK'I  rfplclf  with  ou<  evidence  ol  architectural  art.  tui  mumled  hy  *  tclettcd  v  niriy  ul  ■■li.uk'  .in. I  imported 

I  lie  not   >.  191  MIR  ol  .Ink,  nili,  icil  Mil,  vrrv  pmduitive.  at  evidenced  hy  pretcnt  growing  crops, 

hcautitully  watered  hy  living  Spnngv  bordered  on  the  Viuili  hy  Link  Oner  River  ■■■  I  ■  lie  wrtl  by  nearly  one 
mi Ir  ol  National  lli|Uii  Mml  of  the  Und  in  bluc-grau  tod,  MJ  acret  in  timhrr,  10  in  alfalfa  (7>  lunt  lirit- 

live  »it»k  lonimt  ol  ut  in  i.l  ol  tattle.  *s  head  of  2  year  old  Shorthorn  tieert,  remainder,  Mereloidt,  mutt 
•II  reg.ate.ed.  M  or  10  horte,  and  tolft  (e.t.a  good)  one  irgmerrd  Pcrcheron  ..a  n 

tannin*  impkiiienit  ol  every  description  lor  a  latm  ol  lint  ti/e,  2  ctccl  tilot,  l"S  and  .'M  Ion  capacity,  cattle 
Hales  !••  •■'.•  lbs  capacity  The  dauy  on  thit  tarm.  recently  abandoned,  carried  IM)  towt  for  R  yean. 

We  arc  ollering  land,  ttenk.  trope,  I  a  rating  implemcntt,  and  everythiru:  fur  Sot), 000  on  termt  of  '/i  cath. 


I'm  in  Vww,  s  »  is  inches  on  request. 

J.  G.  SHEETS  and  F.  W.  CRAIG,  Agent, 


P.  O.  Box  744,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Albemarle  County 

Htataelc  Old  Ham*  and  Stock  Farm 


Em     tall,  anil  aktlana  iltilly  furnl,t><'«l 
WILLIAM  R.  MORTON 
MoMlcallo  Hofal  luildlnq 
Cfwrlo'tetvllla  Virginia 


Fine  James  River  Pl.tnt.ition 
and  Game  Preserve 


ala<r  ami  tare*  rlty  nearby.  Writ*  fur  ilrtall, 
ami  prire.  and  catalog  other  propertl**. 

GEO.  V.  VENABLE  &  CO. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 


COLONIAL  VIRCINIA  FARM 


Highway — II  tnlnutra  drive  rmm  Lym-hhurv 

ACREE    &   PECK.  INC. 
LYNCHBURG   VIRGINIA 


ATTRACTIVE  ESTATE  IN 

HUNTINC  SECTION  OF  VIRCINIA 

Colonial    home.    mixiVr.i  Improvement*. 


BUELL  FARM  ACENCY 

HERN00N.  FAIRFAX  COUNTY.  VIRGINIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SPORTSMEN 


Country  Home.  West  Chester :  Chester 
County's  best  fox  hunting  section :  few 
minutes  drive  to  the  leading  Hunt  Clubs 
of  Philadelphia  area.  Fifty-seven  acres, 
clean  land  in  grass,  fenced  and  cross 
fenced  with  posts  and  rails ;  running 
water  ind  shade  in  every  field. 
Stone  colonial  house  on  commanding 
location,  3  baths,  electricity,  oil  heat : 
modern  barn  for  hunters.  20  box  stalls, 
tack  room,  smith  shop,  kennels.  A  real 
home  tor  a  sportsman.  $40,000. 


I0SEPH  M  FRONEFIELD — Realtor 

Lincoln  Highway  Wayne,  Pennsylvania 

"'/  A-rr  a  farm  for  trery  buyer." 


Main  Line  Properties 


McMulun  &  McMullin 

1522  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
PENny packer  0495   


Residential  Properties  Along  the 
MAIN  LINE  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

EDWARD  E.  CULLEN.  3rd 
Bryn  Mawr  Trust  Building 
Bryn  Mawr.  Penna. 


275  ACRES  in  VIRGINIA  adjoining  WASHINGTON 

TTil«  rharmlng  «tnne  Colonial  residence  with  every  modern  ronrpnlenre; 
will  arrnminodate  a  Urge  family.  7  fireplaces,  beautiful  renter  hall 
with  qualm  -.airway.  4  hot  In.  nil  heal.  Large  fJue«(  home,  servant*' 
rotlng»'.  grri'iihiuni'  Pine  Ilnr^o  Hum,  r  I 'ling  triilN  flood  barn  for 
Yaluuhlt'  herd.  Hulling  Held*,  lively  brook  through  ample  woodlands. 
See  rolor  motion  picture*  of  thl.4  valuable  property  and  get  folder. 

COUNTRY  REALTY  AGENCY,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  N.  Y.  Mohawk  4-1434 

and 

L.  S.  SCOTT  CORP.     815—  13th  St.,  N  w      Wathington     National  4792 


ALBEMARLE 
COUNTY 

Close  to  University  of  Virginia  and 
Farmington  Country  Club.  35  acres, 
magnificent  views,  residence  with 
12  rooms  and  2  baths.  Usual  out- 
buildings. 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  request. 

The  L.  S.  Scott  Corporation 

H.  T.  Van  Nostrand.  Mgr. 

Charlottesville  Virginia 


GLOUCESTER  COUNTY 

25  acre  estate  on  beautiful  river  clone  to  (rood 
town  and  surrounded  by  very  desirable  neigh- 
lK>rn.  Attractive  1 4  room  house,  4  baths  and 
all  modern  conveniences.  Fine  shade,  shrub- 
bery and  fruit.  Price  reduced  to  $20,000. 
Write  for  full  detail-:  of  this  and  other  water- 
front properties  throughout  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Country. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART,  Jr. 

S16  N.  Charles  Street         Baltimore,  Md. 


VIRGINIA  ESTATE 

Cobbler  hunt  section.  Fauquier  Counry. 
Washington.  D.  C,  67  miles.  lO^S  acres. 
Large  stone  residence.  Lovely  lawn  &  shade  : 
1200  boxwood,  various  sizes.  Illustrated 
catalog.  Established  1899. 

ALLISON  &  YOUNG 


Fredericksburg 


Virginia 


at 


<  I  OSI  III  It  \  >I  WOK 

At  Timber  Lake,  near  Lynch- 
burg, Virginia.  Spacious  grounds; 
beautiful  old  boxwood  and  other 
shrubbery.  Colonial  brick  guest 
house.  64  acres,  fronting  high- 
way. Details  furnished. 

kl  VII  T.  I  O It II 

LI  v.llisi  RG  VIRGINIA 


Vlltf.lM  \ 


Nc.r  a  fa mou a  lUnch  Fine  springs— one  /,ithla 
Water,  said  to  be  the  best  In  the  state.  Near 
t'nlverslty  of  Va.— 177  acres,  fine  water.  Brick 
home.  Improvements.  Tiled  Kara  ire  Good  out- 
hldgs.  Pine  views.  Can  be  purchased  for  a 
limited  time  for  916,500. 

L.  C.  it  I  it  I 

17  ■.  42nd  St.,  NYC  Phone  Murray  Hill  2  2141 


COLONIAL  BRICK  HOUSE 

Lancaster  County,  Vs.,  1H  mile*  from 
Kappahannork  River,  bul!t  by  <*oI.  Richard 
Selden  (1748i,  2  utorlea.  9  room*,  2  hatha 
and  basement  (good  condition).  hand-Tarred 
woLKheork.  Tenant  hou«e  and  farm  build- 
ing*. 75  arreti.  $20,000.  RequrU  list  and 
map. 

LEONARD  SNIDER  UPlaU,  Marrl-aa 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Farm* 


Virginia  Welcomes  You 


York 
York 


North 
East 

Fast 
North 
North 
York 

(Write  for  Description 
J.ORRAINC  -  Law  Bldg 


County 
Gloucester 
Gloucester 
Mathews 
Mathews 
Mathews 
Mathews 
Mathews 
Gloucester 


Price 
tn.ooo 
S4.000 


S 1 1 . ooo 
1 1  S.OOO 
S 1  A,  SOO 

$40.  OCX) 
and  Photos) 
•  RICHMOND,  VA 


Kl  All  T.  FORD 


(Country  Estates) 


JA31ES  RIVER 
ESTATE 

near  the  mountains 
at  Lynchburg.  Vir- 
ginia. Income  pro- 
ducer. Boating, 
swimming  and  fish- 
ing. Delightful  home 
with  modern  im- 
provements. 

Price  SI 5,000 

Write  for  Details 

LYNCHBURG.  VA. 


Edward  Quigley 


There  has  been  so  much  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  twenty-seven  head  of  Guern- 
sey's that  Captain  Hugh  Barclayof  Doug- 
laston Manor  Farm  has  recently  brought  over 
from  the  Island,  that  you  have  undoubtedly 
heard  many  reports  of  them.  Louis  Merry- 
man  and  all  the  other  people  who  qualify  as 
experts  in  the  Guernsey  world  say  that  they 
are  a  wonderful  lot  of  cattle  with  great  uni- 
formity of  type,  and  if  their  pedigrees  are 
anything  to  judge  by,  they  are  bound  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally good  in  production.  Furthermore, 
a  number  of  them  have  dropped  some  unusu- 
ally fine  looking  calves,  and  the  Captain  is 
expecting  big  things  from  all  of  the  group. 
They  are  to  be  sold  at  auction  on  September 
eleventh,  and  should  be  completely  recovered 
from  their  hard  trip  from  abroad  long  before 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  been 
doing  so  nicely  up  at  Douglaston  Manor  that 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  in  top  shape  by  the 
time  that  you  read  this,  and  when  they  go 
out  among  the  Guernsey  breeders  of  the 
United  States,  we  can  assure  you  that  the 
breed  as  a  whole  will  benefit  greatly  thereby. 
It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  number  that 
will  turn  out  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well  as 
Batelles  Rose  who,  if  you  recall,  was  brought 
over  in  1910,  sold  for  $900,  and  six  of  whose 
progeny  brought  $105,000  in  one  sale. 

While  Captain  Barclay  is  renowned  for  his 
Guernsey  herd  which  now  numbers  210  head, 
it  is  doubtful  if  many  people  realize  how 
much  is  going  on  up  at  Douglaston  Manor, 
which  by  the  way  is  near  Pulaski  in  West- 
ern New  York  State.  There,  on  1000  acres, 
Capt.  Barclay  has  just  about  the  most  com- 
plete livestock  breeding  institution  that  you 
can  find  in  the  country.  Beside  the  cattle,  he 
has  a  herd  of  over  a  hundred  sheep,  fifty  or 
so  head  of  horses,  including  Belgians,  hunt- 
ers, saddle  horses,  and  some  cow  ponies  that 
he  has  brought  from  the  West  and  intends  to 
use  around  the  farm.  He  has  recently  built 
an  indoor  ring  in  conjunction  with  his  stable 
for  work  in  inclement  weather.  Poultry  is 
represented,  too,  and  next  to  the  Guernseys, 
the  flock  of  three  hundred  egg  average  Rhode 
Island  reds  that  has  been  doing  so  well  in 
egg-laying  contests  during  the  last  few  years 
is  nearest  to  the  Captain's  heart.  The  Cap- 
tain manages  the  farm  personally,  which  as 
you  can  well  imagine  is  a  man-sized  under- 
taking. The  fact  that  he  is  doing  a  good  job 
is  self-evident. 

HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP:  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  one  of  the  finest  modern  strains 


ON  THE 
COUNTRY 
ESTATE 

Edited  by 
GEORGE  TURRELL 


of  sheep,  the  Hampshire  Down,  was  arrived 
at  more  by  accident  than  otherwise.  They 
are  descendants  of  the  sheep  that  originally 
inhabited  the  South  Downs  from  which  they 
get  their  name.  A  breed,  that  in  spite  of  the 
scanty  herbage  of  these  chalk  lands  produced 
the  finest  of  mutton,  crossed  with  the  more 
hardy  but  coarse  wooled  Hampshires  of  the 
neighboring  district.  These  two  strains  over- 
lapped where  the  sparse  vegetation  of  the 
South  Downs  turned  into  the  more  luxuriant 
pastures  of  Hampshire  and  naturally  enough 
they  crossed  and  blended  together,  producing 
a  type  that  combined  the  best  qualities  of 
both.  It  was  much  larger  than  the  South 
Down,  more  prolific  and  with  greater  re- 
sistance to  disease,  and  matured  earlier  as 
well.  On  the  other  hand  it  produced  excellent 
mutton  and  much  finer  wool  than  the  original 
Hampshire.  Once  the  value  of  this  combina- 
tion was  discovered  it  was  merely  necessary 
for  the  farmers  of  Hampshire  to  continue  with 
these  crosses,  and  thus  in  the  course  of  events 
produce  the  modern  Hampshire  Down. 

One  of  the  most  ornamental  as  well  as 
profitable  additions  that  the  owner  of  a  coun- 
try estate  can  make  to  his  collection  of  live- 
stock is  a  flock  of  purebred  sheep.  They  fit 
into  the  scheme  of  things  on  most  estates  so 
well  that  we  are  surprised  more  people  don't 
have  them,  and  we  suggest  that  owners  who 
are  interested  in  livestock  as  a  hobby  or  other- 
wise seriously  consider  raising  a  flock  of  one 
of  the  other  of  the  more  productive  breeds. 
They  will  certainly  pay  for  themselves  and, 
if  handled  properly,  can  become  quite  profit- 
able. The  care  that  they  require  is  trifling 
compared  to  that  required  by  many  other 
domestic  animals.  There  seems  to  be  a  grow- 
ing shortage  of  wool  and  mutton  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  for  that  mat- 


ter. Even  where  cattle  are  the  mainstay,  sheep 
will  fit  in  well,  for  they  can  exist  on  pasturage 
on  which  any  other  animals  except  goats 
would  starve.  They  relish  briars  and  weeds 
and  practically  any  other  sort  of  vegetation 
except  mullein  and  horse  thistles.  Therefore 
they  can  be  pastured  on  land  that  is  unfit 
for  anything  else. 

PERUVIAN  AYRSHIRES:  One  of  the 

most  important  shipments  of  cattle  made  in 
recent  months  is  the  selection  by  the  Per- 
uvian government  of  fourteen  Ayrshire  bulls 
and  two  bred  heifers  from  the  Strathglass 
herd  of  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Chisholm  of  Port  Ches- 
ter and  from  Strathaven  Farm  herd  belonging 
to  A.  H.  Tryon  and  John  Cochrane.  The  se- 
lections were  made  by  Senor  Pedro  Reca- 
varren,  Director  of  Agriculture,  who  chose 
the  Ayrshire  breed  after  much  careful  study 
and  research  in  collaboration  with  other 
Peruvian  officials.  The  particular  bulls  that 
they  chose  for  this  order  represent  some  of 
the  choicest  bloodlines  of  the  breed  and  they 
will  be  shipped  to  various  Peruvian  experi- 
mental stations,  where  they  will  be  used  as 
the  basis  of  a  government  program  for  im- 
proving the  dairy  stock  of  that  country.  This 
is  quite  a  compliment  to  the  Ayrshire  breed 
and  especially  those  produced  in  this  country, 
for  several  of  the  bulls  will  be  transported  in- 
land to  the  Andes  plateau  which  rises  to  the 
altitude  of  approximately  12,000  feet.  At 
this  high  altitude  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
cattle  lacking  in  inherent  vigor  and  constitu- 
tion to  fail  to  reproduce.  Consequently  only 
cattle  possessing  unusually  hardy  qualities 
are  suitable. 

As  we  predicted  a  month  or  so  ago  the 
dispersal  sale  of  the  Broadacres  Horse  Farm 
was  a  tremendous  success.  It  was  truly  one 
of  the  greatest  saddle  horse  sales  ever  held 
in  this  country,  and  the  crowd  of  well  over 
three  thousand  buyers  and  watchers  that 
came  from  eighteen  states  was  an  indication 
of  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Fox  is  held  by 
the  horse  people  of  the  country.  They  knew 
that  he  had  only  the  best  on  his  farm  and 
that  whatever  they  bought  would  be  well 
worth  the  price.  The  spirited  bidding 
brought  the  total  price  of  the  forty-two 
horses  up  to  $35,135,  making  an  average  of 
$812.75  which  is  something  you  don't  hear 
of  very  often  these  days.  Of  course  the 
great  stallion  Anglo  Peavine  9338  created 
the  greatest  sensation.  Not  only  did  his 
get  bring  unusually  high  prices  and  cause 
much  favorable  comment— there  was  quite 
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You  Too  Can  Breed  Young  Stock  Like  This 

Provided  You  Have  The  Right 


FOUNDATION 


4 


rhcre  Will  Be  Sold  At  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  SEPTEMBER  11th,  At 
DOUGLASTON  MANOR  FARM 

PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 

A  complete  importation  of  purebred  Guernsey  females  representing  an  unusual  offering  of  type 
and  potential  production.  Many  of  these  animals  have  large  A.  R.  Records  and  are  ready  for 
the  show  ring 

This  importation  is  augmented  by  I  ">  additional  cows  from  our  own  herd,  Federal  Accredited 
and  Negative  to  Bangs  Disease. 


DOIUAMON 


MANOR  ag^  F  ARM 


•MASaj.  NtW  VOW 


Visitors  .ire  cordially  welcome.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  our  herd. 
Write    For    SALE  CATALOGUE 


Bryn  Mawr 
Horse  Show 

Hound  Show 


at  BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

Sept.  22,  2J.  24,  25,  19J7— 41st  Annual  Exhibition 

i  \t  a  I  I  NT  PRIZES  IN  EVERY  class 

Send  for  Prize  List. 

Sr  Gkorc;e  Bund.  Secretary      270  So.  Fifteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


High-Class  Saddle  Horses  and  Hunters 

Have  large  selection  of  both  three 
and  five  gaited  saddle  horses,  and 
more  hunters  that  have  had  one  to 
two  years  experience,  with  manners 
and  dispositions  suitable  for  either 
ladies  or  gentlemen,  than  have  had  at 
any  one  time  in  years. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see 
horses  let  me  know  your  requirements, 
if  think  have  any  that  will  suit  you, 
will  send  photos  with  full  description. 

Will  ship  horse  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  guarantee  as  represented, 
if  purchaser  should  find  different  after 
week's  trial  will  refund  money  and 
pay  transportation  both  ways. 

References:  The  Live  Stock  Na- 
tional Bank.  The  Drovers  National 
Bank,  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  & 
Transit  Co.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

HARRY  McNAIR     Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


FLASHLIGHT 

Chestnut  fielding  fi  years,  16-2.  sired  by  Flash 
Rork  and  out  of  a  Half-b.-ed  Mare.  Been  hunted 
one  season,  excellent  horse  in  a  field,  safe  con- 
sistent jumper,  good  manners. 


ATTEND  THE  GREAT  NATIONAL 
PERCHERON  HORSE  SHOW 

(and  National  Dairy  Show) 

Are  you  looking  for  big  horses  that  are  show  animals,  work  stock,  money- 
makers? Buy  them  at  the  NATIONAL  PERCHERON  SHOW— Oct.  9  to  16. 
Ohio  Slate  Fair  grounds.  Columbus.  400  top  Percherons  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  largest  Percheron  centers  in  the  U.  S.  Priced  1500  to  $5,000,  some  lower, 
some  higher,  depending  upon  age,  breeding,  show  record.  On  exhibit  will  be 
100  pairs  of  matched  teams  of  mares,  broke  to  work;  also  colts,  breeding 
stallions,  blacks,  greys— MANY  FOR  SALE.  Don't  miss  this  show. 
WRITE,  describing  what  you  want  to  buy  and  ask  for  the  64-page  booklet 
which  tells  all  about  the  big  show,  all  about  its  unusual  features  never  pre- 
sented before.  This  booklet  includes  a  history  of  the  Percheron  and  75  new 
pictures  of  the  finest  animals  of  the  breed.  Every  lover  of  horses  will  want 
one.  Sent  free  on  request. 

PERCHERON  HORSE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

E.  McFarland,  Sec'y.,  U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago 
Dept.  13 
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August,  1937 


MORVEN  STUD 

Charlottesville,  Virginia 

(Charles  A.  Stone  and  Whitney  Stone) 

H  ill  Sell  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  Thursday,  August  5th 

16  Thoroughbred  Yearlings 
by  SIR  GALLAHAD  III,  GALLANT  FOX,  THE  SCOUT, 
1)1  A  VOLO,  JACOPO,  STIMULUS,  PETEE-WRACK  and  SUN  EDWIN 


Bay  Colt  by  GALLANT  FOX — BONNE  ETOILE  by  WRACK. 


Three-fourths  brother  to  stake  winners  BONGO  and  BONSOIR,  half- 
brother  to  the  winners  SCOUT  ON,  STEPPING  SISTER,  CLACK  and 

JEUNE  ETOILE. 

BONNE  ETOILE  is  sister  to  FAIR  STAR  (Selima  Stakes,  etc.)  and 
half-sister  to  HIGH  QUEST  (Preakness,  etc.). 

The  second  dam,  ETOILE  FILANTE.  by  FAIR  PLAY  is  sister  to 

CHATTERTON,  etc. 


From  Morven  Stud  in  recent  years  have  come  BLUE  SHEEN,  MISS 
DOLPHIN,  NATION'S  TASTE,  VANDERPOOL,  LIGHTNING 
BOLT,  BACKGAMMON,  CAMBAL,  BONGO,  SAND  WRACK,  etc. 


YEP, 
LAMENESS 
ALL  GONE! 


Horses  can't  tell  you 
what  relief  Absorbine 
brings.  But  they  can 
show  you  by  the  way  they  work. 
Nothing  like  it  for  sprains,  strains, 
swellings.  Never  blisters — never  re- 
moves hair.  And  horse  can  work 
while  you  use  it.  Great  antiseptic 
for  cuts,  boils,  sores.  J2.50  at  all 
druggists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc., 
Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Fresh  crushed  oats 

(NOT  GROUND) 

THOROUGHLY  CLEANED 

That's  the  feed  your  horses  need  and  should  have! 

Oats  Crushed  or  Rolled  just  before  feeding  are  easily  chewed,  digested 
and  assimilated. 

The  GIBSON  OAT  CRUSHER 
also  takes  out  all  dust,  weed  seeds, 
slivers,  and  coarse  pieces  that  inflame 
the  digestive  tracts,  and  throw  the 
animals  off  their  feed. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Compari- 
son of  Whole  Oat  and  Crushed  Oat 
Feeding. 

GIBSON  OAT  CRUSHER  CO. 

MFRS. 

332  So.  MICHIGAN  AVE. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
55  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 


a  stir  when  a  yearling  stallion 
brought  $2,900,  and  a  yearling  filly 
$2,250 — but  when  he  was  led  out 
everyone  rose  to  their  feet  and  ap- 
plauded. During  the  bidding  there 
was  much  concern  among  native 
Missourians  that  he  might  leave 
the  state,  for  some  outsiders  stuck 
to  the  very  last  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  get  him  no  matter  how 
high  the  price  rocketed.  However 
Charles  P.  Noell  of  St.  Louis 
stayed  the  longest  and  finally 
Anglo  Peavine  was  his  for  $7,800, 
thus  saving  the  day  for  his  native 
state. 

While  all  horse  people  regret  the 
fac.t  that  Porter  Fox  had  found  it 
necessary  to  close  out  Broadacres 
Farm,  we  have  recently  learned 
some  good  news.  Welch  Greenwell 
who  was  responsible  for  the  state 
of  perfection  that  was  always 
maintained  at  Broadacres  while  he 
was  manager,  past  master  at  train- 
ing and  conditioning  young  horses, 
stallions,  and  brood  mares,  has 
bought  the  farm,  lock  stock  and 
barrel,  and,  is  going  to  carry  on  at 
the  old  stand.  As  everyone  knows 
this  will  mean  that  as  soon  as  he 
gets  things  under  way  there  will 
be  a  new  crop  of  stars  at  Broad- 
acres. He  has  already  acquired 
some  finished  three  and  five-gaited 
show  horses  which  are  being  put 
through  his  famous  training  course 
in  preparation  for  the  ring.  He  has 
some  fine  brood  mares  in  foal  to 
Anglo  Peavine  and  Silver  Flame, 
and  some  yearlings,  two-year-olds 
and  three-year-olds.  There  is  little 


PRESERVE  LEATHER 

THE  NEW,  EASY  WAY 

Saddlery,  luggage,  footwear, 
sports  equipment,  upholstery — 
all  leather  articles  of  any  color 
or  finish — look  better  and  last 
longer  when  Lexol-treated. 
Now  it's  easy  to  keep  leather 
fit  with  almost  no  effort,  and 
safe  from  greasy  feel  or  dan- 
ger of  staining  clothing.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Lexol  or  send 
25c  for  2  oz.,  $1.00 
for  full  pint  to 
Martin  Dennis 
Co.,  861  Summer 
Ave.,  Newark,  N. 
J.  Dependable 
Products  Since 
1893. 

USE  LEXOL 


PONIES 

Shetland  and  larger  ponies. 
Gentle,  well  broken,  ideal 
for  children.  We  guaran- 
tee satisfaction — all  ponies 
are  sold  on  two  weeks' 
trial. 


TORREYA  FARM 

CLINTON  CORNERS 
Dutchess  County  New  York 
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Buy 

WW  RACES — ENJOY  HUNTING 


IRISH  11  RED 
THOROUGHBREDS,  HUNTERS 
WD 

SHOW  JUMPERS 
ARE  FAMOUS  THE  WO  RED  OVER 


£Buij  <3io*ises  in  Steiand 

Issued  by 

The  Bloodstock  Breeders  Association  of  Ireland 
60  Lower  Mount  Street.  Dublin 


BONES 


e  HijT«;i.im: 


What  is  more  important  than  a  .sturdy,  sound  hone  structure?  You  tan  breed 
for  bone — but  you  must  feed  for  bone  too. 

71ie  essential  minerals,  calcium  and  phosphorus  and  vitamin  I) — in  adequate 
amounts,  help  to  build  sturdy-boned  foals  into  healthy,  sound  horses  with  good 
substance.  Natural  feeds  are  often  deficient  in  calcium  and  phosphorus.  Horses 
must  net  these  minerals  from  some  supplementary  source.  Sunshine  is  a  variable 
and  often  an  undefendable  source  of  ultra-violet  rays.  That  is  why  a  supple- 
mentary source  of  this  vitamin  should  be  used. 

In  Vionate  you  get  an  abundance  of  calcium  and  phosphorus.  Its  use  will  help 
prevent  weak  legs  and  tendons,  narrow  chests  and  similar  ailments — signs  of 
hone  weaklings.  Vionate  also  provides  other  necessities  to  build  sound  horses — 
vitamins  H  and  Ci,  iodine  and  iron — to  improve  natural  appetite  and  condition. 
Vionate's  vitamin  F.  assists  normal  reproduction. 

Morses  need  vitamin  I)  to  make  calcium  and  phosphorus  available  for  sturdy, 
resilient,  bony  frameworks!  f-xadol-A  is  rich  in  this  vitamin  and  is  guaranteed 
to  contain  HO  vitamin  I)  units  (or  more) — plus  2100  units  (or  more)  of 
vitamin  A,  U.S. P.  XI  per  gram.  An  abundance  of  vitamin  A  is  necessary  for 
growth,  health  and  resistance  to  influenza,  colds,  pneumonia  and  similar 
diseases.  It  also  helps  to  stimulate  appetite  and  reproduction,  and  to  prevent 
eye  troubles,  like  night  blindness. 

Use  Vionate  and  Kxadol-A.  Assist  your  foals  to  develop  strong  bones,  good 
legs  and  stamina  that  will  stand  the  strain  of  training  and  track.  Send  for  a  trial 
order  today.  Use  the  coupon. 

EXADOL • A 

HIGH    POTENCY    VITAMIN    A  &  D  OIL 

Vionate  .,  

AND    VITAMIN  CONCENTRATE 


E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS,  745  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  C  L  8 

Veterinary  and  Animal  heeding  Products  Division 

□  Send  FREE  BOOKLET  on  feeding  of  horses 

□  Send  _  pounds  of  Squibb  Vionate  at  $  per  pound 

□  Send  gallons  of  Squibb  Exadol-A  at  S   per  gallon 

(One  gallon  of  oil  lasts  approximately  the  same  time  as  10  lbs.  of  Vionate) 

Vionate  Prices         (Check  sizes  wanted  below)         hxadol-A  Prices 

10  lbs  $  .50  per  lb.  1  gal.  tin   $2.75  per  gal. 

30  lbs  45  per  lb.  4 — 1  gal.  tins   2.60  per  gal. 

100  lbs  40  per  lb.  8 — 1  gal.  tins   2.50  per  gal. 


Name  ._ 
Address.. 


SQJJIBB   


A    NAME    YOU    CAN  TRUST 
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BROWN  SWISS— The  Ideal  Cow  For  The  Country  Estate 


Forebears  pastured  for  generations  on  rocky 
Alpine  slopes  have  given  the  Brown  Swiss  a  unique 
legacy:  sturdy  health,  stubborn  resistance  to  disease, 
and  the  ability  to  produce  large  quantities  of  milk 
and  butter  on  grass  alone.  These  valuable  and 
practical  qualities  are  fast  bringing  this  majestic 
cow  to  the  fore  as  America's  most  popular  breed 
for  the  gentleman  farmer. 


NERO'S  ROWE  J.  B., 


Reg.  No.  33203 


He  was  the  1st  prize  bull-calf  at  The  National 
Dairy  Show  and  Dairy  Cattle  Congress  last  year 
and  won  Junior  Champion  honors  at  the  latter 
show!  He  is  typical  of  the  off-spring  we  are  getting 
from  our  sire  Suydam's  Nero,  Registration  15599. 

Look  for  Nero's  Rowe  and  others  from 
our    herd    at   the    major    fairs    this  year. 


ROWE  B.  METCALF,  Owner 


JUDD'S  BRIDGE  FARMS 
NEW  MILFORD,  CONN. 


GEORGE  W.  DeVOE.  Manager 


,  Let  Your  Cattle 

Salt  Themselves 


It  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
cow  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does 
not  keep  them  in  the  best  condition. 
Play  safe  by  giving  them. 

Keystone  Compressed  Pure  or 
Medicated  Salt  Bricks 
in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the 
cow  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
2  Lent  Ave.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Feed  CHAPIN  GAME  BIRD  KERNELS  START  ALL  AND  GROW  ALL 

There  are  thou- 
sands of  young 
game  birds  all 
over  the  country 
being  fed  Chapin 
Kernels. 

One  group  of 
7000  chicks  were 
raised  to  two 
weeks  with  the 
small  loss  of  less 
than  one  and  one 
half  percent. 

You  will  have 
the  best  results 
when  feeding 
Chapin  Game 

Malayan  Crested  Fireback  owned  by  Frank  Buck  Bird  Kernels 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  on  Kernels. 
Chapin  &  Company      Dept.  C.  L.       Hammond,  Indiana 


Mark  your 

PRIZE 
WINNERS 
with 


Dana  Horn  Chains 

Convenient,  Permanent 
and  Attractive 


Show  and  Stable 
Halters — Cow  Blankets 

Bull  Staffs,  Rings,  etc.,  every- 
thing for  the  showman.  New, 
complete  CATALOG  on  request. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO. 

106  Main  St.,  W.  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


America's 
Finest  Stable  Fixtures 

Because  of  the  skilled  craftsmanship, 
careful  selection  of  materials  and  in- 
ventive genius  which  go  into  their 
making,  Starline  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  etc.,  are  recog- 
nized as  America's  Finest  Stable  Fix- 
tures. This  is  why  the  finer  stables 
are  Starline  equipped.  Interesting 
literature  sent  free  on  request. 

Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  814,  Harvard,  111. 


STAR  LI  N  E 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Quail,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


A  remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion. Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  I  .  S.  A. 


G.   D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 

"Everything 
in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a 
Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the 
House  and 
Porch 

Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Wa- 
terway 

Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and 
Aviary 

Birds    for   the    Game  Preserve 
and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feed* 
1  am  the  Oldest  established  and  largest  ex- 
clusive   dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in 
America  and  have  on  hand  the  most  exten- 
sive stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 
Darien  Connecticut 


CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK 

IN  SEASON 
DUCK    E  G.G  S  —  DUCKLINGS 
TURKEY    EGGS  —  POULTS 


Bronze  and  Wild  Turkeys 
Grey  Mallard  Ducks 
Ring  Neck  and  Mutant  Pheasants 
• 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

Newtown  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Tel.  Newtown  340 


doubt  but  that  Broadacres  will  once  more  be  the  leading  horse 
breeding  establishment  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  that  Welch 
Greenwell  will  become  one  of  the  foremost  breeders  of  the  country. 

HOLSTEINS:  During  the  past  two  years  the  monthly  reports  of 
herds  on  test  in  New  York  state  dairy  herd  improvement  associa- 
tions have  often  relerred  to  a  Holstein-Friesian  herd  belonging  to 
what  was  known  as  the  "Sam  Smith"  farm,  but  no  one  knew  until 
recently  the  real  name  of  the  owner.  It  was  finally  disclosed  that  this 
splendid  herd  belongs  to  Owen  D.  Young,  who  has  become  intensely 


interested  in  cattle  records  and  performance  and  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  records  and  history  of  his  own  cattle  back  through 
many  generations.  Practicability  is  the  keynote  of  his  farm,  which  is 
up  in  Van  Hornesville  in  New  York  State  and  he  has  instructed  his 
manager,  J.  M.  Beirmeister  a  Cornell  graduate,  not  to  have  anything 
on  the  farm  that  any  ordinary  farmer  could  not  adopt  for  his  own 
use.  It  is  not  a  hobby  farm  or  just  a  plaything  by  any  means;  and 
Mr.  Beirmeister  says  that  when  the  finishing  touches  are  put  on  the 
enterprise  any  farmer  can  apply  their  principles  and  in  a  dozen  years 
achieve  the  same  success  that  has  taken  them  thirty. 


*  DOC  STAKS  * 

MORRIS   I  ESSEX    .   .   KATONAM    .   .   WESITORT  .  .  REMSON 
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With  the  first  half  of  the  spring  and 
summer  series  of  outdoor  dog  shows 
ended,  a  brief  recapitulation  finds 
them,  both  individually  and  collectively,  to 
have  been  the  biggest,  best,  and  most  suc- 
Cessful  of  any  similar  period  in  kennel 
annals.  More  exhibitors  showed  a  greater 
number  of  dogs:  the  attendance  was  larger; 
the  quality  of  the  exhibits  higher;  and  the 
competition  closer  than  ever  before.  Of 
course,  the  chief  reason  for  this  is  the  nation- 
wide, ever-growing  interest  in  pure-bred 
dogs.  But  there  are  other  potent  factors  for 
this  rising  popularity,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  greater  consideration 
accorded  exhibitors  in  various  ways  and 
especially  in  the  increase  of  prize  money. 
The  majority  of  shows  have  enlarged  their 
cash  offerings  so  that  exhibitors  have  had 
the  opportunity  not  only  to  get  back  their 
entry  fees  but  also  to  realize  a  sufficient 
profit  to  defray  other  expenses  of  exhibiting, 
according  to  the  merit  of  their  dogs. 

The  outstanding  leader  of  this  series,  the 
largest  dog  show  in  America  and  the  greatest 
outdoor  canine  classic  in  the  world,  is  the 
Morris  and  Essex  fixture  sponsored  by  Mrs. 
M.  Hartley  Dodge.  This  year's  renewal 
numbered  4104  dogs,  a  checked  10,000 
motor  vehicles,  and  estimated  50,000  attend- 
ance, and  the  employment  of  600  persons  in 
the  preparation  and  completion  of  the  show. 
The  cost  of  the  event  is  estimated  at  $50,- 
000,  not  including  the  additional  prize 
money  and  trophies  offered  by  specialty 
clubs.  The  club  itself  offered  $20,000  in 
cash  prizes  and  263  trophies  to  be  won  out- 


right. This,  of  course,  is  the  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  our  present  day  outdoor  dog  show. 
Two  other  shows  of  the  series  exceeded  the 
thousand  dog  mark  while  the  majority 
registered  upward  of  seven  hundred  d.gs, 
whereas  only  a  few  years  ago  an  event  was 
considered  to  be  of  major  proportions  if  five 
hundred  dogs  were  entered.  This  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  tremendous  advance  of  the 
exhibition  of  pure-bred  dogs  at  outdoor 
shows  in  America. 

KATONAH.  Staged  on  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  T.  Whitney  Blake  at  Katonah,  N.  Y. 
and  under  the  energetic  chairmanship  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt,  the  fifth 
annual  show  of  the  North  Westchester  Ken- 
nel Club  with  1057  dogs  made  an  over- 
whelming bid  for  popularity  and  attained 
its  greatest  size,  in  which  respect  it  also 
exceeded  all  other  shows  of  the  season  ex- 
cept Madison,  and  will  probably  rate  second 
largest  outdoor  event  of  the  year.  The  venue, 
a  high,  level  hilltop,  overlooking  the  vast 
expanse  of  Cross  River  Reservoir,  elsewhere 
surrounded  by  rolling  countryside  and  the 
Catskills  in  the  dim  distance,  was  one  of 
surpassing  scenic  splendor,  while  the  imme- 
diate offerings  were  excellent  judging, 
abounding  hospitality,  comfort  and  con- 
venience for  exhibitors.  Surely  it  was  a  show 
of  exceeding  beauty  and  entertainment  and 
to  be  vividly  remembered  when  next  year's 
renewal  rolls  round.  It,  therefore,  seemed 
appropriate  that  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge, 
sponsor  of  the  foremost  outdoor  fixture  at 
Madison  where  the  famous  Giralda  dogs  are 


Krai  iounly  willilirld  from  <  ornpelition,  should 
leac  h  ;i  record  with  her  ringater*,  the  tier- 
ni.iii  Shepherd  Dog,  Ch,  hewet  v.  d.  Star 
renbiirg;  Pointer,  Ch.  Naneollelh  MarquU; 
and  bloodhound,  Ch.  Brigadier  of  Keynal- 
toti,  winning  the  working,  s|torting  and 
hound  groups,  rvs\m  lively ;  and  lite  first 
named  was  best  in  show.  Never  before  .ii 
so  large  a  show  lias  in  Ii  i  weeping  series 
of  successes  been  scored  by  cine  exhibitor. 

REST  IN  SHOW.  In  the  climactic:  cm 
lest  hewet,  a  model  made,  mannered  and 
moving  dog,  besides  defeating  his  two 
famous  kennelmates,  included  two  others  of 
only  a  little-  less  renown,  namely,  Mrs.  I,.  W. 
Honney's  (  how,  Tally  Ho  black  Imagi  ol 
Storm,  best  in  show  winner  at  the  recent 
Cedarhurst  event,  and  Maurice  Pollak's 
in  .itional  Scottish  Terrier  puppy  bitch. 
Marlu  Milady,  best  terrier  at  Madison, 
Weslport,  and  best  of  breed  at  the  Scottish 
Terrier  specially  show.  Altogether  this 
quintet  composed  one  of  the  finest  fields 
ever  seen  in  the  final  fray  at  any  show.  Fol- 
lowing Dewet  in  working  dogs  were  Mrs. 
Lewis  Koesler's  Old  Knglish  Sheepdog,  Mer- 
riedip  Master  Pantaloons;  Harold  Palmedo's 
Poxcr,  Ch.  torso  v.  Irai  her  Was^erfal;  and 
Mrs.  F.  V.  Crane's  Great  Pyrenees,  Ch. 
Fstat  D'Argeles  of  Basquaeric.  Marquis,  a 
twenty-six  time  best  in  show  winner,  flashed 
his  stunning  style  to  top  sporting  dogs  over 
H.  F.  Stiegerwald's  Fnglish  Setter,  Ch.  Lady 
Belle  of  Stagboro;  Mrs.  Leonard  Buck's 
Cocker  Spaniel,  My  Own  Ladysman;  and 
Jordan  Farm  Kennels'  Irish  Setter,  Ch. 
Jordan  Farm  Lady. 

OTHER  WINNERS.  Brigadier,  of  mel- 
ancholy countenance,  magnificent  type,  and 
the  best  of  his  breed  ever  seen  in  America, 
headed  hounds  followed  by  L.  J.  Murr's 
Borzoi,  Ch.  Otrava  of  Romanhoff;  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Greiss'  Greyhound,  Flornell  Kingson; 
and  Windholme  Kennels'  Whippet,  Stencil 
of  Meander.  Black  Image,  following  the  trail 
of  his  famous  sire,  Ch.  P'ar  Land  Thunder- 
storm, won  non-sporting  dogs,  and  his  ken- 
nelmate,  the  English  champion  Dalmatian, 
Poulton  Faloudeh,  was  a  strong  second  over 
the  remaining  contenders.  Milady,  an  in- 
tensely typical  puppy,  repeated  her  Madi- 
son and  Westport  victories  by  topping 
terriers  over  such  noted  winners  as  S.  M. 
Stewart's  Airedale,  Ch.  Aislaby  Joceline  of 
Shelterock,  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Bondy's  Wire, 
Croyland  Chantress,  the  late  Crufts  best  in 
show  winner.  Mrs.  V.  Matta's  Pomeranian, 
Ch.  Little  Sahib,  handily  headed  toys  but 
because  of  sudden  illness  was  unable  to 
appear  for  best  in  show.  Altogether  the 
groups  presented  a  truly  wonderful  assem- 
blage of  canine  champions. 

WESTPORT.  Dedicated  as  a  memorial  to 
its  founder,  Lindsley  Tappin  who  died  two 
months  before  the  fifth  annual  show  of  the 
Longshore  Kennel  Club,  held  on  the  beauti- 
ful grounds  of  the  Longshore  Beach  and 
Country  Club  at  Westport,  Conn.,  with  858 
dogs,  was  the  biggest  and  best  show  in  the 
history  of  this  fixture  and  a  fitting  tribute 
to  one  who  was  long  a  foremost  figure  in  the 
fancy  and  a  splendid  sportsman.  Taking  over 
the  managerial  reins  relinquished  by  her 
late  husband  as  president,  Mrs.  Tappin,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  other  prominent 
women  fanciers,  gave  a  remarkable  demon- 
stration of  just  what  the  ladies  can  do  in 
staging  a  splendid  show  with  very  little  time 
at  their  disposal.  Best  in  show  was  awarded 
to  Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt's  home-bred 
Poodle,  Ch.  Blakeen  Jung  Frau.  almost  a 
replica  of  her  celebrated  sire.  Ch.  Xunsoe 
Due  de  la  Terrace,  but  cast  in  slightly 
smaller,  finer  form  as  is,  of  course,  befit- 
ting femininity.  And  opposing  her  in  the 
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PROTECT  YOUR 


DOG  from 

skin  troubles 
. . . feed  him 
Fleischmann's 


Your  dog  needs  vita- 
mins— as  a  part  of  his 
regular  daily  diet,  to  prevent  skin 
irritation  and  itching. 

Deficiency  in  needed  vitamin  sub- 
stances is  corrected  easily  and  safely  by 
Fleischmann's  Irradiated  Dry  Yeast. 

Protect  your  dog !  Give  him  the  vi- 
tamins he  needs  for  full  vigor,  health! 
A  teaspoonful  of  Fleischmann's 
Irradiated  Dry  Yeast 
for  Dogs  at  each  meal!  [ 

25*,  50<,  85f,  $3.50.    Sold  • 
at  pet,  department,  sport-  ( 
Inft  goods,  feed,  seed,  drug- 
stores.   If  your  dealer 
hasn't  It,  write  Standard 
Brands   Inc.,  Dept.  CL-8  ; 
595  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  C.  I 


•  Hot  weather  brings  skin  troubles.  Here's 
how  to  keep  your  dog  happy :  •  Keep  him 
clean  outside  with  Sergeant's  Skip-Flea  Soap. 
Guaranteed  to  kill  fleas  and  lice.  •  Keep 
trim  clean  inside.  Watch  his  diet.  Tone  up  his 
system  with  Sergeant's  Condition  Pills. 

Sergeant's  Sarcoptic  Mange  Medicine 
soothes  the  skin  and  destroys  parasites.  Sold 
by  Drug  and  Pet  Stores.  Ask  them  for  a  FREE 
copy  of  Sergeant's  Dog  Book  on  the  care  of 
dogs,  or  write  : 
POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
1450  W.  Broad  Street  •  Richmond,  Virginia 


Sergeant's 

DOC  MEDICINES 


THE  HWDY  GROOM  KIT 

rOD  ALWAYS  WANTED 

This  new  Q/uadine  Jr.  One-Hand  Spray  Set  makes  it  so 
easy  to  assure  summer  comfort  for  yourself  and  your 
dog.  Kills  and  repels  flies,  mosquitoes,  fleas,  wood  ticks, 
chiggers  —  soothes  their  bites  on  human  or  dog.  Com- 
pact. Complete.  Always  ready.  Easily  carried. 
Special  All.-  i-DeVQbisJ  SI  50  one-hand  dog  sprayer  and 
a  bottle  of  Quddine  both  U, 
$1.50  at  vour  dealer  s  c 
pOStpKid  from 


Sporting  dogs  need  this  complete,  perfectly  balanced 
ration.  It  puts  them  in  gTeat  condition  .  .  helps 
them  work  longer,  harder,  better,  .  .  and  for  pets 

it  is  "tops". 

WAYNE  DOG  FOOD 


 MAIL  THIS  TODAY  

■   Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

\  Please  send  me  a  free  sample  of  Wayne  Dog 
I  Food 

\  Name   


I  Addres 


TWO  CHAMPIONS  For  Sale — AIREDALES 

One  Male — One  Female 

Good  Show  Dogs 
Excellent  Companions 
also 

Several  Beautiful  Puppies 
• 

AT  STUD: 
English  and  American 
Ch.  WALNUT  CHALLENGER 


Frederic  H.  Hoe,  Owner 

For  Particulars  and  Stud  Cards  address 

LEONARD  BRUMBY 
Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Hicksville  815 


PUGS 

At  Stud  and  For  Sale 
UDALIA  KENNELS 


Litchfield,  Conn. 


Tel.  562 


LAKELAND  TERRIERS 

IMPORTED  STOCK 

PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

PAULINE  ARNOLD  WHITE 

SPRINGDALE  CONNECTICUT 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

3  male  puppies.  $50-$65,  and  4  females, 
three  grown  and  have  won  blue  ribbons. 
Due  to  exceptional  smart  lines  and  per- 
sonality, we  prefer  selling  for  companions. 
$65  and  $125  includes  spaying  charges. 

MRS.  C.  H.  HORSTMANN 

Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.     (Route  10)    Whippany.  N.J. 


Gives  his  coat  a  "dog  show" 
sheen,  his  hair  a  silky  soft- 
ness. Leaves  him  spotless, 
tree  from  doggy  odors.  Kills 
fleas.  Oils  away  skin  dry- 
ness; checks  itching.  For 
the  greater  comfort  and 
beauty  it  gives,  always 
bathe  him  with  Pulvex  6- 
Use.  Costs  less;  a  50c  cake 
outlasts  2  ordinary  cakes. 
At  pet,  drug,  dept.  stores. 


FEELS 
BETTER 
LOOKS 
BETTER 

...If  washed 
with  the  6  Use 
dog  soap  that 
OILS 
TONES 
CLEANS 
GROOMS 
KILLS  FLEAS 
DEODORIZES 


PULVEX 


1e3 


DOGSOAP 


IRISH  SETTERS 

Decorate,  Companionize  and  Protect  Your  Estate 
With  a  Real  Dog 
Champion  bench  and  field  stock 
3-mo.  old  puppies ;  immunized  for  distemper 
$25.00  to  $50.00 

DUCHESS  KENNELS 

316  Draper  Ave.       Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FRED  McCONAGHIE,  Mgr. 

STAMFORD  CONN. 


BARMERE  BOXERS 


-I  We  offer  choice  puppies 
;   and    young   dugs   of  the 
'    highest  quality  from  world 
famous    imported  stock. 

Barmere  Kennels 

Mrs.    Hostetter  Young, 
Owner 

Cedarhurst.  L.  I..   N.  Y. 
Tel.  Cedarhurst  4519 


SALUKIS 
SCHIPPERKES 

Probably  the  largest 
collection  of  Salukis  in 
theuorld.  Best  strains. 

DIAMOND  HILL  KENNELS 
Edward  K.  Aldrich,  Jr. 

Route  No  II  MarnilleR  F  D) 

GRANT  MILlS,  • 
CUMBERLAND.  R  I 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  from 
Winning  Stock 
For  Sale 

Woodland  Farm  Kennels 


TkutetCt  tiud  until  a 

DOG  ANCHOR 


Curb  your  canine's  roam-  «As*  s|  2) 
ing  spirit.  DOG  ANCHOR  0  *M  % 
keeps  him  safe  at  home. 
Simply  drive  shaft  in  ground 
— effective  for  big  and  little 
dogs.  Long  rustproof  chain- 
leash  with  swivel  clips  will 
not  tangle.  C.O.D.  or  send 
$1.25  (KIDDIE  ANCHOR 
for  children  .  .  .  $1.00). 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

NewEnplandBoltCo..Inc. 

4lBowdoinSt.,Everett,Mass. 


closing  contest  were  Mrs.  M. 
Hartley  Dodge's  German  Shep- 
herd Dog,  Ch.  Dewet  v.  d.  Starren- 
burg;  Mrs.H.T.Vanlngen'sCocker 
Spaniel,  Ch.  Tommy  Tucker  VI; 
Maurice  Pollak's  Scottish  Terrier, 
Marlu  Milady;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Greiss' 
Greyhound,  Flornell  Kingson;  and 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Quigley's  Pekingese, 
Ch.  Van's  Panzee  of  Orchard  Hill, 
winners  of  the  working,  sporting, 
terrier,  hound,  and  toy  groups. 

Jung  Frau  led  non-sporting 
dogs  with  Mrs.  L.  W.  Bonney's 
sensational  home-bred  Chow,  Tal- 
ly Ho  Black  Image  of  Storm,  and 
imported  Dalmatian,  Poulton  Fa- 
loudeh,  beating  out  the  balance 
of  the  field.  Dewet,  the  indicated 
runner-up  for  best  in  show,  won 
working  dogs  over  Barmere  Ken-i 
nels'  Bastel  v.  Elbufer  of  Bar- 
mere;  Mrs.  F.  V.  Crane's  Great 
Pyrenees,  Estat  D'Argeles  of  Bas- 
quaerie,  and  Waseeka  Kennels' 
Corgi  Lisaije  Ratte.  Tommy 
Tucker  was  at  his  best  to  win 
sporting  dogs  over  Mrs.  Cheever 
Porter's  Irish  Setter,  Ch.  Milson 
O'Boy,  dozen  times  best  in  show 
winner;  Henry  Perry's  English 
Setter,  Ch.  Sadeyes,  and  Mrs.  E. 
R.  Hilts'  Springer  Spaniel,  Ch. 
Worthen  Suspense  of  Millstream. 
The  order  in  a  torrid  terrier  group 
was  Milady;  John  Mulcahy's 
Kerry,  Bumble  Bee  of  Delwin; 
W.  L.  Lewis  Wire,  Glynhir  Gol- 
den; and  S.  M.  Stewart's  Airedale, 
Ch.  Aislaby  Joceline  of  Shelterock. 
Kingson  was  fortunate  to  win  in 
hounds  over  such  renowned  ring- 
sters  as  Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge's 
Bloodhound,  Ch.  Brigadier  of 
Reynalton;  L.  J.  Murr's  Borzoi, 
Ch.  Otrava  of  Romanhoff;  and 
Ellenbert  Farms'  Ch.  Feri  Flot- 
tenberg.  Toys  furnished  a  sur- 
prise when  Van's  Panzee,  a  very 
typical  home-bred,  defeated  Mrs. 
V.  Matta's  Pomeranian,  Ch.  Little 
Sahib,  a  repeated  best  in  show. 

RUMSON.  Lapped  by  the  wat- 
ers and  swept  by  breezes  from  the 
Shrewsbury  a  seashore  atmos- 
phere pervaded  the  ninth  annual 
show  of  the  Monmouth  County 
Kennel  Club,  held  on  the  Harding 
Estate  at  Rumson,  N.  J.  Although 
not  quite  so  large  as  some  of  the 
preceding  summer  shows,  the  entry 
of  714  dogs  was  a  record  for  the 
fixture  and  furnished  close  com- 
petition. Also,  through  the  absence 
of  a  number  of  renowned  ringsters 
and  the  appearance  of  others, 
which  have  been  biding  their  time, 
the  complexion  of  the  competitors 
in  the  groups  was  considerably 
changed  and  the  awards  decidedly 
different  from  other  recent  shows. 


SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


WELSH 
TERRIERS 

Pedigreed  Puppies 
Finest  quality,   the  progeny 
of  our  champions. 

MARLU  FARM  KENNELS 

West  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Pollak,  Onrs.  N.Y.  LEx.  2-0700 
Robt.  Braithwalte,  Mgr.       Long  Branch  1014 
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NEWFOUNDLANDS 


For  ymir  eatate. 
or  mi  »  rnmpan- 
inn  for  your  rhll- 
linn,  the  New- 
foiindland  la  an 

Mad  dos.  noth 

Mark  and  I, anil- 
aa*r  typ«e. 


KOCH  KENNELS 
Fort  Recover  v 


Ohi. 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 

Specialists  in 

Wait  HlqWand 
Whir*  Terriers 


MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK.  Ownar 
Sprinqmeade  Lloyd  Harbor 
Huntinatgn.  L.  I..  N.  V.        Phoaa:  Hunt.  S2S 


Colemeadow  Kennels 


Morrta  At rna^ 
rhamm  8.  W.  S-Ti 

Seals  hum 
Terri«-r» 

♦'how  Chow* 

Scottish 
Terriers 


Li' 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  address 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Warwick,  Secretary 
WAR  WELL  FARM 

New  Hamburg  New  York 


fcf 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

I  Puppies  ami  mature 

I  stuck,  excellent  breed- 

I  ing,   wonderful  dls- 

I  i'"sitions.  Reasonably 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
I  Ohio  Stats  University 
J    Columbus  Ohio 


(Mem per  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


WELSH  TERRIERS 

Property   of  th*  Misses  deCoppet 

A  lew  attractive  puppies  for  sale  bv  Oh  Vi 
Wal  Venture  and  Ch.  Marlu  Magnificent 
AT  STUD:  Ch.  Rowdy  Boy  and 
Ch.  Windermere  Forrard  On. 

Apply:  INarragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 


I  A   few   choice  speci 
mens,  both  sexes. 

Send  for  illus- 
trated circular. 

Fred   A.  Bearse 

!  MASSASOIT  KENNELS 

J    SPRINGFIELD.  MASS 


DIRECTORY 


{  lid 
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NORWEGIAN  ELKHOUNDS 


•lopina  th«  hn« 
i«  i.|  the  Atnrrn  «n- 


ttonate.  loyal  .  .  .  hoe 
gained  a  permanent  plarc  in  the  favor  of  true 
aW-lovort.  Our  animaU  have  arhievrd  tplen- 
dui  record*  in  competition.  Wo 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennela  at  1 


in)|inriea 


KETTVE  COVE  KENNELS 
(•mown  Si  .  Dodham,  Mat*.,  Tel.  Dodham  M..1 


Ch.  Nunsnt  Due  it  la  Terrace  of  Blakeen,  Beit 
in  Show  Weitmimter  Kennel  Club  Show,  19)5 

Choire  puppies 
white.  Ill  i.  k  or  hrown  from 
rhainpion  sloek. 

BLAKEEN  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Host,  Owner 
Kalonah.  N.  V.  Tel.  katonah  217 


FRENCH  POODLES 

Puppies  are  usually  available 
from  fine  stock.  Rearing  has 
been  personally  supervised, 
assuring  healthy,  independent 
youngsters  that  are  house 
broken,  car  and  lead  broken, 
inoculated  and  great  pets. 

HILLANDALE  KENNELS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart  Smith 
Tel.  Stamford  4-1548 
54  Hope  St.  Stamford,  Conn. 


French  Poodles 

Black.  Brown.  Silver  and  White 
House,  Car  and  Lead  broken 
CHAMPIONS  AT  STUD 
Pillicoc  Kennels,  Reg. 

Elberon,  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger  Phone 

owner  Long  Branch  1722 


LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS 
FOR  SALE 
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Apply  DOUGLAS  MARSHALL 

Manhall  Fiald  Ettata 
Huntington,    Long  Island,    New  York 


Give  your  dog 
a  CREAMY  SULPHUR  SHAMPOO 

WITH 

DELCREO  DOG  SOAP 

A  perfect  hath  soap  containing  our 
Soluble  Sulphur  Compound.  No 
caustic  chemicals,  just  sulphur,  an  ele- 
ment of  your  own  body.  Sulphur  is 
especially  valuable  in  warm  weather. 

A  trial  in  your  own  bath  will  cominct  you. 
THE  DELSON  CHEMICAL  CO.  INC 
68  |ay  Street         Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


MERRICK  A 


KENNELS 
Pekingese 

tlishlr  pedigree*! 
puppies  and  ma- 
ture itork. 

Mrt.  Phil.p  M  icktllner 

77  Byron  Road. 
Merrick.  L.  I. 
Tel.  Freeanrt  867 


PUGS 
DACHSHUNDS 

Arlornhlc  pupplm  that  will  ma- 


SPF.rlAI.:  Innmlaled.  year  old 
red  male  by  Ch.  Ctd,  and  prom- 
ising six  months  black  female. 

MRS.  N.  WARREN  FELLOWS 

"THE  ARK"  registered 

'Phone.   Scarsdale  284 
SCARSOALE  NEW  YORK 


With  only  one  coat 

to  his  name  a  fellow  has  to  be  care- 
ful. That's  why  I  I  ike  Marco.  It's  not 
only  a  delicious, balanced  diet, but 
contains  Kelp.  You  know.  Kelp  is  the 
sea  vegetable  that  contains  organ- 
ic iodine — and  that's  what  gives 
my  coat  its  lustre  and  brilliance. 
-— 2>   Sold  at  all  good  groceries 

BP  MARCO 

st^iL.  anc'  ^-at 

^HPI  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 
36th  and  Gray's  Ferry  Rd.,  Phila. 


n 


Lahnulor  ItVlrirvfi 


OulilandiriK 
l)»xt 
Al  Stud 


Imp  Mi.  DrlnltilrMMi   I'om  ut  Wingan 

Imp.  Oh.  Itnnrlinry  Trump  ut  Wlripari 

Imp.  Chi  DrfflbiMM   Mar*   r»|  Wiriion 

Imp  f  li.  l.i.Mly   Molflnrli   n|  tmai'i 

Imp.  HmnrUury   NimIiI   I.inIiI  ol  Wiri«an 


\\       \\  KENNELS 

li.  n.  BLUOT,  MaMpaf 
llox  I         final  Nllp,  New  York 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY 

RETRIEVERS 

Bred  for  type, 

character  and 

intelligence. 

Puppies  from 

winning  stock 

now  available. 

MRS.  ALI.HIN  W.  OWENS,  JR. 

SI01  Roland  Avenue 

Baltimore,  Mr] 

ARISTOCRATS 


White  Collie  Pups 

The  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens the  dog  world 
can  offer.  Home  guarc's, 
loyal  crrmpanions.  Use- 
ful and  intelligent. 
Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

Comrade  Farm  Kennels,  Box  C,  Galion,  Ohio 


□ 


TETRACHLORETH  YLENE  C.  T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES  W 

effectively  remove 

Large  Roundworms 
and  Hookworms 

Dtrprndablt?,  safe,  easy-to-  , 
give   worm    treatment,  i 
aKeep  your  dog  worm  free 
and  thrifty. 

WRITE  FOR 
OOK  LET  MO.  «52 


of  worm*  i" 

|  «>  and  a&es  ■  _  ADDRESS  DESK  N  2*  H 

Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parfcc  -  Davis  Products 


1IT  makes  STRIPPING  FUN 
It's  simple  as  A.  B.  C  and  the 
chart  makes  professional  suc- 
 cess  a  certa  nty.  
DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

190  Baldwin  Ave.  Dept.  C-  L.  Jersey  City.  M.  J. 

Enclosed   find    S   for  which  please 

send  me  the  articles  as  checked.  Send  check, 
money  order  or  C.O.O. 

□  Duplex  Dog  Dresser  SI -00 

□  Additional  Blades,  5  for  Si 

□  Trial  Midi  Chart    .  I.M 

G  Nail  Nip    2.tf 

□  Dog  Library.  4  vols:  the  set   .25 

Name   .  .  .  ..*•••••••*■  • 

Address  •••• 

Town  Slate  ••>••••*•••■ 

Money  Back  if  not  satisfied 
 Dtv.  th'i-h*"1  Doy.i 


F.  S.  PEARSON,  2nd 


Frank  S.  Coffin  from  Black  Star 


If  anyone  had  asked  this  department  two 
months  ago  for  its  opinion  on  the  prob- 
able outcome  of  the  America's  Cup  we 
would  have  predicted  (while  carefully  cross- 
ing our  fingers)  that  Endeavor  II  was 
slightly  our  favorite.  We  were  swayed 
towards  the  English  boat  at  that  time  par- 
ticularly since  a  general  state  of  confusion 
seemed  to  have  covered  the  American  boats. 
Ranger  had  just  carried  away  her  mast,  and 
dire  predictions  were  being  made  as  to  the 
length  of  time  it  would  take  to  get  a  new 
one  completed,  Yankee  was  an  unknown 
quantity,  experimenting  with  a  new  rig,  and 
Rainbow  was  just  being  fitted  out.  We  now 
take  it  all  back — Ranger  is  the  boat  for 
our  money.  It  was  a  pretty  safe  bet  after 
the  first  two  or  three  trials  that  Vanderbilt's 
boat  would  be  chosen  to  defend,  and  twelve 
wins  out  of  tweive  starts  give  her  a  pretty 
fair  record  up  to  date.  And  just  to  show 
why  cup  boat  skippers  should  have  gray 
hair,  some  mathematical  mind  has  figured 
out  that  as  things  stand  now  the  first  cup 
race  will  be  Ranger's  thirteenth  start.  Not 
that  anyone  is  superstitious,  not  really,  but 
that  just  adds  another  small  mental  hazard. 
There  is  a  rumor,  emanating  from  one  of 
the  afterguard,  that  Vanderbilt  may  join 
the  Eastern  Yacht  Club  cruise  for  two  port- 
to-port  runs,  thus  completely  clearing  up  the 
bugaboo  of  number  thirteen.  Although  this 
probably  won't  come  through,  it  would  give 
the  dopesters  an  excellent  chance  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  respective  abilities  of 
Ranger  and  Endeavor  II,  since  Endeavor  I 
will  probably  compete  in  this  cruise.  A  com- 
parison like  that  would  of  course  be  on  the 
same  order  as  doping  football  games  from 
comparative  scores,  but  it  should  give  the 
rocking  chair  fleet  a  lot  of  fun.  Inciden- 
tally, the  twelve  races  so  far  have  cost  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  $1500 — not  counting  the  minor 
few  hundred  thousand  for  boat,  can- 
vas, etc.  This  added  petty  cash  item  has 
been  run  up  by  the  bonuses  to  the  crew, 
each  paid  hand  getting  a  five  dollar  bonus 
for  every  race  wori.  All  of  which  they  prob- 
ably well  deserve,  for  Ranger's  crew  is  sec- 
ond to  none,  and  must  be  listed  as  one  of  the 
definite  assets  when  figuring  any  compari- 
sons between  Ranger  and  Endeavor  II.  So 


again,  as  we  have  mentioned,  it  still  looks 
like  Ranger  all  the  way.  All  we  have  to  do 
now  is  sit  back  and  wait  for  Tom  Sopwith 
to  make  a  liar  out  of  us.  While  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  a  re- 
cent dispatch  brought  from  Newport  by 
spent  horse  and  native  runner  has  the  Eng- 
lish crew  offering  four  to  one  on  the  En- 
deavor II.  Possibly  you  had  better  forget 
everything  we've  said  and  make  your  own 
decision,  but  those  still  sound  like  mighty 
attractive  odds  to  us. 

The  biggest  disappointment  of  the  cup 
trials  was  Yankee.  Of  course,  Lambert  and 
Paine  were  taking  a  sporting  gamble  on  the 
new  rig  and  they  lost — that  is  what  it  really 
adds  up  to — but  Yankee  seemed  to  get  con- 
sistently worse  in  every  start.  She  has  al- 
ways carried  a  lot  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
yachting  fraternity  with  her,  and  it  hurt 
to  see  her  forced  to  sag  out  of  the  series 
without  being  able  to  put  up  a  fight.  Lam- 
bert has  now  slapped  her  into  the  yards  to 
have  the  old  rig  replaced,  so  we  may  still 
see  a  skirmish  between  Ranger  and  Yankee 
before  the  actual  races.  And,  while  on  the 
subject  of  the  defeated  candidates,  we 
would  like  to  nominate  Elizabeth  Hovey 
as  skipper-of-the-year,  Vanderbilt  and  Sop- 
with notwithstanding.  Miss  Hovey  has 
turned  in  a  couple  of  performances  at  the 
helm  of  Rainbow  that  have  been  little  short 
of  perfect. 

GASOLINE  FUMES.  The  most  amazing 
comeback  in  recent  years  has  been  staged 
by  the  sport  of  motor  boat  racing.  Prob- 
ably brought  back  into  the  public  eye  by 
the  humblest  branch — the  leaping  outboards 
— speedboat  racing  this  year  is  heading 
for  a  new  high.  The  renascence  of  the  Gold 
Cup  competition  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
high  spots.  The  races  will  be  held  in  De- 
troit over  Labor  Day  week-end  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  they  are  open  to  for- 
eign built  boats  and  engines.  For  the  past 
few  years  the  Gold  Cup  contest  has  con- 
sisted principally  of  watching  George  Reis 
tool  the  old  El  Lagarto  around  Lake  George, 
although  last  year  even  that  sight  was  miss- 
ing as  Kaye  Don  loafed  around  the  course 
at  half  speed,  the  only  boat  out  of  nine 


that  was  not  forced  to  withdraw.  This  year 
it  is  our  guess  that  the  program  is  going  to 
be  different.  The  foreign  invasion  is  going 
to  pep  the  boys  up  a  little,  and  we  predict 
several  new  records  before  September  is 
very  old.  George  Reis,  having  steadfastly 
maintained  he  was  through  with  Gold  Cup 
racing  after  El  Lagarto  was  badly  mangled 
last  year,  is  now  beginning  to  stir  from  his 
winter's  hibernation.  Having  originally  an- 
nounced that  he  would  present  his  veteran 
craft  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the  gen- 
eral opinion  was  that  if  he  showed  up  at 
all  it  would  be  with  a  new  boat.  At  the 
present  moment,  however,  there  are  dark 
doings  going  on  in  the  Bolton  Landing  slip 
under  Mr.  Reis's  house.  Nocturnal  visitors, 
peering  through  cracks,  have  reported  that 
El  Lagarto,  her  badly  smashed  stern  re- 
built, is  being  spruced  up  completely  from 
stem  to  stern.  Mr.  Reis,  the  whimsical 
mayor,  has  announced  that  he  is  rebuilding 
El  Lagarto  so  that  he  may  take  his  friends 
trolling  when  they  come  to  visit  Lake 
George.  Our  guess  is  that  he  will  not  stop 
to  troll  when  he  shows  up  at  Detroit. 

To  complete  the  motor  boating  picture, 
Sir  Malcolm  Campbell  has  a  new  Blue  Bird, 
just  completed  in  England,  to  make  an  as- 
sault on  the  unlimited  hydroplane  record 
held  for  the  past  few  centuries  by  Gar  Wood. 
So  far  little  has  filtered  over  here  as  to  her 
performance,  but  there  is  one  item  of  con- 
struction which  we  would  like  you  to  brood 
on  for  a  while.  Her  forward  compartment 
is  filled  with  some  thirty-five  thousand  ping- 
pong  balls,  giving  greater  buoyancy  with 
little  added  weight.  We  thought  something 
like  this  would  happen  when  a  certain  croon- 
ing aviator  first  made  this  idea  known  to 
the  public.  The  firm  of  tomorrow  will  be 
Smith  and  Jones,  Ship  Chandlers:  Winches, 
Anchors,  and  High-Grade  Ping-Pong  Balls. 
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SIICIUII-MIIIIM  IIKST  MOTOR  CAR 


EMBARKING  FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL  AMERICA'S  CUP  RACES.  OFF  NEWPORT 


VT  THOSE  sporting  events  which  attract  America's  first  families, 
you  will  see  more  people  who  own  and  drive  large  Packards  than 
any  other  fine  car. 

Hub  is  a  vivid  illustration  of  Packard's  dominance  of  the  fine 
car  field-a  dominance  which  accounts  for  nearly  half  of  all  the 
large  fine  cars  sold  in  America  today. 


PACKARD 

THE  TWELVE 
THE  SUPER* EIGHT 


ASK  THE  MAX  WHO  OWNS  OXE 


Tlie  ^  outhful  Saiawush  displays  bis  skill  in  tlic  game  of 
chaugan  hefore  a  group  of  spectators  behind  the  mosaic 
wall.  This  Sixteenth  Century  Persian  miniature  from 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Giles  G.  I  lealey  comes  from  a  leaf 
of  the  Shah-namah,  the  epic  written  hy  the  Persian  poet 


Firdausi.  which  contains  many  descriptions  of  cliaugan, 
forerunner  ol  the  modern  polo.  Polo,  except  lor  the 
numher  of  players,  is  still  the  game  ol  cliaugan,  and  still 
standing  at  I  chran  arc  the  ancient  granite  goal  posts  — 
the  same  distance  apart  as  those  now  at  Meadow  Broolc 
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(  'oi'NTUY  Llh'K 


Polo  in  Song  and  Story 
from    Iran   to   Ran  high 


Ml  KIM)  MOUKISON 


Athoit.ii  the  beginning  of  polo  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  antiquity- 
various  estimates  fixing  the  date  of  its  appearance  as  the  Per- 
k  sian  game  of  chaugan  at  about  iooo  B.C. — it  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  the  first  polo  ball  used  in  England  was  a  cricket  ball. 

It  seems  that  three  officers  of  the  10th  Hussars,  quartered  at  Alder- 
shot  during  the  summer  of  18t>9,  were  discussing  an  interesting  stick 
and  ball  game  played  by  natives  in  India,  which  British  residents  out 
there  called  polo  and  were  taking  up  in  a  serious  way.  The  more  they 
talked  about  it,  the  more  inclined  they  were  to  have  a  go  at  it,  and 
finally,  using  their  chargers  for  mounts  and  walking  sticks  for  mallets, 
they  tried  to  chivy  a  cricket  ball  over  an  unfrequented  section  of  the 
parade  ground.  Their  efforts  were  not  particularly  successful,  how- 
ever, for  the  horses  were  too  big  and  unhandy,  and  the  walking  sticks 
were  too  short  to  reach  the  ball  unless  the  riders  resorted  to  the  per- 
formance of  Graeco-Roman  gymnastic  feats. 

Unlike  the  first  steeplechase,  also  improvised  by  British  cavalry 
officers,  and  of  which  there  are  only  apocryphal  sporting  prints,  the 
account  of  the  first  polo  match  in  England  is  incorporated  in  the 
memoirs  of  Colonel  T.  A.  St.  Quintin,  one  of  the  participants.  In  his 
book,  "  Chances  of  Sports  of  Sorts,"  one  of  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  volumes  in  a  library  of  polo  literature  collected  by  Giles  G. 
Healey,  of  Cornwall,  New  York,  the  Colonel  tells  further  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  development  of  the  game. 

Deciding  that  cavalry  horses  simply  wouldn't  do,  Captain  Chain, 
who  played  in  the  first  impromptu  match,  went  to  Ireland  and  bought 
ponies  which  would  be  sturdy  enough  for  mounts.  He  secured  seven- 
teen, averaging  14.2  hands  in  height,  and  costing  the  equivalent  of 
seventy-five  dollars  each.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  part  played 
by  Captain  Hartropp,  the  third  member  of  the  original  team  in  the 


affair,  but  it  might  be  presumed  that  hs  dashed  off  to  London  and 
persuaded  some  whipmaker  to  turn  out  mallets — at  least  somebody 
did.  With  the  new  horses  and  gear,  the  Hussars  started  practice 
enthusiastically.  Soon  other  regiments  became  interested,  and  the 
9th  Lancers  took  up  the  game.  The  following  summer  the  Hussars 
and  Lancers  played  the  first  inter-regimental  polo  match.  It  must 
have  been  a  pretty  fantastic  affair  according  to  present-day  stand- 
ards, for  there  were  eight  men  on  a  side,  and  the  teams  lined  up  with 
four  horsemen  in  the  front  line,  two — to  stretch  an  allusion — at  half- 
back, and  one  at  fullback.  The  eighth  man,  the  goalkeeper,  remained 
between  the  goal  posts  which  were  twenty-four  feet  apart.  There 
were  no  playing  rules;  these  did  not  come  until  six  years  later. 

Colonel  St.  Quintin  also  was  responsible  for  codifying  the  rules  of 
polo,  which  were  drawn  up  at  the  Durbar  for  Queen  Victoria  at  Delhi 
in  1876;  all  the  British  and  native  cavalry  regiments  attended.  Inci- 
dentally, the  Colonel  visited  Australia  the  same  year,  and  started 
polo  there;  and  on  his  last  trip  to  the  Antipodes,  twenty-three  years 
later,  he  refereed  a  match  at  Melbourne. 

Curiously  enough,  Colonel  St.  Quintin's  name  does  not  appear  on 
the  members'  list  of  the  first  polo  club  in  England,  the  International 
Gun  and  Polo  Club,  formed  in  1874.  The  rules  of  the  club  (published 
in  1879),  fill  most  of  the  pages  of  a  small,  blue,  leather-bound  book, 
for  they  were  printed  in  many  languages,  including  Persian.  There 
were  399  members  on  the  roster  in  1879,  including  three  princes, 
two  dukes,  and  several  marquises.  In  fact  the  list  is  studded  with 
titles,  and  there  is  a  note  at  the  bottom  requesting  that  the  club  sec- 
retary be  notified  when  a  member  was  elevated  to  the  peerage. 

Fifteen  points  of  the  game  are  taken  up  in  the  code,  and  just  to 
show  you  how  a  match  was  started  in  those  days,  Rule  4  reads: 
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)f  the  Chaugan  as  played  in  Little  Tibet 


''Each  side  to  take  up  its  position  behind  the  chalk  line  within  the 
goal  posts.  The  ball  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  playground,  and 
immediately  after  the  trumpeter  has  saluted  the  players  at  each  end 
of  the  arena  a  white  flag  will  be  dropped,  indicating  that  the  game 
has  commenced."  And  Rule  15  reads:  "Dogs  strictly  prohibited."' 
Evidently  there  were  barking  dogs  along  the  side  lines — side  boards 
came  later — in  those  days. 

Polo  rules  up  to  that  time  were  pretty  sketchy.  For  hundreds  of 
years  in  Persia  and  India  there  had  been  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
players  on  each  side,  and  the  general  idea  of  the  game  was  as  much 
a  free-for-all  as  a  hurling  match  between  parishes  in  Ireland.  Still, 
polo  always  was  a  game  of  the  aristocracy.  The  Persian  poet  glorified 
polo  in  the  "Sha-Namah"  (The  Book  of  Kings),  in  975  A.D.;  refer- 
ences to  the  game  are  frequent  in  the  literature  of  India,  and  Oriental 
artists  have  found  it  a  subject  for  some  of  their  best  efforts.  The 
Chinese  played  polo  too — after  all  the  jump  from  Persia  to  China 
was  not  so  formidable,  considering  the  various  periods  when  one  civ- 
ilization was  under  the  influence  of  the  other.  The  pottery  figures 
of  players,  made  during  the  T'ang  Dynasty,  bear  witness  to  this  fact. 

Among  the  really  valuable  historical  bits  of  art  on  the  game  is 
Mr.  Healey's  collection  of  Persian  polo  miniatures,  done  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Century,  and  Indian  miniatures  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
These  pictorial  records  of  the  game  are  supplemented _by_  a  poem, 
"The  Ball  and  Polo  Stick,"  written  by  the  Persian  Poet  Arifi  in  1566. 
Mr.  Healey  is  the  sixth  owner  of  the  manuscript,  known  to  Persian 
scholars  as  Gui  (J  Chaugan.  The  frontispiece  of  the  work  bears  the 
seals,  each  the  size  of  a  thumbprint,  of  four  Persian  owners.  After 
that  the  manuscript  came  into  the  possession  of  R.  S.  Greenshields. 
who  published  a  translation  of  it  in  1932,  and  recently  Mr.  Healey 
acquired  it  for  his  library. 

On  the  pages  of  the  manuscript  are  three  miniatures  in  color,  de- 
picting forms  of  play  in  the  game.  In  each  the  reigning  prince  is 
shown  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  the  forelimbs  of  which  are  stained 
vivid  red;  the  artistic  intention  being  to  show  that  the  horse  has 
walked  through  a  lake  of  the  slain  adversary's  blood.  The  poem, 
"The  Ball  and  the  Polo  Stick,"  is  twenty-four  stanzas  long.  Opening 
with  a  religious  theme,  it  is  full  of  florid  references  to  players,  horses, 


the  stick,  and  the  polo  ball,  and  it  closes  with  a  verse  in  praise  of  the 
prince — a  most  unusual  and  interesting  piece  of  work. 

The  way  of  a  collector  of  polo  literature  is  not  easy.  To  begin 
with,  there  never  was  a  great  amount  of  it — not  nearly  so  much  of 
it  as  about  racing — and  most  of  it  has  been  done  abroad.  For  the 
most  part,  the  authors  have  been  officers  in  the  British  army;  sub- 
alterns, who  have  done  little  books  full  of  what  they  believed  were 
helpful  suggestions  (the  results  of  their  own  experience)  or  more 
ponderous  works  by  senior  officers.  A  great  many  of  the  books  have 
been  out  of  print  for  years. 

Probably  the  first  official  reference  to  polo  is  contained  in  Record 
XXVII  of  the  Government  of  India,  to  the  effect  that  "hockey  on 
horseback"  was  the  principal  sport  in  the  valley  of  Munnipore.  This 
was  written  in  1859  by  Major  W.  McCullock,  a  government  agent. 
He  does  not  describe  the  game  as  it  is  played  by  the  natives.  This, 
however,  is  done  in  "The  Making  of  a  Frontier,"  by  Colonel  Alger- 
non Durand,  who  traveled  over  the  north  of  India  between  1889 
and  1894.  The  match  he  saw  probably  hadn't  varied  in  a  detail  in 


ARCADE  AMBO— "RIDE  HIM  OFF' 
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three  hundicd  \r.iii    Mir  K.ii  iIi,  m  ii  mas  hase  I >i-«-ii  t In-  lot  a  I  lir.ul 

man,  nallop»d  down  ,i  mid  puiMird  l>\  ,i  mmil  ni    Ik.ih        mim  , 

§IHl  thr  lull  w.i<t  lliiown  in  llir  .in ,  .mil  Inl  ihoiit  alln  il  fell.  Though 
the  game  nv.ii  plasrd  in  the  wildest  mrl  « »f  frciuy,  serious  m ( idenls 
wrrr  i.ur  .uul  tlir  mils  pen  ills  suffered  lis  (lie  losing  side  was  In 
dance  lvrf»>rr  the  winners. 

IVtlit  was  more  (urinal  in  Persia  Sir  Anthony,  Sir  Rohnt,  ami  Sir 
Thomas  Shirley,  in  tlir  course  of  tlinr  "  Tiavrls, "  |>ul>lishri|  in  1825, 
write  al'out  .1  mauh  at  Ca»bin  in  which  there  wrrr  six  players  mi 
a  lid*,  rhf  Shah  played  in  the  game,  and  every  lime  lie  In!  (In-  hall 
drums  and  ttunt|>ets  sounded.  The  custom  .survives  in  llollysvood, 
except  that  I  he  applause  is  limited  In  honking  automobile  hums. 

I  he  first  polo  i  hih  in  Imli  i  s\as  organized  in  I8d2  hy  Colonel  R. 
Slrwart,  Suprrinlendent  of  Cachar,  aitording  to  Major  General  Sir 
George  Younghusband,  KCM  ().,  K.C.I. E.,  who  wrote  "Polo  in 
India,''  hark  in  the  days  \slieu  he  was  only  a  captain.  The  book  has 
only  ninety-lour  panes,  but  it  is  interesting  from  cover  to  cover; 
with  a  chapter  on  the  training  and  rare  of  ponies;  another  on  the 
pleasures  and  handnaps  eneoimtered  traveling  to  and  from  tourna- 
ments; and  another  for  impecunious  officers,  with  instructions  how 
to  make  polo  stu  ks,  and  other  hits  of  useful  advice.  Seven  years  later 
he  published,  with  an  Allahabad  imprint,  "  Tournament  I'olo,"  a  book 
written  in  intervals  during  the  relief  of  Chital.  Despite  that  he  doubt- 
less wrote  occasionally  while  under  fire,  the  author  leisurely  (overs 
every  point  an  inquiring  polo  player  might  wish  to  know. 

Hooks  on  polo  still  come  out  of  India.  As  recently  as  I'M  I  a  soldier 
who  signed  himself  P.O.V.,  published  in  Calcutta  an  amiable  manual 
on  "Practical  Polo,"  in  which  he  discoursed  on  everything  from  the 
length  of  a  stirrup  leather  to  the  us:s  and  abuses  of  shouting  on  the 
field  In  a  thin  book.  "Polo  Pony  Training,"  issued  at  Aldershot  in 
l°2S,  Colonel  Commandant  F.  W.  Ramsay  gives  instructions  on 
schooling  mounts.  Although  thorough  in  his  methods,  he  doesn't 
present  his  ideas  as  gracefully  as  a  horseman  who  wrote  "Station 
Polo."  printed  in  Calcutta  in  189o,  who  hid  his  identity  behind  the 
pseudonym  of  Lucifer,  and  wrote  with  humor  and  penetration.  On 
Mr.  Heales  s  copy  is  the  signature:  E.I).  Miller. 

I'he  late  1  ieutenant-Colonel  K.  D.  Miller,  who  came  over  here  as 
manager  of  the  Knglish  team  in  the  International  Cup  Matches  in 
1913,  and  again  as  an  advisor  to  the  team  in  the  1924  series,  was 
considered  for  years  one  of  the  foremost  authorities,  and  his  book, 
"Modern  Polo,"  is  still  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject.  A 
later  work,  "Fifty  Years  of  Sport,"  also  deserves  a  place  in  any 
sportsman  s  library.  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Beauvoir  de  Lisle,  a 
close  personal  friend  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Miller,  probably  ssa- 
as  good  a  gentleman  rider  in  his  day,  and  there  were  good  ones  then, 
as  the  British  army  ever  turned  out.  In  one  season  he  rode  thirty- 
one  svinners  out  of  sixty-three  mounts,  and  in  another,  thirty  out  of 
forty-nine  mounts.  He  played  polo  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
back  in  1 024,  when  his  book,  "Polo  in  India"  came  out,  still  had 
a  handicap  of  seven  goals. 

Few  devotees  of  polo  ever  went  into  it  with  the  thoroughness  of 
T.  B.  Dry borough,  who  founded  the  Edinburgh  Polo  Club  in  1880, 
and  played  the  game  until  he  was  more  than  seventy-two  years  old. 
He  disliked  professional  players  intensely,  and  was  especially  keen 
on  analyzing  the  rules  of  the  game.  His  hobby,  however,  was  train- 
ing hackneys,  hunters,  and  thoroughbreds  to  play  polo,  and  then 
driving  them  in  harness  during  the  off-season.  All  this  he  incorporated 
in  his  book,  "Polo,"  which  he  published  in  1898.  It  also  was  his 
boast  that  although  he  owned  and  trained  countless  ponies,  only  one 
ever  fell  with  him  in  a  game,  and  only  one  died  while  in  his  stable — 
which  is.  indeed,  quite  a  record  for  any  establishment  to  have. 


One  of  llie  lew  and  not  widely  known  inleresling  Ameriiaii  woil 
is  "International  Polo"  from  (he  pen  ol  I  lie  late  Frank  Gray  Gri 
wold.  A<  cording  to  Mr.  Griswold,  side  boa  ids  a  i  mind  a  polo  held  air 
an  Ainerii  an  innovation.  They  were  usrd  lor  (he  first  lime  ill  the 
international  Mali  lies  in  Newport  hat  k  in  IKHo,  and  wrrr  pul  then 
to  keep  the  ball  from  rolling  among  the  fret  of  the  <arriagr  hoi  < 
along  the  side  lines.  Mr  also  says  that  the  International  Cup,  properly 
the  Wrsti  hester  Cup,  was  designrd  by  an  artist  who  never  had  seen 
a  polo  match.  Remembering  most  of  I  lie  cups  and  such  given  at  other 
sporting  fixtures,  this  doesn't  seem  unusual. 

Among  the  volumes  a  devotee  or  collector  might  well  cherish,  if 
he  could  find  one,  is  "Polo  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  a  compilation  of 
twenty-three  chapters  by  a  number  of  authorities  on  the  -port,  and 
ediled  by  T.  F.  Dale.  When  it  was  published  in  \')\  5  the  edition  was 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  Mr.  Dale  is  the  author  of  "Riding 
and  Polo  Ponies,"  a  treatise  on  scle<  live  breeding  ha  rd  on  the  experi- 
ments of  Sir  Waller  Gilbcy,  Sir  Humphrey  de  Trafford,  and  others. 
"Polo  Past  and  Present,"  recounts  Mr.  Dale's  experiences  as  player, 
trainer,  and  manager.  Then  there's  "As  to  Polo,"  by  William  Cam- 
eron Forbes;  "Polo  on  the  China  Pony,"  by  E.  H.  McMirharl,  who 
has  been  playing  and  watching  games  on  the  field  at  Shanghai  for 
twenty  years;  "On  Breaking  Polo  Ponies" — together  with  the  "Polo 
Crib,"  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  W.  Hobson,  with  suggestions  how 
to  sit  on  a  wooden  horse  as  well  as  a  live  one;  "Notes  from  the  Diary 
of  a  Doctor  Sportsman,"  by  George  A.  Fothergill,  which  is  full  of 
clever  drawings  and  good  advice;  and  "Ponies  and  Women,"  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  P.  Melville,  an  interesting  comparison  of  beau- 
tiful women  and  serviceable  horses,  a  thought  that  isn't  exactly  new: 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Caxton's  successor,  enumerated  several  similar 
points  along  about  1500. 

Considering  the  popularity  of  polo  in  this  country,  surprisingly 
little  has  been  written  about  the  game  by  Americans.  However,  if 
Thomas  Hitchcock,  who  has  been  the  greatest  constructive  force  in 
the  sport  here  for  half  a  century — he  has  trained  so  many  topnotch 
ponies  and  developed  so  many  good  players  one  loses  count — were  to 
write  his  reminiscences,  it  would  be  a  notable  contribution.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  publisher  may  soon  bring  forth  such  a  volume, 
a  volume  that  in  days  to  come  may  well  be  regarded  by  the  many 
devotees  of  this  great  game  as  the  American  Gui  U  Chaugan. 


A  GOAL— "\\  HOO-W HOOP!"  A  QUICK  TURN 

Illustrations  from  Polo  U  J.  M  ora>  Brown.  The 
Badminton  Library:  and  Vignc  s  Travels  in  Kash- 
mir.  bv  Cj.  I  .  V  igne,  Henry  Colburn.  Both  of 
tfiese  from  ike  library  of  Mr.  Giles  G.  Healey 
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Shark  or  swordfish — which  is  it? 
Alwavs  the  question  as  thel  ook- 
out  spots  a  fin  from  li is  lofty  percli 


A  quiet  moment  in  the  pulpit  may 
soon  hecome  one  of  action  as  trie 
harpoon  speeds  towards  its  prey 


FRANCIS  H.  LOW 


SO  YOU  are  going  to  Montauk  for  a  week's  fishing  and  want  to 
know  when  to  go.  My  good  man,  I'm  afraid  your  guess  is  as 
good  as  mine.  If  you  were  going  to  Bimini,  I  could  tell  you  to  go 
any  week  in  June  or  early  July;  if  Nova  Scotia,  any  week  in  August. 
During  the  past  ten  years  I  have  spent  approximately  forty-five 
weeks  fishing  off  Montauk.  You  may  have  forty  of  them  with  my 
compliments;  but  I  would  not  exchange  the  other  five  for  all  the 
tea  in  China.  I  have  seen  weeks  when  you  could  fish  your  head  off 
and  catch  nothing,  then  suddenly  the  ocean  would  be  alive  with 
fish:  swordfish,  marlin,  tuna,  and  dolphin.  They  might  be  there 
a  day  or  maybe  two  weeks.  I  fished  hard  for  five  years  before  I 
caught  my  first  broadbill  and  during  that  five  years  I  hooked  and 
lost  eight.  I  assure  you  there  were  times  when  I  swore  I  would  never 
fish  again  as  long  as  I  lived. 

In  1934,  I  fished  thirty  days  straight  and  on  the  thirtieth  day 
hooked  a  swordfish  which,  after  two  hours,  fouled  on  the  bottom  of 
the  boat.  With  much  trepidation,  I  went  overboard  and  finally  got 
the  line  free.  I  was  sure  he  was  mine.  Clavos  de  Cristos.  Thirty-five 
minutes  later  the  line  parted.  Upon  going  ashore  that  night  I  was 
sorely  tempted  to  murder,  and  I  think  I  could  have  got  away  with 


Rudolf  H.  Hoffmann  from  Mark 
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Justifiable  homicide,  for  there  on  the  dock  stood  a  man  who  had 
lever  seen  salt  water  before,  and  beside  him  was  a  broadbill  that 
he  had  caught  that  day.  Moreover,  he  was  telling  the  assembled 
crowd  what  a  cinch  it  had  been. 

I'll  never  forget  the  night  the  Yacht  Club  fleet  brought  in  four 
broadbill,  fifteen  marlin,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dolphin,  and  any 
number  of  tuna.  We  went  out  the  next  day,  put  a  bait  to  two  broad- 
bill. lost  a  big  marlin,  and  got  a  bunch  of  dolphin.  The  following 
morning  I  caught  a  marlin  by  the  tail. 

It  sounds  funny  now,  but  once  we  raised  a  swordfish  and  when 
he  went  down,  a  member  of  the  party  put  the  rod  back  in  the 
holder  with  the  drag  screwed  up  tight.  The  next  thing  we  knew  the 
whole  works  went  overboard,  with  the  fish  on  the  other  end,  while  we 
were  all  up  forward  looking  for  him.  Again,  I  have  seen  days  when 
there  were  schools  of  tuna  in  every  direction,  but  you  could  not  get 
a  bite.  Other  days  you  couldn't  see  a  single  fish,  yet  you  could  catch 


them  as  fast  as  you  put  a  line  over.  Another  time,  on  the  way  in, 
we  found  a  big  derelict  schooner  almost  awash.  Where  she  hailed 
from  or  what  happened  to  her  no  one  knows. 

I  thought  I'd  die  laughing  the  time  Bill  Fagen  brought  in  a  big 
mako  shark.  It  came  to  life  on  the  dock,  knocked  the  swordfish 
overboard,  and  scared  two  Chinese  stewards  half  to  death.  One  day 
we  had  a  chap  out  who  wanted  to  harpoon  a  shark.  We  put  him  up 
on  a  twenty-five  foot  basking  shark  and  he  became  so  frightened 
he  dropped  the  harpoon  flat  on  his  back.  We  finally  ironed  the  fish 
but  he  broke  a  new  six-thread  rope  after  a  half-hour  battle. 

Montauk  is  the  exception  to  every  rule.  The  best  time  for  sword- 
fish  is  during  July,  but  I've  seen  plenty  in  August  and  in  early 
September.  The  tuna  usually  arrive  the  latter  part  of  July  and  stay 
through  August.  However,  in  June,  1935,  they  had  the  best  run  of 
big  fish  I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  a  lot  of  white  marlin  there  dur- 
ing August,  and  one  blue  marlin  that  I  saw  harpooned  weighed  seven 
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hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Someday,  somebody  will  catch  one  there 
on  rod  and  reel.  Who  will  it  be?  Probably  the  man  who  never  saw 
the  ocean  and  thought  that  rods  were  things  on  the  tops  of  houses 
to  keep  off  lightning  during  a  storm. 

Montauk  has  undergone  a  complete  metamorphosis  in  the  last  ten 
years.  In  1927  and  1928,  during  boom  times,  there  were  only  one 
or  two  fishing  boats  for  charter  and  these  commanded  a  very  high 
price.  Then  some  of  the  Florida  guides  moved  up,  and  in  1934, 
they  represented  ninety  per  cent  of  the  charter  fleet.  By  that  time 
good  summer  fishing  was  discovered  in  the  Bahamas  and  the  local 
men  began  to  replace  the  Southerners.  Naturally  the  prices  dropped 
because  the  local  men  did  not  have  to  make  up  in  two  months  the 
expense  of  a  twenty-four-hundred  mile  trip  from  Florida  and  back. 
I  certainly  miss  the  old  familiar  faces  and  the  beer  parties  we  used 
to  have.  However,  I  am  glad  that  the  local  boys  have  come  into  their 
own,  but  I  hope  they  don't  forget  that  they  owe  a  lot  to  the  South- 
erners who  pioneered  in  this  field. 

The  bottom  and  party  fishing  has  been  promoted  during  the  past 
few  years  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad;  and  each  week  end  during 
the  summer  months  sees  Montauk  invaded  by  hundreds  of  fishermen 
out  to  "catch  a  mess."  My  only  hope  is  that  they  don't  abuse  their 
heritage  and  that  they  leave  some  for  the  next  guy  who  comes  along. 
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I T  was  a  sparkling  morning,  such  as  only  Ireland  can  show  you 
when  in  a  kindly  spirit.  The  fierce  storm  that  howled  about  the 
old  plan-  had  raited  itself  out  during  the  night.  On  the  steep  slope 
to  which  Beltrim  Castle  dung,  above  the  swift  waters  of  the  Killew, 
every  hush  anil  Made  ol  ttrass  twinkled  with  the  wet  as  if  fairies 
had  hung  their  lanterns  on  them.  But  higher  up  a  stiff  breeze  was 
rapidly  driving  the  clouds  off  the  tops  of  the  black  mountains.  That 
.i  comfort,  for  the  previous  day  we  had  been  drenched  by  the 
downpour  during  the  last  grouse  drive  of  the  season  and  the  bag  was 
slim;  the  birds  simply  would  not  come  forward  in  the  face  of  it.  This 
was  my  last  day — my  last  chance  to  get  some  birds. 

We  had  experienced  a  grand  month  in  Ireland,  my  wife  and  I.  She 
killed  her  first  salmon  in  Connemara  while  I  was  shooting  grouse 
aUuit  Cashel  Mountain.  Then  we  had  gone  down  to  visit  friends  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Leinster  pending  a  vacancy  at  Beltrim  on  the  first 
of  September.  It  was  now  near  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  that 
month,  and  Irish  grouse,  always  as  wild  as  the  mountain  scenery  in 
which  they  live,  were  rapidly  becoming  too  difficult  to  contend  with, 
while  the  snipe  and  the  woodcock  would  not  be  down  from  the  Baltic 
for  another  two  months.  A  few  ardent  fishermen  still  held  on,  as 
fishermen  will  til  Judgment  Day,  but  most  of  the  guns  had  already 
said  good -by  and  hurried  back  to  Kngland. 

There  were  left  but  three  of  us  hardy  enough  to  put  up  with  the 
shooting:  a  somewhat  crotchety  general  of  the  Indian  Army,  home 
on  leave,  my  wife,  and  myself.  My  wife  had  announced  before  I  went 
out  for  my  morning  pipe  that  she  was  not  shooting  that  day. 

"Good  morning,"  said  a  voice.  "  Tis  a  fine  day  for  the  shootin'." 
"It  is  so,"  I  replied,  which  is  the  proper  answer,  rain  or  shine,  and 
looked  up  to  see  my  host,  Captain  Foerster,  at  the  door. 

AVill  the  lady  be  shootin'  the  day?"  I  shook  my  head  and  knocked 
out  the  pipe.  '  Well,  then,  I'll  be  sending  you  and  the  general  out 
together  for  some  sport." 

Where?    1  asked,  anxious  to  hear  the  plans. 
"Oh,  I'll  leave  that  to  Paddy  Joe."  With  that  he  ducked  back  into 
the  house,  for  the  host  of  any  sporting  hotel  is  a  busy  man.  I  won- 


dered where  Paddy  Joe  would  take  us  and  what  shooting  with  that 
formidable  General  would  be  like — the  day  would  tell. 

After  a  leisurely  breakfast,  we  picked  up  our  guns  and  shell  bags 
and  strolled  out  to  the  kennels  where  we  knew  we  would  find  the 
keeper,  Paddy  Joe.  One  does  not  hurry  about  one's  shooting  in 
Northern  Ireland  or  the  Highlands,  for  there  is  plenty  of  walking 
through  the  heather  to  be  done.  We  found  Paddy  Joe  who,  at  sight 
of  us,  dashed  into  a  box  stall  and  came  out  with  a  fine  old  pointer. 
"Good  marnin',  General!  Good  marnin',  Captain!"  said  Paddy  Joe 
touching  his  hat.  "  'Tis  a  fine  marnin',  whatever."  And  we  packed 
in  our  equipment  and  got  into  the  car. 

"Turn  left  through  Gortin,  sur,  we'll  try  the  black  bog  this  marnin'. 
There's  a  few  old  grouse  upon  it  and  I  saw  a  company  of  duck  drop- 
ping in  the  night  before  last,  and  there  should  be  a  few  couple  of 
snipe,"  Paddy  Joe  rambled  on. 

"There  should  be,"  the  General  repeated.  He  was  a  skeptical  old 
cuss,  but  I  had  learned  that  it  paid  in  Ireland.  We  stopped  the  car 
on  the  edge  of  a  broad  flat  valley  between  the  mountains  and  loaded 
up.  Here  and  there  was  a  cultivated  field  where  the  ground  stood 
up  a  few  feet  above  the  rest,  but  most  of  it  was  peat  cuttings  and 
patches  of  lush  green  which  indicated  wet  going.  The  General  asked 
me  which  side  I  preferred  so  I  took  the  right.  Most  people  dislike 
it  as  it  means  that  one's  shots  are  principally  to  that  side  and  most 
right-handed  men  find  that  their  most  difficult  shot.  However,  I  have 
been  at  it  so  long,  shooting  as  a  boy  with  elderly  men,  to  whom  I 
yielded  place,  that  it  is  second  nature  to  me.  Besides,  like  every 
sportsman,  I  have  a  pet  superstition  or  two:  One  is  that  I  never  have 
any  luck  unless  I  smoke,  and  the  other  is  that  the  right  of  the  line 
is  my  lucky  side.  They  both  usually  bring  results. 

It  looked  as  if  I  were  wrong  that  morning,  however,  because  from 
the  time  Paddy  Joe  turned  the  dog  loose,  the  General  had  all  the 
sport.  Silently  we  worked  down  the  bog,  picking  our  way  through 
the  bad  spots,  climbing  in  and  out  of  peat  cuttings  and  over  ditches. 
I  put  up  a  snipe  off  a  wet  meadow  that  was  far  too  wide  and,  like 
a  fool,  fired.  Immediately  four  or  five  rose  (Continued  on  page  76) 


The  author  •hooting  over  a  pointer  on  the 
Isle  of  Arran,  some  forty  miles  from 
Connemara.  hut  in  surroundings  typical  of 
the  Lister  country  of  the  north  of  Ireland 


Above:  Off  the  old  whaling  station  of  Nantucket  the  Alassasoit  ' 
plies  her  trade  for  smaller  fish  to  fry.  Below:  Grandfather 
rememhers  when  whaling  was  the  livelihood  of  Nantucket 
fishermen — not  hauling  cement  blocks  d  own  to  Boston.  ^irs. 
Fritz  Reiner,  wife  of  the  well-known  conductor  of  symphony 
and  opera,  seems  willing  to  listen  to  the  yarns  of  the  good  old 


da\  s.  hut  Grandson  must  have  heard  the  storv  hefore.  On  the 
opposite  page:  The  mariner  s  guiding  light,  silhouetted  now 
against  the  sunset,  stands  ready  to  penetrate  thed  ark  and  mist, 
while,  helow,  the  howsprit  of  a  fishing  smack  at  Nantucket 
wharf  makes  an  interesting  composition  of  ropes  and  cahles 
as  it  stands  in  the   harbor   in  readiness   for  the   day  s  trip 


HANDS  ACROSS  THE  SADDLE 


MAJOR  THOMAS  LYLE  MARTIN 


Oceans  and  mountains  may  be  barriers  between  nations  at 
war — but,  at  least,  state  boundaries  cannot  keep  horsemen 
and  horse  lovers  apart,  nor  dim  the  glory  of  the  country  horse 
shows.  So  we  meet  again  and  again  the  same  friends,  exhibitors, 
officials,  professionals,  amateurs  (some  of  them  riders),  and,  of 
course,  the  same  horses.  Only  the  scenery  and  the  spectators  (mean- 
ing the  local  yokels)  vary. 

The  roped  or  rustic  fenced  arena.  Horses  arriving  by  van  and 
trailer.  The  line  of  closely  parked  cars.  Spectators  on  fenders  and 
hoods.  Entries  warming  up  their  mounts  in  an  adjacent  paddock. 
The  voice  of  the  loud-speaker  requesting  the  dog  please  to  leave 
the  ring.  The  judges'  tent  with  glittering  cups,  ribbons,  and  trophies. 
Important  looking  judges.  Gabriel  in  his  hunting  pinks  with  horn. 
Plaids  and  overplaids.  The  woman  with  the  too-big  boots.  The 
blonde  in  black  lounging  pajamas.  White  flannel  jodhpurs.  Formal 
riding  togs  for  the  morning  events.  The  military  entries  with  glit- 
tering boots  and  Sam  Browne  belts.  Ring  assistants  in  undershirts. 
Attractive  girls  selling  programs  for  dear  old  Charity.  The  refresh- 
ment booth.  The  chap  who  eternally  chews  a  stalk  of  hay.  Hunter, 
Jumper,  Hack;  Horsemanship,  Equitation,  and  Gopd  Hands. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  haven't  had  Good  Hands  training, 
the  following  description,  if  taken  in  large  doses  (with  a  grain  of 
salt,   of   course),   may   possibly   lead   to   much   better  things. 


The  bridle  hand  is  held  close  to,  and  in  front  of  the  rider's  chin, 
the  wrist  gracefully  inclined  forward  and  downward,  knuckles  to 
the  front — and  by  all  means,  with  the  little  finger  quirked  (in  the 
grand  manner  of  an  1890  lady  sipping  her  tea).  The  general  pose 
is  not  unlike  a  man  holding  a  heavy  stein  just  prior  to  taking  a 
nice  long  swig.  The  simile  merely  indicates  that  the  position  is  a 
natural  one,  quite  in  keeping  with  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern 
trends,  and  developing  naturally  from  frequent  bending  of  the  elbow. 

The  other  hand,  when  not  otherwise  engaged,  is  draped  on  the 
hipbone,  first  and  middle  fingers  forward  and,  naturally,  the  little 
finger  quirked.  A  decidedly  dashing  touch  is  thus  added  to  the  pose 
and  the  desired  nonchalance  of  attitude  maintained. 

This  high-handed  method  lends  itself  to  several  variations  to  suit 
'  the  rider's  conformation.  For  example,  the  wrist  may  be  held  either 
in  a  vertical  or  horizontal  plane.  In  the  former  case,  the  thumb, 
also  held  vertically,  gives  the  rider  a  very  swanky  appearance. 
(Note:  the  'better'  stores  recommend  bright  yellow  gloves  for  added 
effect.)  To  continue  with  the  bridle-hand,  the  reins  are  gripped  firmly 
between  the  fingers,  thereby  tensing  not  only  the  hands  but  every 
muscle  above  the  waist  as  well.  A  bit  of  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  rider  is  of  material  assistance,  which  illustrates  the  theory 
that  former  experience  on  horseback  is  not  essential.  Dame  fashion 
also  permits  the  reins  to  be  held  in  either  of  two  positions — i.e.,  in 
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the  old-fashioned  manner,  with  the  little  finger  separating  the  reins 
and  the  loose  end  of  the  reins  coming  out  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger;  or  according  to  the  modern  version,  with  the  reins  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  the  loose  end  coming  out  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  little  finger.  Although  the  latter  method  seems 
to  be  more  popular,  particularly  among  our  hard-riding  younger 
set,  a  combination  of  both  methods  has  been  observed. 

In  any  case,  when  the  horse  moves,  this  vigorous,  high-handed 
method  of  holding  the  reins  retards  that  natural,  free,  and  rather 
loose  movement  of  the  horse's  head  and,  as  a  result,  he  holds  his 
head  high,  back,  and  handsome,  thus  giving  him  a  stylish,  dashing 
appearance.  Occasional  vigorous  jerks  on  the  reins  will  then  cause 
the  brute  to  open  his  mouth.  Incidentally,  the  latter  is  of  material 
assistance  to  the  judges  in  that,  at  a  passing  glance,  they  can  readily 
determine  the  age  of  the  horse.  Mares,  being  the  female  of  the 
species,  sometimes  resent  this.  However,  should  any  horse  seem  to 
resent  it.  or  get  sulky,  just  assume  that  it  is  false  pride,  and  give 
a  few  more  jerks  with  the  reins.  Nothing  like  a  good,  old-fashioned 
jerking  for  the  sulky  horses! 

Depending  upon  the  situation,  the  rider  may  use  the  loose  rein, 
light  rein,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  horse  really  prefers 
the  loose  rein  because  it  permits  him  to  laze  along,  swing  his  head, 
enjoy  stolen  nips  of  sweet  grass  or  clover,  and  in  general,  do  as 
he  darn  pleases.  The  tight  rein  assists  the  rider  in  holding  on,  and 
takes  the  horse's  mind  off  his  work.  Frequently,  when  a  horse  is 
in  the  mood,  and  desires  to  increase  his  gait  into  an  extended  gallop 
or  run,  it  gives  him  a  good  support  into  which  he  may  lean.  Thus 
the  rider,  with  his  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  plus  a  few  tugs  and  jerks, 
can  hold  up  a  horse  weighing  one  thousand 
to  sixteen  hundred  pounds!  However,  the 
combination  tight-loose  rein  appears  to  be 
the  most  popular.  Besides  having  the  in- 
termittent advantages  of  the  other  two, 
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its  use  insures  a  musical  effect,  particularly  if  using  double  bits. 
Likewise  the  constant  bumping  and  occasional  pinching  against  the 
corners  of  the  horse's  mouth  tend  to  toughen  them.  Eventually  the 
horse  gains  the  enviable  reputation  "hard  mouth"  and  thus  becomes 
the  joy  of  all  who  ride  him.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  reins  be  of 
varying  lengths,  thereby  achieving  the  modernistic  effect. 

The  critical  test  comes,  however,  when  the  horse  and  rider  enter 
the  ring  in  a  jumping  event.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  "you  can  lead 
a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't  make  him  drink."  Likewise,  a  rider 
may  guide  his  horse  to  a  jump,  but  from  that  point  on  ...  . 

Our  rider,  sitting  his  mount  with  a  nonchalant,  devil-may-care 
air,  enters  the  ring.  Note  carefully  that  he  depresses  his  toes,  places 
one  hand  on  his  hip,  and  gathers  his  reins  with  the  other,  clutching 
them  tightly,  then  carelessly  projects  his  elbow  to  the  side.  He 
grits  his  teeth  and  protrudes  his  jaw  in  a  determined  manner.  He 
circles,  passing  close  to  the  jump  in  order  that  his  mount  may  also 
look  things  over.  He  applies  the  spurs,  gives  the  reins  a  few  jerks, 
and  perhaps  touches  the  flank  with  his  crop.  The  horse,  neck  bent 
to  one  side,  head  up,  eyes  heavenward,  mouth  wide  open,  molars  and 
bits  flashing  in  the  confused  mass,  breaks  into  a  canter,  and  makes 
a  wild  dash,  close  to — but  completely  missing — the  jump. 

Unperturbed,  the  rider  pulls  backward  vigorously  on  the  reins, 
jerking  occasionally,  and  at  the  same  time  applying  spurs  and  crop 
to  make  him  go  forward.  Under  his  breath  he  murmurs  sweet  noth- 
ings to  his  horse,  making  references  to  his  ancestry,  particularly  on 
his  dam's  side.  Finally  the  horse  seems  to  get  the  point.  He  turns 
quickly,  goes  into  a  full  gallop  toward  the  jump,  where  he — but  not 
his  rider — suddenly  stops. 

The  horse,  head  and  tail  up,  trots  proud- 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  ]y  around  the  ring.  The  rider,  by  now 

realizing  that  he  has  cleared  the  jump, 
gingerly  picks  himself  up,  spits  out  a  bit 
of  turf,  and  a  tooth,  then  struts  triumph- 
antly out  the  gate  amid  wild  cheering. 
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III.   "SKYLANDS  FARM,"  the  New  Jersey  Estate  of  CLARENCE  LEWIS,  ESQ. 


II.  Published  in  Country  Life  for  July— Estate  of  RICHARD  V.  N.  GAMBRILL,  ES< 
IV.  To  be  published  in  September— Estate  of  RAYMOND  RUBICAM,  ESQ. 
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I  lu-  111. mi  entrance  to  ihc  masnive   I  iicli>r  nuintinn  looks  northeastward  down  (lu-  elm-sliaded  drive-  shown  on  die  faring  page 


Tn  tmk  foothills  of  tin-  Kama|H)  Mountains,  where  \ew  Jersey's 
I  Bernen  ami  I'assaic  Counties  and  New  York's  Rockland  County 
come  together.  Clarence  Lewis's  Skylands  Farm  justifies  the  first 
part  of  its  name  by  spreading  it<  i,:oo  odd  acres  over  wooded  coun- 
try at  elevations  ranging  from  650  to  t.ioo  feet.  Formerly  the  term 
"Farm''  was  more  appropriate  than  it  now  is,  for  many  acres  were 


tilled  and  many  head  of  purebred  livestock  raised:  Guernsey  cat- 
tle, Suffolk  Punch  draft  horses,  Shropshire  sheep,  Berkshire  swine, 
Houdan  chickens,  Black  Chow  dogs,  and  Siamese  cats.  But  at  heart 
Mr.  Lewis  is  first  of  all  a  plantsman — a  student  of  plants,  a  patron 
of  horticulture;  and  today  the  estate  reflects  primarily  and  magnifi- 
cently his  interests  and  activities  in  the  direction  of  plant  perfection. 


I  In  MMUIWtllm  MB«d  M  die  building  centers  around  the  hreaklast  room  and  die  beautiful  intimate  garden — upon  which  it  opens 


The  massive  Tudor  mansion,  completed 
and  occupied  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  1928.  dom- 
inates a  broad  plateau  from  which  spread 
breath-taking  vistas  of  valley  and  mountain- 
side. But  closer  at  hand,  are  beautifully  land- 
scaped acres  of  gardens,  borders,  terraces, 
parterres,  slopes,  bogs,  groves,  and  allees,  all 
so  developed  as  to  render  them  and  the 
estate  unique.  For,  in  achieving  the  landscape 
compositions,  an  essential,  controlling  require- 
ment was  the  use  of  choice  material  in  a  great 
variety  of  designated  species,  thus  stressing  the 
horticultural  value  of  plants.  Everywhere  are 
identifying  labels,  permanent  yet  unobtrusive; 
and  any  study  of  the  weathered  copper  tags 
reveals  the  far-flung  distribution  of  the  sources 
whence  Mr.  Lewis  is  constantly  adding  new 
plant  treasures  to  hfs  outstanding  collection. 


Imposinglv  serene  is  the  great  Kail,  with  its  lofty, 
beamed  ceiling,  high-paneled  dado,  huge  stone 
fireplace,  and  three  magnificent  antique  tapestries 


Mr.  I 
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Paneled  to  the  ceiling  in  pine, 
sumptuous  living  room  houses  p 
of  the  overflow  of  hooks  from 
owner's  den  in  an  atmosphere 
less   kospitable,   hut  considerai 
less  austere,  than  that  of  some 
the   other   rooms  in  the  mans,  f 
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A  tit  of  natural  landscaping  where 
tlie  lake  of  the  swans  flows  over 
a  dam  and  starts  a  woodland 
stream  along  its  musical  way 
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HORSE  SHOW 

Darien,  Connecticut 


Right:  A  view  of  the  ring  and  some 
of  the  spectators  at  a  morning  session 
mil  Miss  Wilhel  m ina  Kirov  putting 
of  her  hunters  through  its  paces 


Miss    Anne  Nevi« 
Crocker  Nevin  up  onB 
matched  pair  of  grays! 
to  receive  blue  rihhj 
a    children's  pair! 


Bv  FAIRFAX  DOW  NEY 


It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  brave  little  bands  of  men  and  women 
took  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  penetrated  into  the  interior. 
The  natives  were  hostile,  and  on  every  side  the  pioneers  faced 
horrors  and  atrocities.  Nothing  daunted,  those  intrepid  spirits  pressed 
on.  They  donned  their  smocks  and  unloaded  their  pack  trains  of 
—draperies,  prints,  paints,  and  assorted  antiques.  How  they  converted 
the  natives  and  left  virtually  no  interior  undecorated  is  history. 

Yet  one  interior  still  challenges  them — the  bathroom.  It  remains, 
comparatively  speaking,  terra  tindecorata.  The  decorating  sisters 
and  brethren  will  rise  and  protest  that  statement  with  loud  cries.. 
Look  what  we  have  done  with  color,  they  will  demand.  Didn't  we 
find  the  bathroom  a  white  tile  wilderness  and  make  it  bloom  like  a 


rose,  a  lilac,  or  petunia?  Haven't  we  painted  fish  all  over  it  and 
introduced  furniture  and  all  manner  of  trick  gadgets  in  addition  to 
the  usual  fixtures?  Haven't  we  wrought  such  magic  that  the  solitary 
bather,  embarrassed  by  numerous  reflections,  has  to  assure  himself 
or  herself  that  it's  all  done  with  mirrors? 

Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have.  Right  you  are.  And  yet  you 
have  not  begun  to  fight.  You  have  hardly  entered  the  ring  in  the 
battle  of  bathrooms,  and  already  the  clients  seconding  you  would 
be  justified  in  throwing  in  the  towel,  for  you  don't  seem  to  have 
realized  that  the  bathroom  is  a  special  problem.  You  have  neglected 
your  research  and  failed  to  use  your  vaunted  imaginations.  It  isn't 
enough  for  the  bathroom  to  be  pretty.  A  room  in  which  one  spends 


e  shimmering  blue  shower  curtain,  decorated  with 
cool  white  pond  lilies  is  found  at  Vf.  &  J.  Sloane 


The  man  about  the  house  is  well  con- 
sidered, for  ^  ardley  Inc.  have  Lavendo- 
meal.  brushes,  after-shaving  lotion,  hair 
tonic,  and  other  choices  lor  his  selection. 
SaLs  Fifth  A  venue  suggests  Charbert  s 
after-shaving  lotion  and  toilet  water.  As  to 
towels,  these  in  blue  diamond  design  from 
W.&J.S1  oane  wdl  he  a  constant  delight  to 
him.  The  blacL  marble  fixtures  installed 
in  the  Towers  of  the  W  aldorf- Astoria, 
are  just  what  he  jrould  choose  for  himself 


when  our 
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bathroom 
with  wall 

tainls  tin 


itr  ought  to  li<*  intrrrMlng  ami  stimulating  It  ought  In  lir, 
i  .liiicn  nl  mum',  I  lit-  advcntutr  it  was  m  I  In-  cail\  days 
<\<  i  knew  nisi  wli.il  the  plumbing  would  do  nrxt. 

ui,      I  '.I  have  been  banned  is  lii'yoiul  this  devotee  ul 

Only  omc  in  .ill  m\  f\j>lnr.itinns  have  I  seen  a  bathroom 

hung  with  suitable  pit  lures,  ami  thai  was  a  ■  I  thirty 

i  an  nit!  lashmmil  home  in  a  small  Maryland  town.  (Vi 
artists  have  painted  many  a  suitable  suhjet  I  based  on 
mythology  01  histi«i\  Diana  surprised  at  the  bath  by  Aetaeon,  fur 
instaiue.  nr.  a-  a  splendid  dei oration  for  the  children's  bathroom, 
I  hens  dipping  Whilles  in  the  Styx!  What  more  appropriate  than 
king  David  spying  Mathshcha  al  her  ablutions  on  her  penthouse 
pool  I'he  Roman  bath  scenes  by  Mini  I'adema  and  those  of  Turkish 
baths  l>\  lieiome  fairly  ben  to  be  tiling  in  a  bathroom.  In  bathroom 
»rt.  one  can  ramie  from  the  Old  Masters  down  to  the  modems. 
Ladies  get  tint;  m  and  out  of  tubs  are  a  favorite  Degas  subject.  And 
have  not  the  Sin  icalists  depicted  fur  lined  bathtubs.-'  If  they  haven't, 
they  certainly  will  one  of  these  tine  days. 

Along  with  |taintings,  there  are  simply  marvelous  opportunities 
for  a  pictorial  tile  series,  bathroom  tiling,  by  the  way,  has  been 
singularly  uninspired,  though  color  has  replaced  the  former  unre- 
lieved and  glaring  white.  It  was  far  happier  in  early  American  bath- 
rooms when  Dellt  blue  tiles  were  set  in  the  cabinet  woodwork 
enclosing  the  tub  and  other  fixtures. 

Some  bathroom  decorators  are  on  the  right  track,  though  their 
progress  is  rather  slow.  They  have  had  niches  made  in  the  walls,  not 
just  lor  the  soap  but  for  unis  and  vases.  A  much  happier  choice  for 
filling  a  niche  would  be  some  such  statuary  as  a  replica  of  the 
Rcgnaudin  group  in  the  park  at  Versailles.  You  may  recall  that  it 
represents  Apollo  at  the  bath,  surrounded  by  adoring  nymphs. 

The  bathroom  is  probably  the  only  room  in  the  house  where 
decorators  have  resisted  their  passionate  penchant  for  hanging  old 
prints.  One  can  only  surmise  that  this  restraint  is  due  to  their 
ignorance  of  prints  which  might  properly  be  placed  there.  Yet  they 
exist  Sixteenth  Century  prints,  too — and  as  quaint  as  can  be.  One 
look  at  them  should  be  enough  to  impel  any  decorator  to  urge  them 
on  a  client  for  his  bathroom,  murmuring  enthusiastically  the  while, 


Pko.oyr-,.1..   U    I  .  M.  Dl  M  \KLST 


For  ladies  wko  love  luxurv  .  Of 
principal  importance  is  the  negli- 
gee designed  by  Bergdorf  C  Jood- 
man.  Black  sheer  lace  is  worn 
over  a  white  chiffon  slip,  pleated 
in  a  tliousan  d  folds.  Fluffv  fur 
rug  from  Flammacner  Schlcmmer 
is  a  soft  flesh  color.  .Mirrored 
cliest  holds  many  cosmetics  or 
lingerie,  while  on  it  stand  the  choice- 
glass  powder  jar  and  crystal,  gold 
striped  hotlles.    V(  .  &  J.  Sloane 


For  men:  A  shaving  mirror  m  hich 
magnifies  many  times;  I  I  a  mm  - 
acher  Schlcmmer.  Plaid  hath 
towels  from  Leron.  ^  araley 
contributes  a  floating  hath  howl? 
Lavendomeal,  and  their  toilet  wa- 
ter resting  on  the  mirrored  corner 
shelf;  the  latter  from  \\  .  Cv  J- 
Sloanc.  I  Luis  Pharmacy  has  huge 
Aiandruko  sponges,  which  run  as 
high  as  $75-00,  scratchy  gloves,  and 
strap  of  goat  s  hair,  special  woven 
Cash  s  wash  cloths,  rough  English 
friction  towels  and  wash  cloths. and 
essence  Imperial  Russe  from  the 
house  of  Lcnffvel  s  Perfumes  Inc. 


"Don't  you  really  think  that  they  are  just  too,  too  amusing!" 

That  they  are,  and  surprising,  for  they  depict  medieval  baths, 
popularly  supposed  to  be  non-existent,  or  at  least  few  and  far  be- 
tween. But  if  you  perceive  something  in  a  print,  it's  proved,  and 
here  are  baths  right  out  in  the  open — sociable,  clubby  tubbings — 
mixed  bathing  with  gallants  and  ladies  participating  tout  ensemble. 
When  Mother  Goose  penned  her  "rub-e-dub-dub"  rhyme  of  three 
men  in  a  tub,  she  didn't  know  the  half  of  it.  The  prints  show  that  at 
a  gay  supper  party  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  bird,  a  bottle — and  a  bath, 
were  on  the  cards  by  way  of  entertainment. 

For  another  fascinating  print  collection,  you  need  look  no  further 
than  the  archives  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  where  may  be  found 
fearful  and  wonderful  drawings  of  American  bathtubs  from  the  first 
patent  in  1813  onward.  The  bather  with  a  scientific  turn  of  mind 
would  revel  in  gazing  at  the  bathtub  which  folded  up  into  a  cabinet 
like  the  old-time  folding  bed;  at  the  canvas  model  which  rested  on 
a  couple  of  chairs,  at  the  tub  which  fitted  into  an  overnight  bag. 
The  combination  sofa-and-tub  was  a  neat  little  number.  Swains  of 
the  1880's  needs  must  make  a  careful  entrance  into  the  parlor  lest 
they  find  the  maiden  of  their  choice  not  on  the  sofa  but  bathing  in  it. 

It  was  the  decorators  who  took  maps  out  of  the  schoolroom  and 
introduced  them  into  the  home  as  wallpaper.  In  that  light,  how 
strange  it  is  that  they  never  have  thought  of  using  them  in  bath- 
rooms. Fancy  a  world  map  with  vignette  figures  showing  bathing 
in  many  lands.  What  memories  it  would  conjure  up  for  anyone  who 
had  traveled  and  taken  his  tub  where  he  found  it — if  any! 

And  what  grand  chances  there  are  for  mottoes,  either  embroidered 
on  oilcloth  or  set  in  mosaics.  Anglo-Saxons,  of  course,  will  subscribe 


to:  "God  Bless  Our  Bath"  or  "Home  Is  Where  the  Tub  Is."  Singers 
would  prefer  a  bar  of  music  with  the  words:  "I  bring  thee  towels 
from  Turkestan  and  soap  from  old  Castile."  Along  with  bright- 
colored  murals  in  the  children's  bathroom  might  be  inscribed 
modernized  Mother  Goose  rhymes. 

And,  decorators,  you  can  even  have  some  of  your  beloved  tapes- 
tries in  the  bathroom,  if  only  you  waterproof  them.  For  a  fine, 
chivalrous  tapestry  topic,  consider  the  period  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Bath — that  gallant  age  when  knighthood  was  not  only  in  flower  but 
in  bathtubs.  For  a  specific  scene  is  recommended  that  occasion  in 
1399  when  King  Henry  IV  of  England  was  disturbed  in  his  bath 
and  informed  that  two  widows  were  without,  demanding  justice. 
Whereupon  His  Majesty,  leaping  out  of  the  tub,  exclaimed:  "I  ought 
to  prefer  justice  to  the  pleasure  of  the  bath." 

Showerbath  curtains  are  another  alluring  field  about  which  deco- 
rators have  done  practically  nothing.  True,  they  have  festooned 
them  with  waterlilies  or  bulrushes,  but  there  isn't  a  sign  of  Moses 
in  the  latter.  Scores  of  excellent  designs  are  available.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  Greek  delineation  of  girls  taking  cold  showerbaths — 
actually,  authentically,  and  appropriately  from  an  old  frieze.  While 
towels  in  many  hues  and  with  ornate  initialing  are  on  the  market, 
they  also  betray  lack  of  research.  An  intriguing  example  for  initials 
for  towels  may  be  found  in  the  print  room  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  no  less — a  Sixteenth  Century  German  set,  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen  flourishing  towels  to  form  the  letters.  Finally, 
let  me  urge  shelves  for  a  bathroom  library  so  that  he  who  tubs  may 
read;  the  books,  of  course,  should  be  bound  in  toweling  or  oilcloth. 

Arise,  ye  recreant  decorators.  The  bathroom  challenges  you! 


All  prepared  for  a  scented  plunge,  you  might  wear 
negligee,  woven  in  black  and  white  with  a  rooster  desig 
Ma  inbouclier  copy  from  Hattie  Carnegie.  Sand  and  I 
towels  are  Alosse's.  A  fat  raspberry  sponge,  huge  bottle 
pink  Arden  batb  salts:  Sa  Is  Fifth  Avenue.  .Mirror 
chromium  corner  stand,  mirror  and  crystal  stick  wa 
basket,  and  the  string  bathmats  from 
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iron's  they  liavc  a  variety  oi 
stunning  monogram*  for  your 
bath  towels.  \\  lietlier  your  taste 
runs  to  Modern.  I'.ightecnth  Cen- 
tury, or  Larly  American,  you  can 
I"  satisficcl  ancl.  of  course,  the 
choice  of  coloring  is  up  to  you. 
I ncicleiitiilly,  the  towels  are  soft, 
squashy    and   entirely  ahsorhent 


Hammacher  s  contrihution  to  the 
aid  of  hcauty  is  a  grand  chromi- 
um tray  for  the  hath.  On  it  you 
can  place  enough  cosmetics  for  a 
facial,  or  make-up:  there  is  also 
an  ash  tray  and  the  mirror  slants 
at  the  proper  angle.  *A  place  for 
everything  and  every  thing  in  its 
proper  place  must  he  their  motto. 
The  friction  brush  is  a  little  gad- 
get of  Hammacher  s  which  gives 
great  satisfaction.  All  these  lures 
for  the  modern  feminine  version 
of  the  race  were  photographed  in 
a  houdoir  hath.  The  Towers  of 
the  aldorf-Astoria.  Fixtures 
by  Standard  Sanitary  .Manufac- 
turing Co.  Tow  el  racks  by  Hogger 
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Y  good  friend  Lord 
Da  vies,  great  sports- 
man and  celebrated 
breeder,  leaned  up 
the  tile  wall  and 
could  only  murmur  weakly, 
"I  say.  I  say."  On  the  trip 
out  from  the  city  the  Welsh 
names  of  the  Main  Line  had 
all  been  familiar  to  him — 
Bala,  Cynwyd,  Merion.  Bryn 
ftfawr,  Radnor — and  the  roll- 
ing Radnor  country  reminis- 
cent of  the  hunting  countries 
along  the  English-Welsh  bor- 
der. In  fact,  everything  had 
been  quite  right,  but  now 

suddenly  he  had  been  popped  into  a  building  which  was  as  different 
from  the  old  country  architecture  as  are  the  skyscrapers  of  New 
York,  for  romantic  traditions  to  the  contrary,  the  kennels  in  the 
land  of  John  Peel  are  not  exactly  the  last  word.  They  have  housed 
countless  generations  of  hounds,  and  the  crevices  between  the  flag- 
stones (the  origin  by  the  way.  of  "on  the  flags")  are  apartment 
houses  for  millions  of  parasites.  Nostalgic  odors  of  hound  and  horse- 
flesh greet  the  visitor  as  he  enters. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  tile  wall.  Perhaps  because  of  the  writer's 
commissions  for  extolling  the  virtues  of  tiles  in  advertisements  (for 
after  a  while  you  begin  to  believe  it  all  yourself),  perhaps  because 
of  two  delightful  hospital  sojourns,  one  attended  by  Florida 
crackers"  and  the  other  by  German  nuns,  tiles  have  always  had 
the  most  pleasant  associations  for  me.  But  just  where  they  would  be 
most  ideal  is  the  very  place  where  you  never  find  them — viz.,  in 
kennels.  The  exception,  of  course,  is  the  Kirk  wood  Kennels  of  Roy 
Jackson.  M.F.H.  of  Radnor.  In  fact,  his  kennels  remind  one  of  a 
hospital— a  most  modern,  up-to-date  hospital  at  that.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  kennels  to  have.  One  is  Dr.  Lentz's  colony  type  where  the 
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little  wooden  buildings,  like 
chicken  houses,  are  moved  at 
regular  intervals  to  fresh 
ground,  and  the  other  is  the 
permanent  kennel  with  per- 
fect sanitation  against  para- 
sites. The  Kirkwood  Kennels 
belong  to  the  latter  class. 
Architects  may  bend  over 
their  drawing  boards  for 
months,  but  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  the  much  hack- 
neyed "practical  experience." 
Actually  few  masters  of 
hounds  have  it,  but  when  they 
do,  and  when  they  can  get 
their  views  across  to  a  builder, 
then  the  job  is  as  good  as  done.  This  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
at  these  kennels.  Years  of  seeing  what  works  and  what  doesn't  work 
have  been  put  into  every  detail  from  the  largest  cooking  boiler  to 
the  smallest  gadget  on  a  puppy  door.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Jackson  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  in  his  field  one  of  the  most  practical  "vets" 
I  have  ever  met,  Ben  Price  of  West  Chester,  a  real  fox  hunter  and  a 
good  hound  judge,  one  who,  because  of  his  love  for  hounds,  has 
made  a  special  study  of  how  they  differ  from  just  common  dogs; 
their  peculiarities,  their  increased  resistance  to  certain  parasites,  and 
decreased  resistance  to  others.  And,  before  I  forget,  the  scourge  of 
hookworm  is  intimately  connected  with  unsanitary  conditions.  The 
sanitation  at  the  Kirkwood  Kennels  is  largely  due  to  the  "toilets" 
connected  with  each  division.  Out  to  these  annexes  the  hounds  go 
regularly  to  attend  to  their  business. 

The  neglect  of  the  foxhound  in  the  organized  hunts  is  one  of  the 
conundrums  of  life.  Whether  it  is  on  account  of  the  "hunting  to  ride" 
school,  or  whether  they  feel  any  old  hound  will  do,  it  is  hard  to 
say,  but  some  peculiar  mental  aberration  causes  a  whole  army  of 
people  who  pose  as  "foxhunters"  to  be  willing  to  pay  thousands  of 
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tMI.it>  l"t  <  I>«'i>r,  .mil  s<t  tt\  In  t  lti>t'l  1 1  •  >n  in  I  ami  gel  a  In  mini 
for  Ihr  dnllai  I  mi|>i  i"i  i  thag  hunt,  I ht*  hound  i>  iiitini t«-l\  more 
lnt|M>rtant  In  a  ■  nhI  hunt  titan  t>  t  good  hm>r  Willi  good  hound* 
you  tan  ha\r  a  good  da\  il  nit  rssary  on  a  horse  that  can't  Jump  a 
not,  bill  with  jx'i'r  hounds  you  can't  tin  mm  h  even  it  you're  mi  a 
(irantl  National  winnci  It  i>,  llirn  tnrc,  rspri  ially  ki a 1 1 1 y i nt;  In  see 
Nit  rst.iMithincnt  where  Ihr  hountl  K  ills  gets  mil  of  tin*  adopted 
orphan  »  l.i»  ami  i>  treated  a>  i>  lu^  dm 

liu  idcnt.tlK  kit  kwnnil  I  aim  i  .  Ihr  licadi|iiai  In  -  .n  In  .peak.  "I 
that  excellent  organization  Ihr  Pcnn  Marytlcl  Foxhounds,  ln<  Its 
meetings  air  hrlil  hnr.  ami  ihr  studbook  i>  kept  Ity  ihr  master  anil 
his  w  lie.  who  are  res|*'t  ti\e l\  president  ami  sciictan  \  Mi  |ai  k 
son  s  kennels  hold  nnr  nf  Ihr  largest  anil  best  parks  nf  this  nld  breed 
in  tfir  umnliy,  ihr  foreword  to  the  association's  by-laws  might  lir 
in  nttlrt  at  tlti^  partii  ulai  tinir 

"It  is  thr  aim  ami  pur'mse  of  this  organization  to  prrsrrvr 
purity  in  thr  blond  linrs  <>i  a  >pri  irs  nf  thr  American  Foxhound 
which  has  lirrn  fnuntl  to  he  must  seivireahle  ami  satisfactory  fnr 
cluh  anil  put  k  hunting,  and  whii  h  has  lirrn  bred  ami  hunted  for 
generations  through  thr  southeastern  sections  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  I  >rlawarc 

"Many,  indeed  most,  other  strains  of  the  American  Foxhound 
run  kick  for  their  basic  cross  to  (his  hountl,  which  should  suffice 
to  establish  it,  had  it  not  provided  continuously  a  character  of 
sport  which  is  meritorious. 

"In  this  endeavor  I  am  being  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Jackson 
ami  Mr.  Walter  M.  Jeffords,  a  former  Master  of  the  Rose  Tree 
Fox  Hunting  Club,  now  hunting  his  own  hounds  at  Andrews 
Bridge,  Pennsylvania,  Mr  W  illiam  II  Ashton,  of  the  Kagle  Hunt, 
tad  Mr.  John  B,  Hannum.  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Rose  Tree  Fox 
Hunting  Club,  now  hunting  his  pack  at  Rising  Sun,  Maryland, 
gentlemen  who  have,  with  me,  carefully  bred  and  hunted  this 
hountl  for  years,  and  wr  shall  welcome  into  the  membership  of 
the  organization  all  those  sportsmen  who  are  interested  in  its 
breeding  and  hunting,  feeling  that  our  best  efforts  are  but  scant 
return  for  the  splendid  sport  which  this  noble  animal  has  pro- 
vided and  will  continue  to  provide  if  its  purity  is  preserved." 

Mr.  Roy  Jackson,  President 
lYnn-M arydcl  Foxhounds,  Incorporated 
Master  Radnor  Hunt  Club 
Now  let  u>  take  a  walk  through  this  large  establishment.  First 
there  is  the  butchering  room  where  the  horses  and  cows  are  pre- 
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pa i fd  for  looking,  ami  a  large  room  for  (he  feeding  twite  a  week 
of  raw  flesh,  as  Mr.  Jackson  has  found  this  cxiillcnl  loi  tin  hoimd 
condition,  N'exl  tomes  I  he  told  storage  01  rrfiigeraloi  loom  in 
which  the  dressetl  tart  a  ,i  air  hung  until  used;  then  the  tookii-g 
room  where  there  are  the  huge  kettles  of  livr  li  nn  for  looking  a 
horse  in  forty  minutes  ami  the  jacketed  boilers  for  rooking  the 
mush.  Next  tome  the  long  shelves  with  their  spotless  pans  for  tool 
ing  the  mush,  followed  by  perhaps  the  most  impressive  room  of  all, 
the  main  fettling  room.  Here  each  houml  is  fetl  individually.  He 
enters  his  compartment  in  the  long  line  of  cages  through  a  door  at 
I  he  rear.  Originally  these  floors  were  asbestos,  but  Mr.  Jar  k son  is 
gradually  replacing  them  with  aluminum  ones,  as  some  of  the  more 
rambunctious  young  hounds  tore  up  the  asbestos.  After  rath  hountl 
goes  in,  the  door  is  <  Inscd,  then  his  pan,  with  just  the  right  amount 
of  food  for  him,  is  put  in  the  ring  receptacle  on  the  front,  the 
handle  is  turned  antl  the  pan  swings  in  to  him  and  locks.  Well- 
drained  tile  floors  add  to  the  perfet  t  cleanliness. 

\nolher  interesting  room  is  the  hospital  with  its  individual  isola- 
tion kennels  along  the  walls,  distemper  kennels,  and  whelping  lodge 
rooms.  Then  there  is  a  solarium  for  convalescents,  bathed  in  sun- 
shine and  free  from  draughts.  Hitches  in  season  have  their  individual 
rooms  as  hartl  to  escape  from  as  Alcatraz. 

The  main  lodging  rooms  have  long  benches  edged  with  copper, 
and  bedded  with  cedar  shavings-  one  set  lion  for  the  doghounds  and 
one  for  the  bitches.  In  one  of  the  corridors  is  the  dipping  tank 
where  hounds  are  regularly  dipped  each  week  in  summer.  The  tank 
is  so  arranged  that  its  width  makes  it  impossible  to  get  around  and 
its  length  prevents  jumping,  so  that  hounds  have  no  alternative  but 
to  flip  themselves  as  they  pass  along  the  corridor. 

Behind  the  kennels  is  a  very  large  grass  yard  where  the  pack  can 
be  turned  out.  On  the  other  side  are  long  runs  for  the  puppies  in  the 
various  stages  of  adolescence,  behind  one  wing  are  the  bone  bins 
antl  the  manure  bins.  The  latter  have  a  wagon  as  part  of  the  bottom 
so  that  they  can  be  easily  hauled  away  daily.  Around  the  kennel 
walls  are  roomy  closets  in  which  are  hung  the  immaculate  kennel 
coats,  hound  collars,  surgical  instruments,  medicines,  etc.  On  the 
tloor  above  are  modern  quarters  for  the  hunt  servants.  At  the  gate 
is  the  huntsman's  domicile,  a  charming  stone  house,  matching  the 
stone  of  the  kennels  and  the  courtyard.  So,  as  we  reluctantly  leave 
this  home  of  almost  two  hundred  hounds  at  White  Horse,  Pennsyl- 
vania, let  us  pause  for  just  a  moment  so  that  we  may  wish  them  and 
their  master  "(iood  Hunting"  when  next  season  rolls  around. 
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Famed  in  the  legend  of  the  Lady  of 
Lodore,  the  beautiful  Lady  Angela  who 
was  wooed  and  won  by  the  king  of  the 
water  sprites,  Derwentwater  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  lakes  in  the  English  Lake  District. 
Rimmed  by  snow-capped  mountains,  their 
varied  outline  mirrored  in  the  calm  waters, 
the  whole  oval  of  the  lake  spreads  out  from 
Friar's  Crag.  At  the  opposite  end,  built  on 
the  legendary  site  of  Lady  Angela's  castle, 
stands  the  Lodore  Hotel,  behind  which  the 
Lodore  Falls  cascade  down  to  the  lake. 
Sung  of  in  Southey's  verse,  "How  does  the 
water  come  down  to  Lodore?",  they  were 
of  more  contemporary  interest  to  the  Amer- 
ican who,  sitting  during  a  dry  spell  on  one 
of  the  rocks  that  form  the  bed  of  the  falls, 
inquired,  "Where  are  the  Lodore  Falls?" 
However,  the  traveler  there  at  the  time 
when  the  falls  are  in  spate  will  have  no 
chance  of  missing  them,  and  little  desire  to 
sit  under  them.  In  the  pictures  on  this  page, 
morning  calm  lies  on  Derwentwater  as  seen 
from  Friar's  Crag,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
setting  typifies  the  natural  loveliness  of  the 
Lake  District,  the  land  of  the  English  Alps. 


W^eaning  time,  and,  as  the  Jams  are  led  away,  liere  are 


the  frightened  colts,  running  along  the  fence.  Good-hys  arc  always  difficult 


MARTHA  B.  DARBYSHIRE 


The  wastebasket  is  always  full  of  literature  suggesting  valley, 
spring,  and  desert  health  resorts  but  who,  even  among  the  most 
ardent  horse  lovers,  ever  dreamed  of  a  California  valley  dedi- 
cated to  the  thoroughbred?  Nevertheless  there  is  such  a  broad  valley, 
protected  on  all  sides  by  rolling  hills  and  mountains,  boasting  of 
actinic  sun  rays,  good  for  shiny  hides;  also  devoid  of  storms,  frost,  and 
the  often  harmful  night  chill. 

Eighty  miles  down  the  coast  from  Los  Angeles  the  road  twists 
inland  through  San  Diego  County  foothills  past  the  old  San  Luis 
Rey  mission.  A  few  miles  farther,  climbing  through  boulder-covered 
hillsides,  the  road  climbs  to  clip  a  rock-faced  bluff,  and  there  it  is 
below  you — the  five  thousand  acre  San  Luis  Rey  Rancho,  owned  by 
Charles  E.  Cooper,  with  its  large  stables  and  miles  of  checkerboard 
white  paddock  fences.  Here  is  the  Home  of  the  Thoroughbred. 

True,  we  think  of  the  bluegrass  country  of  Kentucky  as  the  home 
of  the  thoroughbred,  but  Charles  Cooper  has  other  theories.  As  long 
as  thirty  years  ago  did  not  the  late  James  B.  Higgins,  owner  of  the 
largest  horse  breeding  farm  ever  owned  by  an  individual  in  Ken- 
tucky, also  maintain  a  California  ranch  as  the  winter  quarters  for 
his  thoroughbreds?  Wintering  horses  here  is  fine,  Mr.  Cooper  adds, 
but  staying  the  year  round  is  better.  The  continuous  outdoor  living, 
sandy  soil,  and  fresh  green  feed  are,  he  believes,  as  good  for  horses 
as  they  are  for  human  beings. 

The  car  swings  down  the  hill  and  up  a  road  lined  on  both  sides 
with  the  paddock  fences.  In  one  paddock  are  brood  mares,  shadowed 
by  fawn  colored  babies  who  caper  off  in  abandon  at  the  car's  ap- 
proach. In  each  succeeding  enclosure  the  colts'  stilt  legs  become  more 
a  part  of  them  until  opposite  the  entrance  gate  is  a  group  of  weaned 
yearlings,  twenty  perhaps.  Fillies,  the  driver  decided,  when,  with  the 
usual  woman's  curiosity,  they  raced  to  the  road  fence  to  check  up 
on  us  and  to  find  out  just  what  was  going  on. 

There  are  two  ranch  houses,  one  the  men's  quarters  and  mess  hall 
and  farther  on,  under  a  group  of  pepper  trees,  the  owner's  own  place. 


Bon  Hommage  thinks  it  over.  This  horse,  one  of 
the  finest  ever  hred  and  raised  hy  Mr.  C  ooper,  was 
recently  sold  to  a  new   <>\\  ner,  Mr.  C.  S.  St  rause 


\  pmliliH  L  \ir«  i>f  the  liinml  umi  rx  and  coils  on  Mr. 
(  Ittirlc*  I  ooper  »  Rmu  lio  S<ni  I  in*  Ucv.  In  tlic  circle, 
cither  .1   friendly    nip  or  merely  on  affectionate  greeting 


Contrary  to  a  Kentucky  breeding  farm  where  a  plow  is  unheard 
f  in  bluegrass  fields,  this  California  ranch  is  cultivated.  Three  thou- 
ind  acres  are  devoted  to  growing  year-round  crops  which  are  irri- 
ated  by  ten  miles  of  underground  steel  and  concrete  water  mains, 
eai  round  crops  are  possible  as  the  valley  elevation  is  400  feet 
bove  sea  level  with  only  a  very  slight  variation  in  the  temperature 
rom  70    the  year  round. 

Mr.  Cooper  agrees  that  grain  and  hay.  cut  and  harvested  in  the 
ummer  and  fall  for  winter  use,  have  served  all  kinds  of  stock  as 
ourishing  food.  But,  he  points  out,  it  is  much  the  same  as  human 
eings  eating  canned  food.  People  may  be  nourished  by  it,  yet  no  one 
rgues  the  superiority  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits  over  the 
an i' variety  of  diet. 

In  the  matter  of  soil.  San  Luis  Rev  Rancho  silt  recommends  itself 
a  him  over  sticky  mud.  considering  the  many  hoof  troubles  common 
o  horses.  After  all,  four  good  feet  are  no  small  matter  to  be  trifled 
ith  in  the  life  of  a  thoroughbred. 

Speaking  of  the  Cooper  horses'  diet,  certain  complicated  feedings 
or  three  small  children  whom  I  know  had  always  remained  in  mind 
s  the  last  word  in  necessary  effort  until  the  subject  of  preparation 
f  food  for  aristocratic  thoroughbreds  was  brought  up.  Babies'  feed- 
ngs  are  child's  play  in  comparison.  Alfalfa,  cut  many  times  during 
he  year,  is  ground  and  sacked  in  the  field  and  later  mineralized, 
liis  then,  is  combined  with  ground  sea  kelp,  charcoal,  linseed  oil, 
nd  soy  bean  meal  from  which  the  oil  has  been  extracted.  Too,  the 
ampered  beauties  must  have  vegetables,  barley,  cracked  oats,  oil  of 
krheat  hearts,  and  maize — the  last  in  small  quantities. 

Although  alfalfa  is  grown  in  some  paddocks,  the  alfalfa  for  these 
lorses  is  brought  to  them  at  noon — they're  not  expected  to  eat  what 
hey  walk  on  all  day.  The  system  works,  too!  Here  are  horses  who 
ive  you  pause — horses  with  perfectly  proportioned  weight  and  bal- 
nce.  standing  very  erect  on  strong,  well-developed,  iron-muscled  legs. 
The  stables  are  dwellings  for  four-footed  gentry,  not  horse  barns 
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Fred  R.  Dap  prick 


Against  a  rugged 
bac  kground.  tbe 
men  s  ranck  kouse 
and  stables,  wkite 
and  clean,  viewed 
from  stud  barn  road 


Mrs.  Cbarles  E. 
Cooper,  wife  of  tbe 
I  owner,  makes  friends 
witk  Peggy  .Martin  s 
wo  bbl>     I957  foal 


with  a  loft  bulging  with  hay.  Not  even  the  nostalgic  odor  is  there  to 
recall  hours  spent  puttering  around  in  a  certain"  blood  bay's  company. 
Neither  have  these  stables  the  polished  and  varnished  elegance  of 
Kentucky  horse  stables;  instead,  they  take  on  the  immaculate  white- 
ness of  a  hospital  ward. 

Stalls  open  both  onto  the  center  tanbark  runway  and  outdoors. 
Each  stall  also  has  windows,  with  more  general  light  and  ventilation 
furnished  by  windows  in  the  vaulted  roof.  There  are  twenty-two 
stalls  to  each  side  of  the  barns  except  along  one  side  of  the  brood 
mares'  quarters,  which  is  the  maternity  ward  with  eleven  double  stalls. 

Daytime  finds  the  horses  in  the  open.  As  soon  as  breakfast  is  over 
they  go  to  the  various  paddocks.  Here  they  have  running  water  and, 
as  before  mentioned,  a  noon  picnic  lunch.  When  the  stables  are 
emptied  in  the  morning  a  crew  of  efficient  stable  boys  (there  are 
fifty  men  employed  in  different  capacities  on  the  ranch)  scrub,  scour, 
and  disinfect  each  stall.  All  day  the  doors  and  windows  stand  open 
giving  old  Sol  his  inning. 

There  is  a  unique  plan  for  feeding  the  horses  night  and  morning 
in  the  stables.  To  avoid  injured  feelings  and  peevish  anxiety  which 
result  from  one  horse  being  fed  ahead  of  another,  the  stalls  are 
equipped  with  swinging  feed  boxes  which  open  out  into  the  center 
runway  of  each  stable.  One  attendant  passes  down  the  aisle  of  stalls 
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turning  the  feed  boxes  out  ready  to  he  tilled  by  the  next  man  follow- 
ing with  rations.  When  all  is  ready,  the  boxes  are  swung  back  in 
place  a-  :.i-t  as  four  boys  can  clap  them  shut.  Presto!  and  the 
munching  starts  in  great  style. 

\fter  inspection  of  the  stables,  feed  rooms  equipped  with  grinding 
and  cleaning  mills,  and  the  bug-proof  granary  with  a  capacity  of 
200  tons  of  grain,  you  may  return  to  any  one  of  the  stable  yards 
where  a  groom  leads  out,  one  at  a  time,  tupnotch  sires,  two-  and 
three-year-olds,  and  brood  mares,  all  with  distinguished  lineage. 

The  first  is  Hon  Homme,  the  blood  bay  son  of  Sweep  and  Sue 
Smith,  also  the  dam  of  Meridian,  Kentucky  Derby  winner.  Bon 
Homme,  a  stretch-running  stamp,  galloped  :iway  with  thirteen  fat 
pur-es  in  his  short  track  career.  The  sunlight  picks  up  the  reddish 
tinge  in  his  shiny  coat  along  his  graceful  neck  and  changes  to 
shadow  anions;  the  strons;  muscles  of  his  fine  sloping  shoulders. 

Next  is  Imp.  Bistouri  by  Tracery  (Kng.)  out  of  Ballot  Bred  who 
came  from  a  Meddler  mare  out  of  Bel  Dame.  Bistouri  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  sons  of  Tracery  now  standing  in  America.  A  sire  of 
countless  stakes  he  never  started  in  a  race  himself.  What  a  handful 
of  horseflesh  he  is!  There  is  bigness  of  bone  (Continued  on  page  73) 


Top  to  bottom:  Brown  Jade,  by  Alex.  Pan- 
tages  out  of  Aliss  Plunger,  holder  of  a  two- 
year-old  world's  record  for  six  furlongs: 
Bon  Homme,  a  blood  bay.  by  Sweep  out  of 
Sue  Smitb,  the  dam  of  tbe  Kentucky  Derbv 
winner  Merid  CI  .1  rc  a  rolle.  a  filly  by  Imp. 
Bistouri  out  of  Cameo:  San  Luis  Rev  by  Bon 
Homme  out  of  Donna  Grafton.  San  Luis 
now  belongs  to  Air.  iMartin  T.  Cox 
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RICHARD  PEFFERLE 

Splendor  came  to  bed  and  bedroom  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  when  the  French  court,  def- 
initely the  most  modish  in  Europe  with  the 
rise  to  power  of  the  Grand  Monarch,  made  the 
sleeping  apartment  and  its  furniture  of  repose  a 
background  of  the  first  ceremonial  importance.  How 
supreme  was  the  interest  in  that  prime  comfort  of 
life,  the  bed,  may  be  gauged  by  the  King's  private 
collection  which  numbered  four  hundred  thirteen  of 
them,  coming  from  Persia,  Turkey,  Portugal,  and 
other  countries.  Indeed  Louis  XIV  regarded  them 
with  such  pride  that  in  16*6  he  had  an  exhibition 
of  the  best  sixty  for  the  Ambassador  of  Siam  who 
had  come  to  France  to  do  homage.  Even  with  a 
modern  warehouse  for  purposes  of  storage,  such  an 
extraordinary  fad  might  give  a  museum  director 
pause,  but  not  the  ruler  who  built  Versailles.  More- 
over there  was  a  method  in  this  maniacal  fancy  for 


Marie  Antoinette,  the  elegant 
Uueen  or  Louis  XVI,  ad  ored  this 
type  or  state  bed,  lit  a  la  Polonaise 
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'•■'Is,  iis  will  .1,  iii  1 1  ic  i  <  l.tlifl  extremely  claboiale  c  ercmouy  of 
Ihr  levee  Ilia!  may  brielly  he  described  in  t h«-  following  way. 

The  day  began  fur  I  his  must  luxury-loving  of  all  kings  willi  the 
formal  awakening  of  His  Majesty.  'I  hr  court  then  entered  the  royal 
bedchamber,  strictly  an  online  to  precedence  the  primes  of  the 
hlood  coming  first.  This  was  called  the  pi  til  Irvrr,  during  whit  ti  the 
king  was  shaved  and  wigged.  With  the  subsequent  f>rnnrl  Irvrr,  the 
proi  ess  of  dressing  occurred  according  to  an  almost  painfully  perfec  t 
eti(|uette,  the  slightest  service  to  the  King  becoming  prat  I  if  ally  a 
religious  rite.  The  levee  found  performance  not  only  in  the  palace, 
the  kind's  own  domicile,  but  it  was  very  necessary  for  most  of  the 
Kreat  ones  to  he  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  provide  bedchamber 
accommodations  in  their  own  chateaux  for  none  other  than  Mis 
Majesty,  the  King.  Quite  obviously  you  could  not  expect  a  king  to 
be  comfortable  in  anything  in  the  way  of  a  bed  that  was  not  a  work 
<>f  art,  especially  when  that  king  was  so  accustomed  to  bedrooms  in 
the  grand  manner.  Hence  the  French  nobility  must  needs  have  a 
pertinent  concern  in  luxurious  and  hospitable  beds.  It  was  their  duty. 
The  only  question  was  where  could  they  be  purchased?  Who  could 
supply  the  great  and  growing  demand  for  beds?  Thus  it  was  that 
LoUM  XIV  proved  himself  a  benefactor  to  his  people.  Through  his 
c  ultureel  efforts,  Paris  was  forced  to  become  a  mercantile  city  greater 
than  any  in  Italy,  Spain,  or  Flanders. 

It  was  primarily  on  the  basis  of  this  concern  for  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries of  France,  and  less  because  of  treasures  of  conquest  brought 
from  foreign  lands  that  a  glory  shone  around  the  Sun  King.  More- 
over, when  his  royal  brethren  perceived  the  wisdom  of  this  policy, 
within  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  Kurope  rose  to  its 
greatest  heights  of  civilization  under  the  supremacy  of  the  French 
and  Fnglish  kings.  In  an  incredibly  short  (Continued  on  pa^r  69) 
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1  listory  records  that  Princess  Borghese,  Letter 
known  as  Pauline  Bonaparte,  best  loved  sister  of 
Napoleon,  retired  to  sleep  under  trie  beautiful  blue 
[da     of  tbis  superb  angel-bed  of  Empire  style 


Above:  The  southern  exposure  shows  the 
glass  walls  which  protect  the  garden  on  t\ 
garage  and  hasement  level  of  the  h 
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oust- 


Right:  The  children's  furniture  is  distinc- 
tive in  itself,  and  each  hoy  has  his  own 
side  of  the  wardrohe  marked  with  his  initia 


By  EMILY  KIMI3ROI  (jII 

Modern  houses  are  always  dramatic;  occasionally  they  are  con- 
troversial, but  the  modern  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  A. 
Good  at  Harvey  Cedars,  New  Jersey,  is  reasonable.  Not 
reasonable  primarily  in  the  economic  sense,  but  a  house  which  justi- 
fies itself  by  reason  and  logic. 

Harvey  Cedars  is  a  summer  colony  midway  between  Beach  Haven 
and  the  old  Barnegat  light.  It  stretches  along  a  narrow  spit  of  land, 
edged  by  the  ocean  on  one  side,  and  Barnegat  Bay  on  the  other. 
Obviously,  the  land  is  utterly  flat,  and  there  is  only  a  scrub  vegeta- 
tion along  the  Bay  shore.  The  vast  sweep  of  the  ocean,  and  the  un- 
broken miles  of  blinding  white  sand,  make  the  only  "view,"  and  it 
more  than  suffices,  with  the  little  choppy,  sparkling  waves  of  the 
Bay,  on  the  other  side,  almost  always  pointed  up  by  a  fleet  of  white 
or  very  gaily  colored  sails. 

The  climate  of  the  Jersey  Coast  is  not  to  be  taken  as  you  find  it. 
You  must  go  out  to  meet  it.  There  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  the  front 
door.  Surely,  it  is  natural  to  surmise,  that  a  breeze  from  it  will  keep 
you  cool.  It  will  indeed,  for  it's  bitterly  cool  sometimes,  or,  perhaps, 
mouldy  with  dampness.  On  days  when  that  happens,  it  is  best  to 
keep  all  the  ocean  windows  shut.  But  if  your  house  is  built  around 
an  ocean  view,  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  trying  to  leave  the  house 
tightly  sealed.  Another  dependable  caprice  of  the  Jersey  Coast  is  that 
the  prevailing  breeze  is  from  the  west,  cooled  as  it  comes  over  the 
Bay.  A  south  breeze  is  delicious,  cool  and  fresh;  a  breeze  out  of  the 
north  generally  accompanies  a  storm. 

It  sounds  as  if  only  a  house  built  on  a  revolving  stage  could  meet 
these  varying  requirements  of  view  and  weather,  but  when  you  have 
seen  the  Good  house,  you  realize  that  the  logical,  reasonable  ful- 
fillment of  these  demands  lies  in  a  modern  house  such  as  this  one. 
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The  h  ouse,  as  seen  in  the  view 
ahove,  fits  perfectly  into  the  sand 
dune  against  which  it  is  placed.  The 
long,  half-covered  sun  deck  opens 
ou  t  f  rom  the  upstairs  sitting  room 
shown  in  the  picture   on    the  left 


I'll  \  <l<  lull  of  lln  li\  in};  rii) mi  slums 
tin-  Ih-iiiiI ifully  grained  wood;  panel  nl 
left   form*  ihr  hark-   of   upright  piano 


Al  >nvc:  I  In  muster  bedroom  is  lighted  l>\ 
llii  (iliiiiiiinim  trough  above  beds.  a<  <  rul- 
ing gray  walls  tint  I  l,l„,   V  <  in  liiin   1. 1, i,. I 


And  there  it  is,  the  modem  house  really  come  into  its  own;  not 
an  architectural  gesture,  but  a  rational  answer  to  a  problem.  In- 
stantly the  old  Socratic  argument  becomes  illustrated — that  what- 
ever fulfills  perfectly  its  function,  becomes  by  that  very  reason 
beautiful.  However  much  one  may  have  responded  aesthetically  to 
modem  architecture  heretofore,  the  utter  suitability  and  perfection 
of  function  in  this  example,  brings  a  very  particular  aesthetic 
satisfaction  to  all  who  see  it. 

George  Daub,  of  the  firm  of  William  Lescaze  was  the  architect, 
and  also  the  designer  of  the  furniture,  the  lighting  fixtures,  and  the 
access* iries.  It  has  been  given  to  him,  by  his  talents,  and  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Good's  appreciation  of  them,  to  look  upon  this  house  as  com- 
pletely his  own  creation,  inside  and  out,  and  the  creation  is  certainly 
greatly  to  his  credit. 

Built  against  a  sand  dune,  with  as  much  of  the  ocean  and  its 
beach  as  the  eye  can  encompass  for  its  front  vista,  the  house  is 
available  for  any  breeze  to  penetrate.  Its  straight,  uninterrupted 
lines  conform  excellently  to  the  landscape.  Usually  houses  at  the 
seashore  stand  out  violently  against  it,  because  of  the  flatness  of  the 
terrain,  and  the  absence  of  trees  to  give  a  companionable  height.  The 
Good  house  conceals  its  height,  fits  into  the  dune,  and  conveys  the 
very  flatness  that  is  the  quality  of  the  sea  and  beach  themselves. 
Sun  decks  on  the  ocean  side  provide  either  the  protection  of  a  roof 
overhead,  or  a  veranda  open  to  the  sky,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
coveted  Jersey  tan.  On  the  bay  side  of  the  house,  a  glass  wall  on  two 
sides  protects  a  charming  garden  from  too  boisterous  winds.  There 
is  no  side  which  is  not  open  and  unrestricted  to  any  breeze  however 
capricious,  making  it  delightfully  cool  at  all  times. 

The  building  material  is  asbestos  shingle,  painted  gray,  with 
white  trimming.  The  entrance  is  on  the  Bay  side,  and  at  the  base- 
ment level.  Directly  to  the  left,  on  this  level,  is  the  children  s  play 
room,  small,  but  providential  for  the  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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tical  beacli  house 
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The  fireplace  of  highly  polished 
slate  is  an  outstanding  feature  of 
the  long  living  room.  The  long  cir- 
cular couch  divides  into  separate 
units  and  the  window  at  the 
looks  out  over  the  sand  and  ocean 


A  cinquecento  chest  and  a 
Venetian  mirror  serve  as  a 
man  s  dressing  table  in  an  old 
palace  situated  close  to  where 
Byron  resided  while  wait- 
ing to  set   sail   for  Greece 


JEROME  IK\  [NG 
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and 

FRANK  DURFEY 


In  the  narrow  bedroom, 
lich  seems  inevitable  in 
two-room  New  York  apart- 
ments, a  Regency  console  in 
mahogany  and  gilt  is  an  aid 
to  a  gentleman's  grooming 
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The  dressing  table  of  most  modern  American  men  is  a  shelf  in 
the  bathroom;  its  ancestor,  the  wash  bench  outside  the  back 
door  of  a  farmhouse.  Here,  after  dousing  their  heads  in  yellow 
soap  and  well  water,  the  farmer  and  his  hired  men  slicked  back  their 
hair  with  a  comb  invariably  attached  by  a  string  to  a  piece  of 
broken  mirror.  Such  was  the  toilet  of  most  of  the  warriors  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  some  of  their  descendants,  but  many  of  the  mansion  people 
in  the  North  and  South  copied  their  French  and  English  cousins  in 
using  the  aids  to  careful  dressing  evolved  by  the  famous  cabinetmak- 
ers of  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries.  Washington,  at  Mount 
Vernon,  had  a  dressing  mirror  on  his  chest  of  drawers  and  a  shaving 
stand  with  a  marble  top,  which  was  sent  him  for  his  dressing  room 
by  the  first  minister  to  France.  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
may  be  seen  a  dressing  table  in  satinwood  and  mahogany  with  inlay 
and  painted  decoration,  made  by  Seddon  Sons  and  Shackleton  in 
the  late  18th  century  for  some  English  gentleman.  However,  many 
of  these  dumb  servants  have  not  survived. 

Gone,  Heaven  knows  where,  are  the  dressing  boxes  used  by  the 
young  Americans  who  made  the  Grand  Tour  in  their  fathers'  coaches 
or  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  tutors  in  the  last  days  of  the  clipper 
ships.  They  disappeared  along  with  other  traditions  and  customs  of 
a  more  leisurely  day  as  the  modern  ideal  of  gentlemen  specialists  in 
branches  of  commerce  and  industry  replaced  the  older  one  brought 
over  from  Europe,  of  gentlemen  able  to  direct  the  furnishing  of 
their  houses  as  easily  as  their  political  parties.  Then  came  "Godey's 
Lady's  Book"  and  a  series  of  lady  decorators  who,  with  or  without 
malice  aforethought,  finished  the  job  and  drove  the  American  cap- 
tains of  industry,  with  their  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants,  out  to 
the  barber  shop  on  the  nearest  corner. 

This,  strangely  enough,  completed  a  circle  which  began  with  the 
barber  surgeons  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  at  which  time  the 
toilet  of  modern  men  began  to  be  evolved.  In  fact  the  word,  toilet, 
in  its  original  form,  toilette,  meant  a  cloth  of  linen  or  other  fine 
material  thrown  over  the  shoulders  of  a  man  while  he  was  being 
shaved  or  having  his  hair  dressed.  Later  its  meaning  extended  to 
include  a  cloth  used  to  cover  the  table  on  which  were  placed  the 
looking  glass,  basin  and  pitcher,  and  other  objects  which  make  up 
the  appointments  of  the  toilet  table  or  dressing  table. 

At  this  early  period  dressing  tables  as  such  did  not  exist.  A  table 
or  a  stool  was  pressed  into  service  to  hold  whatever  was  required 
and  when  the  task  was  finished,  the  things  disappeared  into  a  chest 
or  coffer.  Not  until  the  Renaissance  did  the  dressing  table,  as  we 
understand  the  word,  appear.  At  that  time  rude  tables  were  covered 
with  rare  and  expensive  fabrics  such  as  gold  and  silver  brocades, 
while  on  them  were  placed  mirrors  made  by  the  skilled  craftsmen 
of  the  period.  They  were  still  made  of  bronze,  steel,  or  silver,  how- 
ever, as  they  had  been  in  classical  times  and  because  of  this,  their 
size  was  limited.  Evelyn,  the  diarist,  mentioned  in  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  Treasury  of  St.  Denis,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  France, 
that  he  had  seen  there  a  mirror  of  a  kind  of  stone,  reputed  to  have 
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belonged  to  I  he  port  \ugil   Only  in  I  lit*  Willi  t  rutin  v  •  I  n  I  tin  li 
niaiiul.il  Hirers  at  Venice  irdUtnvri  Ihr  wi  trl  nl  nl.isi  inn  mis  anil 
rvrn  then  then  niae  was  limited   li  was  not  itnlil  Ihr  I  7 1 1 1  century 

that  the  dimensions  nl  in  h  increased,  alone  with  then  usage, 

due  !•<  Colbert  introducing  Ihr  manufacture  nf  mirrors  into  Trance 
In  lf>7*  nr  thereaUiuis 

About  lhi>  time  Mailame  tie  Scvigne  give,  an  an  mint  nl  tin-  wed- 
ding toilet  nl  Ihfl  Prince  de  Conde:  "Let  me  tell  you  the  rarest,  the 
most  rUtaonlinaty  news  in  the  wnrld  Here  it  is.  Yesterday  the 
Prince  was  shaved'  I  his  is  nn  illusinn;  neither  is  it  gossip;  it  is  the 
solemn  tuitli  I  he  whole  »oittt  was  witness  of  the  ceremony  anil 
Madame  de  l.angcron,  sci/ing  the  moment  when  he  had  his  paws 
crossed  like  a  lion,  slipped  upon  him  a  waistcoat  with  diamnnd  but- 
tons \  valet  dr  i  hainbie,  abusing  his  patience,  fri/./.ed  him,  powdered 
him,  and  at  last  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  the  handsomest 
BOUTtier  Imaginable,  with  a  head  of  hair  that  easily  extinguished  the 
wii;s  Wis  suit  was  embroidered  with  very  large  diamonds  on 

Straw  colored  velvet  ground  and  the  lining  of  his  cloak  was  black 
satin  sewn  with  diamonds." 

It  is  at  this  jx-riod  also  that  Mr.  I'epys  sits  in  liis  dressing  room 
and  lias  the  barber  shave  his  head  and  arrange  his  periwig.  Though 
there  is  no  specific  mention  of  his  toilet  table,  il  is  hardly  possible 
that  iinonc  \\h.>  u.is  so  particular  about  having  the  latest  in  house 
furnishings  won!. I  have  tailed  to  own  one  of  the  new  luxuries  brought 
back  by  Charles  II  and  his  courtiers  from  their  exile  in  France. 
I'ndouhtcdb  a  mirror  assisted  hjm  in  adjusting  his  periwig  and  a 
table  near  it  held  the  necessary  toilet  articles,  fnr  it  was  an  age 
when  peop'e  of  the  court  and  town  spent  most  of  their  time  in  pre- 
paring to  be  on  parade 

This  growing  taste  for  comfort  and  luxury  continued  to  increase 
and  spir.ul  even  to  the  country  squires,  reaching  its  culmination 
in  the  ISth  century.  It  was  then  that  the  cabinetmakers  gave  their 
finest  art  to  furniture  fit  to  match  the  fortunes  spent  on  personal 
adornment.  At  that  time  they  invented  the  tables  of  rich  woods,  with 
drawers  and  a  mirror,  used  by  both  men  and  women  to  powder  their 
hair  Though  antique  dealers  now  call  them  poudreuses,  they  were 
then  known  simply  as  toilet  tables. 

At  that  time  in  the  houses  of  merchants  of  Newport  and  Boston 
and  on  the  plantations  in  the  South  small  rooms  known  as  powder- 
ing rooms  were  connected  with  the  most  important  bedrooms.  These 
were  fitted  up  with  the  latest  pieces  of  furniture  made  by  the  famous 
European  makers  or  copies  of  their  desgns  made  by  American 
craftsmen.  Sometimes  the  slaves  made  simple  pieces  suitable  for 
dressing  purposes.  Here,  as  abroad,  compasses  were  used  as  an  aid 
in  hair  dressing,  as  well  as  japanned  hair  brushes,  for  all  the  world 
in  size  and  shape  like  modern  men  s  brushes.  White  hair  for  wigs 
brought  a  monstrous  price,  and  gentlemen  had  their  portraits  painted 
in  dressing  gowns  of  rich  silks  and  brocades. 

This  was  the  period  of  the  little  painters,  who  with  their  brushes 
preserved  the  life  of  the  times  for  posterity  as  did  Longhi  in  Venice 
and  Hogarth  in  London.  In  a  picture  by  Longhi  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  we  see  a  gentleman  seated  at  a  table  drinking  choco- 
late, while  a  shaving  stand  with  a  mirror  is  placed  near  by  so  that 
I  waiting  barber  can  do  his  duty  as  soon  as  certain  arrangements 
with  a  little  milliner  are  completed. 

A  facetious  London  barber  of  the  time  had  the  following  rhyme 
painted  on  the  sign,  over  his  shop  door: 

"Oh  Absalom,  oh  Absalom, 
Oh  Absalom,  my  son, 
If  thou  hadst  worn  a  periwig 
Thou  hadst  not  been  undone." 

When  the  century  went  into  its  third  quarter,  dress  grew  more 
sober  in  America  as  the  political  crisis  became  more  acute,  but  in 
England  and  France  extravagance  rushed  on  unchecked.  In  1772 
the  Macaroni  Club  was  founded  in  opposition  to  the  Beef  Steak 
Club.  This  organization  cultivated  the  Walian  style  in  dress  and 
actions,  while  the  members  became  famous  for  their  Italianized 
extravagance.  Their  costumes  consisted  of  an  enormous  toupee,  great 
side  curls,  and  a  huge  club  or  knot  that  rested  on  the  back  of  their 
heads  like  a  porter's  knot:  a  very  small  hat,  a  short  coat,  and  tight 
breeches  of  striped  or  spotted  silk,  the  inevitable  two  watches,  and 
enormous  bunches  of  strings  at  the  knees. 

All  this,  however,  was  of  a  day  that  ended  when  the  French  Revo- 
lution tore  Europe  apart,  for  it  was  Paris  that  had  set  the  fashions 
for  men  and  nearly  all  of  its  most  famous  beaux  were  kissed  by 
Madame  Guillotine.  L'nder  Napoleon  a  new  style  of  dress  and  deco- 
ration found  an  echo  in  masculine  dressing  tables.  The  mirrors  grew 
larger  and  the  tables  became  white-topped  consoles,  usually  w-ithout 
drawers.  In  France,  Jacob  executed  such  (Continued  on  page  SO) 


I  liis  dressing  table  was 
made  for  an  INlli  <  i  ntiiry 
Venetian  gentleman  and 
in  now  gracing  a  room 
at  (jiurdino  Veccliio, 
Quarto  <l<  i  Mille.  (  a  not 
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An  IStl.  century  Drown 
mahogany  dressing  box 
stands  on  a  small  com- 
mode to  assistagentleman 
in  making  a  masterpiece 
of  a  white  tie  in  a  bedroom 
at  Cbeyne  Row,  London 
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MONTH  IN  THE  FIELD 


Air.  VC'.  P.  Conway  has  just  powdered  a  clay  pigeon  in  one  of  the  events  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Skeet  Championship,  at  Lordship.  Air.  Conway  was  winner  of  the  class  A  shoot 


Louis  Van  fhrkr 


UNITED  HUNTS  SPRING  MEETING: 
It  was  quite  fitting  that  the  United  Hunts 
should  be  the  final  meeting  of  the  spring 
season,  for  it  was  such  an  entirely  satisfac- 
tory day  of  racing  that  it  left  everyone  with 
a  benevolent  feeling  toward  hunt  racing  in 
general,  and  impatient  for  the  fall  season  to 
start.  God  was  certainly  in  his  Heaven  that 
day  for  the  weather  was  perfect,  the  card 
was  well  filled,  and  we  even  picked  the  right 
horses  to  win  races,  which  was  rather  a 
novelty  the  way  we  had  previously  been 
guessing  them.  The  success  of  the  meeting 
wasn't  the  least  bit  surprising  to  anyone 
familiar  with  the  good  work  that  Raymond 
Guest  and  Lewis  Waring  have  been  doing  to 


further  the  cause.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
they  told  us  of  the  prospects  for  the  meet- 
ing one  day  down  at  Belmont,  a  week  or 
more  before  the  running,  we  were  ready  to 
give  it  more  stars  than  any  other  spring 
hunt  meet  in  the  North,  sight  unseen.  This 
was  saying  a  lot  for  the  spring  season  was  a 
good  one.  but  future  events  proved  that  we 
were  certainly  right. 

After  working  so  hard  on  the  preliminaries 
and  contributing  so  much  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meet  it  was  too  bad  that  Ray- 
mond Guest  was  unable  to  attend.  This  and 
the  bad  time  that  Harold  Talbot  had  were 
the  only  discordant  notes  of  the  whole  day. 
Pavilion  Royal,  his  entry  in  the  first  race. 


had  to  be  destroyed  due  to  the  injuries  re- 
sulting from  that  fall,  as  you  probably  al- 
ready know;  and  then  as  if  that  wasn't 
enough  for  one  day,  his  mare,  Barricade  2nd, 
the  favorite  in  the  special  race  for  the  French 
Subscription  horses,  fell  and  lost  her  rider. 
Incidentally  we  don't  know  a  bit  more 
about  those  French  horses  than  we  did  be- 
fore, and  although  we  promised  to  tell  more 
about  them  this  month,  there  isn't  anything 
to  say  except  that  we  weren't  especially 
pleased  with  them  at  Roslyn. 

We  were  considerably  worried  about  St. 
Francis  in  the  Bowman  Steeplechase,  for  he 
seemed  to  be  hopelessly  beaten  most  of  the 
two  miles.  Ordi-  (Continued  on  page  78) 


Over  one  of  the  jumps  in  the  Bowman  Steeplechase  at  the  L  nited  Hunts  Spring  Altering  at 
Roslyn  Long  Island.  F.  Amhrose  Clark  s  "Hurry  Harry  is  in  tne  lead,  hut  Airs.  M  MacNeille'a 
'"St  Francis,"  seen  taking  off  for  the  jump,  came  through  to  win  the  race  in  a  thrilling  finish 
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COUNTRY  LIF 


1,7 


Till  DESIGNS  of  the  Sheraton  period 
.in-  notable  tor  their  beauty  of  outline 
and  retini'iurnt  ol  decorative  detail.  Mr.  Vcr- 
nav  wishes  t.>  draw  attention  to  the  collection 
he  is  now  exhibiting  of  especially  meritori- 
ous examples  ol  Sheraton  dining  room  fur- 
niture including  sideboards,  serving  tables, 
cabinets,  pcdcst.d  tables  and  sets  ol  chairs. 


CO  UN  THY  LIFE 


Bcdi  >>i  grand 

m. unit  i 

{Continual  from  /»»!<»■  A/) 

lime,  textile  milk  |xitlrrir»,  anil 
furniture   >hop*   were  supplying 
ptk  le*  of   trade.    I  hese   n  it  in  r 
ptablishmrnt*  soon  became  im 
luicl   with  .1  cicativc  spirit  tti.it 

■uj  vigorous  enough  to  transform 
wy  borrowed  elements  of  design 
nt. i  something  new  ami  vital.  i  orn- 
ately rxprcssive  of  t hr  manner* 
mil  emotions  nf  the  time,  ami 
totally  removed  from  the  bold 
IllSteritirs  of  Renaissance  forms 
Beds  fall  into  two  categories: 
the  four-poster  type  ami  the  open- 
mi|  type.    The  Knglish  remained 
aithful  to  the  four  |x>st  bedstead 
ight  down  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
ury,  and  even  though  the  two  end 
might  occasionally  he  can- 
elled.  the  tester  remained  jutting 
t  ahove  the  lull  length  of  the 
I    Before  the  eta  w  hii  li  we  arc 
Bscussing,   that    i>.   previous  to 
600,  the  French  had  also  used 
he  four-post  and  tester  type  of 
ted,   but    the   baldaquin  served 
hem  so  much  better  as  a  supple- 
nent  to  the  baroque  ami  rococo 
tyles  that  they  even  preferred  to 
Mn  it  to  the  four-|>oster  type  of 
giving  it  the  name  of  lit  <)  /</ 
ttonaise.  rather  than  use  a  tlat 
ester.   Ordinarily,   however,  the 
Idaquin  hum;  over  a  bed  of  the 
n  type,  that  either  had  no  foot- 
rd.  or  had   foot-  and  head- 
rds  that  were  of  equal  height, 
ese  equal  sections  giving  it  the 
me  of  angel-bed.  This  was  often 
ved  into  a  recess  in  the  bed- 
m  which,  lieing  shut  off  by  tur- 
ns, formed  a  complete  room  of 
If.  Generally  speaking,  the  bed 
sists  of  bedframe,  bedhangingS, 
clothes,   bedcover.    Hut  when 
bed  was  really  in  its  own,  there 
e  additional  hangings,  espec- 
for  the  four-post,  or  tester 
The  tester  necessarily  re- 
red  valances  hanging  from  its 
s,  and  bonegraces  which  were 
the  form  of  heavy  cloth  strips 
either  side  of  the  headboard, 
tecting   the   occupants  head 
m  draughts,  and  to  which  cur- 
ns  were  pulled  from  the  foot  of 
e  bed.  Hangings  called  basses 
re  tacked  about  the  bedstead  to 
p  out   the   cold  wind  from 
neath  (serving  to  carry  the  ef- 
t  of  solidity  to  the  floor). 
An   oak    bed    from  Ockwells 
anor  in  Berkshire,  dated  c.  1615. 
rsonifies  the  type  of  state  bed 
und  in  the  manor  of  a  family 
e  the  Norrises  who  were  in  con- 
t  attendance  on  the  king.  In 
truction  and  upholstery  the 
is  truly  Jacobean  or  of  the 
of  James  I.  The  bulbous 
usters  with  carved  leaves  mak- 
up  the  posts  are  considerably 
ced  in  girth  from  those  of  the 
immediately  preceding, 
uch  of  the  Renaissance  lingers 
however,  although  this  par- 
ar  bed  must  be  regarded  as  a 
conservative  example  of  the 
The  client  doubtless  im- 
essed  the  cabinetmaker  that  the 
dstead  had  to  be  in  keeping  with 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Ji\\er  All  — 

Do.  Or  Don't  you  IDant 
That  lieu?  Home  Of  Ijours  Friendli]  Lookin? 


flTlaqbe  qou  don't  care 
Then  neither  do  u?el 


II'  re  lateb  .    c<  iuple  •  'I  j  as  i  i 
V     o,  there'i  I 'ecu  no  end  "I  folks  who 
was  .ill  bet  up  about  buildin'  their 
'■^B    new  homes  of  out  brick  an'  then 
Wm  ■      • >i  'mi  .  i  m  iled  •  'tl 

sbsV  Furthermore,  we  don't  blame 'em 
nohow.  Don't,  be- 
cause it  turned  out 
their  notion  mostly 
was,tobuild  with  any 
here-an'-t  here  nearby 
brick,  s<>  as  to  most 
likely  save  the  freight 
on  our  further  away 
brick,  that  would 
make  their  friendly 
lookin'  home  dream, 
come  sure  enough 
true. 

Now  we  don't  aim 
to  throw  any  stones 
at  all,  at  all,  at  any 
of  those  nearby 
brick.  They  have 
their  place,  even 
though  they  don't 
always  keep  in  it. 
All  we  mostly  know 
is  ours  are  the  right 
brick  for  buildin'  a 
home,  providin'  you 
want  it  to  have  the 
look  of  our  friendly  old  down-South  ones, 
instead  of  bein'  just  one  more  brick  house, 
like  there  is  plenty  of  thousands  of  already, 
an'  nobody  cares  about  lookin'  at  twice. 

However,  there's  another  side  to  that 
get  tin'  of  cold  feet  by  some,  because  it 
happens  there's  been  more  who  kept  on 
keepin'  their's  warm.  Those  that  did,  did 
it  for  no  other  reason  than  because  there's 
no  way  yet  been  discovered,  as  how  to  have 
a  right  friendly  lookin'  home.  One  with 
the  hard  to  get  time-toned,  built-a-good- 
spell-back  look.  A  look  you  can't  get,  try 
as  you  will,  unless  you  do  it  with  brick 
that's  already  born  old.    Brick  that  you 


If  you  want  to  nr  tome  real  old  Virginia  brickwork,  go 
see  what's  left  of  Barboursville,  designed  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 
It  burned  all  its  insides  out.  goin'  on  50  years  ago. 


don't  have  to  wait  a  hundred  years  an' 
maybe  more,  to  get  better  of  that  annoyin' 
look  of  just  bein'  built  day  before  yester- 
day maybe. 

Sofaras  we  havebcen  able  tolcarn, there's 
only  one  such  brick,  an'  wc  are  so  modest 
as  to  say  it's  ours. 
It's  the  same  kind, 
as  to  color  an'  size, 
that  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son had  such  a  lean- 
in'  for.  The  kind  he 
built  M  o  n  t  i  c  e  1 1  o 
with,  an'  a  whole 
passel  of  big-rich- 
liomcs  he  designed. 
An'  that's  not  men- 
tionin'  at  all  the 
many  outstandin' 
not  able  buildin's  such 
as  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  by  the 
way,  has  used  many 
a  million  of  our  born- 
old  bricks  for  their 
new  buildin's. 

Now  that  I  have 
sort  o'  hinted  about 
the  desirableness  of 
our  brick,  am  not  at 
all  goin'  to  urge  you 
buyin'  them.  We  are 
a-plenty  busy  anyhow.  But  should  you 
really  want  a  friendly  lookin'  home,  that, 
will  always  be  as  good  to  look  at,  outside  as 
in,  and  maybe  better,  the  chances  are  we 
could  fix  it  up  so  you  could  get  all  you 
need. 

There's  printin'  matter  about  'em.  But 
you'll  have  to  take  the  trouble  to  send  for  it. 

Henry-  Garden 

Brick  Maker  for 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Co. 

with  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  Guide 


LP    VIRGINIA   '1  »  hFLICK 


More  Than  a  Million  of  Our  Bricks  Used  in  New  Buildings— University  of  Virginia. 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Companq 
Salem,  Uirginia 
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ariety  Mowers  are  appliqucd  on  a  white 
glazed  chintz  spread  in  two  long  stripes  outlining  thel 
bed.  Tlie  summer  blanket  has  a  scalloped  border,! 
and  the  challis  comfortable  of  summer  weight  is  <J 
the  non-slippery  variety.     All  from  Eleanor  Beard 


Below:     One  tray  is  in  green 
leather  and  cork  with  matching 
coaster  set  and  crystal  appoint- 
ments; the  other  with  an  old  fruit 
print  design.  The  mats 
are  decorated  with  old 
sport  motifs — only  one 
of  a  kind.  Alice  M  arks  i 


F.  M.  Demarest 


Another  version  of  the  gingham-for-summer 
motif  from  IVlosse  is  displayed  in  a  cool  white 
and  green  place  mat  with  matching  napkins 


Tour  plates  irom  Wm.  H. 
Plummer  include  a  chintz  pat- 
tern, one  in  bold  yellows,  green, 
and  orange;  one  with  bright 
flowers;  and  lastly  palest  pinl 
and  blue  combined  in  a  wreath 
of  Wedgwood  design.  Oth  crs 
(the  bottom  two)  are  the  Kang- 
Hsi  design  from  Theodore  Hav- 
iland  and  Co.,  and  their  snow- 
drop pattern,  a  lovely  soft 
blue  with  white  wreath  design 
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Itttl   in   llu*  jMinul 
HMkAfM  i 

(('hm/<mmi«/  1'i'm  page  f*0) 

rt  m. in. 'i  hou*r  lli.it  was  Innll  one 
Kindred  ftfty  yearn  before.  The 
designer  cleverly  nhligrd,  using 
(or  fhr  lmiilamiiil.il  patlrtn  ol  tin- 
headboard,  t h«*  customary  art  In  s 
ol  I'udor  time  framed  in  between 
wide  Renaissance  pilaster*  that 
adorned  ihr  mantelpiece  in  the 
drawing  room  of  (kkwrlls  Manor. 
Of  the  sum'  Rrnais-s.uu i-  \  in 
t;:t;e  art-  the  motifs  of  limit 
N.'liitrs  on  thr  lu-<l|><isK  .mil  tin' 
■uiUochc  ornamenl  lower  down 
Thr  new  desire  for  complexity  of 
ornamrni  is  evidenced  everywhere, 
lapeciall)  in  thr  ingeniously  inter- 
laced sti.ipwork  within  thr  Tudor 
irchesof  thr  hradtxKirtl;  only  this 
multiplicity  of  tlrtail  h.is  Urn  re 
duett  I  in  stair  to  low  rrlirf  he- 
causr  of  the  hardness  of  thr  oak 
The  posts  end  at  thr  liasr  in 
iquare  block  terminals  that  tann- 
in about  1580.  The  top  of  the 
bedstead  is  beamed  and  thr  panrls 
contain  loienges  in  accord  with 
the  iu~t.Mii  of  decorating  ceilings. 

It  was  an  age  that  liked  an 
abundance  of  fabrics  Velvets,  bro- 
cades, ami  damasks  were  used,  and 
floors  covered  with  Oriental  rugs. 
Patterns  were  of  an  elaborate  char- 
acter, devoted  to  Oriental  motifs 
of  Bowers,  fruits  ami  butterflies. 
These  came  from  chint/es  im- 
ported from  India  which  in  them- 
selves were  rxpensivr  novrltirs 
As  to  this  thrre  is  no  better  ref- 
erence than  the  famous  Pepys  who 
wrote  in  his  diary  for  1663:  "1 
■Might  my  wife  a  chint,  that 
painted  calico,  for  to  line  her  new- 
study.'  Textiles  were  conspic- 
uously modern  in  being  used  for 
fcdcoverings.  portirres.  table  cov- 
ers, balustrade  hangings,  and  wall 
coverings  from  ceiling  to  floor  or  at 
least  to  the  wainscoting. 

But  decidedly  to  the  point  was 
Mrs.  Pepys'  desire  to  make  her 
study  (which  was  doubtless  her 
boudoir)  modish  and  a  place  in 
which  to  have  converse  of  an  inti- 
mate sort.  In  England  from  1675 
on.  the  greatest  comfort  of  all  thr 
apartments  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  was  attempted  and  at- 
tained in  the  bedrooms.  The  noble 
ladies  of  Charles  U  s  reign  held 
informal  receptions  in  the  bed- 
chambers, and  the  elaborate  fab- 
rics coming  into  fashion  were 
used  almost  wholly  for  bedroom 
upholstery,  including  the  cover- 
ing of  chairs  and  settees.  Padded 
backchairs  matched  the  large 
four-post  bedsteads  of  the  time. 
They  were  always  first  in  the 
hearts  of  the  English,  but  an  oc- 
casional lapse  provides  us  with 
such  an  example  as  the  bed  from 
Leeds  Castle  in  Kent,  dated  c. 
1710,  or  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  There  is  little  to  differenti- 
ate it  from  the  prevailing  type 
save  the  absence  of  bedposts, 
which  allows  it  to  be  called  a 
"half-tester."'  or  //'/  a  la  Duchesse. 

It  is  a  good  example  of  French 
influence  on  the  English  cabinet- 
makers, marking  the  style  that 


hail  oliu  ially  bcioinc  an  ail  period 
..|  I  mils  \l\  when  Colbert  rstab 
lisheil  llu  Maimlai  turea  Knyalrs 
ilrs  Meublei  des  Couronnr  for  him 
in  1669  Note  (page  ol  )  that  the 
i  oi  mi  r  has  i  east  .|  in  hr  straight , 
and  unilulati-s  in  art  hilit  tural 
mouldings  that  are  united  to  the 
valances  by  a  series  of  curved  sur- 
fates,  having  in  them  thr  marked 
strength  of  the  baro(|ur,  rather 
than  the  suave  i  urvilinear  continu- 
Ity  of  the  rococo  which  may  be 
sriisril  in  thr  Irgs  of  this  same 
bedstead.  Sin  li  sedate  handling  of 
ornament  expresses  the  formal  as 

pad  that  attended  receiving  In 
bed.  This  custom  had  been  de- 
lightedly adopted  by  .society  in 
that  it  permitted  the  host  or 
hostess  to  avoid  doing  proper 
humane  to  a  superior  when  he 
t  ailed.  In  every  way  this  bed  from 
Kent  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
good  taste  and  the  correct  mode. 

I  >ci  orousncss  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  in  the  middle  of  the  century, 
and  frivolity  burst  thr  bonds  of 
formality  by  making  it  the  gayest 
thing  possible  to  receive  en  desha- 
bille". The  boudoir  became  the 
drawing  room.  It  was  only  natural 
thai  Hogarth,  the  greatest  satirist 
of  the  age,  should  ridicule  the 
levee.  He  illustrates  a  young  lady 
seated  at  her  dressing  table  in  a 
more  or  less  intimate  state  of  at- 
tire, surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  im- 
portant and  unimportant  people, 
none  of  whom  had  any  better  ex- 
cuse for  being  there  than  that  it 
was  the  fashion 

Betls  and  hechambers  were  re- 
garded almost  as  garments  that 
emphasized  the  moods  of  their 
owners;  royalty,  nobility  and  the 
wealthy  met  on  the  grounds  of 
complete  freedom  of  personality. 
Bedsteads  were  much  lighter  in 
form,  and  although  a  wealth  of 
carving  and  upholstery  was  still 
frequently  lavished  on  them,  be- 
cause of  general  usage,  they  even 
became  staple  commercial  articles. 

Consider  the  Chippendale  bed, 
which  is  shown  on  bottom  of 
page  60.  Although  it  now  re- 
poses in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  this  bed  was  once  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
and  originally  made  for  his  estate, 
Badminton,  about  1755.  The 
canopy  of  wood  decorated  in  black 
and  gold  lacquer,  rises  rapidly  in 
pagoda  form,  terminating  at  its 
apex  in  a  Chinese  railing  sur- 
mounted by  a  fantastic  ornament. 
At  the  corners  are  scrolled  finials 
supporting  gilt  dragons  of  great 
spirit  and  character.  Here  is  the 
playful  royalty  of  an  Oriental  fairy 
tale.  In  this  masterpiece  Chippen- 
dale considerably  antedated  the 
similar  spirit  that  animates  the 
music  of  Stravinsky's  "The  Chin- 
ese Nightingale." 

The  tester  is  tile-edged  in  the 
way  of  all  pagoda  roofs,  and  the 
cornice  is  of  the  icicle  pattern  so 
frequently  seen  in  mirrors  of  the 
later  Chippendale  work:  the  back 
is  a  bold  open  lattice  contained  in 
a  lacquer  framing,  originally,  no 
doubt,  backed  by  chintz.  The  posts 
are  simple  in  order  to  display  their 
lacquered  decorations.  The  orig- 
inal curtains  are  missing  but  were 


The  Bath  Hnu«e,  heart  of  The  Homestead'*  Spa 

OF  ANY 
TEN  PEOPLE 

There  aren't  formal  statistics  on  the  matter,  but  we're 
convinced  that  fully  seventy  per  cent,  of  people  would  be 
made  more  comfortable,  would  lead  happier  lives,  if  they 
took  occasional  treatments  at  a  really  well-directed,  well- 
equipped  and  well-staffed  Spa — such  a  Spa  as  The  Home- 
stead's. 

And  if  a  survey  were  made  among  people  of  middle  age 
and  upward,  it'd  be  much  nearer  to  ten  of  the  ten. 

Myriads  of  minor  ailments,  produced  by  many  kinds  of 
causes,  can  quickly  disappear  when  they're  taken  to  a  com- 
petent Spa.  What  we  speak  of  as  "arthritic"  and  "rheu- 
matic" aches  and  pains  can  usually  be  relieved  readily,  and 
can  sometimes  be  cured  by  well-advised  Spa  treatments. 

The  Homestead's  is  a  private  Spa,  and  dares  to  claim  that 
it  offers  Spa  treatments  at  their  best.  It  doesn't  claim  to  be 
cheapest,  or  largest,  or  most  elaborate  in  spectacular  fea- 
tures. It  does  have  long  and  continuous  (more  than  a 
century)  achievements  to  boast  about;  and  countless 
records  of  benefits  to  people  who  had  decided  that  they  had 
to  suffer  from  obscurely-located  "degenerative  diseases" 
which  came  with  advancing  years. 


Would  you  like  us  lo  send  you  a  booklet  about  the  Spa  ? 
Summer  is  a  fine  time  for  Spa  treatments. 


Homestead 


LOCATED  AT  HOT  SPRINGS 


New  York  booking  office  in  the 
Rit2-Carlton  Hotel 


Washington  booking  office  in"  the 
Mayflower  Hotel 
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August,  1937 


PLYMOUTH'S  smart  new  "Westchester"  gives  you  more  in 
style,  more  in  economy,  more  in  reliability  and  durability  . . .  it's 
the  station  wagon  that  stands  up  best!  Extra-long  wheelbase 
— 116  inches.  Rattle-proof  seats  for  eight.  Genuine  hydraulic 
brakes  for  maximum  safety.  Choice  of  curtains,  or  regular 
windows  all  around  with  window-lift  controls.  See  this  "best 
buy"  in  station  wagons  at  any  Chrysler,  Dodge  or  DeSoto  dealer. 

PLYMOUTH  "WESTCHESTER" 


A  Swallow  tells 

the  difference 
HUMIDOR-AGED* 
berries  and  roots 
make! 


WORLD-FAMOUS     SINCE  1770 


Burnett's  London  Dry  Gin,  90  prool  (Square  Bottle).  Also  try  Burnett's  White  Satin  De  luie  distilled  Gin,  90  prool  (Round 
Bottle)  both  distilled  from  grain.  HlsoBurnett'sStoe  Gin.  60  proof  At  the  best  bars  and  stores.  Browne  Vintners  Co.lnc.N.Y 


probably  of  painted  Chinese  silk. 

Very  few  bedrooms  have  been 
created  with  such  integrity  of 
mood  and  taste  as  this  Chinese 
room  from  Badminton.  The  chairs 
are  of  Chinese  latticework  in 
simple  geometrical  design  and  have 
at  the  back  a  cresting  of  pagoda 
outline.  They  are  lacquered  gold 
and  black,  and  the  return  side 
panels  are  red.  The  walls  are 
hung  with  paper  made  in  China, 
with  a  design  of  bamboo  trees. 

Obviously  it  was  on  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  tester  that  eighteenth 
century  decorators  risked  their 
reputations.  In  the  lofty  and 
grandiose  apartments  which  Rob- 
ert Adam  designed,  there  was 
ample  scope  for  state  beds  on  a 
similar  scale  with  elaborate  domed 
testers  and  full  draperies.  One  look 
at  the  bed  Adam  created  for 
Osterley,  the  estate  of  Robert 
Child,  banker,  in  Middlesex,  about 
1770,  places  it  in  the  regal  class. 

The  posts  are  columns  inlaid 
with  a  green  upright  laurelling, 
the  bases  and  capitals  being  of 
chased  metal;  the  cupola  is  dec- 
orated with  plume-shaped  finials 
and  festoons  of  flowers  delicately 
carved,  and  gilt.  The  anthemion 
jnotif  is  used  on  the  tabs  below  the 
finials.  The  height  to  the  top  of 
dome  is  sixteen  feet,  the  length 
eight  feet,  the  width,  seven  feet. 

The  cornice,  projecting  at  the 
four  corners  into  square  canton- 
nieres,  is  treated  as  that  of  a 
classical  temple,  and  created  with 
antefixes  found  on  the  roofs  of 
such  buildings.  The  valance  is  of 
pale  green  velvet,  embroidered  in 
colored  silks  and  edged  with  a 
fringe  of  tassels;  below  this  is  a 
second  draped  valance  of  em- 
broidered velvet.  The  curtains  are 
of  plain,  pale  green  silk.  A  cream 
quilt,  embroidered  with  colors  in 
the  Adam  pattern,  covers  the  bed. 

The  antiquarian  spirit  which 
bloomed  so  nobly  in  England  at 
the  revelations  of  classic  Hercu- 
laneum  in  1719  and  Pompeii  in 
1749,  invigorated  also  the  noted 
cabinet-makers  on  the  continent. 
However,  the  inherent  charm  and 
sophistication  of  France  would 
not  permit  complete  surrender. 
Her  designers  admired  Roman 
architecture,  its  segmental  articu- 
lation of  fluted  column,  capital, 
and  architrave,  as  well  as  the  crisp 
carving  of  acanthus  leaf  and  other 
ornamental  devices,  but  it  was  the 
spirit  of  these  relationships  and 
elegance  of  touch  that  they  incor- 
porated in  the  style  of  Louis  XVI 
rather  than  ancient  forms.  They 
sought  and  obtained  purity  of  ex- 
pression, no  matter  what  the  com- 
plexity of  furniture  structure. 

Decidedly  in  the  mode  of  Louis 
XVI  is  the  bed  of  state  seen  at  top 
of  page  60  with  bedposts,  oval 
baldquin,  and  pediment.  It  is  a  lit 
a  la  Polonaise,  the  French  version 
of  such  a  domed  tester  as  the 
Adam  bed  just  examined.  The 
wood  is  painted  and  gilded,  with 
cornucopias,  festoons,  and  ribbons 
boldly  sculptured  on  head-  and 
foot-board,  and  upon  the  balda- 
quin, itself,  an  arrangement  of 
bow  and  arrow,  wreath,  and  laurel 
branch.  The  magnificently  draped 


upholstery  (fringed  and  tasseled) 
is  in  yellow  satin  stitched  in  gold 
and  embroidered  with  the  flowers 
and  buds  of  Philippe  de  la  Salle, 
that  great  fabric  designer  who  had 
not  only  artistic  ability  but  the 
mechanical  genius  to  improve  the 
textile  inventions  of  the  time. 
Completing  the  effects  are  plumes 
of  feathers  topping  the  uprights, 
definitely  marking  the  bed  for 
noble  usage.  Certainly  this  bed 
of  state  is  a  prodigy  of  that  fash- 
ionable grace  which  Marie  An- 
toinette commanded  the  petit 
salon  and  boudoir  must  have. 

The  art  edicts  of  Emperor 
Napoleon  were  as  masculine  as 
those  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
had  been  feminine.  The  Empire 
style  in  appropriating  for  itself 
the  symbolic  motifs  of  many  na- 
tions had  chiefly  the  significance 
of  conquest  in  mind  as  these  same 
motifs  indicate.  At  its  best  there 
was  a  massive  integrity  which 
beneath  the  melange  of  surface 
ornament  and  ponderous  sculp- 
tures, preserved  the  authentic 
French  forms — among  them  the 
angel-bed — unquestionably  so  pop- 
ular during  the  past  century  and 
today  that  the  four-poster  seems 
an  anacronism.  The  Empire  style 
was  originally  a  mode  of  propa- 
ganda that  admirably  suited  the 
public  aspects  of  life,  and  was 
most  difficult  of  adaptation  to  any 
form  of  domesticity,  especially  to 
the  boudoir. 

The  state  bed  of  Pauline  Bona- 
parte, best  beloved  sister  of 
Napoleon,  and  by  her  second  mar- 
riage, the  Princess  Borghese,  com- 
pletely and  effectively  demon- 
strates this  imperial  style  which 
perforce  had  to  be  mighty,  yet 
could  not  be  regal,  for  the  hatred 
of  royalty  still  permeated  the 
emotions  of  the  French. 

The  art  of  Empire  demanded 
patriotism,  with  the  result  that 
even  in  the  bedroom  there  was  a 
continual  cheering  and  chauvin- 
istic banner-waving.  Are  not  the 
caryatids  with  Egyptian  head- 
dress on  this  bed  forcefully  rem- 
iniscent of  the  Egyptian  conquest, 
while  above  the  baldaquin  perches 
the  eagle  of  victory? 

Fortunately  in  the  popularized 
version  of  the  Empire  bedroom, 
the  necessity  of  introducing  utili- 
tarian toilet  articles  and  equip- 
ment mitigated  this  static  public 
grandeur,  and  maintained,  how- 
ever slightly,  that  prerogative  of 
human  interest  which  the  bed  and 
bedroom  always  should  have.  The 
oak  bed  of  Ockwells  Manor  may 
have  been  massive,  but  it  granted 
a  comfortable  seclusion.  That  of 
Leeds  Castle  was  sedate,  yet  taste- 
fully inviting,  while  the  Chippen- 
dale could  not  but  appeal  to  any- 
one with  the  slightest  spark  of 
imagination.  Lastly  the  Adam 
domed  tester  bed  was  handsome  to 
a  degree  that  would  satisfy  the 
most  sophisticated  eye  of  an 
Englishman  of  the  period,  and  the 
lit  a  la  Polonaise  of  Louis  XVI 
origin  speaks  eloquently  for  that 
aura  of  graceful  decoration  espec- 
ially suitable  for  the  feminine  na- 
ture. All  beds  and  bedrooms,  then, 
must  be  of  some  style  or  decora- 
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lion  tlt.it  Mutt  human  nature,  M 
do  I  hoof  even  th.it  owned  by 
Pauline  Hi«n.i|Mi  tr  lellci  ting  to  a 
Certain  ilrjjriT  her  lompletr  Mir 
render  to  puhlit  1  •  i •  -  May  these 
period  rxamplri,  thru,  serve  as 
rncouragment  for  the  irr.il ion  to- 
d«v  of  lieds  which  art"  definitely 
either  four  |»«>strr  beds  or  the 
Frrni'h  o|M*ti  t y|H"  with  or  without 
thr  in'  ol  adequate  baldaquin  in- 
ttrad  ol  being  their  weak  ami 
poverty  stricken  relations 
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.11  i>l  muscle  in  his  neck,  shoulder, 
barrel,  and  quarters  cvcr\  inch 
of  him  power,  wrap|H'd  in  a  black, 
l^trous  hide. 

Then  you  meet  Richfield. 
Easter  Hells.  Itrown  Jade,  bred 
on  the  ranch  and  owned  by  Wil- 
liam Le  Baron,  but  back  for  rest 
from  the  track.  San  I.uis  Key  now 
wrned  by  Martin  Cox.  Um>  vaca- 
tioning. Bonicon  and  Hon  Hom- 
jmage  by  Hon  Homme  out  of 
Peggy  Martin  an  Imp.  Martinet 
lit,  Hon  llommagc,  who  was  re- 
cently sold  for  a  handsome  sum  to 
S  Strause,  is  but  started  on 
*s  racing  career  and  bids  to  be 
eakfast  conversation  in  race 
ircles  the  country  over. 

The  stud  barn  has  a  polished 
"ne  paneled  lounge  in  the  center 
J>f    the    building    with  windows 
opening    into    the  commodious 
luarters  of  the  four  lords  of  crea- 
?on,  each  one  valued  at  fifty  thou- 
nd  dollars.  Although  the  stud 
ster  has  a  home  on  a  near-by 
oil.  it  is  for  his  family.  He 
ps  in  a  room  immediately  off 
the  lounge.  His  job  is  the  most 
xacting  on  the  ranch  as  the  stal- 
ions  are  never  left  alone,  not  for 
minute.  When  the  stud  master 
eaves  for  his  meals  another  guard 
■places  him. 

Each  stallion  has  his  own  pad- 
ock  separated  from  the  others  by 
dowble  fence  with  a  runway  be- 
ween.  Acting  on  an  old  theory 
hat  stallions  are  more  content 
hen  they  are  housed  to  overlook 
he  entire  ranch  activities,  espe- 
ially  the  fields  where  the  mares 
ire  turned  out  to  pasture,  Mr. 
Tooper  has  located  the  stud  barn 
I  the  highest  knoll  in  the  stable 
rea  which  offers  a  view  of  the 
ddocks  up  and  down  the  valley. 
Mr.  Charles  Cooper  supervises 
he  breeding,  feeding,  handling, 
nd  training  of  all  his  horses  up  to 
certain  age.  The  ranch  has  two 
ne  training  tracks,  one  a  soft  silt, 
furlong  track  with  starting 
te,  and  the  other,  a  four  furlong 
ast  track.  Under  a  most  ideal 
"rangement,  when  the  horses  are 
eady  for  concentrated  training  in 
cing,  they  are  turned  over  to 
oss  Cooper,  a  younger  brother 
th  an  Irvin  Cobb  personality, 
eriting    horses    raised  under 
azing  tact  and  kindness,  Mr. 
oss  also  has  a  way  with  his 
rges.   much   as   he   has  with 


people  I  In  .  \  e.u  he  look  mh  Ii 
new  blood  ,i .  (  l.iu  nolle  and  (ireen 
!•  lame  to  do  their  bit  at  Santa 
\liit.i  1  hey  i.m  ed  lew  I  urn  lull 
when  they  did,  what  Mr.  Kims 
whi*|>ered  into  their  cocked  ears 
juM  before  the)  went  In  the  i.m  I 
ing  gate  must  have  been  more 
than  the  promise  of  a  juicy  carrot, 
lake  llame  driven  before  wind, 
they  romped  home;  not  by  a  nose 
but  lengths  ahead. 

Early  treatment  of  the  foal  in 
Mr  Charles  Cooper's  eyes  is  vital. 
It  goes  back  even  farther  to  pre- 
natal inlluence,  thai  same  debat- 
able (|uestion  whether  we  are  dis- 
i  ussing  babies  or  colts.  Even 
though  nothing  has  been  unques- 
tionably settled  Mr.  Cooper,  to  be 
on  the  safe  side,  gives  each  mare 
special  attention  while  they  are  in 
foal.  They  browse  all  day  in  fields 
of  alfalfa,  are  fed  well  besides  and, 
of  course,  housed  at  night.  A 
month  before  foaling  they  are  kept 
all  day  in  a  paddock  adjoining 
their  stable  yard.  At  night  they 
are  put  into  the  maternity  ward 
under  guard  of  a  man  who  visits 
each  horse  once  an  hour  verifying 
his  call  by  a  time  watch. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  the  foal's 
life  is  important.  Eor  about  ten 
days  the  foal  and  mare  spend 
their  days  in  the  sun  in  a  paddock 
by  themselves.  Uterwards  they  go 
into  one  of  the  large  paddocks 
with  other  mares  and  colts.  Erom 
the  first,  the  foal  should  be  han- 
dled to  accustom  it  to  the  pressure 
of  hands  on  its  body  and  legs  and 
gradually,  the  young  "toughy" 
will  soon  allow  its  feet  to  be 
picked  up  and  its  head  and  ears 
rubbed  without  taking  offence. 
Grooms  sometimes,  in  a  show-off 
mood,  will  pick  the  foal  up  in  their 
arms.  This  Mr.  Cooper  will  not 
allow  as  it  may  lead  to  injury  of 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  the  foal 
is  allowed  a  single  gill  of  meal, 
increased  gradually  to  two  gills. 
This  is  not  only  a  wise  stimulus  to 
development  but  an  excellent  way 
to  gain  the  outlaw's  confidence.  A 
horse  never  forgets.  The  man  who 
gives  him  good  things  to  eat  is  a 
friend  he  will  remember.  Repeti- 
tion aids  memory  also.  Therefore, 
before  he  is  weaned,  he  has  prob- 
ably been  made  acquainted  with  a 
halter,  his  feet  have  been  trim- 
med, and  he  is  used  to  brushing. 
All  of  this  is  in  preparation  for  his 
actual  training  which  starts  by  the 
nineteenth  month  when  he  puts  on 
a  halter  with  a  leading  rein  now 
buckled  onto  it. 

The  trick  is  to  entice  the  young 
thing  to  follow  the  groom  without 
absolute  coercion.  At  the  same 
time  he  must  be  made  to  realize 
resistance  is  useless.  Above  every- 
thing he  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  away.  If  he  pulls,  the  groom 
may  yield  as  long  as  the  foal  pulls 
straight  back,  but  coercing  it 
gently  with  a  side  strain.  If  care- 
fully handled,  the  foal  will  rarely 
give  much  trouble  in  this  way. 
The  next  week,  for  a  time  each 
day,  the  colt  will  follow  a  lead 
horse.  Soon  he  is  introduced  to  the 
weight  of  a  saddle.  Next,  without 
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WITH    THE  SiA/M 

IN  PRESENT  DAY  GRACIOUS  WAY 

)0  as  G.Washington, of  Mendham, X. J., 
did  so  delightfully  with  his  terrace. 
Enclose  it  with  glass.  Make  it  an  all-year- 
'round  Garden  Room.  A  happy,  sunshiny 
retreat  for  Winter  days.  For  Summertime, 
glass  sides  slide  in  pillars,  the  roof  is  shaded, 
and  you  have  your  open  terrace  restored  with 
over-head  protection.  Send  for  folder  "Liv- 
ing With  The  Sun." 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 

Irvington,  New  York,  Dept.  A  Des  Plaixes.  Illinois,  Dept.  A 

Branch  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 

For  Four  Generations  Builders  of  Greenhouses 
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Tliis  is  the  slogan  that  identifies  and  aptly  describes 
the  Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company — foremost  and  largest 
manufacturers  and  collectors  of  fireplace  equipment. 
Whether  you  seek  an  exquisitely  carved  Louis  XV 
mantel;  an  authentic  reproduction  of  Georgian  and- 
irons; or  should  your  fancy  run  to  the  modern  in 
fireplace  equipment — you  will  find  in  our  large  collec- 
tion of  accessories,  the  very  thing  you  want. 
If  at  any  time  a  problem  in  correct  fireplace  appoint- 
ments confronts  you.  our  consulting  service  is  at  your 
disposal  without  obligation. 

"Your  inspection  of  antique  mantels  and  equip- 
ment newly  received  from  abroad  is  invited. 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

16  East  52nd  Street       New  York 
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HODGSON  HOUSES  offer  you 


WHEN  you  consider  a 
Hodgson  prefabricated 
House,  it's  not  a  case  of 
take  what  we  have-and 
like  it!  For  this  flexible 
method  of  prefabricate 
imposes  few  limitations. 
Size  of  rooms,  number  of 
doorways,  closets,  baths, 
porches,  windows,  insula- 
tion-all can  be  arranged 
to  your  own  needs  and 
wishes- If  none  of  the  p  ans 

in  the  Hodgson  portfolio 
meet  your  ideas  of  your 
housAhe  Hodgson  Archi- 
tectural Staff  will  design 
from  the  ground  up! 


Hodgson  Houses  are 
frectedby  local  labor  under 

a  Hodgson  foreman  if  you 
desire.  All  construction,  in- 
cluding painting,  is  done  at 
the  Hodgson  plant  by 
master  workmen.  Sh.P" 
ments  made  anywhere. 
Three  weeks  usually  finds 
your  Hodgson  House  ready. 
Visit  the  Hodgson  Colonies 

indoors  in  New  York  or 

Boston. 

FREE  PORTFOLIO 

Write  today  for  Catalog 
CL-71,  which  also  shows 
summer  houses,  kennels, 
garages,  etc. 
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mounting,  a  boy  will  lean  on  the 
saddle  until  finally  when  the  foal 
is  twenty-months  old  he  is  edu- 
cated to  the  idea  of  weight  and 
the  presence  of  a  man  on  his  back. 

Training  is  a  part  of  the  thor- 
oughbred's life  from  this  time  on 
but  generally  speaking,  carefree 
days  amble  by  months  on  end 
with  little  to  do  but  enjoy  life. 
One  huge  paddock  is  the  sand  pile 
for  the  children.  According  to  age, 
different  groups  are  taken  for  an 
hour  a  day  to  frisk  and  play  in 
the  sun.  Adjoining  is  another  sand 
paddock  where  the  grown-ups  take 
sunbaths.  This  plan  is  especially 
beneficial  to  the  mares,  but  even 
the  young  race  horses  in  training 
thoroughly  enjoy  a  .noon  siesta. 

A  horse  breeding  farm  has  been 
Mr.  Cooper's  life  ambition.  Every 
dollar  he  could  save  through  the 
successful  years  has  been  put  away 
for  such  an  investment.  San  Luis 
Rey  is  not,  however,  a  money- 
making  scheme.  Neither  has  he 
any  financial  interest  in  the  Santa 
Anita  racing  track,  although  he 
thoroughly  enjoys  racing  as  a 
sport  and  always  Has  a  box  for 
the  season.  Often  horses  compet- 
ing have  been  bred  on  his  own 
ranch,  which  is  thrill  enough.  He 
sells  his  horses  here  and  more 
often  in  the  East.  However,  breed- 
ing of  thoroughbreds  is  merely  a 
hobby  with  Mr.  Cooper.  Naturally 
he  always  hopes  each  year  will 
pay,  but  he  is  lucky  to  break  even. 

This  beautiful  ranch  is  a  far 
cry  from  what  the  fourteen-year- 
old  boy  with  eighty  cents  in  his 
pocket  dared  dream  of  thirty- 
seven  years  ago  when,  on  a  win- 
ter's night,  he  swung  onto  a  pass- 
ing freight  train  leaving  his  home 
town  in  Kansas.  Home  from  now 
on  was  out  yonder  wherever  he 
could  make  a  day's  wages.  But 
that's  another  story.  Out  yonder 
proved  to  be  Texas,  and  Texas  has 
oil  wells. 

Modern  on  the 

Jersey  sands 

(Continued  front  page  63) 
inevitable  rainy  days  at  the  shore. 
Stairs  go  directly  up  into  the  liv- 
ing room  at  the  right  of  the  head 
of  the  flight,  with  the  dining  room 
straight  ahead  of  it. 

The  living  room  is  very  liter- 
ally that — a  room  in  which  one 
can  carry  on  almost  all  the  indoor 
social  activities  of  the  day.  It  in- 
cludes a  game  room,  and  a  music 
room,  so  woven  into  the  pattern  of 
the  living  room  itself,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  think  of  them  as 
separate  entities,  or  to  be  aware 
of  their  existence  for  some  time 
after  entering.  The  music  room 
turns  out  to  be  one  half  of  the  end 
away  from  the  ocean;  the  length 
of  the  large  room  is  from  east  to 
west.  A  decorative  panel  of  Mexi- 
can mahogany  rising  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling,  resolves,  upon  close 
examination,  into  a  radio,  and  this 
frame  is  certainly  as  beautiful  as 
any  devised.  A  small  partition, 
which  is  also  of  Mexican  mahog- 
any, and  comes  out  into  the  room 
beside  a  mirror  panel,  seemingly 
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Are  You  Moving? 

When  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, please  be  sure  to  notify 
us  at  least  four  weeks  in  ad- 
vance. The  Post  Office  De- 
partment will  not  forward 
magazines  to  a  new  address 
unless  you  pay  additional 
postage,  and  we  cannot  dupli- 
cate copies  sent  to  a  former 
address.  Will  you  please 
cooperate  by  giving  us  the 
change  promptly,  sending  old 
and  new  addresses  to  the  Sub- 
scription Department,  Coun- 
try Life,  251  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  This  will 
insure  your  getting  your  mag- 
azine without  delay. 
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ie  Argosies 

ol  Asia  .  .  . 


For  a  full  century  the  great  ships 
of  P&O  and  associated  Lines  have 
In'en  the  modern  "argosies  of  Asia" 
.  .  .  opening  up  all  that  wondrous 
realm  beyond  Sue/!  Let  your  next 
voyage  take  you  Eastward  .  .  . 
Cunard  White  Star  to  England  .  .  . 
thence  by  any  liner  of  the  P&O 
and  British  India  fleets,  led  by 
the  new,  22,500-ton  Strathnaver, 
Strathaird  and  Strathmore.  Regu- 
lar service  to  Egypt,  Sudan,  Per- 
sian Gulf,  India,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
St  raits  Settlements,  China,  Japan, 
Australia,  East  and  South  Africa, 
Mauritius  .  .  .  and  rates  are  sur- 
prisingly low  ! 

Round- th+- World  Tours— The  F.ist 
is  the  goal  ot  all  world-cruising  .  .  .  and 
P&O  with  associated  Lines  ort'ers  extraor- 
dinary world  tours,  sailing  eastward  or 
westward,  tickets  good  lor  two  years.  Itin- 
eraries as  low  as  $816  with  Top  Class  in  all 
ships ,$  5  5  3  w  i  t  h  Second  a  nd  Tourist  C  lasses. 
With  British  India  steamers  between 
Europe  and  the  Orient  —  $73*  Top  Class. 

Summer  Cruises — From  England  to 
Northern  Capitals,  the  North  Cape,  or 
the  Mediterranean.  Climax  ot"  any  trip 
to  Europe! 
Book  through  your  local  travel  agent  or 

CUNARD  WHITE  STAR  LIM 

General  Acents 
:  5  Broadway  and  638  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


only  to  m.ttk  a  little  the  division 
of  thr  room,  turns  out  in  he  the 
li.n  k  of  a  tiny  upright  piano, 
limit  in  shelve*  are  for  music, 
while  |*1  it  ril  1  lose  l>\  Imi  listeners 
1  .  .1  It  mi.:  1  out  h  upholstered  in 
"\  ter  white  leather.  On  the  other 
side  of  this  end,  a  rani  table,  under  1 
,1  spet  ial  liuhl  -''i  into  the  1  riling, 
111.11  k >  the  nucleus  of  the  very  at- 
tractive game  room 

The  ocean  view  carries  all  the 
way  .11  rnss  the  opposite  end  of  the 
room.  The  window  which  provides 
it,  may  be  opened  in  set  turns,  and 
turns  a  corner,  as  is  the  pleasant 
habit  of  windows  in  modern  de- 
sign. Venetian  blinds  temper  the 
dazzling  quality  of  light  from  sea 
and  s.inil  and  sun,  without  -hut- 
ting off  the  view,  while  the  color 
of  the  room  is  toned  to  empha- 
size it.  The  walls  nearest  the  stairs 
are  plastered  in  pale  yellow;  the 
other  walls  are  white,  above  the 
window  level.  Helow  it,  at  the 
game  and  music  end  of  the  room, 
they  are  a  pale  gray.  The  fire- 
place is  the  balancing  focal  point 
to  the  great  window.  It  is  of  high- 
ly polished  gray  slate,  severe  in 
design,  but  softened  by  the  glow 
of  its  patina.  The  andirons,  also 
of  slate,  are  built  in.  Facing  the 
fireplace,  a  long,  curved  sofa  is  a 
very  happy  feature  of  this  ingen- 
ious room,  because  it  splits  up  into 
surprising  units  of  small  couches 
or  single,  comfortable  chairs, 
which  may  be  moved  about  easily. 
It  is  upholstered  in  brown,  a  little  | 
deeper  than  cinnamon,  but  the 
cushions  on  it  are  yellow  and  gray. 
Behind  the  end  of  the  couch  to- 
ward the  music,  or  west  end  of 
the  room,  Mr.  Daub  has  designed 
a  cabinet  of  Mexican  mahogany, 
with  a  mirror  panel  above  it,  and 
together  they  make  another  dra- 
matic, but  harmonious  note.  The  I 
lighting  fixtures,  also  his,  are  as  | 
varied  as  the  functions  of  the  ! 
room.  Beside  the  light  over  the 
card  table,  set  into  the  ceiling  to 
distribute  an  even  glow,  aluminum 
wall  lamps  above  the  leather 
couch  provide  for  those  who  wish 
to  read  there. 

Across  the  hall  from  the  living 
room,  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  I 
the  dining  room  can  be  seen  j 
through  an  interesting  archway 
shaped  rather  like  a  flattened 
letter  C  with  an  aluminum  pillar 
connecting  its  open  ends.  The  din- 
ing room  itself  is  small,  but  ex- 
quisite in  color  and  texture.  The 
walls  are  plastered  in  dead  white, 
but  the  Venetian  blinds  across  the 
long  window  which  looks  out  on 
the  sea,  are  of  pale  sea-green.  The 
piercing  light  which  comes  in  over 
this  green,  gives  a  cast,  the  color 
of  sea  foam,  to  the  entire  room, 
with  the  most  delicate,  almost  un- 
earthly quality.  The  furniture,  of 
interesting  pattern,  and  designed 
consistently  by  Mr.  Daub,  is  in 
plain,  straight-grained  oak,  shel- 
lacked and  waxed. 

Off  the  dining  room  are  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  and  servants' 
quarters,  and,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  living  room,  two  guest  bed-  I 
rooms.  One  of  these,  a  double 
room,  has  two  walls  in  white,  one  I 


NATURE  OK's  another  Bartlett  Cavity 


Dotted  lint  Intll- 
-  ■ii'-s  extant  of  de- 
cayed area  (about 
10  ft.  high  by  12" 
to  IV  wide)  when 
Bartlett  Dendricians 
cama  to  the  rescue 
of  this  ttrlcken  Ireo 
back  In  1923. 


And  here  you  tee 
the  tree  today.  The 
wound  is  now  near* 
ly  healed  over.  The 
smooth  even  qrowfn 
ot  new  bark  over 
the  cavity  filling  tt 
proof  positive  of  suc- 
cessful cavity  work. 


Man  propotet.  Nature  disposes.  Time  olone  can 
prove  the  effectiveness  of  Tree  Surgery.  So  let  ut 
look  back  14  years  lo  1923,  when  the  house  above 
was  under  construction  for  Mr.  D.  I.  Webster  of 
Moplewood,  N.  J.  The  owner  was  worried  about  a 
handsome,  though  badly  decayed    oak  near  hit 
driveway.  Must  he  lose  this  tree?  V^i  Here,  Bartlett 
entered  the  picture  —  undertook  to  save  it.  The  de- 
cayed orea  was  cleaned  out.  Then  treated  by  the 
Barllett  process,  using  "Flexifil" — 
a  material  which  has  practically 
the  tame  porosity,  flexibility, 
and  expansion  coefficient  ot  li-e 
wood  —  ond  the  famous  "Heol 
Collar"  by  which  the  new  growth 
tealt  the  cavity  againtt  moitture 
and  diteate.         Within  a  few 
weeks  the  new  bark  started  to 
grow  over  the  filler  margin.  Each 
year  the  wound  became  smaller. 
Today,  only  o  narrow  strip  of  the 
"Flexifil"  shows.  And  if  this  "role 
of  heal"  continues,  as  it  doubt- 
less will,  the  opening  will  be  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  new  growth 
within  three  years.  (See  photo- 
graph below.)  s^>  What  a  world 
of  satisfaction  there  is  in  seeing 
an  otherwise  doomed  tree  saved 
by  scientific   surgery!  May  we 
have  the  Bartlett  Representative 
inspect  your  trees? 


f, 


High  technical  skill  backed  by  years  of  exhaustive  research 
enables  Bartlett  to  offer  an  unconditional  "Lifetime  Guar- 
antee" on  Cavity  Work.  Every  Bartlett  •Lifetime  Cavity" 
is  identified  by  this  BRONZE  MEDALLION  affixed  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  by  a  '  Lifetime  Certificate"  is- 
sued  over  our  signature  to  the  client. 


The  F.  A.  BARTLETT  TREE  EXPERT  CO. 

Tree  Research  Laboratories  and  Main  Office 
Stamford,  Conn. 


Thr  B.rlktl  W.y 


Bartlett  Service  is  available  in  every  community  from  Maine  to 
the  Carolinas.  Write  us  for  the  address  ol  the  Bartlett  Represen- 
tative nearest  you. 
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Living  ioom  of  an  apartment  in  18th  Century  English 


living-room  of  another  apartment  in  18th  Century  English 

The  very  fact  that  no  expense  was  spared  in  creating 
the  superb  period  apartments  in  The  Towers  is  proof 
of  very  large  expense  spared  to  you!  You  are  spared 
a  costly  investment  in  such  a  home  as  only  your  pri- 
vate fortune  could  otherwise  build!  You  are  spared 
concern  for  the  custody  and  protection  of  that  invest- 
ment! And  you  are  spared  domestic  cares  by  a  ser- 
vice that  has  for  40  years  been  unique!  Apartments 
are  available  by  the  day,  month  or  year.  50th  Street 
just  off  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 


in  pale  green,  and  one  in  cafe  au 
lait.  The  beds,  cabinet,  and  dress- 
ing table  are  of  macasser  ebony, 
and  the  bed  covers  are  woven  in 
pale  green  and  cafe  au  lait. 

Xext  to  it,  the  single  guest  room 
has  three  gray  walls,  and  one 
white.  The  dressing  table  and  head 
of  the  bed  are  built  in,  and  of 
oak,  with  the  grain  filled  with 
gray  and  then  rubbed.  The  Vene- 
tian blinds  are  in  delicate  coral, 
and  the  woven  rug  in  natural 
color.  Another  reading  lamp  in 
aluminum,  designed  by  Mr.  Daub, 
is  over  the  bed.  The  house  is  heat- 
ed for  year-round  occupancy,  and 
the  radiator  grill  in  this  room,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  house,  is  set  high 
up  in  the  wall. 

The  stairway, — one  of  its  side 
walls  white,  the  other  a  French 
blue — opens  out  on  the  second 
floor  into  an  upstairs  sitting  room, 
with  a  sun  deck  opening  from  it. 
The  room  itself  is  an  ingenious 
use  of  space  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  a  meaningless  hall. 
Its  glory  is  the  view, — a  long 
sweep  of  ocean  and  white  sand 
through  the  long  window  which 
makes  the  entire  south  wall  of 
the  room.  Its  charm  is  in  the 
color  and  the  furniture.  One  wall 
is  of  white  plaster,  the  other,  deep, 
almost  sapphire  blue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Good's  bedroom 
is  around  the  corner  to  the  right 
of  this  sitting  room  and  sun  deck. 
Its  windows  open  on  the  south 
and  east,  so  that  from  their  beds, 
only  the  sea  is  visible,  as  if  they 
were  on  a  boat.  Their  room  boasts 
its  own  terrace,  too,  which  is  en- 
tered through  a  deep  blue  door. 
The  walls  in  this  bedroom  are 
gray,  but  the  Venetian  blinds  are 
the  shade  of  blue  of  that  paper  on 
which  blue  prints  are  made.  They 
cast  their  color  in  pale  reflection 
over  the  entire  room,  just  as  do 
those  in  the  dining  room. 

The  furniture  in  this  bedroom 
is  of  a  light  wood,  and  the  dress- 
table  is  a  unit  with  the  head  of 
the  beds,  all  built  in.  The  rugs  are 
very  dark  blue,  and  so  are  the 
woven  bed  spreads.  Two  mirror 
panels  are  set  into  a  wall,  and  a 
chest  of  drawers  like  the  dressing 
table  is  buiit  in  facing  them.  One 
of  the  fancies  of  this  room,  is  the 
radio  connection  with  the  down- 
stairs set,  which  is  piped  into  the 
wall.  The  purpose  of  this,  is  to 
allow  the  station  to  be  marked 
downstairs  on  the  large  set,  and 
the  program  turned  on  by  a  switch 
in  the  bedroom. 

The  children's  room,  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Good's  two  small  sons, 
has  very  definite  style,  and  yet  is 
thoroughly  childlike  in  its  sim- 
plicity. Its  walls,  like  those 
throughout  the  house,  are  in  two 
colors,  rather  than  a  monotone. 
These  are  lemon,  and  cinnamon 
brown,  and  are  gayly  lighted  up 
by  the  Venetian  blinds  in  pale 
lemon  yellow.  The  maple  furni- 
ture, too,  is  pale  in  tone.  Each 
child  very  stylishly,  and  as  an  in- 
spited  prevention  of  argument,  has 
his  initial  on  his  own  cabinet  in 
the  built-in  bureau.  His  initial,  in 
pale   yellow,   is   also  inexorably 


placed  on  his  own  bed  cover  of 
rough  woven  tan  homespun.  The 
exposures  of  this  room  are  east 
and  north  so  that  the  ocean 
breeze  comes  in,  but  the  afternoon 
sun  does  not  intrude  when  naps 
are  to  be  taken.  It  is  a  gay  room, 
and  a  suitable  one. 

These,  in  fact,  are  the  attributes 
of  the  entire  house,  gayety  and 
suitability.  The  house  literally 
sparkles  with  bright  colors,  and 
with  sunlight,  and  yet  it  is  rest- 
ful. But  above  everything  else,  it 
has  the  pervasive  quality  of  rea- 
sonableness, because  it  satisfies  so 
completely  its  function  as  a  place 
in  which  to  entertain,  or  to  be 
alone;  to  have  the  out-doors  con- 
stantly within  sight  and  reach,  the 
in-doors  comfortable  and  pleasing, 
and  the  sea  and  sand  a  harmo- 
nious part  of  its  fundamental  com- 
position and  detail. 

Rough  sport  in 
Ireland 

(Continued  from  page  29) 
in  a  wisp  at  the  far  end.  We 
marked  them  down  in  another 
meadow  and  made  for  them  a  sec- 
ond time.  Then  we  ran  into  some 
silly  blackfaced  sheep  that  went 
galloping  off  ahead  of  us  and  put 
them  up  again. 

Paddy  Joe  changed  our  direc- 
tion and  pointed  out  a  little  white 
shabeen  from  which  a  blue  swirl  of 
peat  smoke  was  rising.  He  said 
that  the  pond  which  the  ducks 
used  was  just  a  couple  of  gunshots 
"beyant"  that,  in  line  with  the 
blackthorn  hedge.  As  I  passed  the 
shabeen,  three  pixielike,  barefooted 
children  stood  in  the  muddy  yard 
and  wished  me  a  kindly  good 
morning  in  their  soft  Gaelic  voices. 
It  brought  me  no  luck,  however, 
for,  as  we  approached  the  pond,  a 
single  mallard  sprang  and  dropped 
to  earth  to  the  sharp  crack  of  the 
General's  nitro. 

As  we  retraced  our  steps,  an- 
other of  those  little  gray  devils 
got  out  of  a  ditch  and  darted  away 
with  a  harsh  scaeee-p.  I  missed 
him  with  my  first  but  crumpled 
him  with  the  second  barrel,  at 
which  another  flushed  and  made 
straight  for  the  General,  who 
dropped  it  smartly.  Here  and  there 
on  the  bog  another  snipe  or  two 
rose,  and  as  we  watched  them 
darting  about  trying  to  make  up 
their  minds  where  to  light,  Paddy 
Joe  pointed  to  another  single  duck, 
making  for  the  pond. 

Should  we  go  back?  Of  course 
we  would,  and  again  the  General 
got  the  shot.  Well,  it  certainly 
seemed  to  be  his  day;  I  had  to  ad- 
mit that  he  could  shoot.  I  consoled 
myself  by  bowling  over  a  fat  bunny 
that  bounced  from  a  hedge.  Then 
we  made  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  bog  where  the  dark  brown,  for- 
bidding peat  showed  us  a  likely 
place  for  a  pack  of  grouse.  It  was, 
too,  but  they  were  on  to  us  and  up 
and  away  before  we  were  within 
sixty  yards  of  them.  Then,  think- 
ing that  they  were  all  gone,  a 
single  wise  old  bird  got  out  of  a 
peat  hag  and  sped  away  with  his 
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BEHIND  the  fine  optical  system 
of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Binocular, 
your  eyes  seem  to  take  great 
space  consuming  strides — right 
out  into  the  midst  of  the  action — 
be  it  at  a  yacht  race,  polo  game, 
track  meet,  or  just  a  ride  in  the 
country. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

40-page  de  luxe  catalog  free  on  re- 
quest. Describes  those  features  of  the 
B  &  L  glass  that  make  it  a  favorite 
with  sportsmen  everywhere.  Tells 
how  to  select  a  binocular  for  your  use 
and  describes  features  of  eleven  B  &  L 
models,  $66  to  $  1  3a.  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Company,  486  Lomb  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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ANY  TEST 

gnrrulnuN  protr.il  1  had  n  km  at 
hint  Iml  H  wit*  ton  fur.  Kven  i(  he 
had  been  nearer  it  might  have  been 
the  same  I  low  is  anyone  I"  .ee  a 
ilui  inii.'.  t  toil  of  |N*at  against  the 
same  background,  for  that  is  the 
exat  l  color  of  the  so-called  red 
|TOUac  nl  the  heather?  Hut  the 
General  got  him,  as  he  swung  by, 
.1  rattling  good  long-shot  tool 

\s  we  neaml  the  i".nl  again, 
Paddy  Joe,  pointing  to  a  bed  of 
rushes,  indicated  caution,  and  as 
I  drew  abreast  of  it  the  pointer 
froze.  I  stepped  in;  a  snipe  rose 
and  I  dropped  him  \>  I  stepped 
again,  I  went  in  to  my  thighs  in 
thick  black  ooze  and  missed  a 
second  bird  with  my  other  barrel, 
which  the  General  promptly 
grassed.  Damn  that  General,  any- 
way, I  could  not  catch  up  with 
him.  Paddy  Joe  extracted  me  in 
time  to  find  the  staunch  pointer 
with  another  nailed  in  the  rushes. 
An  old  woman  coming  along  the 
road  was  almost  abreast  of  us 
when  I  floundered  through  the 
mire  to  the  dog.  That  snipe  knew 
the  old  woman  was  coming  and 
made  right  toward  her,  but  I 
dumped  his  apple  cart  before  he 
was  in  line  Did  she  mind  a  load 
of  shot  passing  about  fifteen  feet 
before  her  bow?  Not  a  bit  of  it; 
she  had  simply  come  down  the 
road  to  see  the  sport  like  the  good 
old  Celt  she  was. 

I  was  a  pretty  mess  when  we 
quit  the  bog  and  the  General  was 
little  better.  We  couldn't  have 
been  any  wetter,  so  we  deliber- 
ately washed  the  mud  out  of  our 
stockings  and  knickers  by  stand- 
ing in  a  swift  mountain  burn 
which  partly  cleansed  them.  We 
ate  our  lunch  in  the  car  when  the 
wind  had  partly  dried  our  shanks, 
and  when  the  pipes  were  going,  we 
asked  Paddy  Joe  what  the  plans 
were  for  the  afternoon. 

"Well,  surs,"  said  he,  "there's 
not  much  on  the  bog  whatever; 
it's  not  time  for  the  snipe  yet  and 
what  there  are  is  powerful  scarce. 
I  have  a  mind  we'll  thry  the  moun- 
tain." 

"Hum,"  snorted  the  General, 
"thought  as  much.  Climb  up  there 
again  eh,  where  the  grouse  are  as 
scarce  as  the  snipe  and  a  lot 
wilder!" 

Paddy  Joe  looked  at  me  for  sup- 
port, "Well  now,  General,  there  is 
a  bit  of  low  heather  on  the  other 
side  which  has  not  been  shot  over 
this  year  that  I  would  like  to  thry. 
The  Captain  and  I  took  seven 
birds  off  of  this  side  Wednesday, 
did  we  not,  Captain?  And  you, 
yourself,  beat  the  whole  top  of  it 
the  day  before — I  have  a  mind 
that  they  might  be  driven  down  on 
that  low  ground." 

"All  right,"  said  the  General, 
"let's  try  it."  He  was  game  for 
anything,  for  he  had  had  his  days 
in  India  when  he  had  participated 
in  bags  of  thousands  in  a  day  of 
sand  grouse  and  duck  and  snipe, 
while  shooting  with  the  Rajahs.  I, 
too,  had  had  my  bags  of  over  a 
thousand  birds  a  day  in  both  Scot- 
land and  England.  Neither  of  us 
had  come  to  Ireland  for  that. 
What  we  wanted  was  enough  sport 
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DUFAYCOLOR 

THE  NATURAL  COLOR  FILM 


Today,  after  20  years  of  patient 
experimenting  and  perfecting  costing 
millions  of  dollars,  DUFAYCOLOR  proud- 
ly opens  the  whole  new  world  of  color 
picture-taking  to  everybody. 

Load  your  camera  with  DUFAYCOLOR 
and  expose  it  as  you  would  ordinary 
black-and-white  film.  Yes!  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it.  But  how  beautifully,  COL- 
ORFULLY different  your  results  will  be. 
Your  pictures  will  actually  seem  to  become 
ALIVE  with  the  REALISM  and  BEAUTY 
that  only  NATURAL  COLOR  can  give. 

Kodaks,  Brownies,  Hawkeyes,  Graflex, 
Leica,  Contax,  Argus,  Ikomat,  Rolleiflex, 
Exakta,  Korelle,  Voigtlander,  Ansco,  and 
many  others  all  take  DUFAYCOLOR  rolls. 
Full  directions  for  loading  and  exposure 
are  included. 

All  you  need  do  is  send  us  your  exposed 
film  in  the  special  mailing  packet  en- 
closed with  your  DUFAYCOLOR  film  when 
you  purchase  it  from  your  dealer.  It  will 
be  promptly  returned  to  you  as  soon  as 
processing  is  completed  (24-hour  service). 
Instructions  for  mailing  are  already  im- 
printed on  the  mailing  tag.  Simply  attach 
proper  postage  and  mail. 

Now  .  .  .  inexpensive  contact  size  or  en- 
larged prints  can  be  made  from  your 
favorite  DUFAYCOLOR  shots.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  details  and  price  list. 

NOTE — If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
with  DUFAYCOLOR,  order  direct,  giving 
dealer's  name. 

DUFAYCOLOR,  INC.,  30  Rockefeller  Plain,  N.  Y.  C. 


"In  the  distinctive 
blue  checkered  box' 
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160 

Plans 
for  only 

$120 


Here,  perhaps,  are  the  very  plans  of  the  house  you  are  going  to  build. 
At  any  rate,  here  are  thousands  of  ideas  you  will  want  to  use — a  door- 
way, a  window  or  courtyard,  a  fireplace  or  hall  vista. 
Here  are  188  pages  devoted  to  every  popular  style  of  architecture — the 
pictures  and  plans  for  160  different  houses — Early  American,  Georgian, 
Colonial,  Regencv,  English,  French,  Dutch,  Norman.  Spanish,  Modern 
Steel. 

All  these  plans  have  been  selected  from  the  personal  files  of  the  country's 
leading  architects — their  best  creations.  And  they  cost — a  few  as  much 
as  $28,000,  a  few  as  little  as  S3, 800.  They  fit  everyone's  purse — your 
purse. 

Send  for  your  copy  today.  It's  only  a  dollar  which  will  be  refunded 
promptly  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

The  American  Home,  251  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


m  i  d  s  ii  in  m  e  r  sale 

As  usual,  during  July  and  August,  Hale's  gives  you  choice 
of  the  house  French  painted  furniture, and  those  very 
new  head  hoards  every  one  is  asking  ahout)  at  a 
107"  discount.  One-of-a-kind  pieces  at 
discounts  as  high  as  33^' 


house  of  heautiful  heds 
420  MADISON  AVENUE,   NEW  YORK. 


to  keep  up  the  interest  while  we 
enjoyed  the  glorious  scenery  of 
that  quaint  and  romantic  land. 

The  car  climbed  steadily  up  a 
shoulder  of  the  mountain  which 
had  an  unpronounceable  Gaelic 
name.  Near  the  top  we  met  a  coun- 
try man  driving  home  a  little  cart, 
and  when  we  had  let  him  pass,  we 
coasted  down  the  far  side  into  a 
vista  that  I  had  not  seen  before. 

We  had  not  gone  two  hundred 
yards  when  the  dog  pointed,  un- 
known to  me,  so  while  I  was  in  the 
difficult  process  of  getting  over  a 
wire  fence,  a  splendid  pack  of 
grouse  rose  out  of  range  of  the 
General  but  close  enough  to  me 
for  a  double.  Poor  Paddy  Joe  was 
crestfallen.  "Shure, .  Captain,  I 
didn't  dare  whistle  or  wave  me 
hand  to  you — we  were  that  close 
onto  them.  Never  mind,  we'll  find 
them  again  sure.  They  can't  go  far 
in  that  direction." 

Paddy  was  Tight  ;  they  hadn't 
gone  far,  for  again  they  flushed  in 
front  of  me  in  a  deep  gully  and  as 
they  swung  up  the  other  side  I 
downed  one.  From  that  time  on 
my  luck  changed  and  the  right  be- 
came the  lucky  side.  Paddy 
marked  them  down  and  said  he 
knew  just  where  they  would  go. 
He  led  us  to  another  gully  where 
he  placed  us,  saying  he  would  go 
around  and  put  them  over.  We 
waited  five  or  ten  minutes  and 
then  with  a  swish  the  whole  pack 
was  in  my  face.  Again  they  were 
too  wide  of  the  General,  but  I 
got  one  down  as  they  passed. 
Things  were  looking  up.  A  short 
distance  from  there  we  put  up  an- 
other covey  that  rose  wild  and 
went  up  over  a  shoulder  of  the 
mountain:  then  the  dog  pointed 
and  I  killed  a  snipe.  A  little  later 
he  pointed  again  on  my  side.  I 
killed  another  snipe  and  a  moment 
later  a  rabbit,  while  the  General 
was  far  down  the  hill.  I  was  catch- 
ing up  on  him  in  quantity  if  not 
in  quality. 

Paddy  Joe  looked  up  at  the 
mountain  and  I  knew  what  he  was 
thinking.  I  did  not  say  anything, 
for  I  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
effects  of  that  day.  The  General 
joined  us  and  then  it  came,  "I'm 
thinking  we  ought  to  be  having  a 
last  go  at  that  mountain.  That 
last  pack  of  birds  is  up  there  some- 
where and  they're  a  powerful  lot 
of  others  on  it."' 

The  General  took  a  look  at  its 
steep  side.  Then  he  said  resolutely, 
"All  right  let's  do  it."  My  hat  was 
off  to  him,  because  the  left  meant 
that  he  had  to  go  to  the  top,  while 
I  skirted  the  side,  lower  down. 

Paddy  Joe  gave  me  my  instruc- 
tions. He  was  to  accompany  the 
General  with  the  dog  and  I  was  to 
go  half  way  up,  taking  it  "asy 
loike,"'  as  they  had  to  climb  much 
higher.  I  was  to  "keape  an  oye" 
on  him,  on  the  skyline,  and  be  at 
least  two  hundred  yards  in  front 
of  them  as  the  birds  going  forward 
from  them  would  be  likely  to  come 
down  and  cross  me. 

Away  we  went.  The  sun  was 
now  defeated  and  hidden  by  the 
bleak  gray  sky.  A  raw  cold  wind 
blew  in  our  faces   and.  despite 


the  fact  that  I  was  climbing.  I 
turned  up  my  collar.  A  raven 
croaked  and  winged  away.  Several 
times  I  heard  the  crack  of  the  Gen- 
eral's gun,  muffled  by  the  wind, 
and  saw  little  black  spots  skim- 
ming down  the  mountain  side  far 
in  front  of  me.  Eventually,  I 
walked  into  one  of  them  which  had 
settled  and  brought  it  down  neatly. 
I  stood  watching  the  feathers 
floating  off  on  the  wind  before  I 
went  to  retrieve  it,  meanwhile 
drinking  in  one  last  picture  of  the 
bleared    but    lovely  landscape. 

A  mile  farther  on  I  saw  the  Gen- 
eral and  Paddy  Joe  coming  down 
the  mountain,  and  presently  I 
joined  them.  'How  many?"  I 
asked. 

"One.  We  saw  quite  a  few  birds 
but  they  got  up  wild — they  would 
in  this  blasted  wind.  And  besides 
they  see  you  too  well  after  the  sun 
goes  down.  "How  about  you?" 

"One." 

We  started  back  to  the  car.  The 
General  took  the  lower  side  of  the 
road  and  I  stuck  to  my  mountain 
side,  returning  lower  down,  in  case 
I  had  overcast  some  birds.  The 
signs  of  them  were  plenty.  Come 
on  Luck,  I  said  to  myself,  just 
one  more  before  I  call  it  a  day. 
Just  then  I  heard  Paddy  Joe 
whistle.  It  was  so  dark  now  that  I 
could  hardly  see  them  against  the 
heather.  There  they  were,  the 
white  dog  pointing,  and  that 
whistle  to  warn  me.  I  saw  the 
General's  gun  swing  and  a  moment 
later  the  crack  of  it  rent  the  air. 
Two  birds  were  against  the  sky- 
line, winging  forward;  the  dog  ran 
out  and  came  galloping  back  to 
Paddy  Joe.  So,  he  had  one  more: 
that  meant  that  I  had  to  get  one. 

A  little  way  farther  on,  as  I 
slipped  and  slithered  through  the 
heather,  that  old  familiar  cackle 
smote  my  ears.  The  protest  of  a 
cock  grouse  as  he  takes  wing. 
Grrr-bcck  Grrr-beck!  He  whirled 
out  of  a  peat  hag  and  banked 
along  the  shoulder  of  the  mof?n- 
tain  as  I  swung  up  the  gun.  Done! 
The  last  of  the  season. 

I  turned  down  the  hill  to  join 
the  others.  The  car  was  in  the 
near  distance;  we  would  get  home 
just  in  time  for  tea.  How  nice  that 
I  had  got  my  wish — that  last  bird. 
How  many  was  it?  Two  rabbits, 
a  couple  of  ducks,  three  and  a  half 
couple  of  snipe,  and  three  and  a 
half  brace  of  grouse  —  eighteen 
head  in  all.  We  drove  home  in  si- 
lence, smoking  our  pipes,  until  we 
reached  the  little  village  of  Gortin. 
where  there  are  about  thirty 
houses,  eleven  of  which  are  pubs. 
We  stopped  at  our  favorite  for  a 
bottle  of  Bass.  There  the  General 
expressed  himself  for  the  first  time. 
"I  say,  Curtis,  what  a  jolly  good 
day  we  have  had!"  And  he  was 
right:  we  had  indeed! 

Month  in  the  field 

{Continued  from  page  66) 
narily  we  wouldn't  have  been 
surprised  to  see  him  come  through 
after  a  bad  beginning,  but  we  have 
picked  nearly  every  horse  that 
started  in  that  race  to  win  at  vari- 
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•  I.ir*ns*«I  for  n»»  un.Ier  th«>  methods  of  Vmltv  \. 
C»Mo.  M.D.,  Cincinnati.  Obk».  ami  nrrtmluiK  to  I'. 
&  Pitwtt  Nu  Oth«r  t.      Pa  tent  3  feuding. 

[•The  XERVAC,  through 
the  action  of  alternate  vacuum 
and  pressure,  tends  to  produce 
a  normal  circulation  in  the  deep 
network  of  capillaries  that  feed 
I  the  hair  cells.  Undernourished, 
inactive  hair  cells  are  revital- 
ized by  the  nourishment  sup- 
plied by  the  renewed  circula- 
tion, and  normal  hair  growth  is 
stimulated.  Your  barber  or 
beauty  shop  can  supply  treat- 
ments. If  you  wish  to  purchase 
an  XERVAC  for  home  use, 
see  your  local  Crosley  radio 
and  refrigerator  dealer  —  or 
write  direct  to 

THE 
CROSLEY  RADIO 
CORPORATION 
D«pt.  837-R.  Cincinnati 
Ohio 
Copyriitht  1937. 
Tb«  C.  R.  Corn. 
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So,  although  wr  have  always  ton- 
Mtlcrrd  St.  Fram  is  a  ureal  home 
we  didn't  think  it  povdhlr  that 
.ins  ImrM- 1  mild  get  through u  held 
■^Mt  h  .is  that  uiir  was  in  win.  Con 
so|tirntly  we  hail  long  since  given 
him  tip  as  an  "also  ran"  when  he 
somehow  or  other  managed  to  net 
by  Hurry  Harry  in  the  last  few 
yards.  After  that  feat  we  won't 
nut  anything  past  him. 

LORDSHIP: 

I  hiring  our  wanderings  about 
the  country  we  stopped  off  at 
Lordship  for  the  Great  Eastern 
Skeet  Championships,  and  though 
our  ears  are  still  ringing  a  little 
from  the  noise  of  the  battle  that 
was  beinn  waned  on  .ill  si\  fields 
at  once  -those  compensators  that 
they  all  seem  to  be  using  these 
days  aren't  silencers  by  any  means, 
especially  on  a  twelve — we  saw 
some  of  the  finest  shotgun  work 
that  we  ever  expect  to  see. 
Straight  twenty-fives  were  being 
made  on  all  sides  of  us,  and  the  air 
was  continually  filled  with  the  dust 
from  pulverized  clay  pigeons  that 
had  been  well  centers  in  a  charge 
of  shot.  The  Lordship  setup  is 
ideal  for  running  up  high  scores 
anyway,  for  the  visibility  is  just 
about  perfect.  It  is  so  arranged 
that  all  the  targets  are  seen  against 
the  sky.  the  fields  being  in  a  semi- 
circle on  a  high  point  overlooking 
the  sound.  The  competitors  cer- 
tainly made  the  most  of  conditions, 
for  those  scores  were  enough  to  fill 
an  average  shot  with  the  blackest 
despair,  and  even  those  who  are 
pretty  good,  or  think  they  are, 
should  be  taken  down  a  few  pegs 
by  glancing  over  the  lists  of  re- 
sults. For  instance,  Carl  Schwein- 
ler's  99  won  him  the  championship, 
but  the  next  highest  six  were  tied 
at  98,  which  ought  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  intense  competition. 

Skeet  shooters  certainly  can't  be 
accused  of  false  modesty.  When 
they  do  themselves  proud  in  a 
tournament,  or  have  broken  a  long 
string  of  targets,  the  fact  is  pro- 
claimed to  all  the  world  by  those 
gaudy  little  badges  and  labels  that 
they  wear  all  over  their  shooting 
jackets.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a 
man's  shooting  past  is  an  open 
book  almost  as  far  away  as  you 
can  see  him,  and  you  can  even 
guess  at  his  hopes  for  the  future, 
for  his  achievements  both  great 
and  small  are  displayed  so  that 
they  are  common  knowledge.  A 
hypothetical  skeet  shooter  keeps 
haunting  our  imagination.  One 
who  has  acquitted  himself  so  well 
that  his  jacket  is  completely  cov- 
ered with  badges  and  he  still  wins 
more.  Will  he  wear  them  on  a 
scarf  or  banner  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  will  they  be  stitched  on 
his  trousers,  or  must  be  retire? 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  POLO 
CHAMPIONSHIPS: 

If  you  weren't  among  the  crowd 
that  made  the  voyage  to  Gover- 
nors Island  to  see  the  Intercol- 
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in  ><  licdiilcd  (luring  tin-  milium  i  . 

\\  «■  will  »urvey  and  miiLc  ri-commcodii- 
lioim  now  for  work  to  lie  completed  prior 
to  your  return. 

I  .ting  identified  wild  llu  enmplcU-  pliiin  mid 
cleeornlive  Ireiitmenl  of  nome  of  llie  iiiohI 
clitlin^iiinlit'J  domes  in  (lie  i  oiintry,  we  will 
execute    wild    integrity   your  cltoncii  eolor 
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L  W.  McKEOWN  CO. 
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30.000  MILES 
VISITING  — 
MADEIRA 
GIBRALTAR 
ALGERIA 
MONACO 
FRANCE 
ITALY 
GREECE 
PALESTINE 
EGYPT 
INDIA 
CEYLON 
STRAITS 
SIAM 
JAVA 


IF 


BALI 

PHILIPPINES 
CHINA 
JAPAN 
HAWAII 
CALIFORNIA 
PANAMA 
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From  New  York 
January  8. 1938 


The  world  .  .  .  the  whole  world  .  .  . 
as  you've  always  wanted  to  see  it  .  .  . 
Mediterranean  ports,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
India  and  the  Far  Fast!  108  places  .  .  . 
57  days  in  port.  It's  the  supreme  travel 
experience. 

Fares  as  low  as  $2300  ($18  per  day) 
including  exceptional  shore  programme. 
See  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  or  Canadian 
Pacific:  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, San  Francisco,  Montreal  and  36 
other  cities  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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Breath-taking  views 
of  Central  Park  .  . 
the  hum  of  traffic  a 
mere  whisper  far 
below  .  .  .  the  ele- 
gance of  your  suite 
a  subtle  credit  to 
your  taste.  This  is 
living  ...  in  the 
Pierre  Manner 
ft 

Immediate  or 
Autumn  Occupancy 
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FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

EDVARU    H.  C RANDALL 
PRESIDENT 


For  more  than  a  quarter  century  Skinner  has  handled  every 
type  of  watering  problem  for  home  owners  who  desired  beauti- 
ful lawn  areas — a  fact  that  makes  it  advantageous  to  consult 
Skinner  regarding  YOUR  watering  problems. 

Whether  you  need  efficient  portable  sprinklers,  semi-portable 
snap  valve  sprinklers,  hoseless  or  complete  underground  irri- 
gation, Skinner  has  the  equipment  and  experience  to  handle 
it  properly  and  at  low  cost. 

A  card  or  letter  brings  you  our  new  catalog  "RAIN  For  the 
Asking"  without  obligation — write  for  it  today. 
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THE  SKINNER 

218  Water  St. 


IRRIGATION 


COMPANY 

Troy,  Ohio 


legiate  Polo  Matches,  and  the 
chances  are  you  weren't,  you 
missed  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  strenuous  polo  to  be  seen 
this  year.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
the  attendance  was  sadly  lacking 
in  real  polo  fans — those  that  you 
see  at  the  matches  around  Long 
Island  and  other  centers.  This  was 
rather  a  surprise  to  us,  for,  after 
all,  in  these  college  teams  are  the 
potential  Hitchcocks  and  Milburns 
of  tomorrow,  and  as  such  they  de- 
serve more  attention  than  they 
get.  Even  if  the  boys  played  poor 
polo,  and  they  don't,  we  would  go 
to  these  games  anyway  to  get  a 
line  on  the  material  for  the  stars 
of  the  future  if  for  no  other  reason. 
There  were  a  lot  of  people  there 
however,  especially  for  the  final 
game,  but  we  suspect  that  the  vast 
majority  of  them  had  never  seen 
a  polo  field  or  even  a  horse  before. 
However,  they  soon  became  in- 
terested and  then  wildly  enthu- 
siastic, which  we  think  goes  to 
prove  that  polo  could  become 
one  of  our  most  popular  games  if 
more  people  only  knew  something 
about  it  and  had  a  chance  to  see 
it  played.  The  "blow  by  blow" 
description  of  the  play  sent 
'through  an  amplifier  in  the  grand- 
stand was  undoubtedly  a  big  help 
to  the  newcomers  and  helped  them 
to  understand  the  game,  although 
it  would  have  become  rather  irk- 
some to  a  more  sophisticated  polo 
audience  as  it  was  extremely  de- 
tailed and  elementary.  Even  as  it 
was,  many  of  the  comments  were 
rather  irrelevant,  for  we  imagine 
that  most  of  the  spectators  knew 
when  the  ball  was  in  play,  that  it 
was  in  the  center  of  the  field,  and 
other  simple  facts  without  having 
to  be  told  through  the  loudspeaker. 

All  the  college  teams  this  year 
were  quite  even  and  the  games 
hard  fought.  In  the  final  duel 
between  West  Point  and  Cornell 
which  we  thought  an  especially 
thrilling  game,  the  better  ponies 
of  the  Army  team  seemed  to  be  the 
deciding  factor.  If  we  were  to  pick 
an  all  star  team,  which,  incident- 
ally, would  be  very  easy  to  do,  all 
four  colleges  would  be  represented. 
The  four  that  in  our  estimation  are 
the  outstanding  performers  are: 
Skiddy  von  Stade  Jr.,  following 
in  his  father's  footsteps;  B.  B.  Wil- 
son of  West  Point,  also  the  son  of 
a  polo  playing  father;  Clarence 
Combs  of  Cornell ;  and  Julian  Pea- 
body  of  Princeton,  nephew  of 
Thomas  Hitchcock — it  looks  as  if 
the  ability  to  play  good  polo  is 
strongly  hereditary.  You  have 
seen  and  heard  of  these  boys  in- 
doors as  well  as  out,  and  before 
many  years  have  past  they  will  be 
among  the  top  players  of  the  coun- 
try unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken. 
Another  year  you  should  go  and 
see  for  yourself. 

Scions  of  the  wash  bench 

{Continued  from  page  65) 
pieces  from  designs  by  Percier,  the 
famous  decorator  of  the  period.  In 
England  under  the  Regency  some 
of  the  finest  furniture  for  men  was 
produced.  Dressing  tables  in  Eng- 
lish lacquer  or  black  and  gilt  were 


included  as  well  as  rich  mahogany. 

Still  later  the  rage  for  the  neo- 
classic  resulted  in  what  furniture 
designers  considered  Greek  lava-j 
bos  and  dressing  tables,  the  mir- 
rors of  which  were  supported  by 
posts  so  that  they  could  be  placed 
at  any  angle.  In  addition,  the  con- 
stant military  campaigns  produced 
many  leather  dressing  boxes  de- 
signed to  follow  dashing  officers 
to  Moscow  or  Waterloo.  After  the 
latter  battle  a  morocco  box  was 
taken  from  the  field  by  a  soldier, 
and  it  is  now  in  the  London  Mu- 
seum. It  was  part  of  Napoleon's 
traveling  equipment  and  has  in- 
scribed on  it,  '  Biennais  Orfevre  de 
1'Empereur  et  Roi  a  Paris,"  Bien- 
nais was  the  man  who  furnished 
General  Bonaparte  with  a  dress- 
ing case  valued  at  1,200  francs 
on  credit  when  the  conqueror  left 
Paris  to  take  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy.  Napoleon  turned 
out  to  be  a  good  risk,  for  on  his 
return  to  Paris  he  appointed  Bien- 
nais his  jeweler.  Also  captured  at 
Waterloo  was  another  box  with 
Napoleon's  razors  and  brushes. 

Under  Eugenie  and  Victoria 
gentlemen's  clothes  became  more 
and  more  somber,  and  though  men 
flaunted  their  mutton  chop  whisk- 
ers and  fingered  the  seals  on  their 
watch  chains  while  standing  with 
their  backs  to  the  fire  so  that  to 
all  purposes  they  appeared  mas- 
ters of  their  houses,  antimacassars 
showed  which  way  the  wind  really 
was  blowing.  A  few  more  years 
and  the  men  arrived  at  the  shelf 
in  the  bathroom. 

In  England,  however,  there  has 
been  a  revival  of  the  dressing 
room,  and  it  is  ironic  that  though 
America  invented  the  bathroom, 
it  is  the  English  who  have  devel- 
oped it  into  a  luxury.  In  most 
houses  there  is  opening  off  it,  a 
dressing  room  for  the  master, 
equipped  with  easy  chairs,  a  dress- 
ing table,  and  even  a  bed.  The 
dressing  table  may  be  only  the  top 
of  a  chest  with  a  mirror  set  on  it, 
or  one  of  the  various  old  tables 
made  for  some  long  vanished  gen- 
tleman. But,  whatever  it  is,  it  is 
adequately  furnished  and  lighted. 
In  the  villas  on  the  French  and 
Italian  Riviera  and  in  castles 
rented  or  owned  by  English  and 
Americans,  dressing  tables  for 
gentlemen  are  provided  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  It  is  not  yet  that 
way  in  America.  It  still  happens 
that  all  too  frequently  the  owner 
of  some  new  architectural  gem  or 
renovated  old  house  gets  the  worst 
room  in  the  place.  All  too  often 
his  furniture  is  selected  after  a 
rare  vase  for  the  hall  has  hope- 
lessly dented  the  decorating  bud- 
get. This  is  not  as  it  should  be, 
and  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  in  the 
land  which  begins  to  say  so. 
Therefore,  chatelaines  of  American 
houses  and  their  decorators  had 
better  put  an  ear  to  the  ground 
and  do  something  about  making 
rooms  more  comfortable  for  the 
American  gentleman  before  he  re- 
volts and  returns  to  selecting  his 
furniture  himself  or  a  la  Gandhi 
stages  a  sit-down  strike  until  he 
has  a  proper  place  to  comb  his 
hair  and  tie  his  white  tie. 
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#f  NEW  FREEDOM   IN  INTERIOR  DESIGN  u>a  want  your 

home  to  be  refreshingly  original,  to  be  a  true  expression  of  your  own  good  taste,  you'll  welcome  the 
new  freedom  of  design  made  possible  by  modern  floors  of  Armstrong's  Linoleum.  No  longer  are  you 
limited  by  floors  that  look  much  the  same  in  every  type  of  interior.  For  in  Armstrong  s  Linoleum 
you  are  offered  a  most  generous  range  of  color  and  pattern  from  which  to  select  just  the  floor  for  your 
favorite  room  scheme.  This  floor  can  be  a  standard  pattern,  laid  with  a  contrasting  border  of  your 
own  choosing  to  give  it  individual  charm.  Or  the  entire  floor  can  be  specially  designed  to  carry  out 
the  motif  of  your  decorative  scheme.  In  either  case,  local  linoleum  merchants  are  equipped  to  tailor 
your  Armstrong  Floor  to  your  room,  then  permanently  cement  it  in  place  over  cushioning  felt.  Should 
you  first  want  design  suggestions,  write  our  Bureau  of  Interior  Decoration.  Armstrong  Cork  Products 
Company,  Floor  Division,  3709  Frederick  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.  (Makers  of  cork  products  since  1860) 


FROM 
ITS  GAY  FLOWERS 

on  the  glass  block  wall  to  the 
spread  of  autumn  colors  under- 
foot, this  place  in  the  sun  it^  de- 
lightfully original.  The  Hoor  se- 
lected tocarry  out  the  spirit  of  this 
interior  is  a  new  marbleizedeffeet 
in  Armstrong's  Linoleum,  No. 
14272.  We'll  be  glad  to  send  you 
complete  specifications  of  this 
room.  No  charge.  Just  write  to  us. 


ARMSTRONG'S    LINOLEUM  FLOORS 

for  every  room  (Q)   in  the  house 
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ON  THE  COUNTRY  ESTATE 


Ayrshires  .  .  .  Grass  Silage  .  -  .  Judds  Bridge  Farm 


Di  king  the  last  lew  years  Ardgowan 
Valda.  .m  Ayrshire  owned  by  F.  C. 
Biggs  and  Sons,  of  (.den  Campbell 
Farm.  Dundas,  Ontario,  has  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the 
breed.  This  year  she  has  made  her  supreme 
effort  and  not  only  shattered  all  Ayrshire 
records  but  proved  herself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  dairy  cows  on  the  North 
American  continent.  Her  365-day  record  was 
turned  in  on  August  4th  with  31.150  pounds 
of  4.35  per  cent  milk  and  1356  pounds  of 
butterfat.  This  is  a  new  worlds  record  in 
butterfat  production  for  cows  milked  three 
times  daily,  and  only  exceeded  by  that  made 
by  the  Holstein,  Carnation  Ormsby  Butter 
lung  with  1402  pounds  of  butterfat,  which 
was  made  on  a  four-times-a-day  schedule. 
The  previous  Canadian  Ayrshire  record  that 
she  disp'aced  was  27.198  pounds  of  milk  and 
1257  pounds  of  butterfat  made  by  Nellie 
Osborne  of  Elm  Shade  16th  in  1928  and 
unequalled  until  now.  and  she  also  broke  the 
1307  pound  butterfat  record  of  the  English 
owned  Grange  Rosebud  2nd.  This  makes  her 
the  second  30.000  pound  Ayrshire.  She  ex- 
ceeds, although  by  only  246  pounds,  the  record 
of  30.910  pounds  completed  in  November, 
1936  by  Alex  Cochrane's  Nether  Crag  Janet, 
the  first  Ayrshire  to  make  fifteen  tons  of 
milk.  She  is  also  the  second  Ayrshire  to  make 
over  1300  pounds  of  butterfat.  Her  1356 
pounds  gives  her  the  world's  championship 
by  a  margin  of  43  pounds  over  the  great 
record  made  by  the  distinguished  Canadian 
Jersey,  Brampton  Basilua,  that  has  for  sev- 
eral years  held  the  record  over  all  breeds  for 
cows  milked  less  than  four  times  daily.  Inci- 
dentally the  highest  butterfat  record  made 
by  a  Jersey  cow  in  the  United  States  (milked 
three  times  daily)  is  that  of  Stockwell's  April 
Pogis  of  H.  P.  with  1218  pounds.  Valda  has 
exceeded  this  by  more  than  a  hundred  pounds. 
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Her  nearest  competitors  in  the  Holstein  Frie- 
sian  and  Guernsey  breeds  are  Rosamond 
Korndyke  Pet  of  the  former  breed  and  Cathe- 
dral Rosalie  of  the  latter,  with  respective 
butterfat  records  of  1112  and  1213  pounds. 

Valda  was  born  on  August  25,  1926,  and 
was  bred  by  Sir  Hugh  Shaw  Stewart  of  Ard- 
gowan,  Iverkip,  Scotland.  She  was  sired  by 
Dalfibble  Viceroy,  and  her  dam  was  Ard- 
gowan  Clara,  a  cow  that  never  distinguished 
herself  as  an  unusual  producer.  Amazingly 
enough,  Valda  is  not  only  a  champion  pro- 
ducer but  she  also  won  a  major  show  ring 
championship  right  in  the  midst  of  her  record 
breaking  lactation.  She  calved  on  August  2nd, 
1936,  and  was  exhibited  about  a  month  later 
at  the  Canadian  National  Exposition,  and 
although  giving  nearly  100  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  at  the  time,  she  won  the  aged  cow 
cla  s  and  grand  championship  with  William 
Gibson  of  Alta  Crest  as  judge.  After  that 
she  was  returned  to  Glen  Campbell  to  con- 
tinue with  her  record-breaking  pace.  Prior 
to  this,  in  1933  she  was  proclaimed  the  best 
record  cow  at  the  Royal  Winter  Fair,  and 
was  also  placed  third  in  the  aged  cow  class, 
which  was  the  feature  event  of  the  show.  As 
a  three-year-old  before  she  was  imported 
to  this  country  Valda  won  first  at  the  1929 
Highland  Society's  Show  in  Scotland  and 
during  the  time  she  was  owned  by  Mr.  Mode 
she  was  grand  champion  at  the  Vankleek  Hill 
Show  on  several  different  occasions,  and  twice 
grand  champion  at  the  Lachute  Show. 

GRASS  SILAGE.  Some  dairymen  and  cat- 
tle breeders  have  been  experimenting  with 
grass  and  molasses  silage  and  have  found  it 
a  most  efficient  method  of  feeding  their  hay 


crops.  The  nutritive  value  of  the  crop  is  bet- 
ter preserved  than  if  it  is  fed  dry,  and  it 
can  be  harvested  at  the  most  desirable  time, 
regardless  of  weather,  a  great  advantage  in 
many  regions.  Crops  that  are  hard  to  cure, 
such  as  soy  beans,  can  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage, and  cover  crops  that  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  corn  can  be  dealt  with  more  rapidly. 
There  is  also  no  waste — the  animals  eat 
everything — and  so  the  usefulness  of  the  silos 
is  increased  This  method  of  feeding  is  espe- 
cially valuable  where  soil  erosion  is  a  problem 
as  it  allows  more  land  to  be  kept  in  sod 
than  if  corn  were  the  mainstay,  and  it  has 
also  been  found  that  there  is  a  higher  nutrient 
value  to  this  when  it  is  properly  made  than 
to  corn  silage — if  legumes  are  used,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  twice  as  much  protein  value. 
The  procedure  is  so  simple  that  no  previous 
experience  is  necessary  nor  is  any  special 
equipment  required,  although  it  has  been 
found  wise  to  reinforce  the  regular  hay  load- 
ers to  accommodate  the  additional  load.  This 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  disadvantage  of  the 
system.  The  grass  or  other  hay  crop  has  to 
be  brought  to  the  silo  as  quickly  as  possible 
so  that  the  natural  juices  will  not  be  dried 
out,  necessitating  the  hauling  and  lifting  of 
a  greater  weight  than  otherwise.  This  is  quite 
necessary,  however,  and  if  the  moisture  con- 
tent is  too  low  (it  should  run  about  70  per 
cent)  it  must  be  supplemented  with  a  stream 
of  water  in  the  feed  pipe.  The  molasses  mix- 
ture runs  from  40  to  60  pounds  per  crop  ton. 
or  even  higher  with  legumes.  It  can  be  fed 
as  soon  as  it  is  put  in. 

JUDDS  BRIDGE  FARM.  Speaking  of 
molasses  and  hay  crop  silage,  we  were  re- 
cently up  at  Mr.  Rowe  Metcalfs  Judds 
Bridge  Farm  where  they  are  putting  this 
system  into  practice  very  successfully.  They 
favor  Brown  Swiss  and  have  some  of  the 
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The  tough  hide  of  the  rhinoc- 
eros is  a  protection  against  in- 
jury; Lincraft  fence  is  "tough" 
because  it  is  made  of  sound, 
selected  timber,  and  has  the 
ruggedness  of  character  to  give 
the  service  buyers  of  fence  de- 
mand. 


POST  &  RAIL 

by  Lincraft 

graces  more  miles  of  highway 
and  rural  lanes  than  perhaps 
any  other  type.  Lincraft  Post 
and  Rail  is  a  distinguished 
fence  of  heavy  hand-hewn 
Chestnut  or  Cedar  rails,  with 
either  Chestnut  or  Locust  posts. 
Available  in  either  3  or  4  rail 
types,  it  stands  4  feet  high 
when  erected. 


ENGLISH  HURDLE 

by  Lincraft 

has  achieved  a  reputation  with 
live  stock  breeders  that  is  enjoyed 
by  no  other  type  of  fence.  Con- 
structed of  solid,  unblighted 
split  Chestnut  rails  and  cross 
pieces  and  Chestnut  posts,  with 
sharpened  ends  for  easy  erec- 
tion. Lincraft  English  Hurdle  is 
made  in  4,  5  and  6  bar  types. 

15c  in  stamps  or  coin  brings  you 
the  big  new  Lincraft  Rustic  Book 
with  32  pages,  and  over  125  il- 
lustrations. Price  List  included. 
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finest  in  the  country,  which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  in  the  world. 
Their  herd,  numbering  about  a 
hundred,  is  headed  by  that  well- 
known  sire  of  heavy  and  consist- 
ent producers,  Suydams  Nero, 
now  eleven  years  old,  and  included 

|  in  the  herd  are  such  cows  as  Jane 
of  Vernon  #29496,  world's  record 

|  four-year-old  with  23,569  pounds 
of  milk  and  1075.58  pounds  of 
butterfat.  She  was  grand  champion 
five  successive  years  at  Waterloo 
and  won  the  same  honors  at  the 
national  last  year.  Inez  C.  N. 
16995  world's  record  holder  in  the 
mature  ten-months  division  with 
18362.7  pounds  of  milk  and 
729.94  pounds  of  butterfat.  They 
were  getting  their  show  string 
ready  for  the  circuit  when  we  were 
up  there,  and  had  nineteen  head 
in  top  condition  and  ready  to  go. 
The  way  they  looked  to  us  they 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  have  col- 
lected an  imposing  array  of  firsts 
by  the  time  this  reaches  you.  They 
are  planning  to  keep  about  sev- 
enty head  in  milk  this  fall  and 
are  going  to  continue  with  the 
same  feeding  plan.  Mr.  George 
DeYoe,  the  manager  of  the  farm, 
is  very  much  pleased  with  it  and 
says  that  so  far  they  haven't  had 
any  trouble  with  a  disagreeable 
taste  to  the  milk.  There  have  been 
a  few  scattered  reports  of  this 
when  this  feeding  system  is  used, 
but  if  the  silage  is  properly  made 
there  will  be  no  trouble. 

SARATOGA  SALES.  Contrary 
to  the  expectations  of  many  people 
this  year's  yearling  sales  at  Sara- 
toga are  well  above  the  1936  total. 
The  sales  aren't  quite  over  as  we 
write,  but  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  colts  and  fillies  have  changed 
hands  for  a  total  of  $1,233,825, 
which  averages  a  little  less  than 
S2500  a  head.  Last  year  four 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  were  sold 
for  $1,163,325.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  it  was  predicted  that  this 
year  wouldn't  do  so  well  is  the 
fact  that  last  year  the  consign- 
ments from  C.  V.  Whitney  and 
S.  D.  Riddle  helped  a  great  deal 
to  bring  the  average  prices  up, 
while  this  year  neither  of  these 
stables  were  heard  from.  Also  the 
fact  that  more  yearlings  were  con- 
signed this  year  than  last  was 


supposed  to  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  market.  But  in  spite 
of  this  reasoning  it  is  the  best 
year  since  1930  or  thereabouts 
and  it  isn't  even  over  yet.  We  ex- 
pect that  on  the  last  night  the 
sales  of  youngsters  from  Alfred 
Gwynne  Vanderbilt's  Sagamore 
Farm  and  from  the  Holly  Beach 
Farm  of  Labrot  and  Co.  will  swell 
the  total  considerably. 

It  got  under  way  slowly,  and 
nothing  of  note  happened  the  first 
two  nights  although  the  bidding 
was  spirited  and  rapid.  The  third 
night,  however,  was  one  of  the 
most  exciting  sessions  that  they 
have  had  in  years.  Among  the 
offerings  were  two  Sir  Galahad  III 
colts;  one  of  them  out  of  One 
Hour,  and  the  other  out  of  March- 
ing Along.  There  was  much  discus- 
sion among  horsemen  prior  to  the 
sale  as  to  which  one  was  the  major 
attraction  and  opinion  seemed  to 
be  pretty  evenly  divided  except 
that  it  seemed  that  the  One  Hour 
colt  was  slightly  favored.  Every- 
one thought  it  would  bring  the 
higher  price.  The  yearlings  were 
listed  in  a  catalog,  alphabetically 
according  to  dams'  names  rather 
than  according  to  consignor,  and 
-so  the  Marching  Along  colt  came 
up  first.  The  bidding  started  at 
S5000  and  in  no  time  at  all  had 
been  run  up  to  $20,000  with  three 
bidders  still  going  strong;  they 
were  John  Hay  Whitney,  William 
duPont,  Jr.,  and  Warren  Wright. 
Mr.  Whitney  was  the  first  to  drop 
out  but  the  other  two  carried  on 
up  through  the  thousands  until 
Mr.  Wright's  bid  hit  $26,000  and 
the  colt  was  his.  The  One  Hour 
colt  didn't  do  quite  so  well  al- 
though there  was  a  spirited  duel 
between  Mrs.  Mars  and  Mr. 
Hertz  after  the  $12,000  mark  was 
reached,  and  the  other  bidders 
were  frozen  out.  They  went  up  by 
five  hundreds,  Mr.  Hertz  naming 
the  even  thousand  each  time  until 
the  figure  reached  $25,000  and 
Mrs.  Mars  let  it  go. 

Xot  only  was  the  total  higher 
this  year  than  last  but  the  indi- 
vidual prices  ran  higher — at  least 
during  the  first  five  days.  Last 
year  six  horses  were  sold  for 
$10,000  or  more  in  five  days;  this 
year  there  were  ten,  more  than 
the  total  for  the  sale  last  year. 


These  Mallards  were  raised  on  Chapin  Game  Bird  Kernels  at 
Dr.  Magnusorfs  Game  Farm,  Dundee,  111..  W.  Christie,  Manager. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  on  Kernels, 

Chapin  &  Company      Dept.  C.  L.       Hammond,  Indiana 


PRESERVE  LEATHER 
THE  NEW.  EASY  WAY 

Saddlery,  luggage,  footwear, 
sports  equipment,  upholstery — 
ail  leather  articles  of  any  color 
or  finish — look  better  and  last 
longer  when  Lexol- treated. 
Now  it's  easy  to  keep  leather 
fit  with  almost  no  effort,  and 
safe  from  greasy  feel  or  dan- 
ger of  staining  clothing.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Lexol  or  send 
25c  for  2  oz..  $1.00 
for  full  pint  to 
Martin  Dennis 
Co.,  861  Summer 
Ave.,  Newark,  N. 
J.  Dependable 
Products  Since 
1893. 

USE  LEXOL 


Milk  Fed,  Plump,  Young 
Turkeys  Delivered  By 
Parcel  Post  Anywhere 


Bronze  and  W  ild  Turkeys 
Grey  Mallard  Ducks 
Ring  >eck  and  Mutant  Pheasants 

• 

INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

Vewtown  Backs  Co..  Pa. 

Tel.  Newtown  340 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Rare 
Pheasants,  Guineas,  Wild 
Turkeys,  Quail,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


A   remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion. Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L.  Wallingford.  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Do  It  With 

^Squabs^ 

Easily,  steadily 
raised  in  ONLY 
25  DAYS.  Why 
breed  for  ordi- 
nary trade  when 
these  great  luxury  national  mar- 
kets want  all  the  squabs  you  can 
ship  every  day  in  the  year?  We 
give  a  large  bonus  in  stock  for 
promptness.  Write  for  eye- 
opening 


FREE  PICTURE  BOOK. 

RICE  FARM 

323  Howard  Street 


4, 


Melrose 


Massachusetts 


'  ii  nth  y  1. 1  r i: 


AT  AUCTION  F  B*  ~  Sf  AT  AUCTION 

October  25.  1937  ?Ot     I  hC    Coillltry    tiState  October  25.  1937 

„       t  a 


Four  daughter!  of  Suydam'*  Nero.  15599,  winners  of  the  coveted 
"Production  Cet-o.-Sirc"  prixc  at  the   National   Dairy   Show,  1935. 


F.istcrn  Breeders  of  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  are  holding  a  consign- 
ment s.ik  on  October  2^th,  1937,  in  our  new  barn  at  Washing- 
ton, Connecticut. 

The  sale  is  limited  to  fifty  (Ml)  head  of  quality  stock  and  is 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  V.  B.  Vye  of  Waukesha,  Wis- 
consin. 


A  large  number  of  prominent  Eastern  breeders  are  cooperating 
to  make  this  sale  a  success.  Many  will  consign  animals  of  the 
finest  blood  lines:  both  as  to  show  and  reproduction  records. 

See  our  advertisement  next  month  for  detailed  descriptions  of 
the  leading  individuals. 


ROWE  B.  METCALF,  Owner 


JUDD'S  BRIDGE  FARMS 

NEW  MILFORD,  CONN. 


GEORGE  W.  DeVOE,  Manager 


s  VALUE1 


SSt-2  •■•'"lu,..."*'-0"" 


Chassis  —  White  Motor  Co.  bus 
Motor— White  150  H.P.,  70  M  P.H. 
Weight — 8*2  tons,  empty. 
Height— 9  feet,  9  inches. 
Width— 8  feet, 
length  —  31  feet,  6  inches. 


E  \  I  0  \    THE  ENDURING  VALUE  OF 


,  JkebeSfjire  Jfeiues 


REEVESHIRE  ENGLISH  TYPE  HURDLE 
FENCE — American  adaptation  of  the 
famous  English  hurdle.  Hand-split  chest- 
nut in  sections  8  3"  long.  4  and  5  bar 
styles,  making  fence  4'  high  when 
erected.  All  post-ends  creosote!.  12  hur- 
dles make  100  ft.  of  fence.  640  hurdles 
to  the  mile. 

REEVESHIRE  OLD  FASHIONED  POST 
&  RAIL  FENCE — Sturdy  and  long-lived; 
ideal  for  paneling  hunting  country:  of 
selected  chestnut,  hand-hewn.  Comes  in 
nanels  10  long.  2.  3.  and  4  rail,  all  4' 
high  when  erected.  Creosote-treated  posts. 
Also  DUBOIS  Chestnut  Woven  Wood 
Fence  at  attractive  prices. 


,  Inc. 

CITY 


Stnd  for  Booklet  D7  and  Special  ( 

DUBOIS-REEVES  FENCES 

101    PARK   AVENUE   -    NEW  YORK 

sylvania   Branch.    Lincoln  Highway, 
Pacific  Coast  Branch,  Los  Angeles, 


Fall  Guernsey  Sales 

Qflft  QUALITY  GUERNSEYS 

tlVV  AT  AUCTION^  


Imp.  France's  Rolls  516554.  Dropped  June  15 
1932.  Sire— Beauty's  Champion  II  of  the  Rouve 
R.G.A.S.  5142  AK.  Dam-Franre's  Aimee  II 
R.G.A.S.  19876  P.S.  Fresh  June  22.  1934.  , 
"France". 


Saturday,  Sept.  11th.  Doug  I  as  ton  Manor.  Pulaski. 

N.  Y.  39  Cows  and  Heifers;  26  Imported.  13 
Homebred.  These  26  females  were  imported 
this  year  by  Cordon  Hall  for  Capt.  Bare 'ay  and 
are  the  pick  of  the  Island. 


MONDAY,  OCT.  4  — 5th  Annual  Hilltop-Rockingham  Sale 
HILLTOP  FARM    -    SUFFIELD,  CONNECTICUT 

Consignments  are  equal  to  the  high  standard  of  previous  years 

THURSDAY,  OCT.  7  —  5th  Annual  VIRGINIA  GUERNSEY 

BREEDER'S  ASSOCIATION  SALE 
Virginia  State  Fair  Grounds  -  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

Established  as  the  leading  vendue  of  the  South  East. 

FRIDAY,  OCT.  15,  7:15  P.  M.— GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  CLASSIC 


After  the  Guernsey  Judging 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show 

Consignments  which  are  limited  to  animals  shown  at  the  National 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  25  —  LOUIS  MERRYMAN'S  28th  Semi- 
Annual  GUERNSEY  SALE    "fKoSm    Timonium,  Maryland 


-For  Information,  Writer 


HERRICK-MERRYMAN  SALES  COMPANY       Sparks,  Maryland 


■  w 
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Lambert  from  Black  Star 


*  DOG  STARS  * 

PURE-BRED  DOGS  .  .  EXPANDING  SHOWS  .  .  A  S10,000  DOG 

Vinton  P.  Breese 


SAVE  for  two  periods  of  two  months  each 
in  every  year  when  there  are  compara- 
tively few  dog  shows,  the  exhibition  of 
pure-bred  dogs  is  a  continuous  performance. 
One  of  these  more  or  less  dormant  show 
periods  occurs  during  July  and  August,  when 
the  summer  heat  makes  traveling  to  and  from 
shows  uncomfortable  and  even  hazardous  for 
both  dogs  and  their  owners;  the  other  during 
December  and  January,  when  the  activities 
of  the  holiday  season  occupy  the  time  of 
owners  and  the  dogs  are  deserving  of  a  respite 
and  preparation  for  the  hurly-burly  of  a  hec- 
tic late-winter  show  season.  The  fact  that 
there  are  over  300  shows  held  each  year,  or 
to  be  exact  190  all-breed  shows  and  135 
specialty  shows,  making  a  total  of  325  events 
held  during  1936,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  the  exhibition  of  pure-bred  dogs 
has  attained  in  America.  Of  these  only  about 
twenty-five  occur  during  the  sixteen  weeks  of 
least  exhibition,  leaving  300  shows  staged 
during  the  remaining  thirty-six  weeks;  this 
makes  an  average  of  eight  and  a  third  shows 
per  week— an  amazing  figure. 

LEADING  SPORT.  Compared  with  all 
other  sports  and  considering  the  number  of 
exhibitors  and  competitors  involved,  the  ex- 
hibition of  pure-bred  dogs  easily  holds  the 
foremost  position.  Where  championship 
events  in  other  sports  may  deal  in  hundreds 
of  competitors,  the  leading  dog  shows  count 
their  exhibitors  and  dogs  in  the  thousands. 


The  smallest  dog  show  may  have  a  hundred 
people  showing  dogs,  but  the  Morris  and 
Essex  Kennel  Club  event  at  Madison,  N.  J., 
numbered  over  3,000  exhibitors  and  4,104 
dogs,  while  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club 
Show  in  Madison  Square  Garden  this  year 
attracted  over  2,500  exhibitors  and  3,146 
dogs.  The  average  dog  show,  according  to 
a  survey  made  by  the  American  Kennel  Club, 
governing  body  of  the  sport,  has  about  350 
exhibitors  and  400  dogs.  Curiously,  there  are 
more  large  dog  shows  than  there  are  small  ones. 
Only  about  twenty  fixtures  draw  from  100 
to  150  exhibitors,  but  forty  attract  from  200 
to  250,  forty  from  300  to  350,  thirty  from 
400  to  450,  thirty  from  500  to  550,  fifteen 
from  600  to  700,  five  from  700  to  over  3,000. 
These  figures  on  exhibitors  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  number  of  dogs  in  competi- 
tion. As  a  general  rule,  the  shows  have  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  per  cent  more  dogs  than 
exhibitors.  These  percentages  are  variable, 
because  as  the  event  becomes  larger  the  num- 
ber of  exhibitors  showing  more  dogs  increases 
at  a  greater  rate.  Altogether  an  estimated 
80,000  persons  exhibited  100,000  dogs  at  325 
shows  last  year,  and  the  sport  is  ever  increas- 
ing in  interest  and  popularity. 

INCREASING  INTEREST.  Speaking  of 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  exhibition  of 
pure-bred  dogs  be  it  added  that  this  is  far 
from  confined  to  owners,  exhibitors,  or  per- 
sons of  canine  predilection.  More  and  more 


dog  shows  are  becoming  regarded  and  patron- 
ized by  the  general  public  as  a  foremost  form 
of  competitive  sports  entertainment.  Persons 
who  own  no  dogs  nor  have  any  intention  of 
owning  any  make  up  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
attendance  at  the  shows  for  the  mere  matter 
of  amusement,  while  many  more  who  may 
own  a  house  dog  of  more  or  less  qualifica- 
tions of  breeding  and  type  attend  to  see  just 
how  their  pet  compares  with  the  canine  elite. 
Oddly  enough,  such  persons  will  take  a  fancy 
to  a  breed,  the  former  for  no  particular  or 
some  unknown  reason  and  the  latter  usually 
because  it  is  the  same  as  their  dog  at  home, 
and  root  for  the  success  of  such  representa- 
tives in  the  variety  competition  as  enthusias- 
tically as  the  confirmed  fanciers.  This  is  the 
seed  that  sows  a  more  personal  interest  in 
pure-bred  dogs  and  frequently  flourishes  into 
full-fledged  fanciers  and  exhibitors. 

ATTENDANCE  DOUBLED.  Nearly 
2,000,000  people  will  have  attended  dog 
shows  in  the  United  States  during  1937,  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  made  by  the  governing 
body.  Attendance  has  increased  approxi- 
mately a  hundred  per  cent  during  the  past 
two  years.  Reports  of  shows  from  the  fall 
of  1936  up  until  the  present  time  constitute 
the  basis  of  this  estimate.  Various  reasons  are 
advanced  for  the  increased  attendance,  but 
it  is  due  principally  to  a  steady  broadening 
of  pure-bred  dog  knowledge.  More  and  more 
people  own  pure-bred  dogs  and  more  noted 
show  dogs  are  being  seen  throughout  the 
country.  A  decade  ago,  a  show  dog  was  sel- 
dom seen  more  than  a  hundred  or  so  miles 
from  home.  Today  it  is  not  unusual  for  dogs 
to  travel  many  months  and  cover  thousands 
of  miles  over  show  circuits.  It  is  this  rather 
recent  extensive  travel  and  exhibition  of  high- 
class  show  specimens  that  has  educated 
people  of  the  hinterland  to  the  beauty,  good- 
ness, and  value  of  pure-bred  dogs  and  stimu- 
lated their  desire  to  own  such. 

EXPANDING  SHOW'S.  Time  was,  and 
not  a  great  while  ago,  when  a  broad  longitu- 
dinal section  of  the  Mid-West  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  was  without  dog  shows  worthy 
of  the  name,  save  in  a  few  of  the  larger  cities, 
and  kennels  of  show  dogs  were  very  few  and 
far  between.  Today  this  area  is  liberally  scat- 
tered with  shows  of  considerable  importance, 
and  it  is  well  populated  with  pure-bred  dogs. 
In  fact,  it  contains  many  prominent  kennels 
and  signally  successful  show  dogs,  and  some 
of  its  larger  shows  compare  favorably  with 
important  Eastern  events.  Not  only  in  this 
area,  but  throughout  the  entire  United  States 
larger  shows  are  reported.  In  1933  there  were 
only  thirty-five  shows  that  benched  400  or 
more  dogs.  By  1936  the  shows  in  this  class 
had  climbed  to  sixty-seven,  and  this  year 
should  see  many  more  becoming  that  large. 
In  the  same  manner  1933  had  twenty  shows 
of  500  or  more  dogs  and  1936  had  forty-six. 
There  were  eleven  shows  benching  600  or 
more  dogs  in  1933,  and  in  1936  there  were 
thirty-six  in  this  class.  In  the  topmost  bracket 
• — 1,000  or  more  dogs — 1933  had  only  two 
shows,  while  1936  returned  four  and  another 
of  946  dogs,  and  to  date  this  year  there 
have  been  seven  and  several  others  which 
approached  close  to  that  mark. 

VALUE  OF  PURE-BRED  DOGS.  Now 
that  the  advancement  and  numbers  of  exhibi- 
tors, dogs,  and  shows  have  been  discussed, 
let  us  consider  the  dogs  which  form  the  bed- 
rock of  this  tremendously  popular  sport  and 
particularly  from  the  viewpoint  of  value. 
Nearly  forty  years  ago  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan 
was  paying  prices  of  several  thousands  of 
dollars  each  for  the  finest  Collies  extant,  and 
his  Cragston  Kennels  housed  the  greatest  col- 
lection of  the  breed  seen  up  to  that  time  in 
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Stop  that  Itch! 


ITCHING  SKIN  DISORDERS  mn 
often  causes!  by  s\  ilcfu-icncy  in 
the  vlict  Ort  Mt  thr  root  of  tbc  trouble 
by  adding  Flcischmann's  Irradiated 
Dry   Yci«st   to  your  dim's  rcuulnr 
inc. ili  Riohinvitn- 

1„  nuns  H.  G  .md  D. 


\r  tuur  <li>tl-«iipply 
dealer'*.  If  your 
ilralrr  basis  t  It. 
writ*  B  t  a  is  .1  a  r  tj 
Uremia  Inc..  MS 
Ma<ll*>>ti  \irnur, 
N.«   >..rk.  V  1 


Colemcudou  kennels 

tlarria  A.a»u.  Hr..i  Maw*,  Pa. 


Scab  burn 


('how   4 'how  a 
1  rrricrs 


'^samc/yede 

AltfAaesfia  fn/»rm«li«fl 
CfaWN  SumrlitJ 

J    THE  SAMOTEOE  CLUB 
OF  AMERICA 
B7  [wan  BM    law  Mam,  So..    fcaaalv*.  N.  T. 


SHETLAND  SHEEPDOG 

PUPPIES— $50 
MRS.  FRANK  YELVERTON 

BALLSTON  LAKE  NEW  YORK 


White  Collie  Pups 

The mosi beautiful  speci- 


Use 


Stamp  tor  C-tilogue 
Comrade  Farm  Kennels,  Box  C,  Gallon,  Ohio 


□ 


A  Dog's  Life 

is  nothing  to  complain  about  if 
you  have  Marco  served  daily.  If 
certainly  keeps  me  feeling  gtand 
because  Marco,  you  know,  is  the 
delicious,  balanced  ration,  con- 
taining kelp— the  seo  vegetable 
^that  all  dogs  need. 

Sold  at  ail  good  groceries 

MARCO 

Dog  and  Cat  Food 

CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 
36th  and  Cray's  Ferry  Rd  ,  Phila. 


<  I  I 'ARAN  KI-NNI  I  S 


\VOOI>MO<  K 


CAIRN  TFRRIERS 

Pupplat  and  Grown  Dogs 
CHAMPION  STOCK 

Bred  for  Disposition 
at  wall  at  Type. 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 


Specialists  In 

Wast  Highland 
Whit*  Tarrlart 


)sir  dogs  are  bf*H 
>r  character  and 
•  rtonal.ty  atwell 
t  thow  points. 


MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Springmaada  Lloyd  Harbor 
 «   L.  I..  N.  Y.        Phsni:  Hunt.  525 


Welsli  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  address 
Mm.  He-shy  E.  Warwick,  Secretary 


Vt  ARWELL  FARM 


New  Hamburg, 


New  York 


ion  for  your  chil- 
dren, the  New- 
foundland ia  an 
ideal  doff.  Both 
black  and  Land- 
seer  types. 


KOCH  KENNELS 
Fort  Recovery 


Ohio 


W  KLSH  TERRIERS 

Property   of  thr  MUse.  dcOoppet 

A  few  attractive  puppies  for  sale  bv  Ch.  Vi 
\Val  Venture  and  Ch.  Marlu  Magnificent 
AT  STUD:  Ch.  Rowdy  Boy  and 
Ch.  Windermere  Forrard  On. 

Apply:  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 


WASH 

all  his  a 
FLEAS  * ~ 

Awayl  X 

How  your  doggy 
will  enjoy  his  Skip- 
Flea  Soap  Bath  !  Fleas 
dead,  skin  soft,  no  odor,  coat  sleek  and 
glossy !  Look  in  the  bathwater  !  See  those 
brown  specks?  They're  dead  fleas/ 

Skip-Flea  Soap  is  Guaranteed  to  kill 
fleas  or  your  money  back.  Large  cake  25*. 

Sergeant's  Skip-Flea  Powder  contains 
the  most  powerful  flea-killing  agent 
known  to  science.  Dust  it  on.  It  lasts. 

Sold  by  Drug  and  Pet  Stores.  Ask  them 
for  a  FREE  copy  of  Sergeant's  Dog  Book 
on  the  care  of  dogs,  or  write : 
POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
1450  W.  Broad  St.  •  Richmond,  Virginia 


Sergeant's 

DOG  MEDICINES 


hiilmiiliiiiiH 


COCKER  SPANIELS 

CHAMPIONS  AT  STUD 
FOR  SALE  NOW 

Lorn  assortment  of  Puppies  All  Colors 

SAND  SPRING  FARM  KENNELS 
Mrs.   S    Y    L'Hommedieu.  Jr.,  Owner 
Morristown.  N   J.  Tel.  4-4092W 


The   Fall  Offering  of 
Lindaire  Cocker  Spaniels 

FEATURES 

Many  beautiful  puppiet 
by    that*    noted  sires: 

Champion  Tokalon  Grenadier— 
Red  and  whit* 
Champion  Star  of  Stockdale — Black 
R*d  L*tli* — Dark  red 
Int.  Champion  My  Paul — Black 
Osage  Chief — Red 
Ebony  Haiard — Black 

LINDAIRE  KENNELS.  REC. 


U.  S.  Route  30 


Mansfield,  Ohio 


Ch.  Nuntne  Due  de  Is  Terra:  c  ot  Blskeen,  Beat 
in  Show  Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show,  191 J 

Choiec  puppies 
while,  IJ.uk  or  brown  from 
champion  stock. 

BLAKEE1N  KENNELS 

Mrs.  Sherman  R.  Hoyt,  Owner 
Kalonah,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Kalonah  217 


CLOUD 

For  Sale 


French 


Poodles 


Mack,  Brown,  Silver  and  White 
House,  Car  and  Lead  broken 
CHAMPIONS  AT  STUD 
Pillicoc  Kennels,  Reg. 

Elberon,  New  Jersey 
Mrs    Milton  Erlanier  Phone 

owner  Lone  Branch  1722 


We  will  tell  this  lovable,  Intellleent  year-old. 
red  and  white  ion  of  Ch.  Chueey  Tooerveody  fur 
only  $60.  Distemper  Immunized.  Write  for 
partirulam. 

Reduction  Sale 

Great  values  In  psippiea  and  Krown  dogs. 

CHUCCY  ROCKFORD  KENNELS 

COCKER  SPANIELS   PHOENIX.  MARYLAND 


FRENCH   Mills 

Puppiei  are  uiually  available  from  fine  •lock. 

IIII.E\M>  AEE  KEVVELS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart  Smith 

Tel.  Stamford     -I  ; 
"I  Hope  St.  Stamford,  Conn. 


PUGS 
DACHSHUNDS 
SMOOTH  FOXTERRIERS 

Excellent  puppies  and  several 
grown  dogs  in  all  three  popular 
breeds.  Personality  anil  pedigree 
above*  the  average.  Write: 

MRS.  N.  WARREN  FELLOWS 

"THE    ARK"    (registered  1923) 
'Phone,  Scarsdale  284 
SCARSDALE  NEW  YORK 


BOSTON  TERRIERS 


A  few  choice  speci- 
mens, both  sexes. 

Send  for  illus- 
trated circular. 
Fred   A.  Bearse 

MASSASOIT  KENNELS 

SPRINGFIELD.  MASS 


^oteciloti^foux  DOG 


Keep  your  dog  from  straying  and  mingling  with 
other  dogs  with  "Buffalo"  PORTABLE  FENCING. 
Neat,  attractive,  a  suitable  runway  for  a  fine  ani- 
mal. Sections  made  of  welded  steel  frame,  heavy 
wire,  galvanized,  for  all  weather.  Easily  erected, 
moved,  stored.  Send  6c  postage  for  Booklet  85-C. 

BUFFALO  WIRE  WORKS  CO.,  Inc. 


530  TERRACE 


(Est.  1869) 


BUFFALO,  N.  T. 


Asst.  1-A  Yard  7'x  14x5>.^#e/*  *27-50  mtkf*t< 
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September,  1937 


Labrador  Retrievers 


Outstanding 
Dogs 
At  Stud 


Imp.  Ch.  Drinkslmie  Pons  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Banchory  Trump  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Drinkstone  Mars  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Ch.  Liddly  Bui  finch  of  Wingan 
Imp.  Banchory  Night  Light  of  Wingan 


WINGAN  KENNELS 

D.  D.  ELLIOT,  Manager 

Box  1       East  Islip,  New  York 


LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS 

FOR  SALE 


CHESAPEAKE  BAYS 


Apply  DOUGLAS  MARSHALL 

Marshall  Field  Estate 
Huntington,    Long  Island,    New  York 


■  CHESAPEAKE 
BAY 
RETRIEVERS 

1            9h  The  Supreme 

itS^JfldEfc  Guardian  of 

'■mr  the  child. 

*\|^r     *  The  Retriever 

^  (par 

Ch.  Bud  Parker's  Prince  excellence) 

of  all  water  fowl  and  upland  game. 
Puppies  and  broken  dogs 
of  sterling  value  available. 

LAKE  COMO  KENNELS 

Communicate  with  CHARLES  W.  BERG 
Fifth  St.  below  Burks        Philadelph  a.  Penna. 


F.T.  Ch.  Dilwyne 
Montauk  Pilot, 
winner  of 
Field    &  Stream 
Challenge  Cup 
of  1936. 


PuDDies  bv  our  well-known  chamDions 
and  field  trial  dojrs. 

Also  Trained  Retrievers 

DILWYNE  KENNELS 

Box  16  Montchanin,  Del. 

JOHN  J.  KELLY,  Mgr. 


Trustworthy 
ST.  BERNARDS 


ill**       '  " 


CH.  EMIR  VON  WALDECK 
.Son  of  the  famous  Rasko. 


PROTECT    sr -J 

with  one  of  these  beautiful  and  affectionate 
SAINTS.  Beautiful  Puppies  Available  from 
WALDECK  KENNELS 
NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 
Address  mail  to  E.  L.  Winslow 
P.  0.  Box  159  Stamford.  Conn. 


SAINT  BERNARDS 

The  nntile  Saint  is  the  ideal  dog  for  a  rountry 
estate.  Unexcelled  as  a  ehild's  companion  or 
watchdog.  Our  puppies  trare  their  ancestry  to 
International  Champion  Emir  von  Jura  (Swiss), 
greatest  Saint  Bernard  of  all  times.  Imported 
Swiss  and  American  bred  stock. 

Wallin  Saint  Bernard  Kennel 
laurens  iowa 


ST.  BERNARDS 

F rom  The  Finest  Pedigreetl  Line 

flood  pets — excellent  watchdogs.  Loyal, 
amiable,  dependable,  reserved,  sagacious 
—  marvelous  athletes  for  their  size. 
Please  write  at  once  as  supply  is  limited. 

SABESI  FARMS 

Corner  Madison  Ave.  and  Kitchell  Road 
Convent  New  Jersey 


Ledgelands'  Kennels 

Chow  Chows 
Labrador  Retrievers 
Champions  at  Stud 

Puppies   &    Crown  Stock 
Occasionally  for  Sale 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Wagstaff 
Owners 

Managei  ERNEST  WELLS 

•Phone.  Tuxedo  289    Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


BARMERE  BOXERS 


We  offer  choice  puppies 
and  young  dogs  of  the 
highest  quality  from  world 
famous    imported  stock. 

Barmere  Kennels 

Mrs.    Hostetter  Young, 
Owner 

Cedarhurst.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Cedarhurst  4519 


coat, 
com- 
11.50 
fro.n 
pany. 


1IT  makes  STRIPPING  FUN 
It's  simple  as  A.  B.  C.  and  the 
chart  makes  professional  suc- 
 cess  a  certa  nty. 
DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

190  Baldwin  Ave.  Dept.  C.  L.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Enclosed  find   $   for  which  please 

send  me  the  articles  as  checked.  Send  check, 
money  order  or  C.O.D. 

□  Duplex  Dog  Dresser  $1.00 

□  Additional  Blades,  5  for  50 

□  Trimming  Chart   '  1.00 

□  Nail  Nip    2.00 

□  Dog  Library,  4  vols:  the  set  25 

Name  

Address  ■....«« 

Town  State  

Money  Back  if  not  satisfied 
 Div.  Durham.  Duplex  Razor  Co. 


MAKE  YOUR  DOG  HAPPY 

How  can  he  be  comfort- 
able,    amiable    or  eood 
looking   when    insect   pests  torment 
him   so?   Spray   him   with  Quadine— 
repels  flies,    fleas,   wood  ticks,  mos- 
quitoes,  chigsers.   Relief  immediate 
on  human  or  dog.  Best  aid  to  lustrous,  he. 
This  Quadine  Jr.  One-Hand  Spray  Set  is  handy 
pact,  easv  to  use.  not  messy.  Special  one-hand 
sprayer  and  a  bottle  of  Quadine— both  for  S1.5C 
your   dealer  or  postpaid  from  Tlie  Allen  Com 
Dent.  CO,  P.  O.  Box  758.  Toled 


mis 


^fVfi  FEELS 
V**  BETTER 
LOOKS 
BETTER 

...If  washed 
with  the  6-Use 
dog  soap  that 
OILS 
TONES 
CLEANS 
GROOMS 
KILLS  FLEAS 
DEODORIZES 


Gives  his  coat  a  "dog  snow" 
sheen,  his  hair  a  silky  soft- 
ness. Leaves  him  spotless, 
free  from  doggy  odors.  Kills 
fleas.  Oils  away  skin  dry- 
ness; checks  itching.  For 
the  greater  comfort  and 
beauty  it  gives;  always 
bathe  him  with  Pulvex  6- 
Use.  Costs  less;  a  50c  cake 
outlasts  2  ordinary  cakes. 
At  pet,  drug,  dept.  stores. 


PULVEX 


USE 


DOG  SOAP 


America.  Then  Samuel  Untermyer 
entered  the  Collie  cult,  proceeded 
to  do  likewise  at  his  Greystone 
Kennels  and  between  these  two 
outstanding  fanciers  the  keenest 
kind  of  rivalry  existed.  Within  the 
writer's  recollection  they  were  the 
pioneers  in  paying  record  prices 
for  top  show  dogs.  A  few  years 
later  there  was  the  widely  her- 
alded "$5,000  Bulldog,"  Ch.  Rod- 
ney Stone,  purchased  by  Richard 
Crocker  Jr.  from  Walter  Jefferies 
of  London  and  considered  the 
most  perfect  representative  of  his 
breed  seen  up  to  that  time.  How- 
ever, although  an  actual  $5,000 
changed  hands,  it  was  understood 
that  two  other  Bulldogs,  Ch. 
Bromley  Crib  and  Ch.  Persimmon, 
were  included  in  the  sale.  At  the 
same  time  Joseph  B.  Vandergrift 
was  paying  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  Bulldogs  such 
as  the  celebrated  champions, 
Katerfelto,  Portland,  Mersham 
Jock,  Housewife,  Woodcote  Bright 
Eyes,  and  many  more,  when 
Thomas  W.  Lawson  entered  the 
fancy  and  did  likejvise  for  cham- 
pions, Fashion,  La  Roche,  Thack- 
ery  Soda,  Rodney  Monarch,  and 
Others.  As  a  personal  instance  the 
writer  was  offered  $1,500  by  Mr. 
Lawson  for  a  twelve  months'  old 
Bulldog  youngster  imported  from 
England.  Those  were  the  days 
when  Bulldogs  were  at  their 
zenith  insofar  as  prices,  numbers, 
and  keenness  of  competition  were 
concerned. 

A  $10,000  DOG.  Omitting  a 
great  many  more  persons  who 
paid  prices  well  up  in  the  thou- 
sands for  celebrated  dogs,  let  us 
proceed  to  a  decade  ago  when  a 
Chicago  fancier  paid  a  reported 
$10,000  for  a  famous  English 
Chow;  probably  the  record  pur- 
chase price  for  any  dog  of  any 
breed  up  to  that  time.  And  now, 
down  to  today.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  governing  body  that  there  are 
some  half  dozen  specimens  now 
in  this  country  that  could  break 
this  record  mark  and  ten  or  more 
that  might  almost  equal  it.  The 
only  deterrent  to  establishing  new 
record  prices  for  pure-bred  dogs 
is  the  sentimental  value  attached 
to  these  specimens  by  their  own- 
ers. As  particular  instances  of 
this,  and  to  the  writer's  personal 
knowledge,  one  well-to-do  man 
purchased  an  Airedale  Terrier 
puppy,  merely  as  a  house  dog, 
for  $150  and  was  persuaded  to 
show  the  youngster  which  became 
a  great  champion;  and  another 
comparatively  poor  man  bred  a 


(TETRACHLORETMYLENE  C.  T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES 

effectively  remove 

Large  Roundworms 
and  Hookworms 

Dependable,  safe,  easy. to- 
give  worm  treatment. 
Keep  your  dog  worm  free 
and  thrifty. 


.  ADDRESS  DESK  N-20-1 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Parke  -  Davit  Products 


Tuffee,  English  Bull  pup,  owned 
by  Mrs.  W.  F.  Washburn,  Jr. 

Bullterrier  which  went  best  in 
show  at  Westminster.  Both  own- 
ers refused  offers  of  $5,000  for 
their  dogs  and  might  have  had 
more,  except  that  the  dogs  were 
not  for  sale  at  any  price,  and  this 
was  over  fifteen  years  ago.  Con- 
trary to  the  opinion  held  by  some 
of  the  lay  public,  many  of  the 
greatest  winners  are  the  especial 
pets  of  their  owners.  That  is  why 
money  no  longer  becomes  a  factor 
in  the  value  of  these  dogs.  The 
half  dozen  dogs  which  could  bring 
between  $10,000  and  $15,000  are 
in  this  classification.  Then  also, 
from  a  purely  commercial  view- 
point, it  should  be  remembered 
that  such  dogs  have  an  earning 
capacity  of  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000  per  year  in  stud  fees. 

AVERAGEVALUES.lt  may 
be  said  that  the  same  sentimental 
value  attaches  to  dogs  worth  be- 
tween $7,500  and  $10,000,  also 
of  a  majority  of  the  thirty  or 
more  dogs  in  the  $5,030  class,  and 
of  a  great  many  of  the  fifty  or  so 
in  the  $3,000  to  $4,000  bracket. 
Below  this  range,  the  dogs  are 
somewhat  less  important  to  their 
owners  for  the  reason  that  those 
owners  may  be  giving  most  of 
their  attention  to  other  specimens 
in  one  of  the  higher  value  classes. 
There  are  about  300  dogs  ranging 
in  value  from  $1,000  to  $2,000; 
some  700  that  command  $800  to 
$900;  4,000  at  $500  to  $600; 
10,000  at  about  $300;  and  some 
75,000  which  just  fit  show  re- 
quirements at  around  $200.  Fig- 
ured on  this  scale,  the  100,000 
dogs  being  shown  and  of  show 
caliber  are  worth  $25,000,000  or 
an  average  of  $250  each.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  registered  pure- 
bred dogs  in  America,  about 
550,000  of  which  are  now  living, 
are  worth  $35,000,000  or  an  aver- 
age of  $64  each.  The  average 
value  of  the  full  650,000  is  about 
$95  each. 

PRIZE  MONEY.  While  the 
prize  money  won  by  exhibitors 
during  the  course  of  a  year 
amounts  to  a  huge  sum  and  is 
increasing  annually,  it  is  not 
thought  to  form  the  principal  en- 
couragement for  the  exhibition  of 
pure-bred  dogs.  Rather  in  gradual 
stages  the  honor  and  satisfaction 
of  breed  placings,  the  gaining  of 
titular  points  and  creation  of 
champions,  the  heading  of  a  vari- 
ety group,  and  finally  that  super- 
thrill  of  winning  best  in  show,  are 
the  chief  reasons  for  exhibitors  to 
display  their  show  dogs.  Of  course, 
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C«»h  4* 1 1« I  trophic*  ««>  1  way 
toward  |M>|>ul.iii/ini?  a  lixturr  an*l 
are  HTr.ul>  iipprru.itnl  !»>  the 
arinnrr*.  but  it  w  iboughl  (hat 
thr  majority  •>(  exhibitors  prefer 
|hr  nlorv  t<>  the  material  nain  anil 
tnj|HK<*  in  the  sport  for  the  sheer 
latisfai  lion  ami  interest  tt  affords 
lYit.only,  the  rank  and  tile  of  ex- 
hibitors expend  i.o  mure  money 
in  the  exhibition  of  their  doijs 
than  the\  ever  receive  in  prize 
money  l*\  far  the  leaders  in  i.ish 
prize  offerings  in  the  Morris  and 
Kssex  Kennel  Club  at  Madison, 
N.  J  .  and  l he  W  estminster  Ken- 
nrl  ('lull  at  Madison  Stpiare  tlat 
den,  the  foremost  outdoor  and 
Indoor  eanine  classics,  at  each  of 
which  over  $20,000  in  priie  money 
and  mow  valuahle  trophies  are 
to  he  w  mi  outrichl  <  >llu  i  fixture* 
Offer  cash  in  lOHtf  amounts,  usu- 
ally accordinu  to  si/e  and  impor- 
tance, (low  n  to  a  few  w  here  only 
trophies  and  riblions  can  he  won. 

PRI/I  RIBBONS.  Speaking  of 
prize  rihlmns,  it  will  no  doulit  a- 
tonish  many  persons  t"  learn  of 
the  number  of  these  awarded  at 
shows  throughout  a  single  year. 
To  illustrate  thi>  in  a  more  strik- 
ing manner  than  merely  mention- 
ing their  number,  it  may  be  said 
that  an  estimate  shows  that  the 
prize  ribbons  won  by  pure-bred 
dogs  during  the  course  of  a  year 
would  make  a  silk  and  satin 
tent  containing  7.720  square 
yards  of  material.  This  "big  top-' 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
largest  benching  of  dogs  ever  held 
in  this  country  or  ample  tenting 
for  the  world's  greatest  circus. 
Throughout  some  325  annual  ex- 
hibitions, the  100.000  pure-bred 
show  docs  in  the  United  States 
win  500.000  ribbons  of  various 
hues.  In  each  sex  of  a  breed  there 
ire  four  ribbons  per  class  in  the 
Puppy.  Novice.  American-bred, 
Limit,  and  Open  classes,  and  two 
in  the  Winners'  Class,  There  is 
one  for  best  of  winners  and 
one  for  best  of  breed,  making  a 
total  of  forty-six  ribbons  in  the 
regular  classes.  In  addition  there 
are  extra  class  and  special  prize 
ribbons.  If  fifty  different  breeds 
are  entered  at  a  show  there  would 
be  a  total  of  about  2.o00  ribbons. 
The  190  all-breed  shows  would 
thus  iiive  some  400.000  ribbons 
and  the  135  specially  shows  about 
13.500  ribbons  during  a  year. 


.11  I )( 1 1  S.  The  selection  of  judges 
who  award  the  i  ash  prizes,  Iro 
phies,  and  ribbons  is  a  point  of 
paramount  importanie.  It  is 
l.ugeb  upon  the  ability,  experi- 
ence, and  popularity  "I  the  men 
and  women  who  compose  the 
judii  ial  rosters  that  the  sin  i  ess 
of  the  shows  depends.  The  pro 
portions  of  these  qualification* 
correspondingly  command  the  con 
ftdence  of  exhibitors  and  tend 
toward  evaluating  judicial  draw- 
ing power.  The  greater  they  be, 
the  larger  their  entries  will  be 
likewise  the  show  as  a  whole — 
and  it  is  ever  the  aim  and  en- 
deavor of  bench  show  committees 
to  have  increasingly  larger  re- 
newals of  fixtures.  The  American 
Kennel  Club  maintains  a  list  of 
about  1.200  licensed  judges,  which 
means  that  each  judge  awards  an 
average  of  some  416  ribbons  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Before  [Kiss- 
ing out  these  bits  of  silk  and 
satin,  he  or  she  will  look  over  an 
average  of  1,0(10  dogs.  However, 
these  figures  pertain  only  to  the 
judges  who  hold  licenses  to  judge 
a  limited  number  of  breeds  and 
are  chiefly  of  an  amateur  status. 
The  all-rounders,  especially  the 
professionals,  who  are  licensed  to 
judge  all  breeds,  deal  in  a  far 
greater  number  of  ribbons  and 
dogs  in  a  year's  time. 

The  majority  of  dog  show 
judges  licensed  to  make  decision* 
at  the  exhibitions  in  the  United 
States  are  limited  to  a  few  breeds. 
A  small  number  are  permitted  to 
make  decisions  in  various  breeds 
and  in  several  variety  groups,  but 
there  are  only  sixty-two  persons 
in  the  United  States  who  hold 
licenses  to  judge  all  of  the  107 
breeds  recognized  by  the  Amer- 
ican Kennel  Club.  Consequently 
their  services  are  in  great  demand. 
It  is  estimated  that  an  active  all- 
breed  judge,  particularly  a  pro- 
fessional, as  some  of  the  amateurs 
do  not  have  time  to  officiate  often, 
may  make  awards  among  15,000 
dogs  during  the  course  of  a  year. 
It  should  therefore  be  easily  un- 
derstood that  such  judges  develop 
a  very  keen  perception  of  true 
type  and  are  well  qualified  to 
evaluate  the  merits,  demerits, 
soundness,  action,  disposition,  et 
cetera  in  show  dogs  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  judge  at  the 
events   at   which   they  preside. 


( Iwimpion  Cruiser  of  Talk -Ho,  Dalmation  from 
ike  Tally-Ho  Kennels  of  Mrs.  L.  W.  lionney 


TWO  CHAMPIONS  lor  Sitli  AIKi;i) AIJ;S 

One  Mule    One  Femiile 
Cood  Show  DogM 
Kxcellciil  ( aimpunioiiii 
MM 

Several  Iteuutiful  I'uppicn 
• 

AT  STUD i 
I  n.'-li  li  mill  Amrrlcun 
I  hi   J  M  M  I    <  1 1  \ I  I  I  \<-l  It 
• 

Frederic  II.  Hoe,  Owner 

For  Particulart  and  Stud  Cardt  addrea 

L  K  0  N  \  R  I)    B  R  I  MB  Y 

HickevUle,  L  I.,  V  V  Tel.  Hiekarille  BIS 


NORWEGIAN  ELKH0UNDS 

Our  Kennels  have  Keen 
pioneers  in  bringing  the 
~        1  irweaian  l.lkhnnnfl 
public  notice  and  in 
I  developing     the  fine 
i its  of  the  Arnerirarv- 
|  bred  ttram.  largely  ai 
i  reiult  of  our  constant 
|  efforta.  thii  nohle  'Jog 
.  intelligent,  a/fec- 
tionate.  loyal  .  .  .  hat 

Sained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
og-loveri.    Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did recorda  in  competition.    We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  I  PamphUt. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  Si.,  Dcdham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  from 
Winning  Stock 
For  Sale 

Woodland  Farm  Kennels 

Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 
Notth  Hsmplan     New  Himavhire 


S! 

ARISTOCRATS 

Th*y"ari    aristocratic^  aly"* 
lah    and    sturdy,    f-30  will 

and  Mtlafartion  VuarantavcT 

Rend    r  "Hit*    Department  of 
Dog  News,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
edited   by  owner. 

LODCSTONC  KgNNgLS 
Maple    Drive,    Marion,  Ind. 

MERRICKA 

KENNELS 

.saw 

Pekingese 

Highly  pedigreed 
puppies  and  ma- 
ture stork. 

Mn  Philip  M  Schstfnar 

77  Byron  Road. 
Merrlek.  L.  1. 
Tel.  Freeport  867 

Pedigreed  Dogs  are  Dependable 

Being  scientifically  bred  for  Intelligence  and  dis- 
position, as  well  as  for  type,  pedijrreed  doKs  are 
even-tempered  and  absolutely  trustworthy  when 
pro|wrly  brought  up. 

BUY   ONE  TODAY 
Tf  ymi  do  not  see  the  breed  you  prefer  In  these 
columns,  write 

C.  KIRCHER  Manager 
Country  Life  Kennel  DirecUirv 
•144  Madison  Avenue                  New  York  City 

TkaVeHf  ttud  with  a 

DOG  ANCHOR 


Curb  your  canine's  roam-  Xt/l  §■  M?% 
ing  spirit.  DOG  ANCHOR  0  # 
keeps  him  safe  at  home.  JB> 
Simply  drive  shafc  in  ground 
— effective  for  big  and  little 
dogs.  Long  rusrproof  chain- 
leash  with  swivel  clips  will 
not  tangle.  C.O.D.  or  send 
$1.25  (KIDDIE  ANCHOR 
for  children  .  .  .  $1.00). 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


New  England  Bolt  Co.. Inc. 
-12BowdoinSt.,Everett,Mass. 


Grand 

Vktrli 
0.  ».  A. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS 

Hrcd  for  f'hnrnrt«T  Intelligence  Com- 
pnnionahip.  Our  <1hk»  are  rained  U>  b* 
reliable  proteetorn.  Write,  phone  or  rail. 

RUTHLAND  KENNELS 

54  Park  Road  Scaradalr,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Mraradile  2IIS8       N.  Y.  TpI.  \V[<-  2  %:*> 


MARIDOR  KENNELS 

ChflriM  Palmar,  Hgf* 

Porter  Roat-J,  Fast  I.onfcmeafJow,  M 

ENGLISH  SETTER  PUPS 
OF  QUALITY 

Seven   Dogs. — Two  Bitches. 
SIRE— CH.  STURDY  MAX. 
DAM — LAKELAND  NYMPH. 
Whelped,  June  30,  1937. 

AfirtrPt*  inr/uirlfB  to 

Dwight  W  ft  Dwight  W  Ellis,  Jr ,  Owners 

1.13  Lonehill  Si. 
SPRINGFIELD  MASSACHUSETTS 


BLACKOAK 
KENNELS 

Irish  Setters 
FRED  McCONAGHIE,  Mgr. 
STAMFORD  CONN. 


SALUKIS 
SCHIPPERKES 

Probably  thf  largest 
collection  of  SalukU  In 
the  world,  lit-  - 1  strain*. 

DIAMOND  HILL  KENNELS 
Umvi  K.  aidn-h.  Jr. 

ReeteNe.ll  MjavilleR.F.D.) 

GRANT  MIIIS, 
CUMBERLAND.  R.  1. 

POSITIVELY 


Try  the  new 
GLOVER'S  Double 
Action  FLEA  POW- 
DER on  your  dog 
or  cat.  We  guarantee  it  kills  all  fleas 
and  lice  it  comes  in  contact  with — or 
money  back.  Safe,  sure.  Only  35*. 
GLOVER'S  KENNEL  and  FLEA 
SOAP — thoroughly  cleans  your  dog's 
coat;  kills  fleas  and  lice;  relieves  itch- 
ing; aids  in  healing  minor  sores,  re- 
moves doggy  odor.  25f.  At  all  stores. 


GLOVERS 


Air.  X.  O.  Al.  Sopwith's  new  "Pliilante,"  parent  skip  for  "Endeavour  II" 


Black  Star 


NEWPORT  . .  .  LARCHMONT  .  .  .  GREAT  SOUTH  BAY 


Edited  by  F.  S.  PEARSON,  2nd 


Now  that  the  America's  Cup  has  been 
safely  returned  to  the  vaults  of  Mr. 
Tiffany  and  Company,  there  to  remain 
until  the  next  challenge  in  the  unpredictable 
future,  all  of  us  rocking  chair  commodores 
have  been  having  a  field  day  of  post-mortems. 
Of  course,  as  we  all  know,  half  of  the  yacht- 
ing expert's  fun  lies  in  the  rehashing  of  any 
race,  and  the  Cup  matches  have  always  been 
the  spot  for  big  league  rocking  chair  criti- 
cism. This  year's  series,  however,  has  been 
particularly  free  from  hard  feelings  and  pro- 
test arguments,  an  obvious  reason  being  that 
Endeavour  II  didn't  get  near  enough  to  the 
Ranger  to  create  any  controversy  of  any  sort. 
Even  the  lurid  press  contented  itself  with 
some  inevitable  mild  ribbing,  such  as  the 
comment  of  one  yachting  writer  that  Sopwith 
was  now  only  three  challenges  and  a  goatee 
behind  Lipton.  The  main  tone  of  most  of 
the  thousands  of  words  written  about  the 
matches  was  praise  for  the  "super-boat" 
Ranger,  and  as  everyone  soon  began  to  be- 
lieve she  was  unbeatable,  there  was  very  little 
criticism  of  Endeavour  II's  performance.  It 
is  our  pleasure  at  the  moment  to  concentrate 
on  a  few  of  the  items  that  we  think  are  more 
important  than  the  super-boat  theory.  Many 
of  the  experts,  Mr.  Sopwith  among  them, 
have  laid  great  stress  on  the  tank  tests  made 
on  Ranger's  model  hull,  and  Mr.  Sopwith 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  any 
one  would  be  a  fool  to  challenge  again  with 
any  boat  not  similarly  tested  before  construc- 
tion. Now,  with  all  praise  to  the  superb  and 
brilliant  work  of  Starling  Burgess  and  Olin 
Stephens,  it  is  our  humble  opinion  that  Mr. 
Nicholson  is  still  one  of  the  outstanding  de- 
signers of  the  day,  and  that  the  tank  tests, 
while  undoubtedly  a  wise  move,  are  still  not 


yet  the  golden  road  to  designing  racing  hulls. 
We  still  think  that,  given  two  designers  whose 
talents  are  fairly  equal,  the  final  test  of  any 
boats  turned  out  by  them  will  revolve  around 
the  experienced  handling  of  the  respective 
skippers,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  de- 
signers have  spent  weeks  in  a  tank  up  to 
their  necks  or  have  never  gone  near  one.  The 
Ranger  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  faster 
boat  than  the  Endeavour,  but  we  don't  be- 
lieve she  is  as  much  faster  as  people  claim. 
Mr.  Sopwith's  greatest  mistake  in  our  opinion 
was  in  not  having  any  real  racing  before  the 
matches.  His  theory  of  competitive  sailing, 
while  it  satisfactorily  established  the  fact  that 
the  new  Endeavour  was  faster  than  the  old, 
still  did  not  give  Mr.  Sopwith,  his  afterguard, 
or  crew  any  experience  in  racing  tactics,  a 
lack  that  showed  during  the  series.  This 
theory  is  borne  out  by  the  improvement  in 
Endeavour's  performance  as  the  series  pro- 
gressed, and  we  think,  will  be  further  proven 
during  the  next  two  weeks  when  the  J  boats 
meet  again  to  battle  things  out. 

LARCHAIONT.  Although  the  America's 
Cup  may  have  held  the  center  of  the  yacht- 
ing interest,  August  has  also  been  full  of  race 
weeks  that  have  managed  to  hold  their  own 
in  spite  of  the  competition.  We  managed  to 
get  out  to  Larchmont  for  one  day,  which  we 
spent  on  the  committee  boat  marveling  at 
the  seemingly  normal  people  that  will  go  in 
for  the  sport  of  being  on  a  race  committee 
for  an  event  such  as  race  week.  We  are  not 
usually  one  to  praise  any  but  the  hardy  sea- 
farers struggling  with  the  unpredictable  Long 
Island  Sound  breezes,  but  in  this  case  our 
editorial  yachting  cap  is  off  to  Jack  Dicker- 
son  and  his  Race  Committee.  We  admit  that 
there  are  compensations  such  as  Lank  Ford 
and  his  sea-going  piano,  but  the  strain  of  try- 
ing to  sort  out  some  three  hundred  boats  of 
all  sizes,  all  bearing  down  on  the  line  with 
the  evident  intent  of  trying  to  make  it  as 
much  of  a  dead  heat  as  possible  is  enough 
to  drive  strong  men  wild.  The  whole  affair 
went  off  like  clockwork,  and  the  only  excite- 
ment of  the  afternoon  for  the  committee  boat 


watchers  was  the  discovery  of  the  smaller 
fry  that  they  could  slip  around  the  stern  of  the 
committee  boat  for  a  port  tack  start  and, 
if  it  worked,  get  a  nice  jump  on  the  fleet. 
It  did  work,  just  about  once,  but  by  the  time 
the  Snipes,  Comets,  dinghies,  and  Wee  Scots 
got  ready,  there  were  some  of  the  prettiest 
little  tangles  you  could  wish  for.  However, 
they  all  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  lot  of  good 
clean  fun  and  we  saw  one  young  Snipe  skip- 
per get  picked  off  by  three  boats  on  the  star- 
board tack,  one  right  after  the  other.  The 
last  we  saw  of  him  he  was  smiling  happily 
after  the  third  bounce,  as  each  collision  had 
pushed  him  about  three  yards  up  to  windward. 

GREAT  SOUTH  BAY.  Having  publicly 
committed  ourselves  in  print  in  praise  of  the 
steady  winds  on  Great  South  Bay,  the  wind 
gods  in  that  section  of  the  neighborhood  have 
spent  their  time  crossing  us  up  ever  since 
we  made  our  statements.  This  year  was  an- 
other exception  to  the  rule  (at  least,  we  still 
claim  it  was  exceptional),  and  fluky  winds 
raised  havoc  with  the  Race  Week  fleet.  A 
Tuesday  blow  tore  the  fleet  to  pieces,  and 
as  the  blow  continued  the  next  day,  the  com- 
mittee refused  to  hold  the  Wednesday  race 
at  Bayshore.  The  fleet  finally  got  together 
again  at  Bellport  on  the  last  day,  where  the 
wind  was  practically  straight  up  and  down 
except  for  an  occasional  puff.  The  freak  hap- 
pening of  the  week  occurred  during  this  last 
race,  when  one  of  the  new  Zephyrs,  sup- 
posedly quite  stiff  and  good  sea  boats,  man- 
aged to  tip  over  and  sink.  It  must  have  been 
a  terrible  blast,  but  the  boats  in  front  and 
behind  felt  no  puff  and  said  it  didn't  even 
ripple  the  water.  It  sounds  to  us  like  the 
pixies,  and  the  only  thing  we  suggest  is  a  good 
seance  to  clear  up  the  whole  matter.  It  is  nice 
to  report  that  there  were  unusually  few  pro- 
tests although  there  seemed  to  be  the  usual 
number  of  minor  fouls.  The  ruling  now  in 
effect  that  the  "B"  flag  must  be  flown  as 
soon  as  the  foul  is  committed  seemed  to  tone 
down  the  sea-lawyering  in  minor  mishaps. 
This  would  be  a  worth-while  rule  for  all  race 
committees  to  enforce,  regardless  of  the  size 
boats  involved.  Too  many  skippers  are  prone 
to  let  a  foul  slip  by  until  they  see  whether  or 
not  it  will  influence  their  positions  and  then 
make  the  committee  boat  hideous  with  their 
wails  over  some  minor  infraction  when  they 
discover,  to  their  sorrow,  that  the  other  boat 
involved  has  finished  ahead  of  them. 
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People 
come 
miles  • .  • 

-to  »tay  <<  tK«  B«ll«*u« 
in  Philadelphia.  For 
hart  lh«y  find  the 
traditional  Philadelphia 
hotpitelity  at  itt  batt. 
And,  of  courti,  the 
finatt  food  and  drink 
in  Philadalphia. 

BELLEVUE- 
STRATFORD 

MODERATELY  PRICED 
CI  NT/RALLY  SITUATED 

'Boat  Tood  in 
Philadelphia" 

Claud*  H.  8«nn.H 
Mgntfir 
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A  co—  opohtan  cantar  with  a  million  and  a  quart*! 
pat  oblation  thai  Asfac  capital,  in  point  of  ahaar 
mtvraat  and  confiaatm.  ha*  rustly  bsan  pronoun  »d 
tha,  ■■finpnha  with  the  anatiat  V  not  only  on 


Spar,  d  voui  luminal  holiday  in  air-condi- 
boned  Mesioo  City  *  whvrt  th«  thermometer 

TA1*1 Y  I— I     ADOVO      70*  and     tTAV»l  by 

taui  IN  AIR  CONDITIONED  COMFORT 
Through,  up- to  date  service 

Bud  oat  *  A  raronrr  eicjth  cent  p**o  randan 
yout  tnp  aatraaaly  « 


A*  a  brtmq  cLmas  include  in  your  schedule 
GUADALAJARA.  PATZCUAKO  URUAPAN. 
GUANAJUATO  or  JALAP  A.  charming  and  exotic 
:v  « i  .  i  which  aro  wo  many  paqea  rroaa  a  story 
booit  whoaa  cosy  and  modem  hotels  and 
ovamiqM  Pullsasn  eemce  bom  Mexico  City  am 
thou  only  cIaih  to  rwanbath -century  civilization  . 

Ask  your  travel  agent  about  his  blue-nbbon 
Mexican  packaged'  tour.  Or  write  us  for  our 
Latest,  folders,  tar*  and  qonsral  information. 

10a*    will  bring  a  7 -color  pictorial  map  of  Mexico 


MEXICO 

EM  201 S.  North  W,Us  Bldg  Chicago.  111.  BBSS! 


MODERNIZE  YOUR 
YACHT'S  CONTROLS 

while  you're  fitting  out! 

Good  hulls  ago  mighty  alowly.  But  obaolascence 
certainly  takaa  a  heavy  toll  from  yacht  equipment! 
Controls,  for  instance,  have  |ust  undergone  a  revo- 
lution. Rods,  wires,  cables,  bell-cranks,  chains  and 
heave-ho  gearshift  handles  are  antiquated  relics 
now.  Bendix  Hydraulic  and  Vacuum  Finger-Tip 
Controls  do  the  job  so  much  better,  with  so  much 
less  effort.  Cost  less,  installed,  too,  because  installa- 
tion is  so  simplified!  Ask  your  favorite  yard,  archi- 
tect, engineer,  or  write  Bendix  now. 

BENDIX  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

(Marin*  Dlvttlon)        444  Bandit  DrW«,  South  Baod,  Ind 


BENDIX 

Modern  Mobile 

REMOTE  CONTROLS 
a  CONSOLIDATED 


SE!\D  FOR  FOLDERS  show- 
ing plans,  interior  vieus, 
complete  specifications  for 
39'-0"  and  42'-0"  play  boats. 


Consolidated  yachts  are  smart  .  .  . 
the  people  who  sail  them  are  the 
kind  of  folks  who  appreciate 
smartness  .  .  .  good  companions 
at  any  anchorage. 

Custom  built  Consolidated  yachts, 
standardized  42'  and  39'  Con- 
solidated Play  Boats,  all  have 
that  subtle  something  that  sets 
them  apart  from  the  rank  and 
file.  And  strangely  enough,  they 
cost  no  more  than  other  boats  of 
similar  size.  Check  with  Consoli- 
dated before  you  buy. 


The  Tropin' 

L  Short  D"»k- 

?0PI  ,  ****** 

cocUta  I  ice  Shake  1"°'' 
PkntY       A  *erve  with 

cherry- 


7£c 

MYERS'S  RUM 

Ot&mteM  (ftvncA  "  a  »  *  % • 

100%  FINE  OLD  JAMAICA 
ALL  OVER  8  YEARS  OLD 
97  PROOF 


AT  MORRIS 


HEIGHTS 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  beautiful  cool  green  court 
that  is  giving  complete  satis- 
faction and  pride  of  owner- 
ship to  an  increasing  list  of 
discriminating  owners  .  .  . 
greater  sport  to  those  who 
can  say  "I  play  on  a  Har-Tru 
Court'.'  Write  for  Booklet  "C 


HAR-TRU  CORPORATION 

17  EAST  45IH  ST.        NEW  N  Y 
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TAILORS 

BREECHES  MAKERS 


latest   trends   of  Srvle 


&0S  FIFTH  AVENUE.  N.  Y. 
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pbrmj    xarface   sots  kcca 

eke   roller   ra/i    aattY  ri  m 
ar  few  J*yi- 


When  you  play  on  tbe 
En-Tout-Cas  Domestic 
Green  Court,  you  won't 
believe  it.  But  this  springy, 
true  surface  needs  only 
a  watering  and  dragging 
for  dady  play.  You  waste 
practically  no  rime  wait- 
ing for  the  roller  to  finish. 

Let  us  send  you  names  of 
owners.  They  will  tell  you 
how  rhey  enjoy  low-up 
keep  tennis! 

GUY  C.  FOSTER,  INC. 
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PRESTO! 

Vegetable  Juice! 


AC  Current  $49.50 

DC  Corrent  $5~.50 

Semdftr  arar  taimiu  tmiltt  ~L" 

Hill  mCHEfi  SCHLElVilEI 


"HeH'sA„oseT 


Whe^  it  is  occupied  by  an  Otis 
Personal-Service  Elevator. 

This  elevator  is  designed  solely 
for  home  installation.  It  is  easy 
mo  install  teven  in  existing  resi- 
dences). It  takes  op  little  room 
—  bat,  though  unobtrusive,  it  is 
ience  in  the 
-and  sometimes  it  proves 
It  sells  at  a 


price  —  and  can  be 
osed  by  any  one  in  the  hooseiiuid 
who  can  pasat  a  button.  If  vow 
wish  more  detailed  iaforaatiOBV,  | 
address  Otis  Elevator  Company, 
at  250  Eleventh  Aiimi  .  New  York 
City  —  or  any  Otis  office. 
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In  a  zestful  Manhattan,  vermouth 
finds  its  perfect  affinity  in  Old 
Overholt,  a  bottled  in  bond  straight 
lye  whiskey. . .  rich  and  robust . . . 
as  different  as  day  and  night.  It  belongs  to 
pany  of  fine  whiskies,  brandies,  wines  an 
America  or  brought  from  abroad  by  Nation 
an  envia 


YOUR  GUIDE  TO 


Like  the  hallmark  on  sterling, 
the  National  Distillers  emblem  is 
a  symbol  of  unquestioned  quality. 
National  Distillers  Products 
Corporation,  Executive  Offices, 
120  Broadway,  New  York. 


GREENBRIER 


Courtesy  of  W.  MacBeth,  Inc. 


MULES  and 
MOUNTAINS 


Tke  artist,  H  arrison  Cady,  kas  taken  the 
mountain  rarms  outsi  de  tkc  Nortk  C  arolina 
village  of  Spruce  Pine  as  tke  sukject  for  tkis 
amusing  watercolor.  Spruce  Pine  lies  on  tke  edge 
of  tke  Great  Smoky  country,  tkat  little  k  nown 
end  of  tke  migkty  Appalackian  range  wkere 
tourists  seldom  penetrate  and  wkere  "flat  1  and 
furriners"   are   still  regarded  witk  suspicion 
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HUNTIN' 


Allegheny  Grouse  in  the  Old  Dominion 


R  \  i  MOM)  S.  1)1  (  k 


Uih  k\  northern  coasts  are  the  land  of  July.  When  winter's 
abroad  I'll  loiter  in  Carolina,  if  I  may.  But  there's  an  in- 
between  time:  the  golden  season  of  autumn  when  Nature 
holds  her  breath  in  a  moment  of  triumph.  Hickory-clad  hilltop-  light 
up  with  the  gold  of  fall.  Maples  flush  red  and  orange,  and  the 
blanched  lire  of  moosewood  burns  in  the  forest.  Thul  rarest  hit  of 
each  year  I  would  spend  among  the  game-tilled  southern  mountains 
where  West  Virginia  blends  so  perfectly  into  the  autumnal  grandeur 
of  the  Old  Dominion. 

\\  lirr-rrr  rrr '  I  remember  it  well,  the  roar  with  which  that  first 
Covey  of  quail  went  up  very  early  one  autumn  morning.  Dave  and 
I  had  been  tramping  for  a  half-hour  or  more,  up  the  steep  Ridge 
Road.  (Daves  .1  venerable  hillman,  and  the  Ridge  Road  is  a  lane 
through  the  hackwood*  not  far  from  White  Sulphur.)  Whrr-rrr! 
With  buzzing  thunder  which  only  well-fed  bobwhite  can  make, 
the  stout  brown  bird*  zoomed  up.  The  little  twenty-gauge  barked. 
B,u>>n  '  came  the  roar  of  OKI  Dave's  ancient  pump-gun.  /intim!  it 
answered  itself;  and  again. 

We  picked  up  the  birds  from  the  frosted  ragweed  by  the  road- 
side where  they'd  fallen.  There  were  three  of  them  down  on  the 
rise,  a  plump  little  cock  which  had  tumbled  to  Dave's  second  salute, 
and  a  pair  of  hens  that  I'd  downed  by  good  luck.  Another  went  up 
with  a  whirr  from  beneath  a  stunted  clump  of  mountain  laurel  as 
I  picked  up  the  last  bird.  The  old  mountaineer  spun  like  a  flash 
and  unloosed  a  mighty  blast  from  his  twelve-gauge. 

"Dang!"'  he  pronounced  when  the  feathered  bullet  continued  its 
flight,  unfaltering,  to  the  shelter  of  a  hedgerow  which  flanked  the 
hill-farm  cornfield.  "Gol-dang!  Hit  seems  like  these  hyur  pa'tridges 
gits  wilder  every  year.  I  c'n  mind  th'  time  when  a  feller  c'd  git 
im  a  black-load  o'  them  leetle  rascals  thout  goin'  out  o'  th'  Corpora- 
tion. Right  down  thur  by  th'  Greenbrier  when  I  was  a  leetle  tike, 
they  used  to  be  a  big  field  o'  corn.  They  was  eight  or  ten  coveys 
a-usin'  thur  ever'  day  from  September  clean  into  March,  an'  I  used 
to  slip  out  thur  in  th'  mornin'  afore  th'  big  folks  was  up  an'  blister 
half  a  dozen  birds  jes'  day  after  day.  An'  I  never  once  wasted  ball 
a-shootin'  at  birds  up  in  th'  air,  either!"  he  concluded  impressively. 

Dave  spat.  Cnerringly,  fluently,  he  targeted  a  grasshopper  with  a 
mouthful  of  home-grown  tobacco  juice.  *'Gol-dang!"  he  went  on. 
'There  hit's  nigh  seven  o'clock  an'  we  ain't  killed  a  dang  thing 
yit.  'cept  fur  them  three  spindly  pa'tridges!'' 

Ah,  the  Red  Gods  are  kind  in  that  mellow  fall  land  of  the  moun- 
tains! We  passed  up  the  singles  of  quail  to  swing  from  the  road 
farther  on  where  the  scrub-oak  was  dense  and  the  greenbriers  were 
many.  I  stumbled.  Brr-rrr-rrrr!  From  the  tops  of  the  saplings  over 
our  heads  roared  a  covey  of  late-roosting  grouse.  Dave's  pump 
sounded  twice  as  a  bird  flashed  past  him.  As  the  last  of  the  party 
sailed  out  of  sight  I  righted  myself;  fired  and  missed  ingloriously. 
Dave  retrieved  the  plump  ruffed  grouse  which  he'd  dropped  among 
the  tangled  huckleberry  vines. 

"Them  pheasants, vouchsafed  the  man  of  the  mountains,  "was 
a  leetle  bit  dilatary,  a-sleepin'  this  late.  I'm  afeard  they've  done 
got  theirselves  in  a  mess."  He  stuffed  the  fat  bird  unceremoniously 
into  his  coat.  "The  chances  is  that  that  there  bunch  hit  it  right 
down  th'  holler  an'  lit  in  them  fur  red  bresh.  Hit's  a  hell  of  a  place 
to  shoot  in  but  I  reckon  we  can't  he'p  that.  We'd  jes'  as  well  try 
"em  a  whack,  hadn't  we?"  he  inquired. 

So  we  slid  down  the  steep  slope  and  plunged  into  a  dingle  of 
second-growth  maple.  There  was  a  flash  of  orange  as  the  spread 
tail  of  a  grouse  showed  just  for  a  moment  a  couple  of  rods  before 
me;  then  the  bird  burst  into  roaring  flight.  I  saw  it  shoot  from 
the  forest  floor  in  a  blur  of  wings,  watched  it  dart  like  lightning 
through  a  frame  of  frost-purpled  leaves;  then  snapped  the  gun 


up  and  pulled  the  trigger  as  it  vanished  from  sight.  Away  down 
the  hill  I  heard  it  fall  plunk!  to  the  ground.  Dave  found  the  bird 
there  a  few  minutes  later  whe  re  he'd  marked  its  course  by  the 
spire  of  a  flaming  gum  tree.  There  was  more  than  a  bit  of  sentiment 
in  the  way  I  stroked  its  brown  feathers  and  smoothed  the  glitter- 
ing ruff  before  I  laid  the  bird  gently  away  in  the  pocket  of  my 
hunting  coat.  It  had  been  years,  you  see,  since  I'd  pointed  a  barrel 
at  one  of  those  grand  old  Allegheny  grouse. 

"I'll  leave  you  hyur,"  announced  Dave  after  a  ten-minute  beating 
of  cover  had  failed  to  flush  another  bird.  "You  foller  th'  ridge  down 
to  Huggins'  Bald.  I'll  meet  you  thur  around  noon.  I'm  a-goin'  over 
an'  hunt  th'  fur  side  o'  th  Crick  now.  I've  got  a  hunch  they 
might  be  a  pheasant  or  two  over  thur  whur'd  like  to  go  home  with 
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Old  Dave:  Me  ain  t  smoking  a 
pipe;  lie's  calling  turkeys  on  the 
grim  J  wing-bone  of  a  wild  turkey 


eavesdropped  on  the  sputtering  story.  I  saw  his  snowy  tail  as  it 
started  to  jerk  in  cadence  to  his  rasping  barks.  Another  squirrel 
answered  farther  off;  still  another;  one  more.  The  very  mountain- 
side came  to  ring  with  the  barking  chorus  of  squirrels  swarming 
south  through  the  hardwoods.  Three  or  four  of  the  nimble  fellows 
raced  through  the  treetops,  silhouetted  against  the  sky.  From  far 
down  the  mountain  came  the  sound  of  Dave's  gun.  Again,  and 
once  more  the  lusty  boom  rolled  through  the  forest.  I  knew  what 
that  meant.  Old  Dave  and  his  fellows  are  a  race  of  squirrel-hunters 
bred  from  the  days  of  the  flint-lock  rifle.  Boom!  That  meant  a 
share  of  sweet  flesh  for  a  bubbling  squirrel-pie.  Boom!  a  fox 
squirrel  perhaps,  a  big  rusty  fellow  as  wary  as  a  hawk.  That  last 
one,  I  ventured,  had  been  sticking  tight  to  a  sky-high  limb  when 
the  old  man  dropped  him:  so  high  that  none  but  Dave's  sharp  old 
eyes  could  ever  have  found  him. 

I  wandered  along  at  leisurely  gait  through  the  forest,  breathing 
in  great  gulps  of  the  pungent  autumn  air.  Now  and  again  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  Oeek  far  below.  I  thought  of  the  trout  lurking 
there  in  the  shadows  of  great  gray  boulders;  of  the  bobcats  and 
other  creatures  which  roamed  the  wild  slopes  about  in  search  of  food 
and  shelter,  by  day  and  night. 

Thump!  Thump!  thump!  nip!  rup-rup-rup-rrrr !  From  somewhere 
in  the  riotous  color  before  me  came  the  muffled  drumbeats  of  a 
cock  grouse  on  his  "beatin'  log."  Old  Dave,  if  he'd  heard  him, 
would  have  brought  him  to  bag,  I  know.  He'd  have  slipped  through 
the  forest  making  never  a  sound  and  never  a  movement  that  even 
that  wary  old  grouse  could  have  sensed.  Dave  would  have  lain 
close  in  ambush  a  minute,  I  guess,  while  he  watched  the  bird  strut 
with  his  puffed-out  chest  and  wide-fanned  tail;  while  the  doughty 
old  egotist  thumped  out  his  tom-tom  of  spring  and  October.  Then 
he'd  have  shot  him.  I  felt  rather  relieved,  in  a  way,  that  I  lacked 
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me."  And  he  vanished  silently  among  the  black  trunks  and  glow- 
ing foliage  of  the  slopes  which  stretched  for  miles  below. 

But  I  didn't  'Toiler  th'  ridge  down"  right  away.  Instead  I  sat 
down  on  a  red-rotting  log,  smoked  a  lazy  pipe  and  gazed  off  through 
a  window  in  the  forest.  I  watched  billows  of  fog  lifting  up  from 
the  swishing  '"holler"  of  Mary's  Creek  to  disclose  a  fairyland  of 
scarlet  and  gold.  I  saw  the  sun  come  up  on  a  land  of  primeval 
splendor  where  ancient  walnut  trees  and  birches  reared  their  towers 
to  inspiring  heights  in  the  sky  above. 

A  little  red  squirrel  spied  me  sitting  there.  "Click!"  he  declared 
as  he  teetered  far  out  on  a  lofty  limb  to  look  me  over.  "Click! 
click-a-lick!"  I  guess  I  moved  a  bit,  for  of  a  sudden  he  exploded 
in  a  frenzy  of  accusation.  A  gray  squirrel  down  the  mountainside 


a  pioneer  s  skill  at  the  stalk.  I  wouldn't  like  even  to  have  con- 
templated stilling  that  cock  grouse's  brave  song  of  the  mountains. 

West  Virginia  in  fall!  An  ancient  line-fence  of  stones;  the  trees 
all  along  its  course  draped  with  wild  grapevines;  its  mossy  boulders 
buried  deep  in  tangles  of  yellow  leaves  and  purple  fruit.  A  prrt! 
of  alarm  and  the  answering  calls  of  the  rest  of  a  covey  of  grouse 
from  a  half-dozen  points  about!  Under  the  arching  grapevines  I 
heard  the  swift  patter  of  running  feet.  A  stocky  brown  bird  hopped 
onto  a  log  ten  yards  from  where  I  sat.  His  crest  was  erect  in  fright 
and  his  glossy  black  ruff  was  up;  his  tail  was  spread  wide  like  a 
brilliant  Japanese  fan.  Another  bird  appeared  beside  the  first  one. 
I  sat  unbreathing  while  the  first  grouse  skipped  to  the  ground  and 
disappeared  among  the  ferns.  Just  for  a  moment  the  other  one 
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halted,  then  on  roaring  wings  it  /loomed  up  in  the  air.  Hrr  rrrf 
Vfj-fl!  II  kn-rrr!  At  that  firM  thunderclup  of  warning  tin*  rest  of 
the  llot  k  was  awing  One  ample  fellow  roared  off  in  a  perfect 
Mraightawa>  shot,  anotliei  went  right,  and  one  left,  to  the  Banc- 
tuais  ol  a  screening  hemlock  grove.  I  laid  the  head  on  a  gray- 
(cathcnd  hen  as  -lie  ll.i  hid  hehind  the  trunk  of  a  mammoth  beech 
tree;  tired  attain  is  -he  vanished  anions  the  yellow  leaves  fai 
below  \nd  when  I  lound  that  I'd  missed  both  times,  I  must  honestly 
conies-,  1  was  just  a-  el.nl 

I  he  foienoon  was  wearing  away.  I'd  killed  a  brace  of  grouse  in 
the  ha/cl  brush  «.|  a  woodland  marsh;  and  missed  as  many  more 
I'd  bla/ed  awa\  not  too  seriously  at  .two  or  three  cottontails 
which  had  scuttled  out  almost  underfoot  when  I'd  trampled  on 
brushpiles.  And  about  the  scrawny  fields  which  surrounded  a  wilder- 
ness farm  I  had  routed  a  ureal  covey  of  quail.  There  were  not 
ten  buds  alone  in  thai  backwoods  llock,  as  there  are  among  most 
of  the  bevies  your  |>oiiiieis  nail  down  in  the  pinelands  to  south- 
ward. There  weren't  a  mere  dozen  birds  either.  lake  a  swarm  of 
giant  bumblebees  those  mountain  quail  volleyed  out  of  the  buck- 
wheat stubble:  fifteen  birds;  a  score;  and  I've  no  doubt  there 
were  more  than  that.  I  missed  the  first  bird  that  went  up;  fired 
again  at  a  generous  target  making  off  for  the  pasture.  That  bird 
exploded  in  a  cloud  of  brown  and  gray  feathers.  I  pocketed  it 
straightway  and  made  after  the  singles  wlvch  had  spread  their 
teeming  numbers  along  the  fencerow.  They  rose  once  again  to  my 
liking  as  I  tramped  out  the  close-cropped  cover.  Two  or  three  up 
and  one  down;  that's  a  fair  proportion.  So  it  went  till  I'd  taken 
enough.  I  could  have  killed  more  when  I  quit  them. 

Now  and  again  as  I  trudged  the  brief  distance  to  the  grassy  hill- 
top, which  long-dead  men  had  named  Huggins'  Bald,  I  heard  the 
dull  boom  of  Dave's  gun  from  the  timber  on  the  far  side  of  the 
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Creek,  and  I  knew  that  his  game-pockets  were  acquiring  a  com- 
fortable bulge.  Noon  found  me  on  the  edge  of  the  appointed  place. 
I  sat  down  there  with  my  back  against  a  stump;  smoothed  the 
chaste  feathers  of  my  birds,  and  ate  my  simple  lunch.  Overhead 
a  great  hawk  with  a  white  breast  wheeled  about.  High  over  the 
Valley  before  me  I  watched  another  hang  like  a  black  speck  for  a 
moment,  then  glide  straight  down  a  dizzy  thousand  feet  beyond 
the  skyline  of  trees  to  pounce  on  some  luckless  bird  or  mouse. 

Dave  came  along  soon;  sat  down  beside  me  on  a  rock  around 
which  the  wind  had  drifted  the  autumn  leaves  in  colorful  heaps. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  couple  of  bunches  of  frosted  wild  grapes, 
one  of  which  he  tossed  to  me.  While  we  nibbled  them  and  chatted 
at  the  same  time,  he  asked:  "Did  you  git  e'er-y  fox  squirrel?'' 


I  told  him  I  hadn't  seen  one,  then  waited  to  hear  his  story. 

"Well,  I  wish  they  was  more  o'  them,-'  he  growled,  ''an'  less  o' 
them  dang  fairy-diddles.  I  never  seen  th'  like  of  'em  they  is  this 
year."  He  took  a  vast  bite  from  a  twist  of  home-grown  tobacco 
and  champed  it  viciously. 

"I  shot  three  shoots  at  a  squirrel,''  he  complained,  "a-layin'  all 
sprawled  out  on  a  limb  a-sunnin'  hisself.  Thought  hit  was  a  big 
fox  squirrel  an'  this  hyere  dang  thing's  all  it  was!" 

He  flung  the  mangled  carcass  of  a  little  "fairy-diddle,"  a  red 
squirrel,  far  into  the  brush.  "What  else  did  you  kill?"  I  laughed. 

One  by  one  he  drew  from  the  various  pockets  of  his  coat,  four 
grouse,  two  fox  squirrels,  five  gray  squirrels  and  a  snowshoe  hare — 
almost  the  legal  limit  in  those  days,  both  of  grouse  and  squirrels. 
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shaggy  broken  skeleton  of  a  silver  birch.  Came  the  whistle  of  a 
woodcock's  wings;  rosy  sparks  in  the  gathering  dusk.  The  rocketing 
bird  dropped  lightly  to  the  ground.  We  emerged  from  the  woods 
on  a  shelf  of  the  mountain  and  watched  the  lights  of  the  little 
mountain  town  far  below,  as  they  lighted  like  fire-flies.  Quoi-hce! 
quoi-heel  called  a  bobwhite  in  lonesome  minor.  Thump!  thump! 
rup-rrrr!  from  the  woods  came  the  echo  of  a  drumming  grouse. 

Old  Dave  points  out  the  landmarks  from  Huggins'  Bald 
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A  handful  of  Greenbrier  Valley  quail 


But — and  may  the  Red  Gods  forgive  a  good  sportsman  who  wants 
a  code — he  had  shot  two  of  the  birds  as  they  were  "a-beatin'  "  on 
their  logs,  and  the  other  as  it  had  walked  across  a  path! 

"An'  this  evenin',"  he  opined,  "we'd  orter  git  us  a  gobbler.  Hit 
ain't  more'n  half  a  mile  from  hyere  to  Big  Bull  Holler  whur  I  killed 
one  last  April.  I  was  a-troutin'  in  Little  Lorrel  afore  th'  law  was 
out  an'  I  had  my  rifle  along  like  I  gin'ally  does,  jes'  to  keep  th' 
game  wardens  off.  I  was  easin'  along,  ketchin'  a  few  leetle  fellers 
when  I  hyeered  a  ol'  turk  a-purtin'  in  th'  lorrel.  I  got  behind  a 
log  whur  I  c'd  see  fair  up  th'  crick  an'  went  to  callin'  on  01'  Horkus 
hyere."  He  took  from  his  pocket  the  grimy  wing-bone  of  a  wild 
turkey  and  sounded  a  couple  of  experimental  purts  on  its  sentient 
matter.  "Didn't  nothin'  happen  fur  about  five  minutes  an'  I  'lowed 
I'd  done  skeert  'im,  but  all  at  oncet  he  stepped  outen  a  windfall  a 
hun'erd  foot  away  an'  th'owed  out  'is  chist  an'  went  to  gobblin'. 
I  shot  his  head  plumb  off ! " 

Wild  turkeys  in  the  bag?  All  through  the  afternoon  I  trudged 
their  frosty  haunts;  saw  trails  in  plenty  where  the  great  birds  had 
wandered  on  the  slopes,  scratching  among  the  leaves  in  search  of 
acorns.  Once  when  through  a  jungle  of  rhododendron  I  saw  a  dusky 
shadow  slip  behind  a  tree,  my  heart  almost  stopped  beating,  but  a 
fluffy  gray  tail  appeared  and  a  saucy  squirrel  flirted  onto  a  log  and 
greeted  me  with  growls  and  whines  and  caterwauls.  Among  the 
mossy  boulders  of  a  maple  grove  I  fired  a  futile  blast  at  a  gray- 
tailed  grouse  which  thundered  up  from  behind  a  stone. 

Moving  easily,  warily,  watching  flocks  of  little  migrant  warblers 
in  the  trees  about,  I  loitered  through  the  Glades,  up  Huggins' 
Holler,  and  across  the  Yew-Pine  Flats.  Dave  joined  me  as  I  was 
skirting  a  long  line  of  rhododendron  which  stretched  along  the  south 
brow  of  the  mountain.  The  afternoon  was  far  advanced,  and  I,  for 
one,  was  tired  from  the  day's  hunt.  A  grouse  flushed  wild  some- 
where before  us  with  only  the  dull  thunder  of  its  wings  to  mark 
its  flight.  Then  suddenly  a  dark-feathered  body  appeared  for  a 
twinkling  through  the  network  of  gnarled  trunks  below  us.  There 
was  the  thrill  of  powerful  whipping  wings.  Two  great  black-bronze 
birds  burst  from  the  shelter  of  glossy  leaves,  well  out  of  gunshot, 
and  soared  off  across  the  valley.  On  set  wings  they  sailed  away  to 
drop  into  the  forest  at  the  base  of  the  next  mountain,  a  mile  or 
more  away.  Another  bird  followed,  and  another  farther  down,  until 
five  wild  turkeys  of  the  wilderness  had  sped  to  safety. 

"Well,  hit's  all  over  now,"  Dave  confided  sadly.  And  we  set  our 
course  toward  town  and  a  good  nigh  I 's  rest. 

In  the  damp  thicket  along  Mary's  Creek  I  straightened  up  for 
a  moment  as  I  clambered  over  a  fallen  tree.  The  sun  was  sinking 
low  into  a  crimson  west.  A  woodpecker  beat  a  noisy  tattoo  on  the 
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1 1  <.i  \i  v.  connett 


l.i.  In-  sir i Hi*  you''    lli.it  is  wli.il  (lie  average  trout  would  say 

I  to  the  average  fisherman  if  he  had  the  requisite  brains  and 
could  talk  I-  \ en  though  he  lan't  say  it.  he  oftcncr  than  not 
does  -ir  you.  utiles  you  have  the  requisite  brains  and  knowledge 
of  his  habits  to  f»n »l  him. 

Suppose  we  try  to  figure  out  just  what  a  trout  can  see  of  his 
friend,  the  fishciman,  and  then  consider  how  we  can  avoid  being 
seen  by  him  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  you  that  none 
but  very  small  and  very  inexperienced  sprats  will  take  your  fly 
if  they  do  sec  and  recognize  you  for  something  less  harmless  than 
the  trunk  of  a  tree 

The  business  ..|  a  trout's  '•window''  in  the  surface  (and  how  it 
has  been  falsely  belabored')  must,  of  (nurse,  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood if  we  are  to  take  real  advantage  of  our  knowledge  of  it.  I'm 
afraid  most  of  us  don't  really  understand  it  quite  as  thoroughly  as 
we  might.  In  trying  to  give  you  a  practical  working  knowledge  of 
it.  1  am  going  to  ignore  the  various  numbers  of  degrees  in  all  the 
angles  due  to  refraction,  and  make  the  thing  as  simple  as  possible. 

first  of  all.  a  trout  lying  beneath  the  surface  of  perfectly  calm, 
llat  water,  is  lying  beneath  a  very  efficient  mirror  (reflecting  every- 
thing beneath  the  surface)  except  for  a  hole  in  it  directly  above 
his  e\<  s  This  hole  results  from  the  fact  that  part  of  the  light  rays 
from  above  the  surface  enter  the  water,  and  part  of  them  do  not 
because  they  are  reflected  by  it. 

From  the  diagram  herewith  it  may  be  seen  that  all  the  rays  below 
the  two  heavy  lines  hit  the  surface  at  such  an  angle  that  they  are 
reflected  luck  into  the  air.  and  do  not  enter  the  water.  The  rays 
between  the  two  heavy  lines  do  enter  the  water,  but  are  refracted, 
that  is,  bent  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  bunched  up  closer  and  closer 
until  they  all  converge  at  the  trout's  eye. 

The  trout's  so-called  window  is  that  hole  bounded  by  the  heavy 
lines,  which  of  course  exist  completely  around  the  circle.  In  the 
diagram  we  -ec  only  a  cross  section  of  what  is  really  a  cone,  the 
apex  of  which  is  the  trout's  eye  And  never  forget  the  fact,  which 
most  anglers  always  do  forget,  that  wherever  the  trout  goes,  his 
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window  goes  with  him,  getting  smaller  as  he  nears  the  surface,  and 
larger  as  he  sinks  lower  in  the  water.  Hut  his  window  is  always 
above  him  and  an  ever  constant  protei  lion  in  his  travels. 

Now,  let's  make  sure  we  understand  just  what  "sight"  involves. 
When  light  rays  from  the  sun,  or  other  source  of  light,  fall  upon 
an  object,  they  are  reflected  from  thai  object  to  an  eye,  which  ihcy 
enter  through  the  pupil,  and  then  through  the-  lense,  which  foe  u  e 
them  on  the  retina  where  the  image  of  the  object  is  caught  and 
then  transferred  to  the  center  of  vision  in  the  brain,  where  the 
sensation  of  seeing  the  object  is  completed. 

The  rays  reflected  from  an  object  below  the  heavy  lines  in  the 
diagram,  being  reflected  up  from  the  surface,  do  not  reach  the 
trout's  eye,  and  the  trout  therefore  cannot  see  such  an  object. 
On  the  other  hand,  rays  reflected  from  an  object  lying  above  the 
two  heavy  lines,  enter  the  water,  are  bunched  up,  reach  the  trout's 
eye,  and  are  therefore  seen  by  the  trout.  But  the  trout  does  not  see 
the  object  in  the  form  in  which  we  see  it,  because  of  this  bunching 
up  of  the  rays.  In  other  words,  to  the  trout  the  object  looks  very 
much  flatter  than  it  really  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man  standing 
six  feet  above  the  water,  at  a  distance  of  five  yards  from  the  trout, 
appears  to  the  trout  to  be  only  fifteen  inches  high.  At  a  distance  of 
ten  yards  this  six-footer  appears  to  be  only  nine  and  one  half 
inches  high.  As  a  six-foot  man  might  be  wading  in  say  three  feet 
of  water,  he  would  stand  three  feet  above  the  surface;  and  at  five 
yards  distance  would  appear  to  be  five  inches  high,  while  at  ten 
yards,  he  would  appear  to  be  three  and  one  half  inches  high.  His 
breadth,  however,  would  hardly  he  shrunk  at  all.  So,  to  the  trout, 
the  fisherman  will  look  as  though  a  ton  of  bricks  had  been 
dropped  on  him,  and  flattened  him  out  considerably. 

Any  radical  movements  indulged  in  by  the  fisherman  would  be 
seen  by  the  trout  and,  of  course,  if  his  rod  were  sticking  up  in 
the  air,  that  would  show  beautifully.  Hence  the  oft  repeated  advice 
to  use  a  side  cast  and  keep  the  rod  low.  If  the  rod  were  kept  hori- 
zontal, it  would  be  "flattened"  the  same  as  the  angler,  and  aside 
from  any  bright  flashes  of  light  from  focal  points  on  its  highly 
reflective  surface,  would  be  practically  invisible  to  the  fish.  This 
gives  some  food  for  thought,  as  to  the  best  finish  for  a  rod,  and  the 
proper  way  to  handle  it. 

Concerning  that  part  of  the  angler  which  is  below  the  surface,  as 
he  wades:  the  trout's  eye  is  decidedly  less  shortsighted  when  at 
rest  than  has  been  generally  believed,  and  it  is  capable  of  being 
focused  for  longer  vision.  But  unless  the  angler  creates  some  definite 
disturbance — particularly  at  the  surface — to  attract  the  trout's  at- 
tention, its  eye  will  not  be  focused  on  his  legs  at  any  great  distance 
away,  and  said  legs  will  probably  therefore  remain  invisible  to  the 
fish  and  just  as  unimportant  as  a  stone  or  stump  would  be. 

Having  digested  all  this  valuable  information,  it  would  seem  that 
all  we  have  to  do  in  order  to  keep  out  (Continued  on  page  78) 

I  telling  by  Ralph  Boyer.  Courlis\ 
of  the  Sporting  C/allery  and  Bookshop 


Editor  s  Note:  "1  hrough  a  1  rout  s  Eyes" 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  by 
Eugene  V.  C  onnctt.  well-known  angler  and 
sportsman.  Mr.  C  onnctt  has  been  making 
a  study  of  trout  s  eyesight  and  will  present 
in  these  articles  the  theories  formed  from 
these  investigations.  His  discoveries  should 
therefore  be  of  interest  and  great  value  to 
both  amateur  and  experienced  fishermen 
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Between  tke  Flags  for  tke  Meadow  Brook  Hunt  Cup 

If  you  own  the  winner  of  the  thirty-ninth  Meadow  Brook  Hunt 
Race  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  September,  you  will  come  away 
richer  by  approximately  one  thousand  dollars  and  a  big  silver 
cup.  The  money  you  may  keep,  and  it  may  or  may  not  cover  your 
expenses  of  winning  the  race.  But  the  trophy  is  yours  for  only  a  year. 

The  cup  is  a  foot-high  tankard,  elaborately  embossed,  and  crowned 
with  a  removable  top  on  which  stands  a  very  lifelike  figure  of  a 
mounted  huntsman  with  two  hounds.  This  imposing  prize  has  been 
in  rotation  to  victorious  owners  since  1883,  for  unlike  most  challenge 
cups,  it  can  never  be  won  outright.  No  matter  how  many  times  you 
lift  it,  it  must  continue  a  migratory  existence.  Mr.  B.  L.  Behr  took  it 
to  Chicago  three  times;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Durant  has  twice  threatened  it 
with  residence  in  California.  Mrs.  Randolph  Scott  and  Mr.  Howard 
Bruce,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Janney,  Jr.,  all  smuggled  it  across  the  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  But  it  always  comes  back — bearing,  however,  an- 
other mark  of  temporary  ownership.  The  thirty-eight  names  inscribed 
on  it  begin  bravely  enough  in  systematic  progression,  but  before  the 
end  is  reached  they  are  being  tucked  into  nooks  and  corners  among 
the  embossment.  Mr.  Janney's  Justinian,  the  1936  winner,  had  to 
find  himself  a  place  on  the  handle.  In  the  fullness  of  years  the  whole 
cup,  the  brim,  the  base,  the  interior,  will  all  be  covered  with  names. 

Ceremony  is  the  order  of  the  day  at  Meadow  Brook.  Mr.  F.  Am- 
brose Clark,  who  knows  better  than  anybody  alive  how  to  order 
such  things,  is  maitre  d'affaires.  He  owns  most  of  the  course,  sets  all 
the  fashions,  and  makes  all  the  laws.  There  was  racing  on  Long 
Island  101  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 
There  was  steeplechasing  thirteen  years  before  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  was  born.  It  is  meet  and  right  then  that  some  deference 
be  paid  to  the  historic  past.  If  you  can  dig  up  a  gray  topper  or  a 
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frock  coat.  In  all  means  wear  them.  You  will  feel  ri^ht  at  home 
because  that  is  the  way  your  host  is  most  certainly  going  to  dress. 

Costume,  however,  is  up  to  the  individual,  hut  not  so  your  con- 
veyance, lather  you  park  your  car  a  mile  or  so  from  the  course  or 
else  you  arrive  in  a  hor*,-  drawn  vehicle.  Nothing  resembling  a  motor 
is  permitted  anywhere  within  sight.  Some  years  ago  a  radio  station 
asked  permission  to  broadcast  the  race.  The  request  was  granted, 
but  when  the  operators  arrived  with  a  sound  truck,  they  were 
stopped.  A  hasty  and  frenzied  debate  ensued,  but  Mr.  Clark  (remem- 
Iht  this  is  his  party)  found  a  way  to  keep  both  his  principles  and 
hi-  promise.  The  sound  apparatus  w;i>  quickly  mounted  on  a  wagon 
and  the  race  went  on  the  air 
according  to  schedule. 

It nt  none  of  this  is  al- 
lowed to  disguise  the  fact 
that  the  main  idea  is  a  horse 
race.  Indeed,  three  horse 
races.  First  on  the  program 
is  the  Hayes  Memorial  for 
the  Retribution  Cup.  fourth 
running,  two  miles  over 
brush,  and  one  thousand  dol- 
lars added.  If  you  were  alive  S1^ 
and  horse-minded  as  far 
luck  as  the  iSoo's.  or  even 
if  you  were  not,  you  will 
know  something  about  Billy 
Hayes  anil  Retribution. 
Both,  among  other  things, 
were  two-time  winners  of  the 

Meadow  Brook  Cup.  Hayes  rode  Daybreak  and  Cresset  in  1899  and 
1000.  Retribution  finished  ahead  for  J.  L.  Kernochan  as  far  back  as 
iSqo  and  1891.  Between  this  and  the  other  brush  race,  the  eighth 
running  of  the  Wheat ly  Cup,  is  sandwiched  the  feature  event. 

All  conflicting  statements  to  the  contrary,  the  Meadow  Brook 
Hunt  Cup  is  the  oldest  thing  of  its  kind  in  America.  It  dates  back 
eleven  years  before  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup.  but  has  had  five  less 
runnings.  When  it  comes  to  digging  up  an  illustrious  past,  the  Long 
Island  affair  is  holding  a  handful  of  trumps.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  accepted  definition  of  "gentleman  jockey"  was  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  Meadow  Brook  or  Rockaway  Hunt  Clubs.  So 
far  as  I  know,  a  formal  history  of  the  Meadow  Brook  has  never 
been  written,  but  there  is  plenty  of  source  material  for  whoever 
wishes  to  go  into  the  research.  For  instance  in  the  issue  of  December 
o.  1SS0.  the  magazine,  "Turf,  Field  and  Farm,''  made  the  first  known 
attempt  in  America  to  list  the  hunt  clubs.  Of  the  nineteen  on  that 
original  list,  the  Meadow  Brook  is  one  of  three  which  have  survived 
the  years.  Hunting  leads  naturally  enough  into  hunt  racing,  but  I 
doubt  if  any  race  in  the  world  is  more  closely  identified  with  another 
sport.  That  Long  Island  is  strong  on  polo  players  goes  without  say- 
ing, but  it  is  instructive  to  note  what  an  all-star  line-up  of  names 
could  be  picked  from  among  the  early  winners  of  this  race:  Harri- 
man,  Hitchcock,  Belmont,  Stevenson. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  spectators  at  Meadow  Brook  are, 
broadly  speaking,  guests  of  Mr.  Clark.  Xo  one  with  ten  dollars  to 
pay  the  gate  fee  is  exactly  forbidden  admittance,  but  the  crowd, 
more  than  at  any  other  race  meet,  is  one  of  neighbors  and  out-of- 
town  friends.  The  racing  begins  at  1 1 130  a.  m.,  a  time  (like  the  cover 
charge)  that  discourages  much  public  attendance  and  incidentally 
allows  both  riders  and  onlookers  to  reach  Belmont  or  Aqueduct  for 
the  afternoon  card.  The  lack  of  grandstand  or  parking  places  is  all 


pari  of  the  lo(  ale   The  best  way  to  watch  the  Meadow  Brook  is 
eilhei  on  horseback  or  on  top  of  a  carriage.  But,  lackitig  these  fac  ill 
ties,  it  Is  easy  enough  to  maneuver  back  and  forth  across  the  hill 
and  see  the  whole  thing  on  foot. 

It  always  pays  to  arrive  at  cross-country  meetings  in  time  to  walk 
over  the  course.  The  philosophy  of  hunt  ra<  ing  has  undergone  many 
1  hanges  in  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  There  was  a  time  when  every 
race  was  advertised  to  be  "over  a  natural  hunting  country."  For  a 
while  the  "natural"  part  was  taken  quite  seriously.  Stream-,  plow- 
land,  railroad  embankment-  were  among  the  hazards.  When  these 
obstructions  to  fast,  open  galloping  were  removed,  then-  was  a  period 
of  high  jumping  Big  stiff  feme-  and  wall-  resulted  in  many  -pet 
tacular  tumbles.  This  pleased  the  crowd  but  was  hard  cm  hor-etle-h. 
On  Long  Island  they  believe  that  too  much  jumping  spoil-  the  run- 
ning. They  never  confuse  the  term  point-to-j>oint  and  steeplechase. 
The  former  have  their  function  among  bona  fide  hunters  and  are  held 
on  -eparate  programs  at  various  times  during  the  hunting  season.  The 
Meadow  Brook  is  a  steeplechase. 

Thus  the  course  is  spec  ifically  designed  for  racing  rather  than  for 
a  jumping  test.  The  twenty-one  fences  are  not  big,  as  fences  go,  but 
it  is  a  mistake  in  man  and  beast  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  stiff, 
(trim-looking  stone  walls  are  thrown  in  to  vary  the  succession  of 
tightly  reinforced  timber.   Underfoot,  the  going  is  firm  and  well 

grassed.  It  is  hardly  ever 
soft  footing  at  Meadow 
Brook  even  if  it  rains  dur- 
ing the  race.  There  are  no 
bad  turns,  no  sharp  hills  to 
climb  or  coast  down.  Every 
thing  makes  for  a  fast  pace 
and  a  fair  chance  for  the 
visiting  challengers.  A  horse 
at  a  racing  clip  can  catch 
these  fences  in  his  stride  and 
get  across,  but  carelessness 
or  the  inability  to  meet  them 
right  will  surely  be  punished. 
A  four-foot  fence  can  stand 
a  horse  on  his  ear  just  as 
well  as  one  that  is  eight 
or  ten  inches  higher. 

It  becomes  impossible  to 
discuss  the  Meadow  Brook  very  long  without  bringing  up  its  spring- 
time cognate,  the  Maryland  Hunt  Cup.  Superficially  they  are  much 
alike.  Both  are  fine  sporting  contests;  each  is  the  feature  of  its  own 
season;  and  neither  has  anything  about  it  that  needs  reform.  But 
the  difference  is  that  each  is  the  product  of  its  locality,  two  very 
different  sections  of  sporting  America.  Long  Island  is  the  capital  of 
steeplechase  racing.  Maryland  is  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the 
fox  chaser.  The  New  Yorker  thinks  it  only  logical  that  a  good  horse 
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The  host  arrives  at  the  race  meet  in  the  good  old-fashioned  was 


ought  to  run  for  a  stake.  Even  second  and  third 
places  in  the  Meadow  Brook  are  worth  respec- 
tively $200  and  $100  apiece.  This  is  heresy  to 
the  man  from  the  Free  State.  He  would  jump  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  before  allowing  his  Hunt  Cup  to 
become  'commercialized."  Furthermore,  the 
Long  Islander  thinks  it  is  foolish  to  get  all 
dressed  up  and  turned  out  just  to  see  one  race. 
He  has  added  two  brush  races  to  the  Meadow 
Brook  program.  It  is  worth  your  life  to  make 
such  a  suggestion  in  Worthington  Valley. 

Luckily  for  all  concerned  the  two  races  are 
held  five  months  apart  and  could  not  possibly 
interfere  with  each  other.  Until  the  World  War 
not  very  many  of  the  same  riders  and  horses 
competed  in  both  contests.  Since  then,  however, 
the  names  on  the  program  are  almost  identical 
year  after  year.  These  two  pillars  of  timber  rac- 
ing have  come  to  represent  a  sort  of  "double." 
For  an  owner,  horse,  or  rider  to  win  both  is  a 
crowning  achievement.  Here  is  the  score  as  it 
stands  since  1922 : 

Owners  who  have  won  the  Double:  Mrs.  M. 
M.  Maddux,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Stevenson,  Mrs. 
Randolph  Scott,  William  Almy,  Jr.,  B.  L.  Behr, 
Howard  Bruce. 

Horses:  Oracle  II,  Burgoright,  Billy  Barton, 
Alligator,  Trouble  Maker. 

Riders:  Raymond  Belmont,  Downie  Bonsai,  Albert  Ober,  Charlie 
White — all  famous  names  in  turf  history. 

Xow  these  lists  are  quite  revealing.  Leaving  the  owners  out  of  it 
for  a  while,  where  is  a  more  decisive  way  of  naming  the  best  racers 
and  jocks  over  timber  for  the  last  fifteen  years?  The  selection  of 
horses  hardly  allows  an  argument.  In  fact  each  one  given  here  has 
already  become  a  sort  of  era  unto  himself.  To  at  least  a  sizable  part 
of  our  population  "in  Oracle's  day" 
is  just  as  specific  a  phrase  as  "the 
Victorian  period."  Or  "when  Billy 
Barton  was  running"  can  date  a 
passage  of  time  as  effectively  as 
"back  in  Coolidge  prosperity."  The 
four  names  of  riders  are  just  as 
solidly  set  in  our  tradition.  If  hunt 
racing,  like  baseball,  some  day  erects 
its  own  Hall  of  Fame,  I  can  think  of 
no  better  way  than  this  of  choos- 
ing the  "immortals." 

Moreover,  here  is  the  acid  test  for 
telling  the  difference  between  a  good 
horse  and  a  great  one.  The  special 
demands  of  each  race  seem  to  sup- 
plement each  other  perfectly.  The 
Meadow  Brook  represents  middle 
distance,  moderate  jumping,  and 
speed.  The  Maryland  is  a  half  mile 
longer,  its  fences  are  sometimes  a 
foot  higher,  the  going  is  often  soft 
from  April  showers.  To  run,  to  jump, 
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to  stay!  These  things  a  horse  must  do  and  do 
well  to  etch  his  name  among  the  co-winners.  If 
anyone  doubts  these  deductions,  let  him  consider 
how  certain  horses  were  near-great  but  never 
great  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

Reel  Foot:  This  horse  came  within  inches  of 
winning  the  Meadow  Brook  in  his  maiden  year 
of  racing.  Many  thought  he  would  have  won 
except  that  Bill  Streett  kost  a  stirrup  in  the 
stretch.  Next  year  Reel  Foot  beat  a  good  field 
and  lifted  the  cup.  He  could  run  a  middle  dis- 
tance, but  a  few  more  furlongs  were  not  in  him. 
Three  separate  times  he  seemed  to  have  the 
Maryland  won  only  to  crack  up  in  that  last  half 
mile — he  simply  wasn't  up  to  it. 

Bon  Master:  This  game  little  racer  represents 
just  the  opposite  of  Reel  Foot's  failure.  Bon 
Master  won  the  Maryland  twice,  but  he  could 
never  get  around  the  much  smaller  course  at 
Westbury.  He  did  not  have  the  coordination  of 
turning  on  that  extra  faucet  of  speed  and  re- 
membering to  jump  at  the  same  time.  He  stood 
on  his  head  whenever  he  tried  to  do  so. 

Fugitive:  In  1932  Fugitive  won  the  Meadow 
Brook  by  twenty  lengths  and  looked  like  the 
horse  of  the  century.  But  four  feet  was  about  as 
high  as  he  ever  learned  to  jump.  That  spring  in 
the  Maryland  he  hit  Number  Thirteen  so  hard 
that  Randy  Duffy  was  flung  through  the  air  like  an  acrobat.  It  put 
Fugitive  out  of  action  for  over  a  year. 

Thus,  between  them,  these  two  contests  have  a  way  of  eliminating 
all  but  the  super-best.  The  1937  running  of  the  Meadow  Brook  may 
add  some  new  names  to  the  winners  of  the  Double.  Two  owners — C. 
S.  Cheston  and  Paul  Mellon — are  in  good  position  to  do  so.  Each 
has  already  won  the  Maryland  and  will  be  represented  this  fall  by 

good  racers.  Mr.  Cheston 's  Second 
Thoughts  II  did  not  quite  find  him- 
self last  spring,  but  should  be  much 
improved  by  experience.  Mr.  Mellon's 
Welbourne  Jake  has  the  chance  to 
make  himself  undisputed  champion 
by  adding  this  trophy  to  the  one  he 
took  last  April  in  Maryland.  Four 
riders — Jack  Skinner,  Stuart  Janney, 
Henry  Frost,  and  Johnny  Harrison — 
are  eligible  to  join  the  list  of  co- 
winners,  but  Welbourne  Jake  is  the 
only  Maryland  Hunt  Cup  winner  in 
competition  this  fall. 

There  is  another  way  in  which 
these  two  famous  old  hunt  cups 
double  up.  They  stand  together 
against  outside  invasion.  Everyone 
acquainted  with  cross-country  racing 
today  knows  the  situation.  The  fast- 
growing  popularity  of  the  so-called 
Aintree  courses  is  pushing  timber  to 
the  wall.  {Continued  on  page  82) 
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Ik  \  farmer  suddenly  moved  into  one  of  our  large  cities  and 
opened  up  a  stock  brokerage  office  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
—  he  lost  money.  It  should  not.  therefore,  l>e  particularly  surprising 
were  this  the  sad  result  if  positions  were  reversed,  because  farm- 
ing, at  least  successful  farming,  is  just  as  much  of  a  science  as  the 
occupations  of  the  "city  fellers."  It  requires  a  practical  knowledge 
of  agriculture  and  stock  raising  acquired  by  actually  doing  all  the 
jobs  in  person;  it  requires  a  natural  aptitude  for  these  lines  of 
endeavor;  it  requires  constant  personal  participation  and  supervi- 
sion; and  a  host  of  other  factors,  because  we  must  grant  that  the 
paying  farm  is  the  exception  just  as  the  paying  business  is  the 
exception.  We  are  naturally  interested  in  the  exceptions.  A  Wall 
Street  knowledge  of  margins  does  not  connote  intimate  qualifications 
for  the  raising  of  Herefords,  nor  does  a  corporation  law  expert  have 
much  to  help  him  in  developing  Albemarle  Pippins. 

In  this  series  of  articles  we  shall  describe  several  types  of  farms; 
all  making  money.  They  have  had  various  degrees  of  financial 
capital;  they  have  been  operated  on  different  systems,  but  all  are 
consistent  money-makers  for  the  enterprising  owners. 

Thinking  that  the  energy  and  brainwork  of  the  McKelvey  family 
deserve  special  mention,  we  are  starting  the  series  off  with  the 
"Bonnie  View  Farms'*  of  Center  Square,  Pennsylvania.  Many  farms 


we  know  operate  on  rather  flexible  bookkeeping  systems;  things 
which  should  be  charged  to  the  farm  are  charged  to  the  house,  and 
so  on.  So  much  of  this  goes  on  that  we  thought  it  might  be  well  to 
take  for  our  first  example  in  the  paying  farm  series  a  farm  about 
which  there  could  be  no  argument,  for  the  simple  reason  it  started  in 
1911  with  sixty-five  rented  acres,  one  cow,  and  twenty  dollars  set 
aside  for  working  capital.  No  other  capital  was  ever  added,  but  both 
sweat  and  brains  certainly  were.  By  the  time  of  the  World  War 
the  herd  had  been  built  up  to  forty  head,  and  in  1918  ninety  acres 
were  purchased  and  the  property  named  "Bonnie  View  Farms.'' 
On  account  of  their  love  for  horses  the  McKelveys  at  first  used 
them  as  power,  but  at  an  early  stage  it  was  realized  they  were 
working  too  much  of  their  total  acreage  to  feed  their  horses,  and 
that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  use  this  acreage  to  grow 
feed  for  more  cows,  which  in  turn  would  give  added  income.  How- 
ever, the  first  tractor  was  like  a  Leviathan,  and  quite  rambunctious, 
so  they  waited  until  the  International  Harvester  Company  came 
out  with  a  kerosene  tractor  called  the  Titan,  that  pulled  a  three- 
bottom  gang  plow.  This  tractor  was  a  great  success,  and  today  they 
have  a  full  line  of  power  farm  tools.  Their  army  of  mechanical 
assistants  muster  as  follows:  a  Farmall  20  on  steel  wheels  for  cul- 
tivating, another  on  rubber  for  mowing  and  binding  grain,  and  a 
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The  geranium  bordered  pond  is  sur 
rounded  by  wbite  fenced  pastures  witl 

backgroum 


arns  in 


The  Bonnie  View  herd,  part  of  which 
may  be  seen  at  left,  now  is  comprised  of 
more  than  one  hundred  milking  cows 


Trac  Tractor  for  bad  ground  conditions,  mud  from  rainy  spells,  etc. 
One  year  they  alone  in  the  whole  section  were  able  to  use  a  corn 
harvester  and  their  trucks — all  towed  by  the  caterpillar  crawler. 
Incidentally,  the  corn  harvester  has  an  adjustable  arm,  just  ahead 
of  the  tractor,  worked  by  a  lever.  This  arm  throws  up  the  down  corn 
which  otherwise  would  be  mashed  down  by  the  tractor.  Threshing 
rig,  corn  harvester,  silo  filler,  four-row  corn  planter,  two-row  culti- 
vator, sixteen-hoe  power  drill,  and  a  ten-foot  binder  complete  the 
army.  These  machines  have  a  capacity  of  three  to  six  acres  per 
hour  depending  upon  the  terrain.  All  the  hauling  of  hay,  grain,  etc. 
is  done  with  two  International  two-ton  trucks.  All  these  tremendous 
devices  are  the  kind  used  by  the  big  money-making  farms  of  the 
Middle  West.  It  is  as  though  a  whole  factory  moves  across  the  grain 
fields  with  the  machinery  clanging  through  the  work  of  dozens  of 
men,  and  these  monsters  cost  no  more  on  pay  days  than  on  any 
other  day.  A  few  "stirrup  cups"  of  water  and  gasoline  in  the  cool 
gray  dawn  and  they  drone  untiringly  on  into  the  red  sunset  of 
evening,  faithfully  doing  their  work,  completely  oblivious  to  such 
vampire  sirens  as  WPA  and  CIO. 

In  addition  to  the  home  farm  the  McKelveys  rent  two  additional 
farms  with  an  acreage  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  acres.  The  crops 
are:  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  grass,  and  soy  beans.  They  only  go 
outside  for  the  high  protein  feeds,  oil,  meal,  and  cotton  seed,  which 
they  buy  at  the  docks.  For  fertilizer,  one  thousand  to  twelve  hun- 
dred pounds  of  lime  are  used  per  acre  every  four  years,  and  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  a  2-8-10  fertilizer  with 
each  crop,  except  on  the  corn  where  they  use  five  hundred  pounds 
of  16%  super  phosphate  broadcast  wfth  lime  drill  and  then  har- 
rowed in.  The  fine  crop  is  testimony  to  this  excellent  care. 

The  Bonnie  View  Farms  herd  now  comprises  one  hundred  and 
five  head  of  Guernsey  grade  and  purebred  cows,  two  registered 
Guernsey  bulls,  and  thirty-seven  heifers.  The  old  bull  is  of  that 
dark  red  color,  characteristic  of  the  famous  May  Rose  strain,  but 


Prominently  displayed  in  the  dairy 
cottage  are  the  farm  products,  neatly 
arranged    in    a    regulation  showcase 
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is  a  bad  actor  and  got  Mr  McKelvey  down  in  the  courtyard  and 
hospitalized  him  for  two  months  by  putting  a  horn  through  his  calf, 
which  was  the  wrong  calf  from  the  boss's  point  of  view.  The  old 
hum  u-ant  got  off  with  the  light  sentence  of  dehorning.  Now  he 
futilely  hangs  the  two-h\ -fours  which  separate  him  from  his  more 
handsome  young  rival,  and  paws  up  trenches  in  his  pen  while 
emitting  deep  cavernous  roars  which  seem  to  ascend  from  hell  itself. 
The  young  hull  is  the  I.angwatcr  strain,  and  oj  that  pleasing  golden 
tan  blended  with  white,  which  makes  the  Guernseys  m>  beautiful. 
With  each  cow  the  milk  pail  is  watched  rather  th  in  any  ten  genera- 
tion pedigrees;  all  those  not  up  to  production  standards  go  out  as 
fast  as  they  are  discovered.  Although  they  are  not  familiar  with 
Prentice's  theories,  these  people  have,  through  common  sense,  devel- 
oped a  system  which  is  essentially  like  his  except  that  they  confine 
themselves  to  Guernsey  grades  and  Guernsey  purebreds,  whereas 
Prentice  used  almost  all  grades  in  building  up  his  herd  of  milk 
producers.  But  what  made  each  herd  successful  was  that  milk  pro- 
duction was  the  governing  factor  under  each  management  and 
nothing  else  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  regime. 

For  the  feetling  of  this  herd  of  producers  Bonnie  View  Farms 
grinds  and  mixes  its  own  dairy  ration.  This  last  season  they  filled 
two  silos  with  green  soy  beans  and  molasses.  This  combination 
proved  very  satisfactory  and  helped  carry  them  over  last  season's 
short  hay  crop.  In  fact,  it  is  felt  that  making  molasses  silage  from  all 
legumes  and  grasses  will  be  a  common  practice  in  the  next  few  years 
on  all  dairy  farms  throughout  the  country. 

The  cow  barns  have  stanchions  and  calving  pens,  and  are  of  the 
usual  standard  type.  Like  all  else  on  Bonnie  View  Farms  every- 
thing is  kept  scrupulously  clean.  When  the  McKelveys  move  into 
their  new  and  up-to-date  type  of  barn,  they  will  swing  more  to 
purebred  Guernseys,  and  perhaps  eventually  have  nothing  else,  as 
registered  ones  bring  twice  as  much  at  a  sale  as  unregistered  ones, 
and  cost  no  more  to  feed. 

All  their  milk  is  sold  wholesale  except  that  which  they  sell  through 
their  dairy  cottage.  This  cottage  was  built  this  spring  and  includes 
a  counter  freezer  which  turns  out  ten  quarts  every  ten  minutes, 
permitting  Bonnie  View  Farms  to  make  its  own  ice  cream.  This  is 
what  might  be  called  really  making  fresh  ice  cream.  The  dairy 
cottage  is  most  attractive  without  and  within.  Route  202  is  a  long 
one.  running  from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  to  Bangor,  Maine,  but 
we  doubt  whether,  along  the  whole  route,  there  is  a  more  attractive 
spot  than  Bonnie  View  Farms  Dairy  Cottage,  nestling  behind  its 
gravel  circle  with  the  glistening  white  stucco  walls  and  cheery- 
flowers  in  the  windows,  with  the  pink  geranium  bordered  lake  close 
by.  on  which  the  green-bronze  headed  mallards  ride  so  placidly. 
Unfortunately,  the  wild  mallards  have  had  certain  wild  oats  sown 
among  them  by  a  traveling  salesman  Peking  who  has  lent  his 
yellow  coat  to  the  youngest  offspring  pictured  here,  which  show  the 
telltale  gold  and  black  markings.  The  inside  of  the  Dairy  Cottage 
reminds  one  of  a  spotless  Dutch  kitchen.  Neat  little  tables  with 
their  bright  cheery  flowers,  office,  kitchen,  show  counter;  the  latter 
displaying  the  Bonnie  View  wares:  milk,  cream,  chocolate  milk, 
buttermilk,  cottage  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  chickens,  jellies,  marmalade, 


Mallards  sail  placidly  on  the  lake, 
this  particular  mother  proudly  guard- 
ing  her   (lock    of   fluffy  ducklings 


An  interior  view  of  our  of  tin-  hnrns 
i   shelter  the    (  lueriisev  herd 


and  apple  butter.  In  addition,  the  passing  motorist  may  have  sand- 
wiches and  coffee.  Starting  with  one  girl,  they  now  have  five  on 
busy  week  ends.  Everything  is  in  perfect  taste,  with  not  a  taint  of 
the  atmosphere  of  either  of  those  hideous  American  monstrosities — 
hot  dog  stands  and  trailer  camps. 

The  Bonnie  View  management  is  constantly  thinking  toward  the 
future  too  and  they  arc  already  planning  a  new  pen  barn  and  milk- 
ing parlor.  This  new  type  of  barn  will  probably  make  all  the  old 
style  barns  obsolete.  In  this  latest  barn  (Continued  on  page  80) 


Al  Bonnie  View  Air. 
iMcrVelvey  now  has 
one  hundred  and  five 
head  of  (juernscys 
such  as  the  one  at 
the  right.  The  herd 
also  includes  two 
registered  Guernsey 
hulls  andthirty-seven 
reallv  fine  heifers 
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TKc  I  nternationa  1  Olid  er 
Meet  held  again  at  Mum... 
INew  York,  proved  an  accu- 
rate haromcter  or  the  rising 
interest  in  motorless  flying  in 
this  country,  with  the  Amer- 
icans showing  a  much  greater 
interest  in  the  design  and  con- 
struct ion  of  sailplanes  and  glid- 
ers. At  the  top  of  th  e  page,  a 
high-performance  sailplane 
seeks  the  cumulus  clouds,  for 
heneath  these  are  found  good 
updraughts  for  cross  country 
flying.  Next  in  line,  an  Al- 
batross, built  hy  Dowlus-du 
Pont,  gets  ready  to  drop  the 
tow  line.  At  the  left,  still 
reading  down,  Bar-ringers 
.Minium. i  sailplane  begins  its 
ascent  hy  airplane  tow  while, 
below  it,  another  ship  is  about 
ready  to  leave  the  ground.  In 
the  next  view,  the  man  at  the 
left  has  just  released  the  wing 
tip  of  the  glider  after  running 
beside  it  to  keep  it  on  an  even 
keel  until  the  controls  take 
hold.  At  the  bottom,  another 
Albatross  is  towed  by  a  car, 
once  again  steadied  by  a  man 
stationed  at  the  wing  tip 


Mi-.-  Hopkins  s  bedroom 


High  on  a  hilltop,  with  a  view  from  all  sides  to  the  surrounding  Santa 
Monica  mountains,  .Miss  Hopkins  lives  with  her  son,  Michael.  Cool- 
ness and  spaciousness  are  outstanding  qualities  of  this  unusual  home, 
both  inside  and  out.  The  patio,  with  its  blue  and  white  canopy, 
horders  the  swimming  pool  and  forms  the  ideal  outdoors  living  room. 
Beyond  the  pool  stone  steps  lea  d  to  the  tennis  court.  Miss  Hopkins's 
hedroom,  shown  at  the  upper  left,  has  hleached  wood  paneled  walls 
wi  th  the  hed  and  bedside  tahles  designed  as  one  unit  and  executed  in 
hleached  figured  gumwood.     Carpet  and  bedspread  are  King's  Line, 


The  patio 
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Right:  A  corner  of  I  lie  In  hi-  room  shows  t  lie  Louis 
\\   walnut  Jew  ami  a  Renoir  painting.    I  lie  Frencli 
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upholstered  in  cream  Icatlicr,  and 


llie  Curtains  arc  white  linen  print,  wild  t lie  design  and 
hiiiding  in  lirown.    Firc-huclsct  serves  as  wustchasltct 

lit  low  :   \  Joint  (  arroll  painting  lianas  ahovc  I  lie  living 
fireplace  of  cream  marl>le.    I  lie  ccilini'  and  fire- 


room  tireplace  or  cream  marine.  1  lie  ceiling  and 
place  panel  are  Ueacncd  wood:  old  French  Provincial 
stools  are  used  as  end  tallies,  and  an  old  Provincial 
Ik  mil  serves  as  o  coffee  talile  in  front  of  tlic  couches 
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F  M.  Demarest 


FOR  the  discriminating,  Rot  sjohn-Gibbings  has 
created  distinguished  modern  furniture,  with  the 
classical  feeling  of  longevity  that  signalizes  tradition- 
al pieces.  The  six-foot  commode  is  in  tleached  English 
sycamore  with  curved  front  and  handles  strapped  with 
saddle  leather.    T  he  chairs  match  both  wood  and  leather. 


Combined  with  a  Coromandel  screen  which  is  of  the  finest 
type,  a  carved  teakwood  Balinese  figure  of  a  warrior, 
and  a  hand-carved  leaf -green  rug  (VSoslce  Shops), 
the  group  will  inspire  many  to  important  changes  in  their 
decorations.  These  are  just  a  few  o  fth  e  very  rare  and  ex- 
quisite pieces  which  can  be  seen  at  the  shop  of  Airs.  Tysen 
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Von  Schnan  nitorl 

An  1830  wallpaper, 
Victoria,  with  its  frilly 
pink  an  J  white  pattern 
makes  this  dainty  pow- 
der room  by  Nancy 
McClelland,  Inc.,  very 
feminine.  The  d  fr  SSI  111" 
tabic  is  a  quaint  old 
tulipwood  melodeon 

This  simple,  yet  elegant 
arrangement  of  a  sit- 
ting room  hy  Bell  and 
I'letchcr  bespeaks  a 
formal  hospitality,  hoth 
modern  and  traditional 


YOUR 

DECORATOR  PREDICTS 


Finesse  will  be  the  guiding  principle  in  the  use  of  antiques. 
Acuteness  in  combining  the  old  and  new  will  be  more  important. 
Lightness  of  touch  will  characterize  all  good  decoration. 
Lovely  interiors  depend  on  a  unified  working  plan. 

Diverse  lighting  effects  will  play  a  continually  greater  role. 
Enrichment  of  wood  surfaces  by  bleaching  and  pickling. 
Contrasting  color  schemes  used  systematically  throughout  a  room. 
Organization  through  spacing  and  relating  articles  of  furniture. 
Re-creating  rooms  must  become  a  major  divertisement. 


Modern  in  design  is  a 
handsome  hrass  flower  con- 
tainer which  utilizes  the 
scale  idea.    Rena  Rosenthal 
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For  lovers  of  crystal,  Brand 
Cliatillon  presents  a  f lower-etched 
vase,  a  lovely  howl,  and  goblets. 
Thick  crystal  frame.  Bcrgdorf 
Goodman.  Pitt  Petri's  gold 
rimmed  glasses;  Olivette  Falls' 
sherbet  cup  and  plate,  and  gohlet 
and  plate;  Arthur  S.  Vernay's 
fine  W  aterford  glass  fingerhowls 


The  Rockingham  compote  and 
plate  in  green  from  The  Westport 
Antique  Shop  is  part  of  a  dessert 
set.  Early  Worcester  plates  from 
Josephine  Flowell;  china  cornu- 
copias from  Bl  anche  Storrs;  a 
Wed  gwood  teapot  and  sugar  howl 
of  Decor  s;  doorknobs  and  flower 
holders  are  from  Elinor  Merrell 


Autumn  brings  to  view  the  multitude  of  "finds"  that  decora- 
tors have  collected  here  and  abroad.  The  revelation  is  only 
u  slowed  up  in  most  instances  by  weary  conferences  with  cus- 
toms officials,  yet  these  specialists  of  interior  perfection  are  happy 
to  be  once  more  on  these  shores,  confident  as  they  are  from  what 


F.  jtf.  Demarest 


they  have  just  seen  in  Europe  that  they  are  professionally  superior 
in  arrangements  suitable  for  the  American  home.  Then  why  did 
they  go  abroad  do  you  ask? 

Because,  although  their  creations  are  their  own  and  American 
in  flair,  certain  accessories  in  antique  goods  and  furniture  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  prevailing  scheme  of  decoration.  Tolerance 
of  period  and  country  is  excellent,  providing  a  rational  sense  of 
decor  holds  all  in  check  and  keeps  us  from  turning  Anglophile  and 
Francophile.  So  it  is  that  Miss  X  and  Mr.  B  of  Madison  Avenue, 
of  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  of  Fifth  Avenue  have  sought  abroad,  per- 
sonally, for  that  walnut  bed  of  provincial  Louis  Quinze  design,  or 
that  petite  lady's  chair  of  the  Louis  Seize  period,  or  for  any  of  a 
number  of  pieces  of  that  delightful  eighteenth  century  English  fur- 
niture, from  Queen  Anne  through  the  Regency.  After  all,  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  modern  stained  reproductions  cannot  have 
the  mellow  beauty,  that  deep,  profound  wine-red  of  the  natural 
sherry  color  of  the  wood,  which  time  alone  gives  to  treasures  of  the 
Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite  genus.  That  is  also  the  reason  why  our 
dear  decorating  friends  would  have  us  turn,  where  modern  cabinet- 
making  is  concerned,  to  blond  walnut,  golden  yellow  in  color,  or 
pickled  mahogany  of  pale  yellow  honey,  or  maple  that  is  bleached 
an  off-white  and  stained  a  warm  brown. 

Fall  buying  is  less  frivolous  than  in  the  spring.  These  collections 
of  rich  handicraft,  and  heaps  of  gay  objets  d'art  may  be  likened 
to  the  gorgeous  natural  bounties  of  autumn  that  intrigue  the  emo- 
tions with  color.  There  is  a  certain  leisure  now  that  social  duties 
later  on  will  cancel.  At  this  time,  as  one  might  sit  casually  over  a 
vintage  of  fine  bouquet,  enjoying  a  zest  that  was  too  calorically 
heady  for  the  heavy  summer  heat,  yet  at  present  agreeable,  one 
can  well  afford  certain  substantial  speculations.  For  instance,  what 
is  the  heritage  in  your  possession  that  needs  only  a  minor  adjust- 
ment from  expert  hands;  some  new  upholstery,  a  background  of 
painted,  metallic,  or  glassy  substance,  to  make  its  elegance  su- 
premely felt?  Or  perhaps  it  is  a  certain  portion  of  your  house  that 
you  have  decided  to  turn  to  another  purpose,  that  will  require 
some  smart  innovations  to  make  it  carry. 

Instigated  by  quickened  sensibilities,  your  judgment  is  bound  to 
be  correct  in  gathering  to  your  intimate  precincts  certain  items 
that  signify  for  you  what  is  best  in  the  decorative  arts.  In  Septem- 


Tally  Ho,  roxnunters,  an  d  all  of  you  who 
like  to  drink  by  the  fireside!  Here  is  a 
semi-circular  mahogany  hunt  table,  made 
about  l780,that  by  its  beautifullv  wrou  ght 
legs  and  shining  wine-dark  surface  pro- 
claims a  very  decided  patrician  elegance 


|>rt  and  tHtohei  one  is  l.i  I  ii  In  in  >    Ihi'  kr\  In  Ihr  «  ii  1 1  in  I  mode  is 

wht  tnrss,  .in.l  keeping  in  iniinl  ihr  |irrclirl          in.iili'  .H  Ihr  limn 

niiiK  i'l  tin-'  at  I  u  If.  we  have  singled  mil  intt-rinr^  assembled  by 
leading  \m«-i it  .in  (In  mi, iii. in  in  whn  h  aitiiles  old  .mil  new  urr  har- 
nimiuril  m  m.iNli'iU  i  onti  i\ am  e ;  we  have  tlntit-  mote  namely  In 
r.im;r  alum;  wilh  llirm  individual  Items  nf  important  note  thai  merit 
your  Attention  fill  treating  similai  ensembles  Whal  lack  nf  span; 
ha*  furcrd  us  to  neglect  will  receive  attention  in  the  next  issue. 

Worth)  ol  inii.iilii.iiii.il  im  rcdccoralion  is  the  bedroom.  Il  i- 
hard  to  think  ol  spending  the  longer  winter  mornings  in  surround- 
ing llul  have  become  i|iiite  horiny,  through  familiarity,  m  slightl) 
worn  from  past  seasons'  u^.i«r.  It  ma)  lie  \mir  room,  or  that  of  a 
guest  who  i-  bound  to  s|H«nd  a  fortnight  with  you  according  to  |i;isl 
custom  and  who  will  eertainly  apprctialc  any   tout  lies  that  will 

trtthen  old  surroundings,  though  they  be  of  the  happiest.  Indeed,  you 

cannot  overestimate  how  the  members  of  your  own  family  will  thank 
you  for  the  same  service,  provided  you  do  not  interfere  with  whal 
are  personal  likes  and  dislikes.  Next  to  what  comes  mil  of  the 
kitchen,  the  pro\  ision  ol  tasteful  bedrooms  i  mints  most  in  family  life. 

Consider  as  ,i  dignified  example  .1  country  bedroom  on  Long 
Isl.m.l  done  b)  I  ouise  Tiffany  Taylor,  Ltd.  Mindful  of  mood,  it 
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.1 1 .  i  a.ul  R  01110  haver  interest- 
ing lamps,  .in.l  one  of  tin-  love- 
liest is  this  urn  on  pedestal  with 
pK.iuil  Ji.ul,  faintly  decorated 
with    a    delicate    (lower  design 


A  hrivolous  \  ictonan  shade  of 
organd\  with  embroidered  petti- 
coat is  one  of  Ivu  Kempsliall  s 
original  aesagns  especially  made 
t«i  harmonise  w  ith  the  »;lass  lamp 


has  soft  blue  walls  and  woodwork,  especially  suitable  for  restful 
seclusion.  The  curtains  are  made  of  blue  background  chintz,  with 
self  ruffles,  hung  over  white  organdy  curtains.  Augmenting  this 
lyrical  color  with  feminine  charm  are  the  delicate  flower  designs 
in  pinks  and  lavenders  on  curtains,  dressing  table,  and  the  chintz 
cover  of  the  chaise  longue.  For  a  tiny  contrast,  pink  is  the  color 
of  the  lampshades  of  soft  dotted  taffeta,  and  the  dressing  table 
bench  is  covered  with  a  small  pattern  pink  silk  material.  The  bed- 
spreads are  very  simply  made  of  pink  striped  moire.  L'nderfoot  is 
a  deep  blue  rug  of  extremely  rich  and  luxurious  texture. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  downstairs  dressing  room  that  needs  attention; 


Baroque  esprit  pervades  the  dining  room 
assembled  by  Smyth.  Urquhart 
MarcLwald,  Inc.  Note  tke  console  .able 
with  its  seroll  supports.  A  light  and  dark 
color  scheme  enlivens  trie  table  and  cnair 
group.  Venetian  blinds  are  used  at  windows 
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passingly  beautiful,  mid 
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ullen  (/Orxipariy  ore 
outstanding  examples: 
one  is  Regenc  y  blue  and 
old  gold,  and  tin  other 
a  round  sc  allope  d  mod- 
ern pattern  in  off-while 
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it  is  so  much  easier  for  your  callers  to  use,  than  if  they  are  asked 
to  repair  to  a  bedroom.  A  powder  room  created  by  Nancy  McClel- 
land. Inc.,  has  the  walls  covered  in  pink  and  white  paper,  called 
"Victoria,"  dating  from  1830.  The  curtains  are  of  white  embroid- 
ered batiste.  The  dressing  table  is  an  old  tulipwood  melodeon,  and 
with  it  is  an  authentic  Sheraton  chair,  heavily  carved.  In  natural 
bleached  wood  is  an  old  Victorian  chair.  There  are  milk  glass  orna- 
ments on  the  dressing  table.  In  its  frilliness,  the  ensemble  is  made 
womanly  quite  after  the  Queen's  own  heart. 

In  connection  with  this  type  of  decoration,  note 
the  illustration  of  Iva  Kempshall's  glass  lamp  with 
its  frivolous  Victorian  shade  of  organdy  and  em- 
broidered petticoat,  mauve  satin  ribbon  topping 
its  fullness.  Another  lamp  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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"And  he  was  happy  all  alone  for 
hours.  '  The  communer  who 
finds  his  way  to  a  grove  of  old 
hemlocks  is  rewarded  hy  spiritual 
and  physical  solace  inspired  hy 
their   serenity    and  grandeur 


The  new  art  of  forest-scaping  through  which 
the  owner  can  find  new  uses  for,  and  increas- 
ed enjoyment  and  heauty  in  his  woodlands 

J.  D.  CURTIS  AND  A.  M.  DAVIS 

Jjllassachusetls  Slate  Colleae 


Forestry  has  been  practiced  in  the  United  States  for  well  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  during  this  time  foresters  have 
devoted  their  efforts  largely  to  the  production  of  wood  and 
wood  products.  The  estate  owner,  who  often  is  equally  concerned 
with  recreational  or  esthetic  values,  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
forester  with  the.  result  that  estate  forests  frequently  present  the 
appearance  of  either  having  been  neglected  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  been  made  into  parks. 

Forest-scaping,  as  the  authors  choose  to  call  it,  is  designed  to 
include  both  esthetic  and  utilitarian  considerations,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  many  owners  desire  to  have  their  forests  useful  as  well  as 
beautiful.  In  Europe,  where  estate  forests  have  for  many  centuries 
served  both  the  financial  and  esthetic  needs  of  their  owners,  the 
conception  of  forest-scaping  is  well  known  and  widely  applied. 
Here  in  America,  however,  the  forester,  the  landscape  architect, 
and  the  tree  surgeon  have  been  working  individually,  each  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  these  allied  fields.  Up  to  the  present,  the 
forester  has  usually  concerned  himself  with  large  tracts  of  public 
or  commercial  forests,  the  landscape  architect  chiefly  with  orna- 
mental plantings,  and  the  tree  surgeon  ( Continued  on  page  46 ) 


Beneath  oak  and  maple  trees,  spaced  or  thinned  to  encourage  herbaceous 
undergrowth,  one  may  he  greeted  hy  a  massed  formation  of  hay-scented 
fern  like  that  shown  helow.  Inset:  Under  the  cover  of  a  lyonia  hush,  a 
pheasant  incuhates  her  eggs,  adding  the  charm  of  wild  life  to  the  scene 

Robert  Coffin 
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Illustrating  the  forest  history  of  (  cntrnl  New  F,nglantl 
I'ltnlogrnpli*  mul  description*  used  by  special  pc 
■ion  of  tin-  I  liirvmd  l  'on  «l,  I 'ctcrslwim,  Mussacliusctts 

The  forest  primeval:  Located  where  Northern  Forest 
and  Central  Hardwood  Forest  overlap,  virgin  timber 
stands  included  a  great  variety  of  species — white  pines 
to  150  feet  and  associated  shade-tolerant  species  of 
lesser  height,  as  hemlock,  red  spruce,  beech,  and  oak. 

An  early  settler  clears  a  homestead:  The  primeval  forest 
has  been  largely  cut  down.  In  the  hasty  clearing  much 
«00d  was  piled  and  burned.  From  the  home  site  and 
tilled  areas  stumps  and  loose  stones  have  been  removed 
— the  latter  to  make  walls.  Stump  land  is  pastured. 

The  golden  age  of  farming:  Descendants  of  the  first 
settlers  have  cleared  nearly  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
land.  A  commodious  farmhouse  has  replaced  the  orig- 
inal cabin;  roads  have  been  built;  and  most  of  the 
old  growth  timber  has  been  culled  of  its  best  trees. 

Farm  abandonment:  As  rich  western  lands  were  opened 
and  railroads  built,  many  farmers  abandoned  the  rocky 
New  England  hills.  Buildings  are  neglected;  brush  and 
weeds  overgrow  the  walls;  and  volunteer  white  pine 
begins  to  appear  wherever  the  seed  finds  a  happy  bed. 

A  crop  of  white  pine:  Completely  seeded  sixty  years 
before,  the  former  farm  now  yields  a  valuable  cut  of 
"second-growth"  timber,  a  welcome  income  for  non- 
resident owners  whose  land  had  seemed  rich  only  in 
memories.  The  logs  are  sawed  at  a  portable  mill  near  by. 

Hardwoods  succeed  the  "old  field"  pine:  Five  years 
after  logging,  a  varied  stand  of  hardwood  sprouts  and 
seedlings  has  sprung  up  between  the  windrows  of 
"slash."  Fast-growing  weed  trees  such  as  birch  and  pop- 
lar are  tending  to  choke  out  the  better  timber  species. 

A  hardwood  crop  of  cordwood  size:  Fifteen  years  more 
and  the  rapidly  growing  young  trees  completely  cover 
the  land.  The  predominance  of  inferior  species  calls  for 
careful,  intelligent  silviculture — the  removal  of  weed  trees 
for  fuel  and  the  encouraging  of  good  timber  growth. 
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with  individual  trees.  Thus  there  is  lacking  a  concerted  effort  to  apply 
intelligently  the  technique  and  knowledge  of  these  three  fields  to 
enhance  the  value  of  woodland  areas,  regardless  of  what  the  purpose 
may  be  in  planting  or  maintaining  them. 

Any  woodland,  independent  of  its  size,  should  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  of  an  estate,  contributing  substantially  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  owner.  For  full  realization  of  all  its  values,  the 
woodland  or  forest  area  must  have  planned  management.  Gardens 
are  planned  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  their  owners.  If  a  garden  is 
intended  for  seclusion,  it  will  probably  be  small  and  intimate.  If  it 
is  intended  for  hospitality,  it  will  be  large,  open,  and  formal.  Should 
not  the  forest  be  planned  along  similar  lines?  If  it  is  to  be  an  area 
for  quiet  reflection,  it  might  be  thoughtfully  developed  with  narrow 
trails  that  conduct  one  by  interesting  scenes  or  to  vistas  which  arrest 
the  attention  and  inspire  the  passer-by  to  pause,  rest,  and  admire. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  forest  is  to  be  enjoyed  from  the  standpoint 


of  physical  activity  amidst  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, it  might  well  have  bridle  paths 
so  arranged  as  to  cover  considerable  dis- 
tances, hiking  trails,  natural  pools  for 
swimming,  or  brooks  to  make  an  angler's 
haven.  Such  varied  and  healthful  activities 
produce  the  divertissement  to  intrigue  not 
only  mine  host  but  his  guests  as  well. 

As  most  woodlands  exist  today,  there  are 
many  undesirable  elements  which  make 
themselves  manifest  in  the  form  of  de- 
formed trunks  and  unsymmetrical  crowns 
on  trees  due  to  overcrowding.  Still  others, 
waning  or  dying  from  animal,  insect,  or 
fungous  damage,  although  not  conspicuous 
as  individual  cases,  tend  to  create  a  drab 
picture  as  a  whole.  Furthermore,  the  mo- 
notonous uniformity  and  absence  of  variety 
so  common  in  many  present  day  forests, 
the  hodgepodge  of  color  schemes  caused 
by  the  combination  of  certain  unattractive 
species,  and  the  somber  tones  of  others, 
produce  discordant  effects.  This  is  often 
the  result  of  short-lived  weed  species  chok- 
ing the  stand  and  allowing  species  of  trees 
to  grow  on  soil  not  suited  to  their  most 
luxuriant  growth,  or  of  poorly  designed 
artificial  plantings.  Then,  too,  the  absence 
of  wild  flowers  and  native  shrubs,  which 
are  often  precluded  -from  getting  a  foot- 
hold in  logical  places,  detracts  from  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  perfect  setting. 
To  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  forest- 
.  scaping,  the  owner  cannot  do  better  than  acquaint  himself  with  the 
principles  of  forestry.  It  must  be  realized  that  present  day  second- 
growth  forests  are  transitional  in  character  and  that  to  maintain 
their  vigor  and  increase  their  longevity,  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
different  species  of  trees,  their  adaptation  to  different  soils  and  their 
ability  to  associate  with  other  trees,  is  necessary.  From  the  esthetic 
standpoint,  forests  are  seldom  found  with  the  most  desirable  form 
and  age,  the  correct  proportion  of  species,  and  the  most  attractive 
arrangement  of  individuals.  To  attain  the  objectives  of  forest-scaping, 
the  only  feasible  means  is  the  art  of  silviculture,  which  deals  with  all 
phases  of  forest  cultivation  from  the  establishment  of  a  seedling  to 
the  maturing  of  the  oldest  trees.  In  its  broadest  sense,  the  object  of 
silviculture  may  be  said  to  be  the  production  and  maintenance  of 
such  a  forest  as  shall  best  fulfill  all  the  interests  of  the  owner.  One 
owner,  for  instance,  will  consider  his  forest  as  a  source  of  pure  enjoy- 
ment in  which  there  is  beauty,  the  type  of  beauty  that  only  nature 
can  offer.  From  the  esthetic  standpoint,  the  forests  of  evergreens  such 
as  pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  or  balsam,  with  occasional  clumps  of  white 
birch,  which  stand  against  the  rich  luxuriant  background  of  greenery, 
furnish  a  more  comely  setting  than  a  pure  {Continued  on  page  88) 
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A  double  forest  canopy  creates 
multiple  striking  effects.  This 
group  of  white  birches  is  even 
whiter  against  the  emerald  green 
of   the    shade-tolerant  hemlocks 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
MCTOR  DE  PALMA 
FROM  BLACK  STAR 


Spoils  ~t~t*oust 


A Sports  House  with  courts  for  badminton, 
fives,  and  squash  rackets,  recently  built 
and  interestingly  landscaped  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Starling  W.  Childs,  carries  through  the 
Groton-Yale  traditions  of  athletic  sportsmanship 
of  which  Mr.  Childs  and  his  sons  are  ardent  ex- 
ponents. The  origin  of  this  striking  building  of 
rustic  fieldstone  and  hand-hewn  construction  goes 
back  to  a  single  sports  room  built  onto  the  barn 
that  formerly  occupied  the  site. 

When  the  barn  burned  down,  the  newer  recrea- 
tional section  was  fortunately  saved  intact  by  its 
resistant  type  of  construction  and  the  prompt  use 
of  the  fire-fighting  facilities  installed.  With  the 
development  of  plans  for  building  anew  on  the 
old  foundations,  there  resulted  something  far  out 
of  the  ordinary  in  the  way  of  indoor  courts  for 
home  use.  Realizing  that  not  all  his  guests  would 


THE  HUT 

We  atliered  fielclst  one  construction  also 
distinguishes  the  architecture  o  f  Mrs.  ChildY 
private  cottage,  right,  with  its  characteristic 
Norwegian  chimney.  Within,  The  Hut  is 
tastefully  furnished  with  unusual  antique 
pieces,  although  the  kitchen  is  so  modern 
as  to  have  complete  electrical  equipment. 
On  the  opposite  page  are  views  of  the  nospi- 
tahle  living  room  and  a  snug  sleeping  alcove 

otogtapns  by 


participate  ,u  lively  in  tlx-  i;;nms,  Mr.  Childs  had  cnm- 
modiuua  naileries  ingeniously  designed  to  overlook  each  of 
I  he  courts,  spectators  reach  them  most  directly  hy  the 
broad  brit  k  staircase  seen  on  the  opposite  page.  That  part 
oi  the  adjoining  hroad  terrace  over  which  the  main  roof 
extends  is  used  for  the  -toring  of  logs  for  the  several  big 
fireplaces  located  in  various  parts  of  the  building. 

The  players  reach  the  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  dressing 
rooms  and  the  courts  through  the  door  on  the  garden  side 
of  the  S|*>rts  Mouse,  seen  in  the  picture  at  the  left.  The 
thoroughly  Continental  exterior  (Continued  on  page  86) 


Views  taken  from  "The  Antiquities  of  Athens"  by  Stuart  and  Revett,  17^2:  Above,  The  Acropolis, 
with  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  in  the  foreground,  and  women  dancing 


An  Ele  gant  Hobby  of  Gentlemen 

ANTOINETTE  PERRETT 


In  order  to  realize  the  epochal  character  of  their  architectural 
voyages  to  Greece,  we  must  understand  the  architectural  back- 
ground of  eighteenth  century  English  gentlemen.  It  was  the 
fashion  at  the  time  for  young  aristocrats  to  take  up  architecture  as 
an  elegant  accomplishment.  In  doing  so  they  were  primarily 
interested  in  good  taste  and  reserve  in  general  outlines,  in  elegance 
of  form,  in  the  refinements  of  architectural  proportions,  in  the  subtle 
relationships  of  details.  They  were  trained  in  the  classic  enthusiasms 
and  traditions  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  through  the  lucid  and 
orderly  volumes  of  Palladio  and,  in  all  ways,  regarded  architecture 
as  the  most  intellectual  and  logical  of  the  arts.  On  their  grand  tours 
they  invariably  went  to  Rome,  which  was  teeming  with  interest  in 
classical  excavations.  Here  they  became  infected  with  the  general 
enthusiasm  for  Greek  culture,  which  followed  the  discovery  of 
Herculaneum  in  1719  and  which  continued  with  the  growing 
knowledge  that  came  with  the  discovery  of  Pompeii  in  1749  and 
Paestum  in  1750,  not  to  mention  the  magnificent  Greek  ruins  in 
Sicily.  In  fact,  Sir  James  Gray,  who  became  the  envoy  extraordinary 
to  Naples  and  the  two  Sicilies  and  who  resided  there  for  many 
years,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discoveries  at  Herculaneum  and 
in  the  whole  progress  of  classical  research  and  excavation.  And  he 
not  only  received  the  young  Englishmen  who  were  on  tour  or  who 
were  studying  art  in  Rome  but  kept  in  sympathetic  touch  with 
them  after  they  returned  home. 

It  was  a  number  of  these  "grand  tour"  gentlemen  who  upon  their 
return  to  England,  formed  the  famous  Society  of  the  Dilettanti. 
There  were  forty-six  original  members,  all  young  men  of  rank  and 
fashion  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age.  At  first  it 
appeared  as  though  they  had  merely  formed  a  gay  and  brilliant 
dining  society,  even  a  boisterous,  roistering  one,  especially  as  the 


leading  spirit  at  the  start  was  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  whose 
escapades  were  known  not  only  in  England  but  in  every  capital  of 
the  Continent.  Yet  even  Sir  Francis  always  stood  for  a  genuine  love 
of  art  and  never  wavered  in  his  devotion  to  the  society's  best 
interests.  From  the  start,  the  young  men  sturdily  initiated  and  sup- 
ported archaeological  undertakings  in  Greece  and  the  Levant,  and 
published  the  results  in  the  magnificent  volumes  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  As  many  of  the  young  men  eventually  had  distinguished 
careers,  the  society  became  more  and  more  of  a  leading  power  in 
the  social  and  cultural  life  of  the  nation. 

Even  now  it  is  interesting  to  read  over  the  names  of  these  first 
members  and  the  careers  they  carved  out  for  themselves.  Mem- 
bers such  as  Simon  Harcourt,  later  Earl  Harcourt;  Richard  Gren- 
ville,  later  Earl  Temple;  Francis  Dashwood,  later  Lord  le  Despen- 
cer;  William  Ponsonby,  later  Earl  of  Bessborough;  all  these  became 
statesmen.  Charles  Earl  of  Middlesex,  later  the  Duke  of  Dorset; 
Lord  Robert  Montague,  later  the  Duke  of  Manchester;  Thomas 
Lord  Archer;  Sewallis  Shirley;  and  Daniel  Boone,  son  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Bombay  and  a  wealthy  member  of  the  East  India  Company, 
became  courtiers.  Andrew  Mitchell,  Sir  James  Bray,  who  afterward 
became  Lord  Hyde  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams,  became  diplomats.  Arthur  Smyth  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  and  Robert  Hay  became  Archbishop  of  York, 
while  William  Fauquier,  Robert  Dingley,  Robert  Bristow,  and 
Peter  Delme  became  merchant  princes.  And  it  must  be  understood 
that  at  this  time,  as  commercial  fortunes  increased,  the  merchants 
of  the  East  India,  Turkey,  South  Sea,  and  other  companies  became 
powers  in  the  State  and  began  to  encroach  more  and  more  upon 
the  social  privileges  of  the  old  feudal  and  territorial  aristocracy. 
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Ill  order  In  tlppret  late  the  \  .1 1  lit*  nl  these  .11tl1ilrtlu1.il  voyag  ■ 
ftt  mil  1  it  .ili.-f  1l1.1t  Athens  li.nl  been  pr.u  in  .illy  Inst  ^i^li I  of  during 
the  Mulillf  Nk-es  anil  lli.il  m>l  only  Greece  itself  lull  the  site  nl 
Greek  1 1\  1 1 1 /.1 1 ii mi  in  llir.itf,  in  Macedonia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
tin  lhr  Island*  of  the  Aegean  Sea  timlti  liiiki-.li  (luminalnm  li.nl 
Int. Mm  practiiull)  in  11  ir«sililt-  in  (lit-  West.  It  is  irur  thai  in  the 
fifteenth  centur*,  a  small  number  of  oh  jet' Is  had  hem  obtained  from 
Greece  h\  Poggio  Hraniolini  ami  that  Ciriaco  of  Aiuona  had  oh- 
M'i\i'tl  some  anlulttiui.il  nm.im.  and  copied  inscriptions  mi  the 
Greek  islands  lot  tin-  rest  there  was  only  a  very  meaner  im|>orta- 
lion  nl  antiquities,  usuall\  the  casual  spoils  of  war,  from  those 
fcOUnlrn  --  to  Veniie.  It  was  only  ahoul  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
CfiituiN  that  Greece  and  \sia  Minor  again  entered  "the  hori/on  of 
cultivatetl  people,"  as  Professor  A.  Miehaelis  of  the  University  of 
Strassburg  puts  it  in  his  fascinating  h'Mik,  "A  Century  of 
An  Ii ari'lonit  al  Discoveries."  The  initiative  belonged  to  an  English 
nohleman.  Thomas  Howard,  Karl  of  Arundel,  who  started  a  regular 
seatth  I'm  antit|ui!ies  ami  thus  laid  the  foundations  for  what  we 
now  tall  the  seienee  of  Creek  archa'ology.  This  he  did  as  early  as 
1625  by  appealing  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  the  English  Ambassador  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  who  was  able  to  net  permission  for  an  agent, 
IVttv,  to  visit  Pcigamum,  Samos,  Kphcsus,  Chios,  Smyrna,  and 
\tht-ns,  anil  to  colled  the  marbles  and  the  valuable  series  of  inscrip- 
tions i hit  starteti  the  famous  Arundel  collection.  In  1674 — and 
here  I  am  giving  Lionel  Cust's  line  summary  of  early  accomplish- 
ments  the  Marquis  Olier  de  Nointel,  the  French  Ambassador  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  passed  through  Athens  and  employed  Jacques 
Carrey,  a  pupil  of  LcHrun,  to  make  red  chalk  drawings  of  the 
sculpture  that  had  survived  and  which  was  even  then  in  a  very 
damaged  and  mutilated  state.  In  I f > 7 5  and  1(>7<>,  the  learned  anti- 
quar\  ft  1  \ons,  Jacob  Spon,  antl  Mr.  George  Wheler  (afterwards 
Sir)  traveletl  through  Greece  and  the  Levant,  with  Sir  George's 
account  in  English  appearing  in  1682.  Then  Sir  Edmund  Chishull 
of  Oxford,  a  chaplain  to  the  factory  of  the  English  Turkey  Company 
at  Smyrna,  led  an  expedition  into  Asia  Minor  and  Turkey,  and  the 
French  explorer,  Mon-ieur  I'rtton  tie  Tournefort,  the  botanist,  pub- 
lished an  account  in  English  in  1718.  All  these  published  accounts 
were  very  stimulating  to  the  young  gentlemen  at  home  in  England, 
all  trained  in  the  fundamentals  of  classical  architecture  and  about 
to  set  out  on  their  grand  tours.  And  soon  young  English  aristocrats 
extended  their  travels  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

TO  J  wiKs  Sri  art,  however,  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  first 
survey  of  the  architectural  antiquities  of  Greece  conducted  on 
scientific  principles.  James  Stuart  was  a  young  man  at  the  time 
Mudying  art  and  classical  languages  in  Rome.  It  was  on  a  walking 


t rip,  which  he  took  with  Gavin  Hamilton,  the  painter,  Hreltingham, 
the  arihitecl,  and  Nicholas  Revetl,  to  see  the  Greek  exiavalions 
there,  that  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  by  Hamilton.  Nicholas 
Revett  agreed  then  and  there  to  join  him,  and  eventually  Lord 
Charlemont  and  tin-  Earl  of  Malton,  afterwards  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham,  undertook  to  finance  them. 

Going  to  Athens,  however,  at  that  lime  was  not  as  simple  a 
matter  as  it  is  now.  When  Stuart  and  Revett  arrived  in  Venice, 
for  instance,  to  engage  passage  for  Athens,  they  found  that  there 
was  no  ship  for  some  months.  In  fact,  they  actually  had  lime  to 
t  russ  the  Adriatic  to  Pola  in  Istria  ami  examine  the  theater  and 
other  classic  remains  there  for  three  months  and  then  to  spend 
some  time  with  Sir  James  Gray,  upon  their  return  to  Venice,  before 
they  finally  boarded  one  of  the  Curran  ships  for  the  island  of  Xante. 

This  was  in  January,  175 1.  When  they  arrived  at  /.ante,  they 
changed  to  one  of  the  island  boats  and  made  their  way  through  the 
Gulfs  of  I'atras  and  Lepanto,  touching  at  Chiarenza,  I'atras, 
Pentagiosi,  antl  Vostizza  until  they  finally  arrived  at  Corinth  on 
March  Nth.  Here  they  measured  an  ancient  temple  and  painted 
some  views  until  they  heard  that  a  vessel  of  Egina  was  in  the  Port 
of  Cenchrea  ready  to  sail  for  I'orto  Lione,  the  ancient  Piraeus.  This 
made  them  drop  their  work  at  Corinth  and  hasten  at  ross  the  isthmus 
to  Cenchrea,  from  which  they  set  sail  on  the  sixteenth  of  March. 
That  day  they  landed  and  dined  at  Margara,  again  landed  to  sleep 
at  Salamis,  and  on  the  night  of  the  next  day  anchored  at  the  Piraeus. 

Till',  whole  voyage  is  as  simply  told  as  this,  but  as  I  read  it  in  the 
original  etlition,  which  was  published  by  the  Society  of  the 
Dilettanti  in  17o0,  the  very  magnificence  of  the  volume,  the  very 
quality  of  the  paper,  the  very  nobility  of  the  type,  not  to  mention 
the  atmosphere  of  the  library  oj  rare  books  in  which  I  found  it,  gave 
its  very  simplicity  the  sweep  of  epoch-making  lines.  For  with  their 
anchoring  in  the  Piraeus,  the  magic  and  wonder  of  architectural 
Greece  was  again  opened  to  the  western  world. 

As  the  editor  of  a  small  1893  edition  of  the  "Antiquities  of 
Athens"  puts  it,  there  are  plates  in  the  work  exhibiting  the  Greek 
orders  in  the  majestic  simplicity  of  their  earlier  design,  the  pure 
and  pervading  beauty  which  distinguished  their  progress  and 
maturity,  and  the  richness  which  marked  even  their  degradation  by 
the  Roman  School.  There  are  examples  of  the  Doric  order,  from 
the  heavy  masses  of  the  Temple  of  Corinth  to  the  perfect  propor- 
tions of  the  Parthenon;  of  the  Ionic,  from  the  simple  and  admirable 
forms  of  the  Temple  of  the  Ilissus  to  the  exquisite  enrichments  of 
the  Erechtheum;  of  the  Corinthian,  from  the  graceful  luxuriance  of 
the  Monument  of  Lysicrates  to  the  great  deal  denser  and  far  more 
commonplace  foliage  of  the  Incantada.  (Continued  on  page  70) 


Victor  de  Palma  from  Black  Star 


CHALLENGER. 

Thomas  Octave  Murdoch  Sopwith  brought  his  graceful  "Endeavour  II"  to  chal- 
lengc  for  the  sixteenth  time  America's  possession  of  the  America's  Cup.  The  results 
are  now  history,  hut  at  the  time  these  pictures  were  taken  "Endeavour  II"  had  not 
yet  met  the  "Ranger."    At  the  right.  Shipper  Sopwith  casts  a  weather  eye  aloft 


1 


f.cfti  Ahoard     I 'iidcav- 

  If  Mr.  Sop  wi  In 

turn*  Ilia  Kac  k  to  llic 
camera  during  tlic  run 
down  wind  in  keep  nn 
eye  on  die  ventilated 

parachute  spinnaker 


Right:  I  lp  mainaaill 

A  IK  I  lllOIISUIIlUof  KC|IIIII'C 

feet  ..I  canvas  go  aloft 
to  catc  h  inc  Krcc/c  as  a 
BtflUMI  of  tin'  I  ii'  1.  li 
crew  watches  from  hc- 
nralli  tlie  lieavy  Luom 


Left:    I  lie   CM   of  the 
HnJcavour  II"  gets 
ready   to    liend   on  the 
in  a  i  1 1    i  i  1.   Tl  us  view 

.shows  tlie  flat  top  of  tl  le 
cigar-shaped  so-called 
"I'ark  Avenue  '  DOODO 


Right:  '  IZndcavour  I,  ' 
unsuccessful  challenger 
in  1934,  seen  from  tlie 
Ice  rail  of  tlie  new  chal- 
lenger as  she  goes  to 
w  indward  past  Air.  Sop- 
with's    new      Philantc  ' 


Left:  Air.  and  Airs.  Sop- 
with  watch  from  the 
cockpit  as  the  crew  gets 
the  challenger  in  trim 
for  a  trial  run.  Airs.  Sop- 
with  is  her  hushand's 
faithful     time  keeper 


Right:  "Endeavour  II  ' 
Kuril's  her  lee  rail  on  the 
port  tack  as  the  camera 
looks  forward  along  the 
click  of  Tom  Sopwith's 
unsuccessful  challenger 
for   the    "Old  Alug" 


'•■'in    lii  Indies    I  \r  bundled  \ih,  they  hive  lured  nun 

|  ol  the  Western  world  I'm tugm-M*,  Spanish,  Faiglish,  ami  Dutch 
in  olden  times,  and  now,  Amriii  ,u»  liu  rcdihly  rich  arc  these  little 
island*  strung  out  1 1 k »  a  »  ham  ol  emeralds  mtiM  tin  equatorial 
Wtttrri  ot  Asia;  rich  in  growing  things,  in  people,  in  sun,  and  in 
ram  and  Java,  at  lea  •',  i  •  al  ">  in  li  in  i  ulture,  in  nie.il  momimenl  i 
ot  an  am  lent  » iv  ih/ation,  in  i  tigged  mountains  whose  hold  peaks 
have  hern  thrust  into  the  sky  l>y  the  restless  forees  ol  Nature. 

I'o  visit  these  island,  in  the  usual  manner  is  thrilling  enough, 
but  to  srr  them  as  I  did.  Iiom  the  air,  is  an  experience  so  rare,  so 
breathlessly  inconceivable  that  it  is  like  some  fantastic  tale  from 
the  \rahiau  Nights'  "  I  llew  from  Singapore  in  the  Straits  Scltle- 
menls  southward  across  the  equator  over  Sumatra  with  its  savages, 
its  swamps,  and  its  wealth  for  which  white  men  slave  under  a 
blaxing  sun,  across  tunpioiseduied  waters,  shark-infested  Iml  bcau- 
tiful  as  only  tropical  waters  ean  he,  dotted  with  isles  as  enchanting 
as  only  South  Sea  isles  ean  lie.  then  over  Java,  land  of  tire,  of 
little  blown  people  in  bright  sarongs,  of  magnificent  temples  dug 
Iiom  the  jungle;  and  on  to  llali  Hali,  the  unbelievable,  the  island 
of  heaven  on  earth,  with  its  rice-terraces  gleaming  in  the  moonlight, 
its  maidens  of  divine  form,  its  old  gods,  and  new  temples. 

The  dawn  came  up  like  thunder  out  of  the  China  Sea.  I  pulled 
my  thin  coat  closer,  shivering  a  little;  it  was  surprisingly  chill  here 
at  Singa|Hire  although  it  is  scarcely  two  degrees  from  the  equator. 
The  pilot  came  through  the  plane,  smiling  pleasantly,  and  went 
forward  to  shut  himsell  with  the  co-pilot  and  "Sparks"  in  the  cock- 
pit; the  engines  roared  deafeninglv  and  the  ground  began  to  slide  by 
faster  and  taster  We  rose  slowly,  iiirved  back  over  Singapore  and 
its  harbor — to  us  a  turquoise  bowl  with  toys  for  ships — and  then 
thundered  out  across  the  sea.  We  gained  altitude  steadily,  because 
we  had  several  hundred  miles  ol  open  water  to  (  r0S9  with  our  twelve- 
passenger  metal  land  plane  Feeling  perfect  confidence  in  our  calm 
Dutch  pilots.  I  relaxed  and  devoted  my  full  attention  »n  absorbing 
every  detail  of  this  strange  experience. 

Below  us  was  bright  blue  water,  island-flecked,  with  scarcely  any 
sign  of  life;  but  occasionally  a  native  boat  or  prau,  manned  by 
brown-skinned  sailors,  passed  along  Steamers  were  non-existent,  for 
the  air  route  did  not  follow  the  regular  ship-lane;  a  chain  of  islands 
lay  between  us  and  friendly  ships,  and  1  was  secretly  glad  that  we 
were  equipped  with  wireless 

Almost  before  I  could  believe  it,  we  dropped  through  the  cloud 
hank,  and  there,  mysterious  and  dark,  lay  Sumatra.  I  saw  im- 
penetrable jungles  stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  each  direction, 
interrupted  only  by  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  streams  which  wound 
snake-like  to  the  ocean.  Presently  we  changed  our  course  to  south- 
by-east  and  zoomed  out  over  the  Java  Sea:  at  first  seeing  only  water, 
with  now  and  then  a  lonely  prau,  infinitesimal  on  the  breast  of  the 
ocean,  like  a  gnat  on  a  giant  mirror.  Then  we  flew  above  the 
Thousand  Islands,  dozens  of  them  of  all  sizes  from  small  dots  to 
real  islands  of  several  hundred  acres;  all  of  them  green;  all  sur- 
rounded by  a  strip  of  yellow  sand;  and  beyond  the  shoreline  the  reefs 
which,  from  our  height,  were  the  greenish  hue  of  corroded  copper. 

While  we  were  still  admiring  the  beauties  of  the  Thousand  Islands 
we  saw  ahead  a  faint  coastline.  Our  speed  devoured  the  intervening 
distance  and  soon  we  approached  land.  Java!  I  murmured,  and 
looked  down  to  catch  my  first  glimpse  of  this  isle  of  dreams-come- 
true.  I  saw  numerous  canals  wandering  through  the  countryside, 
irrigating  the  fields  or  used  as  means  of  transportation  for  pictur- 
esque boatmen;  and  then  I  peered  down  into  the  city  of  Batavia, 


and  saw  still  mote  lanals.  I  was  a  . loin  lied,  foi  bete  w;r  a  whole 
network  ol  them  Mowing  through  the  populous  city;  and  we  lould 
even  distinguish  the  human  figures  lining  the  banks  and  in  the 
water,  latter,  when  I  saw  something  of  the  life  as  the  natives  lived 
it  on  these  urban  waterways,  I  was  glad  that  my  introdui  tion  to 
this  scene  had  been  a  bird's  eye  view! 

We  skimmed  on  past  the  red  roofs  of  Batavia  unlil  we  rea<  lied 
the  airdrome  where  we  landed  promptly  al  twelve.  I  had  breakfast 
in  a  hotel  on  Brilish  soil  up  above  the  equator;  I  was  in  lime  foi 

I       h  in  Java,  a  quaint  story-book  island  tucked  away  between  the 

Indian  Ocean  and  the  China  Sea.  Was  this  the  slow-moving  Orient, 
the  never-changing  Fasti* 

I  did  not  disembark  at  Batavia,  but  went  on  to  Bandung,  a  resort 
city  in  the  mountains;  and  I  shall  always  thank  the  kindly  Provid- 
ence which  impelled  me  to  do  so,  for  it  was  in  Bandung  that  I 
chanced  upon  the  kind  of  experience  for  whi(  h  every  adventurer 
secretly  yearns,  and  of  which  the  usual  tourist  does  not  dream.  By 
a  fortuitous  circumstance  I  met  a  Mr.  de  Vries  (that  being  the 
Dutch  equivalent  of  Smith),  and  mentioned  my  interest  in  the 
voli  amies  of  Java. 

"I  hadn't  known  there  were  any,"  I  confessed.  "Oh  of  course, 
everyone  has  heard  of  Krakatoa;  but  few  Americans,  at  least,  are 
aware  that  Java  is  a  mountainous  country  and  has  active  volcanoes." 
He  nodded  without  saying  anything  and  I  continued,  "I  wish  I  had 
the  time  to  see  more  of  them,  but  I'm  on  my  way  back  to  Batavia 
by  the  last  plane;  and  tomorrow  I  fly  to  Bali.  I  hope  I'm  not  boring 
you,"  I  broke  off.  "Perhaps  you  aren't  interested  in  volcanoes." 

He  smiled.  "On  the  contrary,  Javanese  volcanoes  occupy  my  mind 
always — you  see,  I  belong  to  the  Netherlands  Indies  Volcanological 
Service."  He  paused  to  allow  time  for  a  silly  grin  to  spread  over  my 
face,  then  he  continued,  "If  you  like,  perhaps  I  could  make  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  see  some  of  our  volcanoes  at  firsthand." 

'  But  there  is  only  one  plane  a  week  to  Bali  and  it  leaves  Batavia 
tomorrow,"  I  answered  regretfully.  "I  already  have  my  ticket,  and 
just  enough  time  for  a  three-day  visit;  I  must  be  in  Surabaya  to 
catch  the  plane  to  Singapore  next  Tuesday." 

He  thought  a  minute.  "You  were  to  fly  to  Bali,  stay  until  Sunday 
night,  then  return  by  boat  to  Surabaya?"  he  queried. 

I  nodded.  "Of  course  I  could  take  the  Friday  night  boat  over 
to  Bali,  but  I  very  much  want  to  fly  one  way,  and  as  I  have  only  a 
week  to  be  gone  from  Singapore — 

"Stay  here  in  Bandung  tonight,"  said  Mr.  de  Vries,  "and  tomor- 
row I  shall  take  you  with  me  on  an  aerial  tour  of  inspection  across 
the  mountains.  I  shall  get  you  to  Surabaya  in  time  to  pick  up  the 
Bali  plane,  for  we  shall  use  a  Douglas  and  it  is  faster  than  the 
Fokkers  in  service  between  Batavia  and  Bali." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  jumped  at  the  chance;  and  so  be- 
fore dawn  the  next  morning  I  met  Mr.  de  Vries  at  the  airport.  It 
was  dark,  as  are  dawns  in  the  tropics,  and  daylight  came  without 
warning;  indeed  it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  rose  at  the  same  time  as  we, 
and  almost  as  quickly. 

The  scenery  was  different  from  that  which  I  had  noticed  between 
Batavia  and  Bandung  the  day  previous;  it  had  been  a  broad  alluvial 
plain,  every  square  foot  of  which  was  being  made  to  produce  some- 
thing. Now  we  were  among  mountains  whose  peaks  thrust  them- 
selves up  on  every  side,  and,  too,  the  country  between  was  very 
rough;  the  air  too,  was  bumpy,  causing  our  heavy  plane  to  bounce 
quite  a  little  as  we  sped  along,  seeming  to  fairly  devour  space. 

Mr.  de  Vries  looked  inquiringly  at  me.  ( Continued  on  page  82 ) 


Tjcrimni,  the  Fujiyama  of  Java,  overlooks  the  Java  Sea.     In  the  foreground  is  the  coastal  plain  with  its  vast  irrigation  system 
Ka»»<'«r>>  •■><"'■  <<  "/  K.\  I.LM..  H,mu  m 


When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rubicam 
began  to  search  for  a  country 
home  they  were  drawn  almost 
inevitably  to  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Rubi- 
cam's  family  were  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
his  ancestors  having  settled  in  German- 
town  in  1725,  and  it  was  toward  that 
district  that  he  naturally  turned  in 
his  quest  for  farm  property.  Bucks 
County  was  ideal  for  two  reasons:  first, 
it  was  convenient  to  New  York  and 
Mr.  Rubicam's  office;  secondly,  Bucks 
County  is  one  of  the  five  most  fertile 
counties  in  America,  and  Mr.  Rubicam 
wanted  an  active  farm,  not  just  a  coun- 
try place.  The  present  property  was 
purchased  after  looking  at  some  sixty 
farms  in  the  district.  Rolling  Ridge 
Farms  stand  on  the  highest  point  in  the 
county,  set  in  the  middle  of  the  fertile, 
rolling  Pennsylvania  countryside  with  a 
wide  view  of  the  surrounding  valley. 
The  original  farmhouse  on  the  property, 
built  around  1800,  was  remodeled  and 
enlarged,  but  the  architect  carefully 
preserved  the  spirit  of  the  original  house, 
using  the  same  beautiful  variegated 
Pennsylvania  stone  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Landscaping  the  rolling  country 
required  many  retaining  walls,  a  feature 
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thai  is  responsible  for  nun  li  of  the 
ill. n  in  of  I  lie  grounds,  and  the  hill 
shir  type  of  ffirtii  construction,  with 
its  varying  levels,  adds  greatly  Iri  the 
allrai  livenc  of  1 1  if  farm  Kr,,l«|  *  ' '"' 
farm  buildings  themselves  arc  <  on 
structed  in  an  unusual  manner,  in  I  ha  I 
they  arc  half  frame  and  half  stone. 
There  is  a  practical  reason  for  this, 
however,  since  the  north  and  west 
walls  of  stone  fac  e  the  cold  prevailing 
winds,  thus  shut  I  in^  them  off. 

The  house  itself  has  been  designer] 
so  that  the  side  facing  the  farm  group 
has  been  kept  plain  to  he  in  keeping 
with  the  farm  buildings  and  the  simple 
setting.  The  swimming  pool,  gardens, 
and  general  outdoor  living  space  are 
on  the  opposite  side,  but  even  here 
there  has  been  no  attempt  at  for- 
mality. The  gardens  are  simple  and 
natural,  and  the  concrete  pool  has 
loose  flagstones  set  around  the  edge, 
the  whole  setting  being  one  of  com- 
fortable, hospitable,  informal  living. 

The  special  activity  of  the  farm  is 
the  raising  and  breeding  of  Aberdeen 
Angus  cattle.  Mr.  Rubicam  has  been 
carefully  building  up  a  herd  and  now 
has  some  forty  head,  about  half  of 
what  he  hopes  to  have  eventually.  A 
few  milk  cows  are  kept  on  the  place, 
but  only  enough  to  furnish  milk  for 
the  family  and  farmers.  The  raising 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Below:  The  north  elevation  and  terrace. 
I  his  side  of  the  house  looks  onto  the 
heautifiil  expanse  of  pool  and  gardens 
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Three  of  the  horses  look  over  the  paddock  gate.  In  the  hack- 
ground  is  a  glimpse  of  the  far-reaching  view  of  the  estate 
at  is  to  he  had  from  the  heights  of  Rolling  Ridge  Farms 


The  concrete  swimmingpool, 
ahove,  is  rimmed  hy  an  in- 
formal horder  of  flagstones 


Ahove:  Looking  from  the 
corner  of  the  south  side  of  the 
main  house,  the  stone  steps 
lead  up  over  the  terraced  re- 
taining walls  to  the  manager's 
cottage    in    the  hackground 


Right:  The  farm  manager's 
new  cottage,  seen  at  right, 
is  built  of  claphoard  along 
Pennsylvania    Dutch  lines 


of  Berkshire  hogs  and  New  Hampshire 
Reds  are  further  farm  activities.  The 
stable  now  contains  four  horses,  two 
saddle  horses  and  two  hunters,  for  both 
Mr.  Rubicam's  daughters  are  hunting 
enthusiasts.  A  two-horse  trailer  van  saves 
hacking  the  fifteen  miles  to  Ambler, 
where  Mr.  VV.  Newbold  Ely  has  his  hunt 
kennels.  Rolling  Ridge  Farms,  with  the 
recently  acquired  Lower  Farm,  now 
consist  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres. 
Some  twenty  acres  are  given  over  to  the 
house  and  grounds  and  ninety  acres  to 
pasturage,  leaving  one  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  of  cultivated  land,  rich, 
fertile  soil,  practically  all  arable.  It  is 
a  country  estate  that  typifies  the  best 
in  American  country  life- — not  merely 
a  show  place  but  a  real  country  home 
and  a  practical  working  farm  as  well. 


Action  ana  repose  at  Rolling  Ridge  Farms 


FIRST.  SECOND.  AND 
THIRD  FLOOR  PLANS 


From  left  to  right:  Trie  right  and  wrong  way  to  cross  a  fence 
There  are  hetter  views  than  looking  into  the  muzzle  of  a  gun 


How  to  avoid  being  branded 
a  "Mead  ow-Hopper" 


THERE  are  no  rules  of  etiquette  in  society  as  stringent,  nor 
as  exacting,  as  that  which  is  expected  when  guns  are  in  the 
field.  This  unwritten  ethical  code  originated  from  a  safety 
basis,  and  woe  to  him  who  momentarily  forgets. 

Unfortunately  for  the  novice,  there  is  no  book,  of  which  I  know, 
that  he  can  read  and  thus  learn  at  least  the  preliminary  steps  in 
field  etiquette.  He  can,  of  course,  go  to  some  old-timer  and  ask 
for  a  few  pointers.  But  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  old-timer 
could  outline  all  the  necessary  requirements.  They  are  so  ingrained 
in  his  nature  that  he  would  have  difficulty  in  explaining  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  code  and  would  be  more  inclined  to  growl,  "Use  com- 
mon sense,  that's  all."  This  quality  constitutes  a  great  part  of  it,  I 
admit,  but  this  element  of  common  sense  is  in  reality  a  rare  quality, 
unfortunately  not  possessed  by  everyone,  and  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 


arnce  ill  ih.II)>  1 1 1* 1 1 \  itlti.it.  M.iiin  niuitcsies  in  tin*  held,  however, 
have  I  *  1 1 1  litlli*  to  do  with  tomiuon  MDM,  yet  if  I  tit-y  arc  neglected  the 
rmbrytmit  ft'vortMiuu  will  In-  biandcd  a.  .1  ' mh-.h !•  >v\  hoppei  1  anil 
will  In-  t ast  loith  lulu  oiitci  il  ii  km-  . 

I  do  not  wish  to  iiiMiiu.ilc  tti.il  |MiiHiucn  arc,  .1,  a  body,  cold 
or  unsympathetic,  hut  I h«*>  do  expect  .mil  require  (rum  a  newcomer, 
ihr  knowledge  and  piatlticol  thai  somewhat  in  hut  nevertheleM 
wi  II  denned  code  known  .1,  mid  etiquette  I  he  lii  -i  requirements  are 
|H"tlu|i".  the  know  ledge  of  your  Kim  and  how  to  use  it  I  his  dues  not 
mean  the  nunnci  and  method  i>l  shooting  it  1  nit  rather  how  to  carry 
it  ami  what  to  do  with  it  umlei  varying  conditions.  This  is  largely  a 
question  of  common  sense,  yet  through  carelessness  or  the  omission 
ol  certain  rules,  there  have  I  urn  hundreds  of  casualties  which 
might  have  heen  e.isil\  avoided. 

The  most  important  thing  to  remember,  and  it  seems  difficult  to 
(Offtt,  is  never  to  point.  Intentionally  or  unintentionally,  a  gun 
.it  \oiir  fellow  man,  whether  it  is  loaded  or  not.  Too  often,  when 
following  some  friend  through  tliiik  cover,  have  I  suddenly  found 
mysdl  looking  down  the  dark  barrels  of  a  gun  tarried  on  my 
com|union  s  shoulder.  Mi-  was  suhlimely  unconscious  of  my  peril 
and  there  was  a  good  chance  of  my  sharing  his  mental  attitude, 
if  a  twin  had  accidentally  strut  k  against  the  triggers.  The  gun  in 
this  case  should  either  he  carried  in  the  hollow  of  the  arm  or  in 
the  hand,  the  muzzle  pointing  at  the  ground.  Make  this  a  hard 
ami  fast  rule,  and  it  will  naturally  become  .1  habit. 

A  feme  bats  your  course.  Don't,  if  you  value  your  reputation 
in  the  community,  squeeze  yourself  between  the  wire  or  bars  and 
pull  the  gun  aftei  you,  muzzle  pointing  at  your  chest.  It  seems 
ridiculous  even  to  dwell  upon  such  a  condition,  and  yet  I  person- 
ally, upon  different  occasions,  have  helped  load  into  trucks  what 
was  left  of  two  gentlemen  when  they  had  failed  to  realize  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  procedure. 

There  is  but  one  rule  governing  this:  break  your  gun  when 
crossing  a  fence.  The  same  governs  the  leaping  of  a  ditch  or  the 
crossing  of  a  stream  on  mossy  stones,  where  a  slip  might  mean  a 
discharged  gun,  and  perhaps  a  fatality.  If  wearied  by  carrying  your 
gun  in  accepted  positions,  don't  vary  it  by  carrying  it  over  your 
shoulder  with  the  butt  protruding  beyond  your  back  and  your  hand 
grasping  the  muzzle.  Nor  is  it  considered  de  rigueur  to  stand,  when 
chatting  with  I  friend,  with  your  gun  butt  grounded  and  your 
forearm  or  hands  laid  indolently  across  the  end  of  the  barrels. 
There  is  a  man  at  state  fairs  who  makes  shadow  pictures  with  his 
feet  because  he  once  conversed  in  that  attitude. 

In  returning  to  wagon  or  motor,  unload  your  gun  when  you 
leave  the  cover  and  before  putting  it  in  the  car,  break  it  again  to 
make  sure.  This  is  a  habit  easily  formed.  Don't  do  that,  however, 
of  which  an  English  sportsman  was  guilty.  When  doing  a  bit  of 
grousing  over  here,  he  unloaded  his  gun  at  the  cover  and  broke 
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it  again  at  the  tar.  Seeing  thai  it  was  unloaded  he  absently  slipped 
in  a  touple  ol  shells  and  blew  off  the  end  ol  the  gasoline  lank 

When  shooting  in  thick  cover,  be  sine  of  the  exa«  I  location  of 
your  companions.  This  can  be  established  by  a  erii  ol  win. tie,  il 
you  do  not  wish  to  call.  It  is  annoying  to  be  presented  with  a  good 
shot  and  have  your  aim  distrailed  by  the  fear  that  you  may  per 
forate  your  companions,  before  you  press  your  trigger,  be  sure  at 
what  you  are  shooting.  It  was  many  years  ago  that  I  transgressed 
in  this  respect,  but  the  memory  of  it  still  lingers.  I  was  but  a  boy 
then  and  proud  of  my  new  double-barrel  shotgun.  I  had  flushed 
a  grouse  and,  marking  the  direction  of  its  llight,  moved  in  cautious 
pursuit.  I  came  to  a  woodroad  and,  far  down  its  winding  length, 
I  saw  a  rock.  Above  this  boulder  was  an  indeterminate  shape  that 
moved  slightly.  It  was  gray  and  could  be  nothing  else  but  my 
partridge.  It  was  a  long  shot  and  I  had  but  V/2  shot.  Still  I 
plated  reliance  in  my  choke  barrel  and,  taking  careful  aim,  I 
touched  her  off.  The  report  of  the  gun  had  scarcely  died  away  before 
there  came  an  echoing  roar  and  a  man  danced  from  behind  the 
shelter  of  the  rock,  holding  on  to  the  seat  of  his  pants  as  he  exe- 
cuted a  mad  dance  on  that  lonely  road.  I  discovered  later  as  I 
did  not  linger  to  ascertain  then,  that  he  was  an  Irishman  retained 
by  a  lumber  company  to  repair  the  corduroy  on  their  lumber  trails 
and  he  was  stooping  over  attending  to  this  duty  when  I  happened 
to  observe  a  small  amount  of  his  rear  protruding  above  the  rock 
and  mistook  it  for  the  grouse,  with  the  unfortunate  result  just 
related  and  which,  obviously,  I  shall  never  forget. 

This  uncertainty  as  to  your  target  is  but  a  question  of  common 
sense,  you  would  say.  Certainly,  and  yet  where  was  that  valuable 
asset  when  but  a  few  years  ago  four  men  were  walking  abreast  on 
a  road  in  New  Jersey,  and  a  rabbit  hunter,  thinking  of  course 
that  the  four  men  were  a  rabbit,  shot  them  at  a  distance  of  fifteen 
yards?  He  killed  two  and  placed  the  survivors  in  the  hospital.  Re- 
markable? Yes,  very  remarkable,  but  nevertheless  true. 

No  such  sympathy  can  be  granted  the  hunter  in  the  same  state, 
who  strapped  a  pair  of  deer  horns  on  his  head  and  went  skulking 
through  the  brush  in  an  effort  to  fool  the  deer.  He  failed  to  deceive 
these  shy  creatures  of  the  forest  but  he  did  succeed  in  misrepresent- 
ing himself  to  another  hunter,  who  promptly  plastered  him  with 
a  load  of  buckshot.  Odd  to  relate,  the  untimely  use  of  a  white 
handkerchief  in  the  woods  has  lessened  our  census  considerably. 
The  flash  of  white  seen  by  another  hunter  has  drawn  his  fire  with 
disastrous  results.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  (Continued  on  page  75) 
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Judges  and  a  few  of  the  entries  at  the  Monmouth  County  Horse  Show 


MONTH  IN  THE  FIELD 


It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that  polo 
was  very  much  in  the  public  eye,  but  it 
"  wasn't  until  the  finals  of  the  Meadow 
Brook  Cup  Tournament  when  Old  Westbury 
defeated  the  Fox  Hunters  that  we  fully  realized 
how  popular  it  has  become  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  was  a  sort  of  shock  to  find  that 
conservative  old  Meadow  Brook  has  followed 
the  lead  of  Bostwick  Field  and  some  of  the 
others  that  have  opened  their  portals  to  the 
public,  and  that  seats  in  the  grandstand  of 
International  Field  were  available  for  fifty 
cents  on  the  sun-in-your-eyes  side  and  a  dol- 
lar on  the  shady  side.  There  was  even  a  loud- 
speaker with  sound  effects  furnished  by  our 
distinguished  contemporary  Mr.  Arthur  Little 
of  "Spur"  (advt.).  We  were  delighted  at  all 
this,  however,  and  wish  it  had  happened 
before,  for  it  is  putting  polo  where  it  belongs 
on  the  list  of  sports.  There  is  no  danger  of 
commercialism.  The  expense  attached  to  high- 
goal  polo  excludes  any  possibility  of  that,  and 
assures  that  it  will  always  be  the  purest  of 
amateur  propositions.  The  fact  that  it  is  be- 
yond the  means  of  the  average  man  doesn't 
affect  its  attraction  from  the  spectators'  stand- 
point in  the  least,  for  it  can  be  enjoyed  as 
a  magnificent  spectacle  even  by  those  who 
don't  know  anything  about  the  rules  or  plays. 
Moreover,  a  lot  of  enthusiasts  have  found 
that  they  can  play  in  a  small  way  without 
prohibitive  expense,  which  accounts  for  the 
many  low-goal  teams  and  leagues  that  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country — most 
people  wouldn't  have  thought  this  possible  a 
few  years  ago.  Of  course  the  ponies  used  by 
these  teams  aren't  the  cream  of  the  Argen- 
tine crop,  nor  are  the  fields  of  the  same  vel- 
vety smoothness  as  those  at  Meadow  Brook. 


Nevertheless  they  are  having  a  lot  of  fun  and 
at  the  same  time  widening  the  field  of  possible 
candidates  for  high-goal  teams,  which  has 
always  been  limited  to  the  very  wealthy.  Any 


At  the  Rye  Country  Cluh  Show 


man  who  is  really  good  can  get  himself 
"staked"  to  ponies  for  an  important  match 
or  tournament  by  an  interested  polo  enthusiast. 

Polo,  we  always  thought,  would  be  one  of 
the  last  strongholds  of  the  male,  no  matter 
how  adept  women  became  at  other  sports. 
Or,  at  least,  this  is  what  we  thought  until  we 
heard  so  much  about  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern women's  teams  that  have  been  playing 
this  summer.  This  worried  us  quite  a  lot,  for 
the  girls  have  been  making  men  take  a  back 
seat  in  so  many  things  lately  that  we  felt 
that  here  was  something  that  should  be  dis- 
couraged before  the  very  foundations  of  man- 
hood were  undermined.  So,  as  soon  as  we 
could,  we  went  to  see  them  play — it  was  down 
on  the  Bethpage  field  on  Long  Island — 
secretly  hoping  it  would  be  pretty  bad.  The 
fact  that  we  had  learned  in  the  meantime 
that  polo  was  originally  started  by  women  in 
ancient  times  and  adopted  by  men  because  it 
was  a  convenient  means  of  killing  off  credi- 
tors and  other  enemies,  didn't  in  the  least 
alter  our  conviction  that  they  were  infringing 
on  male  rights.  However,  before  the  game 
was  half  way  through  we  were  forced  to 
admit,  though  grudgingly,  that  they  were 
pretty  good,  at  least  so  far  as  their  horseman- 
ship was  concerned,  for  there  was  plenty  of 
hard  riding  off  and  hell-for-leather  races 
down  the  field.  The  girls  didn't  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  anything,  and  it  was  really  quite 
exciting  until  they  hit  or  hit  at  the  ball,  and 
then  nothing  happened  unless  it  was  Marjorie 
LeBoutillier  who  happened  to  be  making  the 
shot,  which  made  it  a  different  story.  She  can 
drive  a  ball  as  far  as  most  low-goal  men 
players  and  probably  with  more  accuracy.  It 
was  the  extraordinary  power  of  her  drives 
that  won  the  game  for  the  Eastern  team  (so 
far  as  we  know  they  won  all  the  games),  for 
otherwise  they  were  about  even.  If  more 
women  can  develop  this  hitting  power — and 
there  should  be  more  of  them  playing  the 
game  now  that  the  East-West  girls  have 
shown  the  way — these  games  should  prove 
quite  entertaining,  not  as  a  novelty  but  as 
real  polo  contests.  {Continued  on  page  85) 


Fairfield  County  atmosphere.    At  left:  Miss  Rood  and  Mr.  Donaldson  talk  it  over 
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COUNT  H  Y  LIFT 


ANNOUNCING   A    NI«W   VI.RNAY   COUJ' C  I  ION 


A  [  R.  V  E  R  N  A  Y 
iV1  ANNOUNCES 
his  Autumn  Exhibi- 
tion with  a  distin- 
guished collection  of 
Furniture,  Porcelains, 
Silver,  Etc.,  which  he 
collected  during  the 
summer  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent. 

In  the  October  issue  an 
important  Queen  Anne 
Walnut  Pedestal  desk 
will     be  illustrated. 


An  important  pair  of  Adam  wood  and  gilt  upright  Mirrors  in  delicately  can'cd 
ofienxeork  frames  of  distinctive  beauty  and  refinement  with  interesting  arched 
surmounts.   These  arc  in  the  original  condition  with  no  rcgilding.  1780-1785. 
Height  5'  6",  Width  2'  10". 


Vernay 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  SILVER.  PORCELAIN.  POTTERY  AND  GLASSWARE 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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At  left:  A  brilliantly  colored  blue-green 
centerpiece  surmounted  by  coral  and  wbite 
fish  from  Carol  Stupel;a  polka  dotted  rooster 
which  is  decorative  lor  mantel  or  bar. 
Gerard.  For  tbe  sportsman  a  gamebird 
box  in  realistic  colors  from  Tbe  VC^estport 
Antique  Sliop.  Slicll  vase  topped  by  an 
eagle  ridinv;   on   a   globe.     Elinor  Alerrell 
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Tbe  moti  f  of  L  eron  s  linen  set 
— tbe  bunt,  a  masterpiece  of 
color  and  action,  will  go 
straight  to  tbe  beart  of  every 
sportsman.  St.  James's  Gal- 
leries has.  tbis  military  tray 
snowing  Napoleon  in  battle 
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an  f n c  and  Frost-Gorb 
Black,  Starr  and  rr 

Below:  linen  set  —  a  runne 
twelve  napkins,  and  matchir 
placemats — decorated  wit 
fisb  and  sea-sbells.  Lert 
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F.  M.  DEMAREST 
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Completing  tbe  sportsman's 
table  is  tbe  set  of  crystal  plates 
witb  a  design  of  various  game 
birds  in  tbeir  natural  babitat. 
Tbe  highball,  cocktail,  and 
old-fasbioned  glasses  com  plcte 
the  picture.  W.  &  J.  SI  oane. 
Also  f  rom  Sloane  is  a  lantern 
of  cloudy  crystal.  Decorative 
figures.     Rena  Rosentbal 


For  tbe  bar,  Katzenbach  l 
"Joyeux  Alarins"  and  Rich-' 
ard  E.Tbib  aut's  "Tattoo,  tin 
latter  witb  authentic  designs 
from  tbe  tattoo  artist's  craft. 
W\  &  J.  Sloane  bas  the  blue 
linen  set  witb  sailboat  design, 
a  gay  bar  apron,  attractive 
crystal  plates,  and  towels  color- 
fully patterned  in  bunt  design 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
ADDITION  TO 
HUMAN  COMFORT 
BY  M-H  ENGINEERS 


HCRRTHERm 


THE  ACCELERATOR 

at  tip  of  lower  finger,  work- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  two 
contacts  shown  above  opens 
and  closes  the  exclusive 
Accelerator  circuit,  giving 
Acratherm  the  power  actu- 
ally to  sense  indoor  temper- 
ature changes  before  they 
occur,  and  prepare  your  heat- 
ing system  to  meet  them.  The 
result  is  new  automatic  com- 
fort —  Stabilized  Heat,  pos- 
sible only  with  Acratherm. 


THE  DA-NITE 
ACRATHERM 

The  Da-Nite  Acratherm  has  con- 
venient night  shut-down  for  fuel 
saving,  with  automatic  return  to 
day  temperature. 

THE  ACRATHERM 

The  plain  Acratherm  is  the  same 
as  the  Da-Nite  Acratherm  without 
night  shut-down. 

THE  CHRONOTHERM 

The  Chronotherm  requires  no 
manual  atlention  either  for  day 
comfort  or  night  shut-down. 


Send  for  This 
Book— It's  Free 

You  will  be  interested  in  the 
booklet,  "And  Then  We  Turn  On 
The  Heat."  It  gives  all  the  facts 
about  "Acratherm  Stabilized 
Heat."  Send  for  your  free  copy. 


i 


ANEW  winter  heating  comfort  has  come  into  being, 
based  on  a  new  control  so  complete,  so  automatic 
in  its  operation  that  it  cannot  be  compared  with  any 
conventional  thermostat.  This  control  is  the  Acratherm, 
incorporating  the  new  Accelerator.  It  actually  senses 
temperature  changes  before  they  occur  and  speeds  up 
the  heating  system  to  meet  them.  It  literally  irons  out 
heat  fluctuations  in  any  modern  heating  system  by 
automatically  adjusting  the  length  and  number  of 
burner  operations  to  supply  heat  in  response  to  the 
fluctuations  or  changes  of  outside  weather.  Short, 
frequent  burner  operations  in  cold  weather,  less  fre- 
quent operations  in  mild  weather  produce  "Stabilized 
Heat."  No  thermostat  without  the  Acratherm  Accel- 
erator can  do  this.  Therefore  when  you  install  Auto- 
matic Heating  or  modernize  your  present  equipment 
insist  that  it  is  Acratherm 
Controlled  .  .  .  Minne- 
apolis Honeywell  Regu- 
lator Company,  2774 
Fourth  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


ZONE  CONTROL 

FOR    LARGE  ESTATES 

For  large  residences  or  groups  of  build- 
ings heated  from  a  central  source  — 
an  M-H  control  system  designed  to  pro- 
vide desired  temperatures  at  various 
locations  will  result  in  important  econo- 
mies and  vastly  improved  comfort. 
The  M-H  Engineer  will  give  you  full 
particulars    without   obligation    .  .  . 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HONEYWELL 

REGULATOR  COMPANY 
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A  K  9184 


AN  UNDERGLAZE  DESIGN  ON 
THE  NEW  COLONIAL  SHAPE 

This  new  shape  in  Queensware  —  Colonial  —  is 
worthy  of  the  very  test  Wedgwood  tradition  *  /  * 
The  heautiful  coloring  of  tne  Harlech  design  has 
a  strong  appeal  to  one  desiring  a  colorful  tahle 
service.  Oay>  yet  with  restraint,  free  in  design,  tne 
whole  effect  is  neld  together,  mellowed  and  pro* 
tected  by  a  crystal  clear  gla?e  of  Champagne  hue. 

Upon  request  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  our  illustrated  booklet. 

OF  AMERICA. 

Mark  on  China       162  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

Mark  on 

WHOLESALE  ONLY  Jasper.  Basalt. 

Queensware,  Etc. 

Potteries:  Etruria,  Stoke-on-Trent,  England  WEDGWOOD 


Your  decorator 
predicts 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

this  one  from  Ward  and  Rome, 
has  a  pleated  shade,  faintly  deco- 
rated with  a  flower  design,  over 
an  urn  on  pedestal.  Formal  use 
suits  it  better,  as  it  also  does 
opaline  vase  lamps  in  the  sitting 
room  by  Bell  and  Fletcher.  Spe- 
cially wired  fcr  lamps  within,  a 
soft  light  can  be  diffused  through- 
out the  room  by  using  only  those 
concealed  in  the  base.  Otherwise, 
they  have  a  normal  illumination 
and  have  been  well  placed  for 
reading  purposes.  For  like  intent 
are  d'sposed  the  arm  rests  of  the 
matching  end-pieces  of  the  settee 
group.  All  three  pieces  were  cus- 
tom designed,  and  of  a  height  to 
support  comfortably  the  back  of 
any  occupant,  no  matter  how  tall 
the  person  might  be.  The  back- 
ground color  of  the  satin  uphol- 
stery is  sand,  while  the  stripes 
used  on  the  central  part  are  char- 
treuse, green,  and  puce,  to  match 
respectively  the  colors  of  walls, 
carpet,  and  woodwork.  The  end 
tables  are  eighteenth  century,  and 
in  front  is  a  fine  old  Chinoiserie 
papier-mache  tray  that  can  be 
lifted  off  its  base. 

Rugs,  which  are  in  most  types 
of  modern  decoration  of  one  color, 
now  have  the  decorative  quality 
of  carved  design.  Illustrated  are 
two  outstanding  examples:  one  is 
Regency  blue  and  old  gold,  and 
the  other,  a  round  scalloped  mod- 
ern pattern  in  off-white,  which  is  a 
favorite  color  to  go  with  antiqued, 
natural,  or  whitened  cabinet-work. 
(See  top  of  page  43.) 

This  derivation  of  modern  ele- 
gance through  new  uses  of  old 
furniture,  while  at  the  same  time 
evoking  certain  stylistic  memories 
of  the  past,  is  handsomely  ex- 
pressed in  a  dining  room  created 
by  Smyth,  Urquhart,  and  Marck- 
wald,  Inc.  It  has  Baroque  esprit, 
although  the  console  table  with  its 
elaborately  scalloped  and  crested 
apron  and  its  flaring  scroll-sup- 
ports alone  may  claim  direct  title. 
The  table  is  as  sturdy  as  any  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  mod- 
ernly  designed  for  enlargement 
without  pulling  the  pedestal  apart. 
The  accompanying  chairs  have  the 
requisite  flaring  lines  to  give 
buoyancy  to  the  ensemble,  and 
please  note  the  smart  color  con- 
trast between  them  and  the  table, 
and  the  reverse  scheme  of  light 
and  dark  decoration  used  on  the 
chairs  themselves.  Valances  of 
unique  design  guard  the  longer- 
than-floor  length  yellow  curtains 
hanging  in  pairs  at  each  window 
with  Venetian  blinds.  The  chan- 
delier with  crystal  drops,  and  the 
tall  mirror  on  which  is  one  large 
garland,  complete  the  modern 
grandeur  of  this  dining  arrange- 
ment. It  well  exemplifies  how 
much  spacing  and  relationship 
count  in  an  ensemble,  and  how 
something  old  will  throw  the  new 
into  relief,  while  keeping  the  self- 
made  look  away  from  the  whole. 

But  it  is  most  important  to 


have  something  old,  a  legacy  of 
the  past  which  pleases  by  its 
beauty  and  purpose.  For  centuries 
wining  without  dining  has  been  a 
refreshment  quite  customary  in 
country  houses,  particularly  after 
following  the  pack,  so  W.  &  J. 
Sloane  has  selected  a  semi-circu- 
lar mahogany  hunt  table,  made 
about  1780,  and  placed  it  before 
a  mantelpiece  where  it  belongs. 
Decanters  and  glasses  of  about 
1820  stand  to  either  end,  and 
there  are  also  foxhead  stirrup 
cups  waiting  to  be  filled  with 
Bourbon  and  passed  around,  in- 
dividually or  loving  cup  fashion. 
With  such  a  table  as  this,  never 
fear  how  much  your  guests  may 
imbibe,  they  will  not  fall  in  the 
fire.  (Lower  left,  page  42.) 

i8th  century 
architecture 

{Continued  from  page  51) 

There  are  charming  full-page 
engravings  of  general  views  paint- 
ed on  the  spot  with  the  ruins  in 
their  contemporary  settings.  There 
are  architectural  plans,  profiles 
and  sections,  with  their  measure- 
ments all  carefully  inscribed  by 
Revett  and  their  exactness 
vouched  for  by  Stuart.  There  is 
exquisite  shading  in  the  render- 
ings, and  a  charm  of  line  through- 
out the  drawings  that  is  as  all- 
pervasive  as  it  is  rare. 

Somehow  I  was  caught  up  as 
never  before  in  the  transcendent 
genius  of  Greek  architecture,  and 
it  was  only  when  I  chanced  upon 
a  letter  of  Horace  Walpole's,  writ- 
ten in  1791  to  Miss  Mary  Berry, 
that  I  realized  with  what  few  ex- 
amples Stuart  and  Revett  were 
able  to  create  this  impression. 
Horace  Walpole  was  evidently  out 
of  sympathy,  for  he  wrote  with 
acidity  that  those  who  are  indus- 
trious and  correct  and  wish  to 
forget  nothing  (in  their  travels) 
should  go  to  Greece,  where  there 
is  nothing  left  to  be  seen  but  that 
ugly  pigeon-house,  the  Temple  of 
the  Winds;  that  fly-cage,  Demos- 
thenes' lanthorn  (really  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysi- 
crates) ;  and  one  or  two  fragments 
of  a  portico;  or  a  piece  of  column 
crushed  into  a  mud  wall. 

In  truth,  in  Stuart  and  Revett's 
first  volume  there  was  virtually 
little  else.  Of  the  Acropolis  noth- 
ing remained  of  all  that  the  Greeks 
had  wrought  in  the  ripeness  of 
their  genius  but  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthenon,  the  Erechtheum,  and 
the  Propylaea.  The  Parthenon  still 
revealed  the  majesty  of  its  height 
and  the  beauty  of  its  proportions. 
There  was  still  the  white  marble 
from  Mount  Pentelicum,  of  which 
it  had  been  entirely  built  in  a 
magical  sixteen  years  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  and  the  genius  of 
its  sculpture  was  not  lost.  But  a 
mosque  had  been  built  within  its 
walls  by  the  Turks  with  the  very 
materials  of  the  temple  itself;  and 
in  1687,  when  the  Acropolis  had 
been  besieged  by  the  Venetians 
under  Morosini,  a  shell  had  fired 
a  powder  magazine,  which  occu- 
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W  <  urr  lunipli^lilin^,  in  deference  In  tlx-  ^wishin^  elegance  of  tin-  I'JOO'h,  Beauty  rent 
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nn^le  head  hoard  to  fjive  (he  appearance  of  an  imposing  formal  lied,  (hese  twin 
lienut>  reals  have  heen  acclaimed,  an  important  acknowledgement  of  the  Iradilionul 
in  home  fiirn idlings,  for  the  luxurious  sleep  Simmons  Ihaiilyrests  always  hestow. 
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A  GEORGIAN  MANTEL 

of  rare  JVumidian  Marble 

An  example  of  finest  English  Georgian  craftsman- 
ship, exquisitely  carved  on  frieze  and  pilaster. 

Of  stately  proportions  accented  by  the  rare 
"honey-tone"  beauty  of  Numidian  Marble  with 
contrasting  white  marble,  this  mantel  will  add  a 
note  of  charm  and  quiet  dignity  to  a  living  room. 
Price,  S1200.00. 

The  matching  Georgian  grate  is  of  hand-chased 
brass  and  steel  finish.  Price,  $250.00. 

Photographs  and  information  about  antique  fire- 
place equipment  of  any  period  sent  on  request. 
Our  stock  is  unsurpassed  in  this  country. 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

Cir/ytrf/'y /fcr  /fir  -^reyt/arc 

1G  East  52nd  Si  n  et       New  York 

rTifirtr  in'  riff* 
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Ynu  Have  a  Way 
with  Model  21 


WITHOUT  realizing  it,  with  your  Model 
2 1  Winchester  double  gun  you  slide  into 
the  swing  of  your  field  shooting  at  top  form 
without  any  preliminaries.  Model  2 1  fits  you  so 
correctly,  handles  so  naturally,  quickly  and  accu- 
rately, and  shoots  so  uncommonly  well.  You  take 
your  shots  as  they  come  and  ask  no  favors.  Re- 
loading is  effortless,  quick.  You  enjoy  your  gun- 
ning immensely— get  the  fine  thrills  of  wing- 
shooting  of  which  you  have  dreamed  through 
the  long  closed  season.  All  from  having  such  a 
fine  shooting-mate  in  a  field  gun. 

Of  Course  Pedigree  Counts! 

Your  aristocratic  Winchester  Model  21  is  all 
that  it  is  due  primarily  to  many  long  Winchester 
years  of  producing  the  finest  in  firearms— world's 
standard  for  generations.  The  world's  strongest 
double  gun,  mechanically  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  standard  double,  at  any  price.  The  superb 
product  of  Winchester's  calculated  intention  to 
produce  the  world's  best  double  gun.  Made  in 
12,  16  and  20  gauges.  Styled  for  all  branches  of 
shooting.  Standard,  Trap  and  Custom  Built 
grades.  Priced  to  permit  plenty  of  ornamenta- 
tion and  still  cost  you  far  less— for  a  better  gun— 
than  any  comparable  gun  bought  abroad.  See 
your  gun  dealer.  And  for  your  new  Model  2 1  be 
sure  to  buy  Winchester  Shot  Shells.  For  long 
range,  Winchester  Leader  Super  Speeds.  For  high- 
est quality  regular  shells,  Winchester  Leaders. 

For  a  very  complete  and  handsome  brochure 
which  gives  the  inside  facts  on  Model  21,  sent 
with  our  compliments,  please  address 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 

DEPT.  4-C,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 


Model  21  in 
basic  Custom 
Built  grade, 
without  orna- 
mentation. 


Your  choice  for 
highest  quality. 


pied  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
with  serious  injury  to  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  this  beautiful 
building  which  had  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  ancient  Greece. 

The  eighteenth  century  contem- 
porary scene  was  also  very  differ- 
ent from  what  we  know  now.  In 
the  engraving  of  the  Erechtheum, 
Turks  are  telling  their  beads  on 
the  porch  between  the  Caryatides 
and  down  below  them  a  little 
Turkish  girl  is  leading  her  pet 
lamb,  attended  by  a  young  Negro 
nurse  with  a  distaff  in  her  hand. 

The  classic  ruins  were  in  no  way 
treasured.  The  lovely  white  mar- 
ble Ionic  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  for 
instance,  near  the  •  fountain  of 
Callirrhoe,  had  been  converted 
into  a  church  sacred  to  Our  Lady 
of  the  Rocks.  This  was  the  name 
by  which  it  was  still  known,  al- 
though it  had  been  deserted  for 
many  years  and  was  miserably 
shattered,  its  former  beauty  almost 
completely  gone. 

The  Choragic  Monument  of 
Lysicrates,  which  .was  erected  in 
330  B.C.  in  honor  of  the  victory 
of  the  boys  of  the  Tribe  of  Aka- 
mantis  in  an  entertainment  ex- 
hibited by  Lysicrates  of  Kikyna, 
was  in  safer  keeping.  The  view 
which  Stuart  and  Revett  show  was 
taken  from  the  farther  end  of  a 
garden  belonging  to  a  hospice  of 
the  Capuchins,  but  it  was  so  in- 
corporated in  the  Capuchin's 
house  that  of  the  six  columns 
which  formed  the  circular  colon- 
nade only  two  and  a  half  appeared 
on  the  outside,  and  holes  had  to 
be  made  in  the  walls  on  either  side 
of  the  frieze  in  order  to  copy  the 
low  relief  sculpture  and  inscriptions 
which  the  walls  concealed.  This 
frieze  is  the  one  which  tells  the 
story  of  Bacchus  and  the  Tyrr- 
henian pirates,  and  how  the 
pirates,  to  their  terror,  were  trans- 
formed into  dolphins. 

As  for  the  Octagon  Tower  of 
Andronicus  Cyrrhestes  (which 
Horace  Walpole  called  "that  ugly 
pigeon-house,  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds,"  and  than  which  nothing 
could  be  lovelier)  there  were 
Turkish  houses  and  gardens  all 
about  it,  and  the  surface  of  the 
ground  was  from  ten  to  sixteen 
feet  higher  than  when  it  had  been 
built.  It  had  become  a  Turkish 
chapel  called  a  Teckeh,  a  place  of 
great  devotion.  Here,  at  stated 
times,  certain  dervishes  performed 
the  circular  Mohammedan  dance 
on  a  deal  floor  about  seven  feet 
above  the  ancient  pavement.  When 
this  floor  was  ripped  away  and 
about  2,700  cubic  feet  of  stones 
and  dirt  removed,  the  whole  an- 
cient pavement  appeared  in  its 
entirety,  perfectly  preserved.  It 
was  of  white  marble,  inwrought 
with  certain  cavities  and  channels, 
which  were  the  remains  of  a  Clep- 
sydra or  water  dial.  For  the  anci- 
ents, besides  the  sundials,  had 
various  methods  of  measuring 
time  by  water. 

The  famous  frieze  of  the  eight 
winds  was  not  all  to  be  seen.  The 
figure  of  Libs  or  the  southwest 
wind  and  half  the  figure  of  Notos 


of  the  south  wind  were  concealed 
in  the  wall  of  a  neighboring  house. 
Stuart  and  Revett  prevailed  up  n 
the  owner  to  pull  down  the  wall, 
and  the  figures  were  discovered 
unhurt  and  perfect.  When  the 
owner  rebuilt  his  wall,  he  agreed, 
for  a  small  consideration,  to  leave 
some  space  between  it  and  the 
two  figures  and  even  consented 
to  put  a  window  in  the  wall  so  that 
the  figures  might  be  conveniently 
viewed  by  any  future  traveler. 

It  was  while  Stuart  and  Revett 
were  working  on  the  measurements 
of  the  Propylea  that  Turkish 
political  disturbances  arose  which 
drove  them  from  Athens.  It  was 
only  some  years  later  when  Revett 
passed  through  Athens  with  Pars 
and  Chandler,  after  their  travels 
in  Asia  Minor,  that  its  drawings 
and  those  of  other  buildings  which 
Stuart  and  Revett  had  been  pre- 
vented from  attempting  were 
finally  made. 

From  Athens,  Stuart  and  Revett 
went  to  Thessalonica  and  copied 
the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  and 
beautiful  "Corinthian  colonnade. 
Unfortunately  a  pestilence  broke 
out.  They  had  to  leave  but  they 
visited  Delos  and  Scio  in  the 
Aegean  on  their  way  to  Smyrna. 
From  there  they  eventually  sailed 
for  England  after  nearly  five  years 
of  diligent  work. 

In  the  meantime  Dawkins  and 
Wood,  two  gentlemen  of  culture 
and  learning,  had  published  their 
work  on  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and 
Baalbec.  Later  still  in  1764,  the 
Society  of  the  Dilettanti  sent 
Richard  Chandler,  a  fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  who 
had  catalogued  the  Arundel  col- 
lection, with  Nicholas  Revett  and 
the  painter  Pars,  to  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece.  This  resulted  in  very 
remarkable  travels,  charmingly 
described  with  the  most  delight- 
ful details.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  read  them  in  the  original  vol- 
ume but  came  upon  a  "new"  edi- 
tion published  in  1825. 

It  was  Stuart  and  Revett's 
"Antiquities  of  Athens,"  however, 
which  eventually  appeared  in  1762, 
that  met  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. In  fact,  it  fairly  took  the 
English  great  world  by  storm.  As 
well  it  might!  For  it  revealed  for 
the  first  time  the  important  place 
in  the  history  of  art  which  the 
then  existing  remains  of  Greek 
architecture  and  sculpture  had  a 
right  to  hold.  You  can  imagine 
the  excitement  in  a  world  that 
did  not  take  it  all  for  granted,  as 
we  do  now,  especially  as  it  was 
a  world  that  had  been  well  edu- 
cated on  classical  lines  and  that 
was  prepared  properly  to  appreci- 
ate its  imperishable  beauties. 

At  the  present  we  might  find 
Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalato, 
that  masterpiece  of  the  late 
Roman  Empire  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  more 
dramatic.  The  great  Robert  Adam 
made  a  study  of  it  in  1757,  which 
appeared  in  magnificent  form  in 
1764.  We  might  find  Dawkins 
and  Wood's  "Baalbec  and  Pal- 
myra" more  exciting;  Baalbec,  the 
Heliopolis  of  the  ancients,  thirty- 
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ftvr  units  noithwesl  ol  I  >amas<  us, 
nml  tin-  i  .11  in.  in  i  it v  nl  l'ahn\  i  i . 
\SS  units  notthe.tst  in  the  desert, 
which  the  Roman  emperor  Aurel- 
llis  dtstroytd  iltit  t !»«■  revolt  nl 
Ztnohia  In  fact,  in  a  hook  like 
M  Rosto\  Urfl  v  m  nil  (  ara\  in 
('it  its,"  wt  i  an  see  how  much  re- 
search is  being  *l»>nr  .it  present 
in  Ihr  dtstrt  regions  of  Syria  and 
\rahia  As  I'tnir  m  Michaclis 
puts  it  in  his  Century  of  Archae- 
ological Discoveries,"  ours  is  a 
"Darwinian  age  I  he  m  .iii  It  fur 
origins  seems  to  fascinate  mrn 
more  than  the  search  for  what  is 
good  in  itself."  In  the  latter  hall 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  how- 
ever, the  Athenian  Antiquities" 
was  received  with  a  keen  and  zest- 
ful  appreciation,  with  lofty  taste 
and  high  enjoyment  llreciati 
gusto  became  the  cra/.e  of  the 
moment  Smart  and  Revet t  wet  ■ 
made  much  of  in  the  fashionable 
world  and  found  themselves  in  tin1 
mode  as  architects.  Stuart  being 
ever  afterward  known  as  "Athen- 
ian" Stuart 

It  was  the  "Athenian  Antiqui- 
ties" that  inevitably  brought  on 
the  tireek  revival  in  architecture. 
F.\(|uisite  circular  temples  began 
to  appear  in  the  parks  of  the 
nobility.  Doric  temples  were 
gravely  copied  for  public  build- 
ings. Pediments  and  columns  were 
in  high  favor,  tireek  detail  was 
used  in  stone  and  wood  with  a 
facility  ami  lightness  of  touch  that 
is  still  as  alluring  and  engaging  as 
it  must  have  been  then.  And  in 
the  F.nglish  colonies  across  the 
Atlantic  and  eventually  in  the  new- 
nation,  the  United  States  of 
America.  Doric  temples  began  to 
be  copied  in  wood  and  white  paint 
for  homes  as  well  as  for  meeting 
houses.  These  were  followed  by 
the  lighter  Ionic  and  eventually  by 
a  flamboyant  Corinthian;  while  in 
the  south,  on  the  newly-settled 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  newly 
rich  planters  had  their  spacious 
new  houses  surrounded  with  colos- 
sal tireek  colonnades. 

Manhandling  your 

firearms 
(Continued  from  page  65) 

cultivate  other  shades,  such  as 
crimson,  blue,  or  green;  and  thus 
be  on  the  safe  side. 

Too  often  are  we  intent  on  the 
dog's  work  in  their  proximity  to 
game  to  realize  that  our  gun,  held 
in  readiness  across  our  chest,  is 
pointed  directly  and  precariously 
at  our  hunting  companion. 

There  is  another  situation,  and 
a  dangerous  one,  which  receives 
but  slight  consideration  from  the 
average  sportsman — the  act  of  re- 
loading a  gun.  When  fresh  shells 
are  inserted  in  the  breech,  point 
your  barrels  down  as  you  close  the 
gun.  I  have  seen  accidental  dis- 
charges on  four  different  occasions, 
when  the  snapping  shut  of  the 
breech  caused  the  gun  to  go  off. 
Two  of  them  were  my  own.  I  re- 
moved the  lower  section  of  my 
friend's  hunting  coat  once  while 


quail  shouting  in  Carolina,  due  to 
just  such  a  condition,  and  one  ex- 
perience like  that  is  generally  suf- 
ficient to  make  i  aution  desii  iU< 

A  fault  that  is  distressingly  ca  s 
to  fall  into  although  not  a  phys- 
ically dangerous  one,  is  that  of 
the  alibi.  It  is  a  comfortable  ex- 
planation of  error,  and  a  very 
human  trait,  yet  shun  it,  shun  il 
as  you  would  an  automatic  or  the 
chance  of  a  pot  shot.  It  is  far  more 
sportsmanlike  to  say  "I  missed 
thai  bird  a  mile — my  own  darned 
fault,"  than  to  proclaim  to  the 
held  t Hilt  the  flushing  pheasant  ► 
flew  directly  into  the  sun,  or  that 
your  foot  slipped  on  a  mossy  stone 
just  as  you  were  putting  your  gun 
on  the  grouse.  This  may  have 
been  the  case;  you  may  be  telling 
the  truth  but  in  the  first  place 
no  one  really  cares  for  the  cause 
of  your  error  and,  in  the  second 
place,  you  missed  the  bird  which 
is  now  history,  though  to  you  it 
may  well  be  mystery. 

When  dogs  are  |>ointing  game, 
do  not  endeavor  to  break  the 
world's  record  for  the  one  hundred 
meter  dash  in  your  effort  to  get 
there  first.  A  low  whistle  to  your 
companion,  in  order  to  acquaint 
him  of  the  condition  so  that  he 
too  may  enjoy  a  shot,  is  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  occasion.  Take  the  sun 
in  your  own  eyes  rather  than  to 
maneuver  so  that  his  aim  will  be 
destroyed  by  the  glint.  Allow  him 
to  choose  his  own  stance  first  and 
then  select  the  next  best 

If  a  single  flushes  and  you  both 
shoot,  it  is  far  better  to  allow  him 
the  decision  of  the  kill  than  to 
claim  "that  you  certainly  had  the 
drop  on  the  bird  that  time,"  and 
thus  cast  doubt  upon  his  marks- 
manship. There  are  more  birds 
than  there  are  friendships. 

If  there  are  three  guns  in  the 
quail  field  (God  forbid  that  such  a 
condition  should  exist),  you  might 
as  well  resign  yourself  to  the 
middle  position.  You  will  get  it 
anyway,  and  you  will  enjoy  more 
favor  with  your  companions  if  you 
are  not  obvious  in  your  desire  to 
outflank  them. 

Deep  down  within  the  breast  of 
every  hunter  there  appears  to  lurk 
an  unholy  zest  "to  wipe  the  other 
fellow's  eye"  i.e.,  to  kill  a  bird 
that  the  other  chap  has  missed. 
And  this  is  fair  enough;  only  hav- 
ing completed  the  feat,  don't  crow 
about  it.  It  does  not  help  the 
tautened  situation  to  say  "Hard 
luck,  old  timer,  but  even  the  best 
of  us  miss  at  times."  It  is  far  wiser 
to  keep  silent  at  such  a  time,  and 
your  control  in  this  instance  will 
be  sincerely  appreciated. 

When  a  covey  breaks  down, 
suggest  to  your  companion  that  he 
take  the  shot  at  the  first  single;  he 
will  return  you  the  courtesy  on 
the  next  bird,  and  you  will  have 
more  enjoyable  shooting  under 
such  procedure  than  if  you  both 
endeavor  to  shoot  at  the  same  tar- 
get at  the  same  time. 

In  thick  cover,  when  shooting 
either  grouse  or  woodcock,  offer  to 
walk  into  the  dogs,  leaving  your 
companion  an  opportunity  to  se- 
lect   an    advantageous  position 


^peakitujof  SEAS 

In  all  the  world  there  is,  we  believe,  no  better 
place  for  spa-treatments  than  here  at  The  Home- 
stead. This  is,  and  has  been  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
8  private  Spa — with  all  which  that  phrase  implies. 

Its  direction,  its  staff  and  personnel,  its  equipment,  all 
conform  to  the  highest  standards  that  medical  men,  or  the 
most  exacting  clients,  can  suggest. 

And  the  Spa  here  is  truly  a  part  of  the  luxurious  Home- 
stead, under  the  same  owner-management,  operated  on 
the  same  high  plane. 

It  isn't,  as  you'd  know  naturally,  the  cheapest  place  to 
go  for  spa-treatments;  all  its  ideals  are  for  providing  a 
service  to  people  who  demand  the  best  there  is,  in  every 
smallest  detail.  Neither  is  it  the  largest,  since  it  doesn't 
seek  mass  patronage. 

But  we  maintain,  and  we  believe  that  we  can  demonstrate, 
that  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  famous  Spas  of  either  this 
or  the  European  continent. 

Our  first  suggestion  to  any  inquirer  is  that  he  consult 
his  own  doctor — perhaps  ask  him  to  write  to  our  medical 
director  about  the  particular  case  for  which  The  Home- 
stead's Spa  is  being  considered. 

Meantime  wre're  always  glad  to  send  a  booklet,  pre- 
pared by  a  layman  for  laymen,  to  anyone  who's  wondering 
about  the  Spa  or  spa-treatments. 


Homestead 


LOCATED  AT  HOT  SPRINGS 
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lOT  SPRING 

ox .  . 


New  York  booking  office  in  the 
Rita-Cariton  Hotel 


Washington  booking  office  in  the 
Mayflower  Hotel 
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SPEND  A  FASCINATING  MONTH 

OR  MORE  IN  AUSTRALIA  DURING  THE 
ITH 


AUSTRALIA'S  hold  upon  the  traveler  has  many  unexpected 
sources.  The  sheer  vastness  of  the  island  continent.  The  contrasts' 
at  which  Man  and  Nature  vie.  The  shimmer  of  golden  beaches 
on  twelve  thousand  miles  of  coastline.  The  outdoor  vigor  which 
finds  release  in  vivid  sports  ...  to  which  every  season,  though 
opposite  from  ours,  is  perfectly  attuned.  No  brief  message  .  .  . 
and  no  brief  visit . . .  can  explain  Australia  or  her  open-hearted 
welcome.  You'll  need  at  least  a  month! 

Different,  varied  and  hospitable,  Australia  adds  accessibility 
...  so  easy  and  fascinating  to  reach,  by  way  of  Hawaii,  Samoa, 
Fiji  and  New  Zealand.  Low  costs  aided  by  favorable  exchange. 

150 TH  BIRTHDAY  CELEBRATIONS- Jan.  26 -Apr.  25, 1938  at  Sydney 

Three  months  of  sport  and  pageantry  commemorating 
Australia's  March  to  Nationhood,  during  her  Summer,  while 
it's  Winter  north  of  the  Equator!  Her  million-peopled  cities 
will  be  gayer  than  ever  before;  her  friendly,  English- 
speaking  people  in  the  mood  to  welcome  you. The  traveler, 
alert  for  adventure,  will  plan  to  help  Australia  celebrate! 


For  literature  and  information  consult  your  Travel  Agent  or  write: 

AUSTRALIAN  NATIONAL  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 

(A  non-profit  Community  Organization) 
Suite  318B,  Hotel  Clark,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


from  which  to  shoot.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  a  shot  may  be  offered 
you  as  well;  you  never  can  tell 
until  you  get  in  there. 

"Lew"  Borden,  than  whom  no 
keener  nor  more  courteous  sports- 
man ever  lived,  and  who  now 
hunts  limitless  cover  where  "No 
Trespass"  signs  are  unknown, 
once  said:  "He  who  asks  to  bor- 
row a  man's  gun  lacks  wisdom, 
and  he  who  seeks  the  loan  of  your 
dog  is  a  fool,  but  he  who  asks 
where  lies  your  favorite  cover  is 
beyond  the  pale  of  human  endur- 
ance." And  there  is  a  world  of 
truth  in  the  words  of  this  great 
sportsman,  yet  I  have  frequently 
been  questioned  as  to  where  I  got 
my  birds  and  have  been  trailed 
to  these  covers. 

Never  forget  yourself  to  the  ex- 
tent of  criticizing  a  man's  gun  or 
dog.  Silence  is  the  sternest  dispar- 
agement. If  the  dog,  in  the  heat  of 
enthusiasm,  "bumps"  his  birds, 
let  the  owner  suggest  his  own 
criticism  and  correction.  Refrain 
from  narrating  how  your  old  dog 
Rex  would  have  handled  the  birds. 
Rex's  ability  might  be  beyond 
censure,  but  that  does  not  allevi- 
ate the  present  situation. 

I  was  once  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  control.  As  the 
guest  of  a  certain  gentleman  in 
North  Carolina,  with  whom  I  had 
been  invited  to  shoot  quail,  I  had 
looked  forward  to  shooting  over 
his  reputable  dogs  with  keen  an- 
ticipation. He  had  three  dogs  of 
supposedly  superior  merit,  and  in 
their  company  we  took  the  field. 

The  first  covey  flushed  wild, 
breaking  down  into  a  brushy 
swamp.  With  his  favorite  pointer 
in  the  near  vicinity,  I  kicked  up 
and  killed  a  single.  I  was  re- 
strained from  picking  up  the  bird 
by  my  host,  who  assured  me  that 
Onward,  the  pointer,  would  re- 
trieve it.  Onward  disappeared  into 
the  brush  and  failed  to  reappear. 
Instead  I  thought  that  I  heard  an 
ominous  cracking  of  bones. 

"Did  he  bring  it  out?"  askfd 
my  host. 

"No,"  I  answered. 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  he's  eating  it,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"Impossible,"  came  the  answer. 

As  if  to  give  the  lie  to  his 
words,  Onward  emerged  from  the 
cover,  licking  his  chops,  a  guilty 
look  on  his  face  and  a  single  tell- 
tale feather  on  his  jowl. 

"Has  he  got  it  in  his  mouth?" 
my  host  asked. 

"No,  it's  in  his  stomach." 

"That  is  impossible.  You  prob- 
ably missed  the  bird." 

"Maybe  I  did."  I  assented  in  a 
sarcastic  tone. 

A  few  yards  farther  on  and  an- 
other single  buzzed  away  to  fall 
at  the  crack  of  the  gun.  Onward, 
seeing  him  fall,  plunged  in  pur- 
suit. He  was  gone  for  a  while. 

"Did  he  bring  it  to  you?" 

"No.  He  ate  it,"  I  replied. 

"Whatdyemean — ate  it?  I've 
never  known  him  to  do  such  a 
thing.  The  bird  was  probably 
wing-tipped  and  got  away. 

Nine  singles  did  I  slay  that  day 


and  owing  to  both  Onward's  apti- 
tude and  appetite,  I  ended  the 
hunt  with  two  birds  in  my  coat, 
my  host  chaffing  me  good  natured- 
ly  about  my  marksmanship.  When 
we  arrived  home,  the  dogs  were 
taken  from  their  crates  and  On- 
ward registered  distinct  discom- 
fort. He,  in  fact,  lay  the  undi- 
gested and  feathered  bodies  of 
seven  quail  at  his  master's  feet. 

There  is  no  surer  way,  however, 
to  warm  the  cockles  of  a  man's 
heart  than  to  praise  the  work  of 
his  dog,  if  he  merits  it.  Do  not 
indulge  in  empty  compliments, 
because  your  host  will  fathom 
your  deceit  and  you  will  gain  but 
little  favor  with  him. 

One  time  I  invited  a  man,  whom 
I  knew  but  slightly,  to  hunt  with 
me.  One  of  my  dogs  was  a  good 
looking  setter  pup  who  had  shown 
decided  promise  in  the  field.  We 
had  been  out  but  a  short  time 
when  the  dog  pointed.  It  was  a 
pheasant  which  flushed  some 
yards  ahead.  As  the  great  cock 
arose  with  his  derisive  cackle,  the 
pup's  nerves  were  unequal  to  the 
strain  and  he  broke  point,  giving 
chase  with  much  enthusiasm,  un- 
heedful  of  my  shouted  commands. 
It  did  not  relieve  the  situation, 
when  my  friend,  having  viewed 
the  pursuit  and  the  final  disap- 
pearance of  the  pup  over  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  said,  "He  moves  glorious- 
ly, doesn't  he.  The  personification 
of  rhythm." 

Don't  shoot  too  close  over 
strange  dogs.  Allow  the  birds  to 
get  well  up  and  away.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  accused  of  making 
a  dog  gun  shy;  also  when  with 
young  dogs  in  the  field,  pass  up  a 
shot  at  a  bird  that  they  have  not 
pointed,  provided  that  they  are 
close  in.  The  unexpected  report  of 
a  gun  under  such  conditions,  can 
do  irreparable  harm  if  the  dogs 
are  sensitive  to  gun  fire. 

Above  all,  never  give  commands 
to  another  man's  dog.  It  is  per- 
missible to  ask  for  the  dog's  serv- 
ices in  finding  a  wounded  bird,  but 
don't  call  him  over  on  your  own 
initiative.  In  England  you  would 
be  classed  as  "a  bit  of  a  bounder," 
while  in  America,  the  phraseology 
describing  your  action  would  be 
even  stronger. 

The  question  of  dress  in  the 
field,  though  given  but  slight  con- 
sideration by  many,  is  neverthe- 
less important.  Even  though  the 
covers  may  be  thick  and  brambles 
abound,  there  is  still  small  excuse 
for  any  sportsman  to  resemble  a 
tramp.  There  are  serviceable, 
waterproofed  fabrics,  especially 
woven  to  withstand  just  such 
hardship,  which  when  clean,  look 
presentable  and  fit  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  canvas  hunting  coat  is 
indispensable  for  upland  shooting, 
and  whereas  I  admit  that  a  new 
one  is  an  abomination,  the  old  one 
can  be  made  to  retain  its  look  of 
pristine  freshness,  if  proper  care 
is  taken  of  it. 

If  you  are  a  member  or  a  guest 
of  one  of  our  prominent  shooting 
clubs,  where  game  is  frequently 
driven  and  ladies  lunch  with  the 
guns,  "ratcatcher"  is  not  then  per- 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC  BRANDY 


The  pioneering  Hritish  discovered  the  happy  affinity  be 
tween  Three-Star  Hennessy  and  charged  water.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  spread  of  British  Empire  that  carried  around 
the  world  the  knowledge  of  Three-Star  Hennessy's 
flawless  quality,  bouquet  and  "clean"  taste.  The  gayety 
of  charged  water  and  the  distinguished  flavour  of 
Three-Star  Hennessy  make  a  delightful  combination. 


INSIST  ON  HENNESSY  IN  A 


Side  Car 
Stinger 
Mint  Julep 
Pousse  Cafe 
Brandy  Flip 


Old-Fashioned 
Brandy  Fizz 
Brandy  Daisy 
Brandy  Sour 


84  PROOF 


HENNESSY-and-SODA 

1  Wineglass  Three- 
Star  Hennessy 
Ice  cubes 

Plain  soda  or  charged 


Dfetillrd  and  bottled  at  Cognac,  France         JA!  HENNESSY  &  C?         Established  1765 

sole  u.  s.  agents:  S  c  h  i  e  f  f  e  I  i  n  &  Co 


Brandy  Manhattan  water 
,  NEW    YORK    CITY  -  IMPORTERS    SINCE  1794 
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JAPAN  when  you 

go  by  N-Y-K 

On  board  the  swift,  sleek  motor  liners  of  N.Y.K.  you  are  in  modern  Japan  itself— 
land  of  winning  hospitality,  of  vivid  contrasts.  Everywhere  the  Occident's  latest 
dictates  in  equipment  and  design,  fused  with  the  gracious,  quiet  service  of  the 
old-world  Orient.  Amusements,  swimming  pools,  sports,  games,  or  relaxation 
amid  shipboard  appointments  unmistakably  Nipponese  in  their  perfection. 

Commodious,  spic-and-span  staterooms  tended  with  Japanese  whole-hearted- 
ness.  Nothing  slighted,  nothing  overlooked  even  to  the  forethought  that  pro- 
vides you  with  your  favorite  menus  prepared  by  deft  masters  of  American  and 
Continental  cuisine.  Japan's  charm  is  N.Y.K. 's  allure.  You  meet  it  at  the  start; 
you  bring  it  back  with  you— an  unforgettable  memory  when  you  go  by  N.Y.K. 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 
LOW  ROUND-TRIP  FARES 

FROM  PACIFIC  COAST  TO  JAPAN 

First  Class  from  $551  Cabin  Class  from  $437 
Second  Class  from  $332      TouristCabin  from  $236 

[ower  round  -trip   fares  available  during  Summer 

Regular  sailings  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  VIA 
HONOLULU  •  Direct  departures  from  Seattle  and  Vancouver 

Dream  voyages  around  the  world  ....  East  or  West 

Write  to  Deot  11  for  information,  rates  and  reservations 
New  York.  25  Broadway;  San  Francisco,  551  Market  Street. 
Seattle,  1404  Fourth  Avenue;  Chicago.  333  N  Mich-oon  Ave., 
Los  Ang'les,  518  West  Sixth  Street,  or  any  Cunard  White  Star 
Limited  office.    Consult  your  local  tourist  agent     He  knows. 

fVCJ'K 


"American  and  Continental 
dishes . . .  they're  my 
special  art." 


(JAPAN  MAIL) 


missible.  You  then  have  an  op- 
portunity to  go  in  for  velure 
shooting  jackets,  foreign  looking 
berets,  shooting  gaiters,  and 
tweeds  that  have  a  "touch  of  the 
heather."  Only  remember  to  keep 
this  garb  exclusively  for  the  prem- 
ises of  aforesaid  clubs. 

Finally,  when  afield,  remember 
to  respect  the  rights  of  the  land- 
owner. That  they  have  become 
hard-boiled  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, lining  their  property  with 
signs  and  enforcing  their  demands 
with  a  sawed-off  shotgun,  is  mere- 
ly the  result  of  treatment  afforded 
them  by  hunters  indifferent  to  an- 
other's property. 

If  you  would  live  long  and  pros- 
per in  the  land,  ask  permission  of 
an  owner  before  you  hunt  over 
his  land,  and  if  he  has  any  chil- 
dren, admire  them  and  remark  that 
they  resemble  their  "pappy."  If 
you  are  lucky,  present  him  with  a 
bird  as  you  leave;  he  will  appreci- 
ate your  courtesy.  Remember  al- 
ways that  the  "topper"  and 
"tails"  is  no  more  a  criterion  of 
manners  than  is  the  felt  hat  and 
shooting  coat;  that  you  cherish 
your  companions  in  the  field  too 
much  to  deprive  yourself  of  their 
company  by  inadvertently  shoot- 
ing them;  and  that  there  is  no 
greater  glory  to  be  attained  than 
to  be  recognized  as  a  true  sports- 
man in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Through  a  trout's 

eyes 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

of  sight  is  to  see  that  we  and 
our  rods  are  far  enough  away  and 
close  enough  to  the  water,  so  that 
all  rays  reflected  from  us  are  below 
the  heavy  lines  in  the  diagram, 
and  will  therefore  never  reach  the 
trout's  eye.  In  practice  this  would 
actually  mean  that  man  and  rod, 
being  not  over  three  feet  above  the 
surface,  would  be  invisible  to  the 
trout  at  a  little  over  eleven  yards 
away.  This  is  literally  true  when 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  per- 
fectly smooth  and  calm. 

But,  dear  reader,  how  often  is 
that  the  case?  So — and  may  the 
good  Lord  have  mercy  on  us!  — 
let's  try  to  see  what  are  the  re- 
sults of  surfaced  waves.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  waves:  those  formed 
by  the  wind,  which  travel  over  the 
surface,  and  those  formed  by  sub- 
merged rocks  which  are  practically 
stationary  on  the  surface.  It  would 
require  all  the  pages  in  this  issue 
of  the  magazine  to  show  you  exact- 
ly what  happens  to  the  trout's 
vision  of  objects  above  the  surface 
when  these  waves  ruffle  it.  So  let's 
be  content  with  my  keeping  all 
that  knowledge,  and  merely  tell- 
ing you  the  approximate  net  result. 

First,  in  the  case  of  wind  waves 
moving  over  the  surface:  obvious- 
ly the  trout's  window  is  broken  up 
into  a  series  of  small,  differently 
shaped  windows  which  are  tipped 
up  at  an  angle  with  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Thus,  all  our  nice  rea- 
soning in  the  case  of  a  calm 
surface   becomes   cockeyed,  and 


the  trout  has  not  a  steady  vision  of 
an  object  above  the  surface,  but 
an  intermittent  and  broken  vision 
which  jumps  about  alarmingly — 
or  rather  it  would  be  alarming  if 
the  trout  weren't  entirely  used  to 
it.  This  explains  why  it  is  easier 
to  catch  trout  when  there  is  a  rip- 
ple on  the  water,  than  it  is  when 
the  water  is  perfectly  calm. 

Second,  in  the  case  of  a  "sta- 
tionary" wave  caused  by  obstruc- 
tions such  as  rocks  beneath  the 
surface:  the  trout's  window  is 
tipped  up  at  an  angle,  and,  if  the 
wave  shape  is  constant,  the  fish 
can  theoretically  see  objects  much 
closer  to  the  surface.  But  wave 
shapes  are  not  constant,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  if  this  theoretical 
enlargement  of  the  trout's  window 
is  of  any  great  benefit  to  it.  The 
actual  result  of  either  type  of 
wave  is  to  confuse  the  trout's 
vision  of  objects  above  the  surface, 
and  I  doubt  if  the  "resolving 
power"  of  the  trout's  eye  is  such 
that  it  can  form  a  visual  concep- 
tion of  any  use  to  it.  The  "re- 
solving power"  of  the  human  eye 
cannot  separate  visual  impressions 
if  shown  at  a  speed  of  sixteen  to 
the  second;  hence  we  see  a  series 
of  pictures  on  a  movie  film  as  one 
continuous  moving  picture.  But  I 
don't  think  a  trout's  eye  is  capable 
of  seeing  a  series  of  continually 
distorted  and  shifting  impressions, 
as  an  orderly  moving  picture.  I'm 
sure  our  eyes  would  not  be 
capable  of  it. 

"So  what?"  I  hear  you  say. 
Well,  in  addition  to  the  probable 
assistance  we  receive  from  waves 
on  the  surface,  there  are  several 
other  phenomena  of  which  we  can 
take  advantage  in  order  to  avoid 
being  seen  by  the  trout.  The  most 
widely  understood  is  the  fact  that 
a  trout's  eyes  are  so  placed  that 
it  cannot  see  anything  behind  it 
which  is  placed  fairly  low  and 
roughly  within  an  angle  of  ten  de- 
grees directly  behind  it.  That  is 
why  we  try  to  approach  a  fish 
from  downstream  inasmuch  as  it 
always  lies  facing  the  current.  It 
is  not  a  bad  idea  to  observe  in 
just  what  direction  the  current 
may  be  flowing  at  the  spot  where 
you  think  or  know  the  fish  is  lying. 
It  might  very  well  be  across  the 
direction  of  the  general  stream 
flow,  due  to  a  rock  or  other  ob- 
struction which  would  turn  the 
flow  of  the  water  at  that  point. 

Another  phenomenon  to  which 
most  fishermen  give  absolutely  no 
consideration  is  the  direction  from 
which  the  source  of  direct  sunlight 
falls  upon  the  water.  Let's  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  this. 
Fishe^'  eyes  have  no  lids  and,  un- 
like ours,  the  pupils  of  their  eyes 
do  not  expand  and  contract,  to 
any  great  degree,  in  order  to  regu- 
late the  amount  of  light  rays 
entering  the  lenses  of  their  eyes. 
Thus,  they  are  virtually  blinded 
by  the  intensity  of  direct  sunlight. 
However,  they  have  what  is  known 
as  monocular  vision  as  well  as  re- 
stricted binocular  vision — that  is, 
they  see  separately  through  each 
eye.  If  we  are  blinded  by  a  very 
intense  light,  we  are  just  plain 
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Teaeher9fl  is  a  distinguished  Scotch 
whisk}  with  ;i  lively,  full-bodied  tang. 
It's  smooth,  too,  and  is  the  choice  of  the 
exacting  connoisseur  .  .  . 
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offers  unusual  rooms  and  suites 
at  moderate  rentals  by  the 
year,  by  the  month  or  by  the 
day.  Many  are  air-cooled 
during  the   Summer  months. 

FIFTH  AVE.  AT  55TB  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


blinded;  but  a  fish  is  only  blinded 
in  the  one  eye  which  faces  the 
source  of  the  light. 

For  generations  angling  writers 
have  insisted  that  one  should  fish 
with  sun  in  one's  eyes,  so  that  no 
shadow  would  be  cast  over  the 
trout — about  as  bad  advice  as 
could  be  given,  if  the  angler  stands 
within  range  of  the  trout's  vision. 
It's  true  that  no  shadow  should  be 
thrown  over  the  trout,  but  by  all 
means  have  the  sun  at  your  back, 
if  possible,  as  you  face  the  fish. 
The  sun  will  thus  blind  the  eye 
of  the  fish  facing  it,  and  you  will 
not  be  seen.  In  fishing  your  fly,  re- 
member that  the  eye  away  from 
the  sun  is  the  one  that  will  see 
it,  and  place  the  fly  accordingly. 

Even  when  there  is  not  direct, 
bright  sunlight,  do  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  most  visible  position 
in  which  you  can  stand  is  that 
from  which  rays  of  light  from 
whatever  chief  source  of  light 
there  is  at  the  time,  are  most  di- 
rectly reflected  from  you  to  the 
trout's  eye.  So  keep  in  mind  the 
position  of  the  surr,  even  if  it  may 
be  under  a  cloud  temporarily. 

At  first  it  may  seem  like  a  para- 
dox that  trout  can  see  more 
efficiently  about  sundown  than 
during  the  brighter  part  of  the 
day,  but  it  is  a  fact,  for  the  trout's 
eye  is  accommodated  better  to  a 
rather  subdued  light  than  to  a 
very  bright  one.  As  real  dusk  and 
then  darkness,  so-called,  come  on, 
the  angler  becomes  less  and  less 
visible,  but  his  fly  does  not  in  the 
same  degree.  In  a  later  article  I 
will  take  up  the  matter  of  how  a 
trout  sees  a  fly. 

The  general  deduction  that  we 
can  safely  make  frcm  the  fore- 
going discussion  is  that  trout  can 
see  anglers,  but  that  the  latter  can 
take  various  precautions  to  remain 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  invisible. 
The  most  important  of  these  con- 
sists in  reducing  our  movements 
to  a  minimum;  placing  ourselves 
so  that  the  direct  rays  from  the 
main  source  of  light  are  not  re- 


flected directly  toward  the  trout; 
keeping  ourselves  and  our  rods 
as  close  to  the  surface  as  possible; 
and  standing  as  nearly  behind  the 
fish  as  possible.  Their  importance 
rates  in  about  the  order  I  have 
named,  under  usual  conditions. 

Farms  in  the  LI  ack 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

the  cows  will  not  be  tied  up.  but 
allowed  complete  freedom,  and 
will  be  brought  into  the  milking 
room  only  at  milking  time.  They 
come  through  one  at  a  time,  are 
groomed,  udders  washed,  and  pass 
on  through.  Three  men  by  this 
method  can  take  care  of  one  hun- 
dred milkers.  This  is  an  espe- 
cially important  item  in  view  of 
the  farmer's  increasing  labor  prob- 
lem. Everything  is  hosed  down 
every  few  minutes,  and  the  air  is 
clear  and  pure.  The  bacteria  count 
is  materially  lowered  as  there  is 
not  the  regular  dust  storm  which 
accompanies  ordinary  barn  sweep- 
ings. Bonnie  View  Farms  will 
then  go  back  to  automatic  milk- 
ers which  they  had  up  to  a  year 
ago.  They  were  only  discarded  in 
their  present  setup  because  the 
men  doing  the  stripping  kept 
dropping  behind  the  men  handling 
the  machine,  and  udder  troubles 
developed,  but  with  the  pen  barn 
there  is  no  danger  from  this 
source.  This  pen  barn  method  has 
been  proved  to  increase  a  cow's 
life  and  efficiency  at  least  25%. 
The  cows'  feet  do  not  become 
overgrown;  they  get  exercise;  their 
circulations  are  improved;  they 
are  free  to  walk  around  at  any 
time:  and  they  lead  a  life  more 
like  the  one  Nature  originally  in- 
tended for  them.  In  addition,  the 
milking  room  becomes  quite  a 
show  place  for  visitors,  and  acts 
as  an  excellent  advertisement  for 
the  whole  farm.  With  such  an 
arrangement  all  cows  are  de- 
horned to  eliminate  any  chance  of 
their  goring  themselves. 
Everything    on    Bonnie  View 
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"  I'hv  Cniitvst  7'nnsure  House 
of  Linens  in  tmerica" 


•  Once  upon  a  time  way  back  in  L855,  when  farmers  tilled  thcHoilat  fifth 
\venue  and  4'Mli  Street,  there  wan  a  store  famous  for  i Ih  linens  loealed  on 
the  then  fashionable  shopping  district  of  New  York,  748  I  {road  way!  That 
store  was  <\ou  gue.-sed  il)  McCutc  hcon's.  , 

•  Well  one  thing  and  another  came  ahout — hustles  went  out  of  fashion, 
hahits  and  eustoins  changed,  shopping  districts  changed,  too  hut 
McCutcheon's  linens  have  always  remained  the  hest  and  smartest  that 
contemporary  weavers  could  fashion. 

•  There  i-^  no  last  chapter  to  this  story  for  VI e(  iuteheon's  today  arc  slocked 
with  the  same  line,  smart  linens,  which  leads  us  up  to  our  suhjeet.  It's  a 
very  good  time  for  you  to  make  a  move  now — to  select  your  supplies  for 
the  I  all  and  Winter.  The  completeness  of  our  stock  together  with  the 
service  giv  en  h)  our  staff  of  experts,  comhinc  to  save  you  time  lad  I  rouble. 
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Veranda  Design  No.  72  as  used  on  residence  of  J.  Stanley 
Reeve,  Esq.,  Haverford,  Pa.  Shepard  and  Stearns,  Architects. 

SMYSER- ROYER  CAST  IRON  VERANDAS 

Always  in  good  taste,  Smyser-Royer  Cast  Iron 
Verandas  add  a  note  of  distinction  to  houses  both 
large  and  small.  Each  design  is  adaptable  to  a 
variety  of  uses.  A  new  catalogue  will  gladly  be 
furnished  on  request.  Smyser-Royer  Company, 
York,  Pa.  Philadelphia  Office,  Architects'  Build- 
ing, 17th  and  Sansom  Streets. 


SMYSER-ROYER  COMPANY 


SHOULD  A  HOTEL 
TELL  ITS  AGE? 

The  Copley-Plaza  is  proud  of  being  twenty-five 
years  old! 

Here  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  appoint- 
ments of  a  hotel  must  change  with  the  changing 
times. 

But  the  Copley-Plaza  in  keeping  pace  with 
modern  trends  has  not  lost  its  charm  and  dignity, 
its  tradition  of  graciousness  appreciated  by  lovers 
of  fine  living  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Spacious  rooms,  charmingly  furnished, 
for  as  little  as  S4.00 

Illustrated  folder  on  request. 
The  COPLEY-PLAZA,  Boston 

Arthur  L.  Race.  Managing  Director 
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Follow 
the 

Hounds 


It  is  an  ancient  and  a  grand  sport  forever  appealing 
to  lovers  of  the  hunt.  Customs,  hallowed  by  tradi- 
tion, are  maintained  and  it  remains  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  phases  of  riding  .  .  . 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  new  English  semi 
cut -back  hunting  saddle  of  the  finest  quality  of  ma- 
terial and  workmanship.  It  is  carefully  designed 
~with  generous  knee  room  and  extra  width  of  skirt 
behind  the  leg  of  the  rider. 

New  English  Hunting  Saddle  8135 

Complete  with  stirrup  leathers,  irons  and  girth. 

Send  for  catalog,  "Saddlery.  Riding  and  Polo" 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co. 

The  Greatest  Sporting  Goods  Store  in  the  World 

MADISON  AVENUE  AT  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  STORE:  Von  Lengerke  &  Anloine.  33  So.  Wul,a-h  Avenue 
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^t>  DRINK 

Bttdwreiser 

Tor  fwe  daYS 


On  the  sixth  day 
,ry  to  drink 
Q  sweet  beer 

ST""*'   -    '  — 


the  world's  largest  brewery  is  being  built 
still  larger  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  BUDWEISER. 


Farms  is  insured — machinery, 
crops,  cattle,  building,  trucks,  and 
pleasure  cars.  Bonnie  View  Farms 
has  the  insurance  companies  in 
with  them  willy  nilly  as  limited 
partners — and  we'd  like  to  be  a 
partner  in  this  farm  too. 

'Brose  Clark's  picnic 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

Such  new  arrivals  as  the  Fox- 
catcher  National  Cup,  which  also 
falls  on  a  September  Saturday, 
have  a  way  of  drawing  the  good 
horses  and  usurping  the  choice 
places  on  the  racing  calendar. 

This  is  no  place  to  argue  the 
virtues  of  either  type,  of  course, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  old 
is  being  jostled  by  the  new.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  antiquated 
air  of  Meadow  Brook  takes  on  a 
new  piquancy.  There  is  a  nostalgic 
thrill  to  be  had  from  this  defiant 
hanging  on  to  tradition.  Today 
many  experts  are  prophesying  an 
early  end  to  timber  racing.  Most 
of  their  reasoning 'has  a  logical 
ring,  but  visitors  to  Meadow 
Brook  will  not  be  much  moved  by 
it.  There  is  a  spell  about  the  place 
which  is  far  more  persuasive  than 
just  cold  logic. 

Thunder  over  Java 

(Continued  from  page  55) 

'Tm  not  afraid,"  I  said  truthfully; 
for  I  felt  quite  exhilarated. 

He  nodded  and  pointed  ahead 
where  I  saw  a  large  mountain 
mass.  "Volcano,"  he  said.  ''Your 
first  one,  but  don't  be  disturbed, 
it  is  sleeping."  He  took  my  map, 
and  with  his  pencil  indicated  a 
name,  'Tangkuban  Prahu".  "It 
means  'overturned  boat',"  he  ex- 
plained. "Look  closely  now,  we 
are  going  over  it!" 

I  obeyed  and  saw  a  sight  which 
made  my  spine  tingle;  there,  far, 
far  below,  lay  two  jagged  round 
holes  beside  each  other.  Both  had 
lakes  in  the  bottom,  while  a  pre- 
cipitous cliff  towered  above  the 
larger  crater,  forming  a  peak. 
There  was  smoke  coming  from 
somewhere,  and  I  felt  a  little  un- 
easy; if,  as  Mr.  de  Vries  had 
said,  the  volcano  was  sleeping, 


evidently  it  slept  with  a  pipe  in 
its  mouth!  We  had  made  a  wide 
circle  around  the  mountain  and 
were  now  facing  the  direction 
from  which  we  had  just  come;  a 
few  minutes  later  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Bandung,  nestling  in 
the  hills  off  our  starboard  side. 

"I  wish  we  had  time  to  fly  far- 
ther south  to  give  you  a  view  of 
the  crater  of  Mount  Papandajan, 
the  Kawah  Kamodjan,  and  the 
Goentoer,  but  I  want  to  turn 
eastward  now  for  more  spectacu- 
lar things  there.  However,  look 
about  and  you  will  see  ten  vol- 
canic peaks  in  sight  at  one  time." 

While  I  was  still  admiring  the 
panorama,  my  friend  directed  my 
attention  out  the  port  window; 
and  there,  to  the  northward  above 
a  group  of  peaks  on  the  coastal 
plain,  rose  a  cone  whose  sym- 
metry was  sheer  perfection. 

''Tjerimai,"  explained  Mr.  de 
Vries,  "perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
fully formed  of  all  the  volcanoes 
of  Java;  but  it  hasn't  erupted  in 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  so  we 
shall  not  go  closer." 

I  watched  Tjerimai  as  long  as 
possible,  and  when  I  looked  for- 
ward again  I  saw  that  we  were  ap- 
proaching a  great  mountain. 

''This  is  Slamat,''  spoke  up  my 
mentor,  "the  second  highest  vol- 
cano of  Java,  reaching  an  altitude 
of  11,326  feet." 

The  crater  was  on  one  side  of 
the  mountain,  high  up  near  the 
peak,  and  as  we  flew  along  it.  but 
not  directly  above  (for  which  I 
was  secretly  thankful),  I  had  a 
good  view  of  all  except  the  very 
bottom.  Puffs  of  smoke  came  from 
somewhere  within  the  crater  and 
I  began  to  wish  I  knew  more  about 
volcanoes — just  how  far  could  one 
trust  them,  I  wondered.  Mr.  de 
Vries's  next  words  did  little  to 
soothe  my  fears. 

"Slamat  is  in  almost  constant 
activity,"  he  said  pleasantly. 
"That  is,  from  the  volcanologists' 
viewpoint;  but  the  last  real  erup- 
tion occurred  ten  years  ago." 

I  was  pleased  not  to  linger  here, 
above  the  sheer  cliffs  and  jagged 
ridges,  and  welcomed  the  sight  of 
green  valleys  which  now  passed 
beneath.  Ahead  of  us  were  several 
high  peaks,  and  a  little  off  our  port 
side  was  a  cone  with  a  misty  veil 


DUBOIS  WOVEN  WOOD  FENCE 


Every  foot  of  this  famous  DUBOIS 
Chestnut  Woven  Wood  Fence  has  a 
charm  and  distinction  all  its  own. 
Gives  permanent  privacy  and  pro- 
tection and  enhances  value  of 
estate  or  suburban  plot.  For  pent 
house  and  roof  terrace,  too. 


DUBOIS  REEVES  FENCES  mc 


All  DUBOIS  Chestnut  Woven  Wood 
Fence  is  imported  from  France  and 
comes  in  5  heights  and  3  spaclngs. 
Present  LOW  PRICES  make  your 
purchase  NOW  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Send  for  Booklet  C7. 
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I  R.  Johnston  .  General  Manager 
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of  smokr;  whit  h  I  identified  on 
m\  i u.i | >       heini<  Scndoici. 

1  \n.is  mil. on  cil,  fur  I  was 
looking  f.o  ahrad  In  a  |MNik 
vvluiM-  foot  and  lower  slopes  were 
hidden  In-hind  fleet  y  while  i  Inuds, 
but  whose  upper  pari  ruse  hold 
and  dean  In  a  perfei  I  i  one;  and 
around  the  tip  of  the  cone  was  a 
plume.  Whether  it  was  mist  or 
smoke  I  was  trying  to  deride  when 
Mr.  de  Vries  unlit  id  my  intere  t 

"  \h,  you  have  seen  it,"  he 
smiled^  "Merapi  is  its  name,  and 
a  very  naughty  volcano  it  is!" 

"Then  that  isn't  a  cloud  at  the 
summit?" 

"No,  that  is  smoke  from  the 
interior  of  the  cone;  Merapi  is  in 
i  onstanl  ,n  tivity,"'  he  announi  i  d. 

"But  what  if  it  .should  erupt 
when  we  are  over  it?"  I  stam- 
mered. 

"It  has  been  about  a  year  since 
Merapi  has  done  anything  serious. 
At  that  time  it  built  up  the  cone 
which  you  see;  and  in  1930  it 
erupted  violently."  His  eyes 
twinkled  as  he  glanced  at  me. 
"Don't  be  nervous,  we  shall  not 
fly  directly  over  the  volcano  be- 
cause the  fumes  are  unpleasant, 
and  besides,  atmospheric  condi- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  these  gases 
make  flying  hazardous.  As  you 
can  imagine,  a  forced  landing  in 
these  mountains  would  be — er — 
somewhat  difficult." 

I  glanced  quickly  at  Mr.  de 
Vries,  for  I  knew  that  an  accident 
here  would  mean  instant  death. 
Was  he  a  little  nervous,  or  was 
he  just  teasing  me?  Anyway,  I 
pretended  a  nonchalance  I  did 
not  feel,  and  watched  Merapi, 
with  whom  we  seemed  to  be  play- 
ing a  game  of  aerial  tag.  The 
fumes  appeared  to  be  coming  di- 
rectly out  of  the  soil  at  the  peak 
of  the  cone,  and  I  wondered  if  the 
volcano  had  no  crater.  I  was  just 
about  to  ask  my  mentor  when  we 
hit  an  air  pocket  and  dropped  like 
a  descending  elevator;  I  gasped 
and  clutched  the  arms  of  my  seat, 
weakly  returning  Mr.  de  Vries's 
smile  of  encouragement.  Our  fall 
lasted  hardly  a  second,  but  during 
that  second  I  mentally  cursed  my 
foolhardiness  for  having  em- 
barked upon  such  a  venture;  then 
we  encountered  solid  air  again,  and 
began  to  climb  to  a  safe  altitude. 
The  pilot  turned  to  throw  us  an 
impish  grin  through  the  glass 
window  in  the  cockpit-door. 

"He  is  an  expert,  is  Jan,"  said 
Mr.  de  Vries  comfortably.  He 
glanced  at  his  watch,  scribbled  a 
note  and  passed  it  to  Jan.  "We 
must  hurry  on  for  I  want  you  to 
get  a  good  look  at  Keloed,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  volcano  we 
have,  although  the  mountain  itself 
is  unimposing." 

"How  is  it  interesting,  Mr.  de 
Vries?" 

He  explained  as  we  flew  on 
above  rich  country  whose  moun- 
tains rose  from  charming  green 
valleys.  "Our  earliest  records  of 
Keloed  begin  in  the  year  1000 
A.D.,  since  then  it  has  erupted 
until  1919,  in  which  year  it  ex- 
ploded  with    tremendous  force, 
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SAYS     BOB  NICHOLS 


Writes  Boh  Nichols,  Arms  and 
Ammunition  BdltOf  Of  F/tU  & 
Stream,  "I'm  fussy  about  endorsing 
any  product  at  any  time,  however 
well-made,  but  the  Bausch  St  Lomb 
Binocular  has  my  unlimited  and 
enthusiastic  O.K.  at  all  times — and 
I  don't  mind  saying  so  publicly." 

Send  for  catalog  that  describes  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Binocular  and 
tells  why  so  many  sportsmen, 
hunters,  yachtsmen,  nature  lovers 
and  gun  authorities  prefer  the  B  &  L 
glass.  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co., 
487  Lomb  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BAUSCfcfJ  LOMB 


THE    WORLD'S    BEST    -    BY    ANY  TEST 


GIVE  ME  SHEET  WITH  A  .410 
FOR  A  REAL  TEST  OF  SHOOTING 


co  way  with  your  pop  6un 
shells/  i  ll  shoot  a 
man  size  load" 


But  there's  no  difference 
of  opinion  on 

REMINGTON 
SHELLS 


PLENTY  ofskeet  shooters  disagree 
on  what  gauge  gives  the  most  sport 
on  the  skeet  held,  but  everybody  agrees 
that  Remington  shells  of  whatever 
gauge  are  the  best  all  round  skeet 
performers. 

Here's  proof . . .  the  national  cham- 
pion skeet  team  used  12  gauge  Rem- 
ington Shur  Shot  shells  to  a  man.  The 
.410  short  shell  world's  record  was 
made  with  Remington  .410  shells. 

The  scientific  loading  of  Reming- 
ton shells  in  all  gauges  guarantees  a 
balanced  pattern  and  plenty  of  power 


to  reach  out  and  powder  the  targets. 
Kleanbore  priming  in  Remington 
shells  banishes  barrel  cleaning  be- 
cause it  prevents  pitting  and  corro- 
sion. Champions  agree:  "  IF  IT'S 
REMI.WGTON,  ITS  RIGHT." 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc., 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Remington. 


KLEANBORE  and  SHUR  SHOT  a 


1  registered  trade-mark--*  of  Remington  Arms  Company,  lac. 
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WE  OFFER  THIS  FINE 
15-YEAR-OLD  COGNAC 


•  •  •  And  il  is  available 
in  small  quantities,  for  just  a 
select  class  of  people  who  enjoy 
only  the  finest  old  brandy.  Yet 
the  price  is  pleasingly  popular. 


I MONNET %■ 
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MONNEf 

COGNAC 


Your.  Guide  to  Good  Liquors 

NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  SHAW  IMPORT  DIVISION,  NEW  YORK 


killing  thousands  of  natives  and 
destroying  countless  acres  of  rice 
terraces;  but  at  last  we  have 
tamed  it." 

"Tamed  a  volcano?"  I  ex- 
claimed. "I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing!" 

"The  Volcanological  Service  of 
Netherlands  India  has  tamed 
Keloed,  and  I  will  tell  you  how, 
after  I  have  explained  what  caused 
its  eruptions.  We  are  very  near 
now,  and  I  want  you  to  look 
closely,  especially  at  the  crater." 

We  were  above  an  extremely 
rough  plateau,  from  which  rose 
dozens  of  mountain  peaks,  over 
one  of  which  we  flew  directly.  I 
saw  an  enormous  hole  gouged  in 
it,  with  a  lake  in  the"  bottom  and 
the  whole  surrounded  by  an  ex- 
tremely high  rim. 

"Keloed,"  said  Mr.  de  Vries, 
"peaceful  enough  now,  but  before 
— see  that  lake?  Well  it  was  that 
which  caused  all  the  trouble. 
When  the  waters  reached  a  certain 
level,  they  seeped  through  cracks 
down  to  lava-pools  which  lay  be- 
neath the  crust  of*  the  lake-bed. 
The  vaporization  caused  explo- 
sions which  destroyed  the  crater 
and  caused  streams  of  lava  to 
flow;  and  so  it  was  up  to  us  to  dig 
a  series  of  tunnels  to  drain  the 
lake,  thus  keeping  the  water  level 
below  the  danger  point." 

"Clever,  these  Dutchmen,"  I 
murmured  as  the  pilot  swung  us 
about,  and  increased  our  speed. 

"We  will  have  just  time  enough 
to  hurry  east  through  the  Tengger 
Complex;  for  there  you  will  see 
some  sights  which  will  make  a  fit- 
ting climax  for  your  aerial  moun- 
taineering. And  now  look  ahead 
at  Smeroe,  the  greatest  of  them 
all,  12,132  feet  above  sea-level. 

It  was  easy  to  pick  out  the  one 
he  meant,  for  it  towered  above  its 
neighbors,  a  veritable  monarch. 
We  wheeled  slowly  around  it  while 
my  informant  explained  that  its 
last  eruption  had  occurred  in 
1913;  I  looked  down  and  tried  to 
picture  what  it  must  have  been 
like  at  that  time.  On  our  port  side 


— for  we  were  by  now  going  west 
— gleamed  the  waters  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  while  the  entire 
panorama  visible  from  the  star- 
board windows  was  a  jumbled 
mass  of  ridges  and  mountains. 
From  the  floor  of  the  valley  rose 
their  fluted  slopes — or  so  the 
solidified  lava-flows  appeared  to 
us — and  where  the  peaks  should 
have  been  were  monstrous  holes. 

"It  looks  like  a  pot  of  corn-meal 
mush  when  it  has  cooked  thick 
enough  to  start  popping,"  I 
laughed.  Mr.  de  Vries  looked 
puzzled.  "I  guess  you  wouldn't 
know  about  that,"  I  murmured, 
and  turned  back. 

"And  now  my  last  treat  for 
you,"  he  said.  "I  hope  you  will 
enjoy  it;  old  Bromo  and  the 
famous  Sand  Sea." 

What  I  saw  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. We  were  flying  low,  skirt- 
ing the  peaks  of  the  mountains 
which  were  scattered  all  about. 
Below  us,  shut  in  by  steep  moun- 
tain walls,  was  an  oval  expanse 
of  gleaming-,  white  sand  which  ap- 
peared to  be  as  smooth  as  glass. 
Out  of  the  middle  of  the  Sand  Sea 
rose  symmetrical  Batok,  and  be- 
hind it  the  corrugated  slopes  of 
Bromo — Old  Faithful  which  erupts 
regularly.  Its  crater  yawned  dark 
and  somber  as  we  flew  nearer,  and 
wisps  of  smoke  floated  above.  We 
saw  a  cavalcade  of  sightseers 
winding  along  the  path  which 
climbed  the  serrated  ridges  to  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  and  as  we 
dipped  low  ourselves,  we  could 
plainly  discern  the  vents  inside 
it  from  which  furious  jets  of 
steam  were  escaping.  I  shivered 
a  little.  "This  is  a  little  too  close 
for  comfort,"  I  exclaimed. 

Mr.  de  Vries  smiled.  "People 
have  been  visiting  Bromo's  crater 
for  many  years,  as  you  can  tell 
by  looking  at  the  well-worn  path, 
and  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  pit.  Old  Bromo, 
with  the  Sand  Sea  forms  one  of  our 
principal  tourist  attractions.  But 
now  for  Surabaya,  we  have  half  an 
hour  to  catch  the  Bali  plane." 
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In  53  Cities  -%e 


New  EnglandMaple 
^productions 


REPRESENTATIVE  furnltura  itorat 
in  half  •  hundred  cititl  ara  now 
displaying  lh»  Ipswich  Group  —  a 
larga  attambly  of  faithful  reproduc- 
tion* of  Amoriea'i  finoit  Now  Eng- 
land  fwrnituro  for  harmonious  and 
practical  room  lattingi  .  .  .  Each 
reproduction  poitoitai  a  significant 
historical  background,  and  aach 
piaco  conform*  in  ovary  particular 
to    Irwin   standards   of   artistic  ai- 


You  ara  invitod  to  too  thoso  dasir- 
abla  antamblat  in  tha  following 

citioi: 

ALBANY— Murray  Furnltura  Co. 
AMAHIILO,  TEX  — S.  K.  Itaacion 
ATLANTA— W.  E.  Irowna  Dacoratinq  Co. 
IKOOKLYN— Fradarick  Loasar  *  Co. 
CHAMPAIGN.  ILL— C.  A.  Kllar  turn. 
CHATTANOOGA— Fowiar  Irot. 
CHICAGO— Scholia  Furnltura  Co. 
CINCINNATI— A.  I.  Clouon.  Jr.  Co. 
CLEVELAND— Halle  Irothert  Co. 
DALLAS—  Andorton  Furniture 
OATTON — F.  M.  Harmon  Company 
DENVER— Denver  Dry  Goods  Co. 
DETROIT— J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
ELMIRA.  N.  Y.-J.  t.  a  M.  Sullivan  Co. 
FORT  WORTH— Ellison  Furn.  a  Cpt.  Co. 
GARDEN  Ciry— Frederick  Looser  i  Co. 

GENEVA.   ILI  J.  A.  Skoglund  4  Son 

GRAND  RAPIDS— Wurtburgs 
ITHACA.  N.  Y.— Rothschild  Ires. 
KANSAS  CITY— Robf.  Keith  F.  ft  C.  Co. 
KNOX  VI  HE — Miller's 
LANSING.  MICH.— Hull  Furniture  Co. 
LONG  REACH — larker  Brothers 
LOS  ANGELES— Rerker  Brothers 
LOUISVILLE— Rurdorfs 
MADISON,  WIS. — Frautschi's,  Inc. 
MANCHESTER.  CONN.— Watkins  Iros. 
MILFORD,  CONN. — Wayside  Furn.  Co. 
MILWAUKEE— Klode  Furniture  Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS— Routell  Bros.,  Inc. 
NEW  YORK  CITY— B.  Altman  i  Co. 
OAKLAND—  Breuners 
OMAHA— Corte-Coriine 
PEORIA— P.  A.  Berqner  ft  Co. 
PHILADELPHIA — Straw  bridge  ft  Clothier 
PITTSBURGH — Joseph  Home  Co. 
PLAINFIELD,  N.  J.— Topper  Bros. 
PORTLAND,  ORE.— Meier  ft  Frank  Co. 
PROVIDENCE— Callender-McAuslan  ft 

Troup  Co. 
ROCHESTER — McCurdy  ft  Co. 
SACRAMENTO— Breuners 
SAGINAW,  MICH  — Henry  Feige  ft  Son 
ST.  LOU  IS—  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney. 
SAN  DIEGO— H.  I.  Benbough  Co.,  Ltd. 
SAN  FRANCISCO— W.  ft  J.  Sloane 
SEATTLE — Frederick  ft  Nelson 
SHREVEPORT.  LA.— Booth  F.  ft  C.  Co. 
TAMPA— Paul  T.  Ward,  Inc. 
TOLEDO— J.  F.  Bennett  Studios 
TULSA— Cheairs  Co. 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C— P.  J.  Nae  Co. 
WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y.— The  Mulwiti  Co. 
WORCESTER— Chas.  E.  Mattson  ft  Co. 

if  interested  in  authentic  reproductions 
send  for  fnrin  Portfolio  of  Brochurlt. 


A  lYw  wrrk  .  I. ilci  ,  ,.ilcl\  Ii.h  k 
iii  Singapore,  I  ir.nl  that  old 
Hromo  hail  Hour  mi  a  nimpiigc ; 
prrhnp*  rciwntiriK  Mr.  tie  VrirVs 
Implication  of  senility  The  vol 
rutin  had  rutnlilrd  loudly,  I »*-h  h 
in"  ..in  hlaik  sniokr  and  then  tons 
of  lava,  whit  h  flowed  down  over 
the  trail,  covering  (he  spot  where 
wr  had  seen  the  horsemen  from 
the  air  .  .  . 

•    *    *  * 

Two  ear  pads  of  cotton  and  a 
handful  of  vivid  baggage  stickers 

lasl  remaining  c<  hoes  ol  m\  ow  n 
personal  thunder  over  Java! 

Monti  in  tke  field 

(( 'ontinurd  frnm  pagr  66) 

FAIRFIELD  COUNTY 
HORSE  SHOW::  Sumt 
horse  shows  are  all  pretty  much 
alike  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  and  wherever  you  ro  you  see 
a  lot  of  the  same  horses  and  the 
same  people  doing  practically  the 
same  things.  There  is  one  show, 
however,  that  might  well  be  an 
inspiration  for  some  of  the  rest 
and  that  is  the  Fairfield  County 
Show  up  in  Darien.  We  have  very 
vivid  and  pleasant  recollections  of 
this  show  that  promise  to  stay 
with  us  until  next  year  when,  if 
all  goes  well,  we  expect  to  go  back 
and  find  it  very  much  as  it  was 
this  year  and  as  successful  and 
enjoyable  as  ever.  There  is  a  de- 
lightful air  of  informality  about 
it  that  people  like — there  were 
more  spectators  there  on  one  day 
this  year  than  on  all  three  days 
last  year,  which  shows  that  its 
reputation  is  growing.  This  infor- 
mality and  good  fellowship,  we 
think,  helps  to  relieve  the  tense- 
ness and  hard  feeling  that  are  apt 
to  come  from  keen  competition, 
thus  helping  the  cause  of  good 
sportsmanship,  a  thing  that  is 
sometimes  lacking  at  affairs  of 
this  kind.  They  have  an  outside 
course  that  is  one  of  the  best  that 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  the  way 
that  they  handle  classes,  using  the 
two  rings  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage is  something  to  marvel  at. 
Previously  we  always  assumed 
that  time  meant  no  more  at  a 
horse  show  than  on  a  de?ert  island, 
and  the  scheduled  time  printed  in 
the  catalogs  was  merely  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  class  in  question 
would  probably  appear  on  that 
day.  Up  there  it  really  meant 
something  though,  and  the  exhib- 
itors either  knew  it  from  experi- 
ence or  sensed  it  instinctively,  for 
all  the  horses  were  shod  and  sad- 
dled ahead  of  time  and  actually 
appeared  in  the  ring  without  hav- 
ing to  be  called  for  the  usual  half 
hour  or  so.  We  were  especially 
proud  of  New  York's  finest  up 
there.  It  was  ironical  that  the 
horse  that  they  loaned  to  Golds 
Dragoons  should  win  the  Military 
Jumping  exhibition,  but  sooner  or 
later  they  are  bound  to  get  the 
breaks.  In  the  meantime  they  are 
making  an  enviable  reputation  for 
themselves  as  good  sportsmen  and 
good  losers,  which  is  infinitely 
more   important   than  collecting 


FOUR-MONTH 


30,000  MILES 
VISITING — 
MADEIRA 
GIBRALTAR 
ALGERIA 
MONACO 
FRANCE 
ITALY 
GREECE 
PALESTINE 
EGYPT 
INDIA 
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128  DAYS 
108  PLACES 
FROM  NEW  YORK 
JANUARY  8,  1938 


CEYLON 

STRAITS 

SIAM 

JAVA 

BALI 

PHILIPPINES 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

HAWAII 

CALIFORNIA 

PANAMA 


A  Winter-long  holiday  following  the 
sun  .  .  .  through  the  Mediterranean  to 
Palestine,  Egypt*  India  and  the  Far  Fast 
.  .  .  with  57  leisurely  days  in  port  and 
private  trains  to  tarry  lim /tress  luxury 
far  inland.  You'll  see  the  whole  world 
as  the  famous  Empress  can  show  it! 

Fares  as  low  as  $2V)0  (SIH  per  day) 
including  exceptional  shore  programme. 
See  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  or  Canadian 
Pacific:  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Montreal  and  37  other  cities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 


GIN 


YOUR  GIN 

should  be 

GOOD  ENOUGH 
TO  DRINK  STRAIGHT 

or  it  isn't 

GOOD  ENOUGH 
TO  MIX! 


A  Swallow  tells 

the  difference 
HUMIDOR-AGED* 
berries  and  roots 
make! 


WORLD-FAMOUS     SINCE  1770 


Burnett's  London  Dry  Gin.  90  Drool  (Square  Bottle).  Also  try  Burnett's  White  Satin  De  luie  distilled  Gin.  90  proof  Round 
Bottle)  both  distilled  from  gram.  Also  Burnett  's  Sloe  Gin.  60  proof  At  the  best  bars  and  stores  Browne  Vintners  Co  .lnc.H.T 
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of  vour  OWN  creaUon 


layfair  House  places  at  your  disposal  a 
portfolio  of  floor  plans  and  specially  created 
interiors  in  harmonious  color  schemes. 
Thus  you  may  express  your  own  personality 
in  the  decorative  motif  of  your  own  suite. 

All  suites  possess  spacious  foyers,  ample 
closet  space,  serving  pantries  with  quiet 
refrigeration.  Many  with  wood- 
burning  fireplaces. 

Ulaijfatr  Mmtae 

PARK  AVENUEAT  SIXTY-FIFTH  STREET 

New  fork 

Edward  H.  Crandall 


trophies  and  ribbons — they'll  soon 
do  that  too  or  we  miss  our  guess. 

SUMMER  HORSE 

SHOWS::  Much  as  we  enjoy 
going  to  those  horsey  centers  up 
along  the  Post  Road,  it  is  a  mer- 
ciful thing  for  horse  and  man  that 
the  scene  of  horse  show  activity 
has  shifted  to  resorts  nearer  the 
sea.  The  migration  didn't  occur 
quite  soon  enough,  however,  and 
the  Rye  Country  Club  Show  was 
caught  in  one  of  those  heat  waves 
that  only  reach  their  maximum 
proportions  in  Westchester,  lower 
Connecticut,  and  the  desert  regions 
of  Asia  Minor.  Not  that  it  wasn't 
hot  everywhere  else  as  well,  but 
in  our  opinion  this  otherwise  very 
delightful  part  of  the  country  is 
a  good  place  to  stay  away  from  in 
midsummer  if  you  want  to  avoid 
a  thorough  scorching.  To  get  back 
to  the  Rye  Show;  it  prospered  in 
spite  of  the  heat  and  lacked 
neither  spectators  nor  exhibitors; 
the  only  trouble  being  that  you 
could  never  be  quite  sure  whether 
you  were  actually  seeing  what 
appeared  in  the  ring  or  merely 
looking  at  a  mirage.  We  fully 
expected  to  have  a  lake  sur- 
rounded by  palm  trees  suddenly 
appear  out  of  the  shimmering  haze 
over  the  outside  course  and  see 
horses  and  people  alike  stampede 
toward  it  and  fall  upon  the  turf, 
overcome  by  disappointment  and 
exhausted  by  their  efforts.  This 
failed  to  appear,  however,  and 
even  the  exhibitors  in  the  hunt 
team  class  survived  their  appear- 
ance in  the  ring  in  pink  coats. 
Just  looking  at  them  made  us  feel 
cooler  anyway.  Everything  pos- 
sible was  done  to  combat  the 
weather,  even  to  cornering  the 
electric  fan  supply  of  Westchester 
and  putting  them  all  in  the  grand- 
stand. They  were  lost  upon  the 
sultry  air,  but  they  made  a  sound 
like  surf  breaking  in  the  distance, 
and  the  power  of  suggestion  plus 
a  tidal  wave  of  beer  and  other 
forms  of  refreshment  helped  to 
carry  the  show  through  another 
successful  year. 

There  seemed  to  be  an  unusual 
amount  of  trouble  to  get  the  ex- 
hibitors to  appear  in  the  ring,  and 
ever  curious,  we  went  out  to  the 
stables  to  see  why.  Here  we  found 
one  of  the  most  peaceful  sum- 
mer afternoon  scenes  imaginable. 
Grooms  and  stableboys,  not  other- 
wise occupied,  were  asleep  on 
bales  of  hay;  horses  were  lazily 
swishing  their  tails;  and  under 
the  tents  there  was  actually  a 
cool  breeze.  A  lot  of  exhibitors 
were  sitting  around  in  the  shade 
by  the  edges  of  the  stalls  talking 
of  horses  past,  present,  and  future. 

TROTTING::  As  this  goes  to 
press  we  are  approaching  the  sum- 
mit of  the  trotting  horse  season 
with  the  Hambletonian,that  match 
race  between  Greyhound  and  Mus- 
cletone,  and  Greyhound's  race 
against  time  (an  effort  to  break 
his  own  record)  looming  on  the 
horizon.  We  are  sorry  they  come 
too  late  to  get  into  this  issue,  but 
closing  dates  wait  for  no  man,  and 


so  we'll  have  to  tell  you  about 
them  next  time.  So  far  the  pros- 
pects for  the  Hambletonian  are 
pretty  much  shrouded  in  mystery 
and  we  haven't  the  slightest  idea 
who  is  going  to  win ;  in  fact  though 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk,  we 
don't  believe  anyone  else  does 
either.  We  are  fairly  certain 
though  that  when  a  favorite  does 
come  to  light  it  will  either  be 
Schnapps  or  De  Sota,  a  son  of 
Peter  Volo.  Then,  on  the  other 
hand  a  lot  of  people  swear  by 
Twilight  Song;  Shirley  Hanover  is 
also  high  in  the  estimation  of 
horsemen  in  the  know.  Another 
one  that  is  given  a  lot  of  thought 
and  attention  these  days  is  Delphia 
Hanover  although  she  is  still  more 
or  less  of  an  unknown  quantity.  All 
of  these  will  be  strong  contenders 
and  will  take  a  lot  of  beating,  so 
take  your  choice;  your  guess  is  as 
good  as  ours.  There  is  one  thing 
that  we  are  certain  of,  however, 
and  that  is  Greyhound  will  beat 
Muscletone,  if  and  when  they  race. 
We  haven't  any  inside  dope  or 
any  tangible  reason  to  say  this — 
just  feel  it  in  our  bones,  which  is 
probably  as  good  a  reason  as  any. 

Whatever  horse  wins  the  Ham- 
bletonian, and  no  matter  what  the 
time,  there  will  still  be  an  un- 
answered question  in  the  minds  of 
most  horsemen,  for  the  best  of  the 
three-year-olds  will  have  to  stay 
on  the  sidelines  that  day.  The 
breeders  of  Stacy  Smith's  Mr. 
Watt,  the  recent  winner  of  the 
Tuxedo  Stakes  with  two  heats  in 
2:05,  which  is  tops  for  his  age, 
didn't  think  he  was  good  enough 
to  enter  the  Hambletonian  when 
he  was  younger,  so  they  neglected 
to  pay  the  registration  fee.  Now 
it  is  too  late,  and  so  whatever 
horse  wins  the  stake  will,  in  our 
opinion  at  least,  be  second  best. 
Perhaps  the  Hollyrood  Stake  the 
day  after  the  Hambletonian  in 
which  he  is  going  to  compete  for 
the  first  time  on  a  mile  track  will 
prove  more  than  the  historic  stake 
from  which  he  is  excluded. 


Sports  house  at 
Norfolk,  C  onn. 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

features  on  this  side  a  balcony 
and  staircase  guarded  by  Swiss 
rail  that  leads  from  a  recreation 
room  devoted  to  cards  and  re- 
freshments to  an  observatory  sur- 
mounted by  a  dovecote.  Note  in 
this  view  the  type  of  roofing  slate 
used — two  inches  thick  and  of  a 
beautifully  variegated  red  tone. 

The  badminton  court,  illustrated, 
has  a  floor  of  green  Zanithern 
which  provides  a  non-slip  sur- 
face. Indirect  lighting  provides  full 
illumination  with  no  shadows. 
Special  care  was  taken  in  the  fives 
and  squash  courts  to  utilize  the 
daylight  admitted  through  broad 
expanses  of  fenestration,  but  in 
such  an  indirect  way  that  no  glare 
interferes  with  the  play.  The  fives 
court  is  exceptionally  fine  in  all 
respects  and  is  even  said  to  sur- 
pass its  model  at  the  Groton  School. 
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by  Stewart,  fence  builders 
to  the  Nation  for  50  years 


Your  Trees  are  just 
so  much  "Green  Gold' 


•  in  barber  i  beauty 
Shops,  hair  salons,  »- 
or  in  your  home 

Licensed  for  use  under  the  methods  of  Andre  A 
Cueto.  M.  IV,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  accordinjt  to  U. 
6.  Patent  No.  SOSoli'S.  I'ther  U.  S.  Patents  Pending. 

Summer  sun  robs  hair  of  the 
vitality  that  scientific  XER 
VAC  treatments  can  restore 
Through  alternating  vacuum 
and  pressure,  the  XER  VAC 
tends  to  produce  a  normal  cir- 
culation in  the  deep  network 
of  capillaries  that  nourish  the 
hair  cells,  and  to  stimulate 
normal  and  vital  hair  growth 
Your  barber  or  beauty  shop 
can  supply  treatments.  If  you 
wish  to  purchase  an  XERVAC 
for  home  use,  see  your  local 
Crosley  radio  and  refrigerator 
dealer — or  write  direct  to 

THE  CROSLEY  RADIO  CORPORATION 

OepL  J17-R,  Cincinnati,  0.  Corjyricht  1937.  The  C.R.C. 
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▼  TITHOUT  adequate  fencing  your  property  and 
gardens  are  at  the  mercy  of  trespassers,  vandals,  heedless  children, 
stray  dogs  and  other  annoyances.  Safeguard  your  home,  lawns  and 
costly  plantings  with  a  dignified  Stewart  Iron  or  Chain  Link  Wire 
Fence  and  enjoy  the  security  and  seclusion  that  can  be  gained  no 
other  way.  Literature  will  be  sent  on  request.  Stewart  Sales  and 
Erection  Service  in  all  principal  cities. 

"World's  Greatest  Fence  Builders  Since  1386" 


The  STEWART  | 

IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Inc. 

428  Stewart  Block 
Cincinnati . . .  Ohio 


Any  realtor  will  tell  you  that 
a  fine  old  tree  can  add  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  to  the  val- 
ue of  a  piece  of  property. 
Shouldn't  it  be  worth  just  as 
much  to  you?  Take  steps 
now  to  protect  your  in- 
vestment in  "Green  Gold." 
Have  the  Bartlett  Represen- 
tative check  up  on  the  need 
for  Bracing  and  Cabling, 
Cavity  Work,  Root  Treat- 
ment, Feeding  and  Spray- 
ing. No  obligation— and  no 
cost  to  you  to  find  out  whet 
attention  your  trees  need, 
now  or  later.  Bartlett  Service 
is  available  in  every  com- 
munity from  Maine  to  the 
Carolinas.  For  literature  end 
full  information,  write: 

The  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Laboratories  and  Main  Office 
STAMFORD,  CONN. 
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Olivotti's  house  and  garden  furnishings  arc  un- 
excelled specimens  of  the  various  periods  .  .  The 
collection  includes  antique  furniture,  mantles, 
textiles,  Venetian  glassware,  fountains,  bird  baths, 
statuary,  benches  and  many  other  works  of  art. 
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The  Hodgson  Camp  Cottage  .  •  • 
A  PUT-UP  JOB  THAT  STAYS  UP! 

Practically  everything  is  done  for  you,  before  you  receive  your  Hodgson  Camp 
Cottage!  Windows  and  doors  are  in  place.  Joints  are  carefully  carpentered.  There 
is  no  roofing  material  to  lay.  You  place  the  sections  together  and  draw  them 
tight  with  the  special  Hodgson  bolts.  Your  cottage  will  stand  sturdy  and  com- 
fortable for  generations  to  come!  Easily  enlarged  at  any  time. 

All  Hodgson  hardware  is  rustless.  Interiors  are  lined  for  beauty  and  warmth. 
Oiled-cedar  exterior  wards  off  weather  and  rot.  Wind-proof  .  .  .  rain-proof  .  .  . 

snow-proof.  $185  up. 
Visit  our  New  York  or 
Boston  showrooms.  Or 
write  for  Catalog  CL-81 
today.  E.  F.  Hodgson  Co., 
1108  Commonwealth 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.;  730 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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Gardening  with 
trees 

{Continued  from  page  46) 

stand  of  white  birch,  which  might 
become  suddenly  storm-broken 
and  permanently  disfigured.  But 
then  the  man  who  is  fond  of  rec- 
reation goes  to  his  forest  as  a 
hunter,  fisherman,  or  equestrian. 
Still  others  expect  the  forest  to 
provide  products  which,  in  Ver- 
mont, might  be  maple  sugar;  in 
Florida,  turpentine,  or  bamboo;  or 
in  New  York  State,  anything  from 
pea  brush  for  a  garden  to  jumping 
bars  for  the  practice  field.  Silvicul- 
ture, then,  may  be  employed  to 
increase  the  esthetic,  •  the  recrea- 
tional, and  the  commercial  value 
of  the  estate  forest,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  minimize  the  hazards  of 
disease,  insect  pests,  fire,  and  ex- 
tremes of  climate. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the 
untouched  "nature-grown"  forest 
is  more  productive  than  the  forest 
which  has  been  scientifically 
treated.  This  is  not  .true  from  any 
standpoint,  regardless  of  what  as- 
pect is  considered.  Admittedly  the 
fprmer  may  yield  large  volumes 
of  timber  when  finally  cut,  and 
so-called  wilderness  areas  offer  at- 
tractive scenery;  yet  the  same 
areas  managed  under  silvicultural 
principles  for  the  same  length  of 
time  would  yield  vastly  greater 
returns  to  the  owner.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  continuously  dense  forest 
cover  is  undesirable  from  all  stand- 
points, as  demonstrated  in  forest 
preserves  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  for- 
ests broken  up  into  units  of  vary- 
ing sizes,  ages,  and  species  com- 
position, produce  the  most  highly 
desirable  effects  and  products. 
Anyone  who  has  penetrated  deeply 
into  densely  wooded  areas  knows 
of  their  loneliness  and  the  scarcity 
of  song-bird  life.  Hunters  will  tell 
you  that  deer,  especially  in  the 
West,  are  always  more  abundant 
near  logged-off  areas.  Deer,  for 
instance,  are  more  plentiful  today 
in  most  parts  of  New  York  State 
than  they  were  200  years  ago. 
There  are  also  numerous  demon- 
strations to  prove  that  upland 
game  responds  favorably  and 
rapidly  to  judicious  forest  man- 
agement. Herbaceous  and  shrubby 
growth,  so  vitally  necessary  as 
food  for  many  animals,  can  only 
be  abundantly  provided  through 
one  or  another  form  of  cutting. 

All  "wild"  woods  are  adaptable 
to  forest-scaping  regardless  of 
their  age  or  condition.  Further- 
more, in  cases  where  open  fields 
lie  adjacent  to  older  woods,  re- 
stocking can  be  brought  about 
through  natural  seeding;  rare  in- 
deed is  the  instance  where  plant- 
ing must  be  resorted  to  in  the 
presence  of  seed-bearing  trees. 
It  is  largely  in  the  regulation 
of  the  choice  of  species,  their 
grouping  by  ages  and  kinds 
and  density  of  stocking  that  for- 
est-scaping makes  itself  manifest. 
The  person  in  charge  of  a  forest 
must  be  sufficiently  discerning  and 
appreciative  to  realize  that  not  all 
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Are  You  Moving? 

When  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, please  be  sure  to  notify 
us  at  least  four  weeks  in  ad- 
vance. The  Post  Office  De- 
partment will  not  forward 
magazines  to  a  new  address 
unless  you  pay  additional 
postage,  and  we  cannot  dupli- 
cate copies  sent  to  a  former 
address.  Will  you  please 
cooperate  by  giving  us  the 
change  promptly,  sending  old 
and  new  addresses  to  the  Sub- 
scription Department,  Coun- 
try Life,  251  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  This  will 
insure  your  getting  your  mag- 
azine without  delay. 
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that  no  one  nict»l  will  meet  all  thr 
destructive  air  c*»n*litii»ns  to  be  found. 
Salt  spray,  rheniual  fumca  anil  Rases 
peculiar  to  certain  ItH'alit  -ea  make  espe- 
cially resislant  fence  metals  necessary. 

With  no  manufacturing  obli««tum 
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Alcoa  Aluminum.  Pa«e- Allegheny 
Stainless  Steel,  Pace  P  I  i  Copper- 
hearing  Steel  anil  genuine  Wrought 
Iron.  PAOB  FENCE  extorts  will  ail- 
via*  you  impartially  which  nirtal  it 
beat  for  your  purpose. 
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Enclosures,  and  Stainless  Steel 
Tennis  Nets,  too 

92  Association  Members 

92  Page  Fence  Distributors  with  com- 
plete responsibility  in  fence  erection 
service,  estimates  and  consultation  are 
located  conveniently  throughout  the 
United  States — associated  to  serve  you 
wherever  you  are.  Your  inquiry,  ad- 
dressed to  any  office  listed  below,  will 
bring  complete  information. 

Page  Fence  is  a  product  of  the  Page 
Steel  **  Wire  Division  of  American 
Chain  &  Cable  Company,  Inc. 

PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
NEW  YORK    PITTSBURGH  ATLANTA 

CHICAGO        SAN  FRANCISCO 
America's  first  Wire  Fence— Since  188i 


tn  c  -| H-t  ii- .  .in-  suited  tn  lie  grown 
together,  and  thai  certain  forms 
of  stands  ami  densities  of  stock- 
ing art-  Inimical  to  the  desired  oh 
jcctlves.  Thr  establishment  anil 
tontiniifil  tare  of  the  forest  rr- 
qniri  a  knowledge  of  tin-  growth 
habits  of  trees,  thr  number  of 
years  thry  must  be  ex  pet  led  to 
live,  thr  kind  and  combination  of 
species  that  will  produce  thr  most 
I  leading  <i| >j n-aram  r  ,  not  only  in 
thr  autumn  but  throughout  the 
balani  r  of  thr  year,  l  or  iiistani  r, 
the  blood  red  of  sumac,  the  crim- 
son of  the  scarlet  oak,  and  the 
orange  of  thr  sugar  maple  arc  in 
themselves  striking,  but  even  more 
SO  against  the  dark  jade  of  white 
pine.  The  manner  of  establishing 
forests,  too,  can  often  transform 
what  would  ordinarily  be  wood- 
land without  character  to  an  area 
which,  because  of  its  physical  ar- 
rangement, satisfies  the  most  fas- 
tidious eye.  Small  groups  of  young 
white  pine  established  among  older 
and  higher  trees  of  the  same  kind 
will  produce  this  most  desirable 
"many-storied"  effect. 

In  first  developing  the  forest 
area,  even  if  some  planting  is  to 
be  done,  the  plan  should  be  well 
outlined  beforehand.  Will  it  be  to 
produce  only  wood?  Will  it  be 
to  create  beautiful  surroundings? 
Will  it  be  to  provide  recreation  in 
the  form  of  hunting,  riding,  fish- 
ing? Or  will  it,  perhaps,  aim  at  a 
combination  of  these?  To  what 
extent  will  each  species  be  fa- 
vored? What  colors  shall  be  em- 
phasized and  how  many  ages  will 
be  represented?  These  and  others 
are  first  considerations  for  the 
person  who  faces  the  pleasant  task 
of  planning  the  use  of  his  forest. 
The  forester  knows  that  by  early 
weeding  (that  is,  the  removal  of 
undesirable  types  of  trees)  forest 
stands  can  be  made  to  contain 
only  those  species  which  prove 
mutually  beneficial  and  endure  for 
a  long  time.  He  knows  further 
that  he  is  able  to  eliminate  trees 
which  detract  from  the  scenic 
value  of  the  property  at  an  age 
when  the  operation  is  not  too 
conspicuous.  In  older  woodlands 
crooked  and  unsightly  trees  should 
be  removed,  unless  their  pictur- 
esqueness  outweighs  their  value 
for  other  purposes.  An  old  oak, 
with  gnarled  and  twisted  trunk  of 
two  centuries  or  more,  would  be 
an  example  of  a  tree  which  would 
lend  charm  and  dignity  to  an  area, 
as  a  choice  bit  of  statuary  would 
become  an  outstanding  feature  in 
the  development  of  a  garden.  In 
some  locations,  from  the  stand- 
point of  pests,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a  minimum  of  some  species 
and  a  large  proportion  of  others; 
yet  from  the  standpoint  of  wild 
life  or  perhaps  fire  hazard,  the 
reverse  might  hold  true.  As  a  rule, 
mixed  forests,  composed  of  a  va- 
riety of  species,  are  more  desirable 
than  those  consisting  of  a  single 
species.  The  person  who  knows 
the  shielding  warmth  of  a  belt  of 
pines  against  a  biting  north  wind, 
also  realizes  the  coolness  of  the 
hemlock  and  beech  glade  by  the 
stream  on  a  sweltering  August  day. 
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the  Genera]  Utility  Worthington  Parkover 

Worthington  manufactures  ;i  complete  line  of  mow  ing  efpiipiucul  used 
on  hundreds  of  <-- 1 ;i I <•  -  nJ  thousands  of  golf  clubs  throughout  lh<: 
world.  A  beautifully  ilhiHtr.-ili-d  catalogue  showing  thin  lime-saving, 
iiioiicy-sa> ing  equipment  will  undoubtedly  In-  of  interest  lo  you. 
Tin-  Worthington  Piirkovrr,  one  of  ihc  most  popular  piece*,  of  equip- 
ment for  use  on  estates,  is  an  excelled  for  mowing  and  general  utility 
purposes.  I  -ing  |he  3-gang  mower  in  ihe  rear  it  will  eul  .'i.">  acres  a 
day,  while  with  the  power  takc-ofT  and  sickle  liar  attachment  it  mows 
long  grass,  hay  and  weeds. 

It  easily,  safely  and  quickly  does  the  work  of  at  least  8  hand-power 
mowers.  It  will  save  you  the  cost  of  repairing  three  or  four  hand- 
power  mowers  for  next  summer  -and  the  wages  of  several  men  lo  run 
them. 


With  the  Worthinuton  Parkover 
this  sturdy  snow  plow  keeps 
drive-ways  clean  all  winter. 


With  the  power  take-off  on  the 
Parkover  this  sprayer  is  useful 
for  orchards,  trees  and  shrubbery 


This  labor-saving  trailer  dump 
cart  is  used  for  hauling  manure, 
sod  or  sand  or  gravel. 


IJLfortningtoA 

I  ~  STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

«A1M)  Sales  Agencies 

»*J  All  Principal  Cities 

tympany, — ■  

Tear  out — mail  coupon  below  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue, or  at  your  request,  a  representative  will  call. 

WORTHINGTON  MOWER  CO.,  STROUDSBURC,  PA.    Dept.  C.L. 

□  Please  send  illustrated  catalogue, 
fj  Please  have  your  representative  call. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  
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Nellie  Custis  Home — Woodlawn,  it's  called.  Washington  gave  it  to  Nellie 
and  saw  to  its  being  brick- built,  even  if  Mount  Vernon  was  wood.  It's 
now  owned  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Senator  Underwood  of  Alabama. 


t  Last  Here's  The  Truth 
About  The  Beauty  Of 


Old  Dirginia's  Biq^Rich  Homes 

f A  thing  too  feu?  knou?  and  more  ouqhterjj 


i  

flV      exactly  know  the  why  of  their  main 
beauty  reason.  Or  if  they  do,  don't 
seem  to  put  any  too  much  confidence 
in  the  knowin'. 

Must  be  so,  or  maybe  you  can  tell  me  why  it 
is,  so  many  of  'em  have  an  architect  design  their 
homes,  takin'  after  the  fine  friendly  lines  of  our 
old  timey  Virginia  ones,  an'  then  proceed  to 
plumb  spoil  'em. 

They  are  plenty  willin'  the  architect  should 
spend  a  powerful  lot  of  time,  an'  give  care  to 
gettin'  measurements,  an'  details  of  doorways 
e-x-a-c-t-l-y  right,  an'  maybe  the  mantles  an'  a 
flyin'  staircase  as  well. 

They  get  many  a  headache  about  all  sich,  an' 
then  seem  to  forget  about  takin'  any  too  much 
pains  lor  the  bricks  for  buildin'  the  main  out- 
sides.  Sort  o'  seems  like  as  if  the  outsides  of  a 
house,  always  bein'  outside,  right  in  plain 
sight,  deserves  a  little  careful  thinkin'  about, 
as  well  as  the  insides,  which  never  is  seen 
so  much. 

Moses,  when  he  organized  the  first  brick- 
makers  union  down  there  in  ancient  Egypt,  did 
it  mostly  because  hard-fisted  old  Pharo  wanted 
'em  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  Then  when 
they  made  'em,  was  alfired  mad  because  they 
wouldn't  hold  together. 

Mention  that  bit  of  ancient  happenin'  because 
it  isn't  so  fur  off"  from  any  of  you,  who  have  a 
Southern  Colonial  brick  house  designed,  an' 
then  tell  your  architect  to  build  it  with  up- 


North  brick,  that  haven't  any  straw  in  'em, 
so  to  speak. 

If  you  would  only  take  the  time  for  a  right 
smart  look  at  some  of  our  fine  old  brick-built 
old  Virginia  homes,  you'd  pretty  fast  see  that 
the  biggest  part  of  their  good  looks  has  to  do 
with  the  brick. 

Not  just  their  color,  their  size,  or  the  way  the 
mortar  joints  are  made.  But  because  they  have 
that  indescribable  somethin'  best  told  by  sayin' 
time-toned. 

It's  taken  a  whole  passel  of  years  to  get  that 
mellow  age-old  look.  So  don't  it  seem  then,  as  if 
it  would  be  usin'  your  common  sense  the  way  it 
was  meant  to  be  used,  to  decide  on  a  brick  that 
already  has  an  age-old  look  to  start  with?  One 
that  is  in  keepin'  with  a  careful  Southern 
Colonial  treatment? 

So  far,  there's  been  a-plenty  who  want  their 
homes  to  have  that  same  fine  friendly  look  that 
our  old-time  Virginia  ones  have.  Such  folks  have 
no  notion  of  puttin'  up  with  the  outsides  of  their 
home  lookin'  like  it's  just  been  washed  behind 
its  ears  for  the  first  time. 

Maybe  you  like  that  just-born  look.  If  you 
do,  there's  no  cause  for  your  sendin'  after  our 
printin'  matter  about  our  Old  Virginia  born-old 
time-toned  brick.  It's  not  meant  for  that  kind 
of  folks. 

Henry  Garden 

Brick  Maker  for 

Old  Virginia  Brick  Co. 

with  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  Guide 


1   ~~Q  LP    VI  RG  I  N  I A   WW  hHICK 


More  Than  a  Million  oj  Our  Bricks  Used  in  New  Buildings — University  of  Virginia. 

Old  Uirqinia  Brick  Compamj 
Salem,  Uirqinia 
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By  discriminating  between  these 
different  considerations,  one  can 
give  each  its  due  weight,  thus  pro- 
ducing best  results  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  forest. 

In  existing  woodlands,  which 
are  most  often  of  second  growth 
origin  (forests  following  virgin 
growth),  there  is  usually  a  con- 
gestion of  stems,  an  overcrowding 
effect  created  by  failure  to  remove 
surplus  individuals.  To  bring  about 
desirable  conditions  the  most  im- 
portant operation  then  is  thin- 
ning, which  relieves  this  excessive 
accumulation  of  trunks.  All  typss 
of  forests,  regardless  of  their  com- 
position, require  thinning  at  some 
stage  of  their  life.  The  lighter  and 
more  frequent  the  thinning  the 
better;  but,  unless  it  is  practiced, 
the  trees  will  not  be  productive  of 
normal  growth.  Depending  on  the 
object  of  the  owner,  the  forest  can 
be  kept  in  an  attractive  and  pro- 
ductive condition  by  making  pe- 
riodic, selective  removals  so  as  to 
encourage  and  maintain  vigorous 
green  crowns.  The  dying,  coarse, 
or  broken  trees  can  be  removed  to 
reduce  thus  the  number  per  acre 
in  a  prudent  and  unnoticeable 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  alter 
the  composition,  if  it  is  so  desired. 
The  number  removed  will  vary 
according  to  the  species  and  age 
of  trees,  the  soil  conditions,  and 
the  exposure  of  the  area  in  ques- 
tion. Many  people  are  loathe  to 
cut  trees.  In  the  forest,  however, 
it  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  and  the  aggressiveness  and 
dominance  of  some  species  or  in- 
dividuals are  soon  expressed  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbors.  The 
latter  are  weakened,  or  killed, 
making  an  unsightly  appearance 
and  at  times  causing  adverse  ef- 
fects on  those  healthy  specimens 
that  remain. 

It  should  be  one  of  the  aims  in 
developing  the  estate  to  make  idle 
and  low  value  land  productive  so 
that  it  furnishes  a  constant  yield 
regardless  of  the  product,  that  is, 
whether  it  be  beauty,  wood,  or 
food.  The  owner  of  a  well-man- 
aged woodland  will  receive  an  en- 
viable income  from  his  planned 
efforts,  which  would  otherwise  be 
denied  him.  Whether  this  be  in 
the  form  of  game,  encouraged  by 
the  careful  distribution  of  food 
and  cover  for  the  species  of  his  fa- 
vorite sport;  or  of  more  beautiful 
scenic  conditions  resulting  from 
careful  tree  grouping,  the  product 
which  he  elects  can  be  made  a 
continuing  source  of  income.  Fur- 
thermore, the  managed  woodland 
can  be  made  to  include  a  wider 
range  of  interests  and  products 
than  it  formerly  did.  For  these 
reasons  the  writers  feel  that  if 
woodlands  are  developed  even  half 
as  intensively  as  garden  areas, 
they  can  and  will  uncover  new  at- 
tractions and  added  pleasures  for 
the  large  property  owner.  As  a  re- 
sult, acknowledgment  and  practice  j 
of  forest-scaping,  which  has  been 
long  overlooked  in  the  develop- 
ment of  American  country  estates 
promises  the  owner  a  greater  re 
turn  for  his  effort  than  any  ot 
undertaking  on  his  land. 


1LD   DUCKS  AS  A  HOBBY  PANAMA  PANORAMA 

IGHT   LIGHTED    GARDENS  PIN   FEATHERS  AND  PITS 

HE   BRIDLESPUR   HUNT  THE  SMALL  ESTATE  STABLE 

OR  I  GAL  VILLA   LOUIS  SHOW   DOGS    FOR  THE  FIELD 

IE  GARDENS  DF  PIERRE  DUPONT  ESTATE  OF  A.  J.  DREXEL  PAUL.  ESQ. 
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BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK  AND 


OR  MEXICO  CITY 


Grace  Line  presents  fortnightly  cruises  and  rail-water  trips  between  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia or  Mexico  City— the  only  cruises  visiting  en  route  Colombia,  Panama,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala  and  Mexico,  with  an  additional  stop  at  Havana  cast  bound.  These  splendid  Grace 
"Santa"  ships  offer  all  outside  rooms  with  private,  fresh  water  baths;  outdoor,  tiled  swim- 
ming pools;  light,  airy  dining  rooms  high  up  on  promenade  decks;  gymnasiums;  Dorothy 
Gray  Beauty  Salons  and  pre-release  talking  motion  pictures.  One  of  these  luxurious  Grace 
"Santas"  sails  every  two  weeks  from  New  York  and  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 


TO 

Modern  Grace  Line  "Santa"  ships  sail  to  South  America  from  New  York  every  week— from 
California  every  other  week.  Cruises  include  31  day  trips  to  Lima;  Peru;  38  day  tours  far 
into  the  Andes  to  Cuzco  and  the  interior  of  Peru ;  and  38  day  cruises  to  Valparaiso  and  San- 
tiago, Chile.  Stop  over  privileges  permit  visits  to  the  lovely  Chilean  Lake  Region  and  Buenos 
Aires.  En  route  Panama  Canal,  Havana  and  12  to  17  other  Caribbean  and  South  American 
cities,  depending  on  cruise  selected.  Connections  at  all  ports  with  Pan  American-Grace  Air- 
ways (flying  time  Santiago  to  New  York  three  days, from  other  points  proportionately  les? ) . 

For  illustrated  literature,  itineraries,  fares  and  all-expense  cruises,  consult  your  travel  agent  or  Grace 
Line,  New  York.  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle. 
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Royal  Living  Awaits  You  in  This  Palatial  Home 


iiiiiii  u  >« 

rur.il  lift  . 


rl  (or  primely  entertainment  or 

il.. Mm. Iin,;  in  many  iini<|ur  feature*. 

Mint  ltitri(illii«  n(  .ill  |wrli  i|  .  w  the  serliim  In  ihr  riicht  nf  the 
•nlram*  liu-lud*<l  are  J  (tue«t  ({minis  ami  bath;  Club  rmiin  with 
bar.  rbarroal  k  r  i  II.  kitchenette,  mirrnreil  wills,  tirepl.u-e,  ami  a 
special  r.».m  where  nil  lluwer«  lw< nine  vaseil  lnnn|iiets.  This  entire 
section  can  i*r  'i«eil  a*  a  lltiest  Hnusi  .  .  .  or  a  complete  week  end 
unit,  shut  oil  (rum  the  rest  nl  Ihr  house,  during  the  winter! 

Next  1*  Iht  Livluic  Koo'ii,  with  huge  fireplace,  4  exposures,  and  ex- 
pansive windows  leading  t»  terrace  ami  Hardens.  Then  a  marblr 
floored  Georgian  Hall  with  rirrular  stairway  ami  wrought  handrail; 
a  Vanttv.  and  lavatory;  a  panelled  Study  with  fireplace,  a  Lieoriciau 


Dinini;  Room,  scaling  I'!  comfort. ilily  and  boasting  another  finphKc 

There  are  f>  Master  Room*  with  .1  bath*  ami  Tt  fireplaces.  Owner'* 
Chamber  feature*  It  exposures;  separate  dressing  room*,  wardrobe*, 
bath*  .  .  .  and  Milady'*  dre**ini(  room  ran  have  a  fireplace  if  she 
»o  de*ire*.  For  children  are  room*  (each  with  bath,  one  with 
fireplace)  and  nur*e'»  room  adjacent. 

Large,  square  room*,  high  reilinged  and  cross  ventilated  ...  2  coat 
closet*  ...  4  room*  and  'I  hath*  for  servant*  .  .  .  kitchen,  pantry, 
cold  closet*,  larder,  laundry  .  .  .  but  space  halts  further  description. 
The  plans,  designed  exclusively  for  u»  by  Chester  A.  Patterson,  show 
all  and  are  available  without  obligation.  Just  phone  or  write  for 
full  details. 

NATIONAL  GARDEN  HOMES  CORP.,  424  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  ELDORADO  5-6650 


J  Mil  About 

$48,000 

wilt  kuild  ihil  houie  tor  you. 
It  won't  he  ,/«/,//,  ,1  for 
anyme  tilt.  In  no  way 
other  than  buildtna  your 
home  tan  indn  iduatil)  ri- 
lull. 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT 


Surrounded  by  jrurdens,  trees  and 
wihkIs  with  .1  hriH>k  in  the  doorv.irj 
and  having  a  tine  view.  A  iMfKHOflM 
~  riH>m  Colonial  type  house  almost 
new,  \  baths,  2  fireplaces,  large  cedar 
closets,  game  and  tavern  room.  Oil 
burning  furnace.  Fine  spring  water. 
All  improvements  J  cat  garage.  *> 
acres.  On  oiled  road.  Offered  com- 
pletely furnished  in  every  detail  for 
125,000.  Terms. 

HOUSATONIC  VALLEY  ACENCY 

NEW  MILFORD.  CONN.  TEL.  770 


DARIEN 

AN  IDEAL  COUNTRY  TOWN 
FOR  YEAR  ROUND  RESIDENCE 


Ttl.  1140 


WHEELER 

REAL  ESTATE 


Darien 


SHOREFRONT,  ESTATES. 
SMALL  HOUSES.  ACREAGE 

Sejson  and  yearly  rentali. 
Dependable  real  estate  service. 

GEORGE  S.  BALDWIN 

POST  ROAD  GREENWICH,  CONN. 

TEL.  I M0 


COLONIAL  COTTAGE 

LOCATED  DIRECTLY  ON 

LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 

About  SO  Feet  From  High  Water 

Buttt  for  year-round  use.  plastered 
thmuxhoul.  Automatic  steam  heat  ami 
domestic  not   water  furnished   by  oil 

Basement  equipped  with  shower  and 
toilet. 

First  Boor,  large  living  room  with 
fireplace,  hall,  dining  room  and  kitchen. 

Second  floor,  four  bedrooms  and  bath. 

Formal  garden  arrangement  with 
picket  fence,  store  wall  enclosure. 

Shore  frontage  of  238'  (waterfront 
protected  bv  well  built  sea  wall)  and 
extending  bark  irregularly  I""  to  600' 
— unusual  privacy  and  delusiveness. 

Steam  heated  garage. 

Located  about  100  miles  from  New 
York  and  so  situated  as  to  make  pos- 
sible division  of  property  Into  two 
separate  lots — each  ot  approximately 
120'  shore  frontage. 

Will  sell  whole  or  In  part. 

Box  1570,  7,  Country  Life 

444  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  Citv 


REDDING 

CONNECTICUT 

FOR  SALE 

Fine  example  of  Colonial 
Architecture.  Built  1770. 
Unuiiual  exterior  with 
carved  cornice.  Old  trees, 
flower  and  veiretable  (tar- 
denn.  Excellent  condition, 
with  four  master  bedrooms, 
2  hatha,  2  servants'  rooms 
and  hath.  Dining  room  with 
brick  flooring  and  exposed 
beams,  opening  on  to  flaKKid  terrace.  Five  original  fireplaces.  Carved  woodwork 
and  mouldings.  Oil  burner.  Artesian  well.  Large  barn  used  as  garage.  4  acres. 
One  hour  and  a  half  to  Grand  Central. 

Low  taxen.  I'rirod  for  quick  nale. 

Beatrice  L.  Renwick,  Inc. 


598  Madison  Avenue 
Wlckersham  2-0040 


Bedford,  N.  Y. 
Bedford  Village  503 


Connecticut  Hills 

This  Southern  Colonial  house, 
with  some  5  acres,  is  in  the  hills 
just  back  of  Westport.  The  land 
is  high  and  the  setting  attractive. 
More  land  available  if  desired. 
Broken  fully  protected 

JOHN  B.  BENSON 

Westport,  Conn.  Telephone  5103 


IN  M1DDLEBURY. 
one  of  our  loveliest  old  hill  towns, 

AN  OLD  HOUSE 

restored  by  people  who  know  and  love  old 
houses,  yet  must  have  every  refinement  of 
modern  living.  Beautiful  location,  perfectly 
protected.  Ten  acres — more  possible. 

E.  C.  BARBER 
reycote  Woodbury.  Conn 

Tel.  159 


BETHEL  AND  VICINITY 

Attractive  center  entrance  colonial 
house,  7  rooms  and  bath,  elec- 
tricity, artesian  well.  Fruit  and 
shade  trees,  barn,  high  elevation, 
view,  accessible  year  round.  Ask- 
ing $11,000. 

HOWARD  R.  BRISCOE 


Putnam  Park  Road 


Bethel,  Conn. 


GREENWICH  ESTATE 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Beautiful  Colonial  residence  In  Ideal  environ- 
ment one  mile  from  xtatlon.  Owner  rnov I ng , 
will  sacrifice.  Kexldence  In  splendid  condition 
embodying  every  modern  convenience  Including 
Carrier  Air-Conditioning.  First  floor:  entrance 
hall,  magnificent  living  room,  library,  un- 
usually attractive  and  commodious  porch  and 
open  terrace,  dining  room,  butler's  pantry, 
kitchen,  maids'  dining  room.  Second  floor :  4 
master  bedrooms,  3  master  baths.  2  servants' 
rooms  and  bath.  Top  floor:  2  guests'  rooms 
and  bath.  Garage  for  4  cars  with  excellent 
apartment  for  chauffeur  or  gardener.  4  acres 
landscaped  by  Olmstead.  Wealth  of  rare  trees 
and  shrubbery.  Beautiful  vegetable  and  flower 
gardens.  A  property  of  compelling  attraction. 
We  urge  immediate  Inspection. 

GEORGE  HOWE,  INC. 

Suburban  and  Country  Properties 
527  5th  Ave..  N.  Y.  City        VAnderbilt  3-7203 


TANGLE  WOOD 

A  small  country  estate  situated  in  the 
hills  of  West  Hartford,  Connecticut.  A 
red  painted  house,  with  white  shutters 
containing  hvc  rooms  and  recreation 
room,  of  old  New  England  architec- 
tural design,  with  dark  random  width 
pegged  floors,  paneled  walls,  colonial 
fireplace,  modern  tiled  kitchen  with 
metal  cahinets ;  air-conditioned  heating 
system,  electric  domestic  hot  water,  etc. 
etc.  About  one  acre  of  land,  beauti- 
fully landscaped,  woods  at  the  rear 
bordering  on  small  lake. 

Six  miles  to  center  of  Hartford,  one 
mile  to  famous  Sedgewick  Public 
School. 

A  country  home  of  seclusion — not 
isolation.  115, 500. 00  will  buy  this  beau- 
tiful place. 

The  Wallace  B.  Goodwin  Co. 

1052  New  Britain  Avenue 
ELMWOOD  CONN. 


ARTISTIC-PICTURESQUE,  Steel  and  Concrete 

SHOREFRONT  MINIATURE  ESTATE 

Charming  setting  amid  stately  trees.  Pier  and 
boat  landing.  Dwelling  contains  8  rooms.  4 
baths,  oil  burner :  garages — sacrifice  for  im  - 
mediate  disposal ;  sale  or  lease.  Also  large 
variety  furnished  rentals — seashore  country. 

HUGO  MOLTASCH 

Gurley  Building  Stamford,  Conn. 

Office  Open  Daily  Tel.  3-3107 


FAIRFIELD 

Overlooking  the  Old  Village  Green 

A  stately  colonial  house  in  the  midst  of  century  old  trees.  Over  seven  acres  of  valuable  land.  Within 
5  minutes  of  beach  and  railroad.  Large  living  room,  dining  room,  study,  guest  room  and  bath  on 
first  floor.  Four  bedrooms,  dressing  room  and  3  baths  on  second  floor,  adequate  servants  quarters. 
Modern  heating  plant  with  oil  burner. 

Property  and  house  ready  for  immediate  occupancy.  The  owner  offers  this  exceptional  property 
at  a  price  which  merits  your  consideration. 

THE  FAIRFIELD  LAND  &  TITLE  COMPANY 


5-5112 

FAIRFIELD,  COIN>. 


FAIRFIELD  1520 


ON    THE    COUNTRY  ESTATE 


European 


Three  Winds  Dairy  . . .  Douglaston  Manor  Sale  . . .  Percherons 


Edited  by 
GEORGE  TURRELL 


THREE  WINDS  DAIRY:  We  recently 
visited  Mr.  Juan  M.  Ceballos'  Three 
Winds  Dairy  in  Westbury,  L.  I.,  where 
the  only  certified  goat's  milk  in  the  world  is 
produced.  This  dairy  was  started  by  Mr.  Ce- 
ballos as  an  experiment  in  1931  and  has  since 
proved  to  be  so  successful,  with  the  demand  for 
goat's  milk  so  far  ahead  of  the  supply,  that 
he  plans  to  increase  his  herd  of  Saanens  and 
Toggenburgs  in  the  near  future,  and  distribute 
the  milk  in  his  own  trucks  on  Long  Island  and 
in  New  York  City.  The  dairy  plant  is  quite 
similar  to  a  cow  dairy,  except  that  everything 
is  in  miniature.  We  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  scrupulously  clean  barn  with 
rows  of  tiny  stanchions.  The  same  methods 
are  used  here  to  insure  purity  as  are  used 
for  cows.  The  goats,  in  milk,  are  blood-tested 
monthly,  and  the  milk  is  tested  regularly  by 
the  Kings  County  Medical  Society.  Also,  the 
employees  are  subjected  to  a  weekly  medical 
inspection.  Mr.  Ceballos  rewards  them  with  a 
bonus  payment  based  upon  a  bacteria  count 
of  less  than  1,000.  Several  times  it  has  been 
less  than  900.  The  milk  is  put  up  in  pint 
bottles  and  sent  to  the  consumers,  packed  in 
ice,  after  having  been  cooled,  bottled,  and 
sealed  at  the  dairy  in  the  most  sanitary  and 
approved  manner. 

The  milk,  contrary  to  popular  belief,  does 
not  have  a  strong  flavor  provided  the  goats 
are  fed  and  cared  for  scientifically,  although 
it  is  said  that  the  milk  from  common  back-lot 
goats  that  have  to  forage  for  themselves  is 
apt  to  have  a  "disagreeable  taste.  We  tasted 
some  of  the  Three  Winds  milk  and  found  it 
delicious,  in  fact,  not  to  be  told  from  cow's 
milk  as  far  as  flavor  goes.  However,  it  is 
whiter  in  color  and  the  cream  doesn't  rise  to 
the  top  because  the  fat  is  in  tiny  globules. 


Goats  will  give  about  two  quarts  of  milk  a 
day  and  it  will  run  about  4%  butterfat.  At 
least  it  does  with  Saanens  and  Toggenburgs. 
the  two  breeds  represented  in  the  Three 
Winds  herd.  Nubians  will  go  as  high  as  6% — 
they  are  the  Jerseys  of  the  goat  world — but 
in  goat's  milk  the  salts  and  phosphates  are 
more  desirable  than  a  high  percentage  of 
fat.  These  salts  and  phosphates  (tricalcium 
phosphate,  dimagnesium  phosphate,  trima- 
gnesium  phosphate,  monopotassium  phosphate, 
potassium  chloride  and  sodium  chloride  are 
not  present  in  cow's  milk)  are  particularly 
valuable  for  infants,  invalids,  and  those  people 
who  are  allergic  to  cow's  milk.  Goat's  milk  is 
definitely  alkaline  in  reaction  and,  as  it  has  a 
soft  curd,  is  more  easily  digested.  Most  of 
the  present  demand  for  the  milk  is  from  people 
who  are  suffering  from  stomach  or  other  in- 
ternal disorders,  although  many  of  Mr.  Cab- 
ellos'  friends  drink  it  simply  because  they 
like  it.  As  the  supply  becomes  greater,  no 
doubt  many  other  people  will  do  the  same. 

DOUGLASTON  MANOR  SALE:  As 
we  told  you  back  in  August,  the  Guernseys 
scheduled  for  the  Douglaston  Manor  sale  cre- 
ated quite  a  stir  among  Guernsey  fanciers, 
and  long  before  the  day  of  the  sale  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  they  would  command 
high  prices,  and  that  the  sale  would  be  very 
successful.  When  on  the  eleventh  of  Septem- 
ber they  finally  came  up  for  auction,  the 
prices  reached  heights  far  beyond  the  ex- 
pectations of  even  the  most  optimistic.  The 
total  price  for  the  thirty-seven  head  sold,  part 
of  which  were  homebred  and  part  importa- 
tions, reached  the  imposing  sum  of  $49,375. 
The  average  price  for  the  importations  was 
$935,  which  ordinarily  would  be  considered  a 


very  satisfactory  average,  but  it  was  insig- 
nificant by  comparison  with  the  average  for 
the  homebred  cattle,  which  was  $2,045,  a  fit- 
ting tribute  and  an  indication  of  the  respect 
that  breeders  and  dairymen  have  for  Doug- 
laston Manor  bloodlines.  The  top  cow  of  the 
sale  was  Douglaston  King's  Olga,  a  daughter 
of  Douglaston  Carnation  King  out  of  Doug- 
laston Princess  Olga.  She  brought  the  sum  of 
$8,500,  which  is  the  highest  price  paid  for  a 
Guernsey  since  1924  and  the  days  of  Shuttle- 
wick  Levity  and  Shuttlewick  Mirth.  The 
second  highest  price,  $5,700,  was  paid  for 
Douglaston  Mary  Charlotte  by  Langwater 
Valor  out  of  Superb's  Flower;  and  third  high- 
est was  for  Douglaston  Princess  Charlotte 
daughter  of  Douglaston  King  Frederick  out  of 
that  great  cow,  Shuttlewick  Mirth.  All  three 
of  these  magnificent  specimens  were  acquired 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Martin  for  their 
Pine  Manor  Farms  at  Goshen,  Indiana.  These 
three  plus  a  fourth,  an  imported  cow,  Cora  of 
the  Baisseries,  were  shipped  from  Douglaston 
Manor  to  Goshen,  Indiana,  under  the  care  of 
Dietrich  Ulken  the  manager  of  Pine  Manor 
Farm.  These  cows  along  with  a  number  of 
others  from  the  sale  will  be  entered  in  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  which  will  take  place 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  this  month. 

PERCHERONS:  Interest  and  admiration 
for  the  percheron  breed  have  been  growing 
steadily  among  farmers  and  country  estate 
owners,  particularly  in  the  South  and  Middle 
West,  and  this  year  should  reach  a  new  high, 
for  the  impending  National  Show,  to  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
is  bound  to  stimulate  even  more  interest. 
Prominent  among  the  livestock  breeders  who 
are  experimenting  with  percherons  is  J.  C. 
Penney,  well  known  in  the  cattle  world,  who 
has  also  recently  established  the  Foremost 
Guernsey  Association  for  the  improvement  of 
dairy  cattle,  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  the 
improvement  of  livestock  husbandry  in  this 
country.  Besides  the  Emmadine  Farm  at 
Hopewell,  New  Jersey,  which  belongs  to  the 
Guernsey  Association,  Mr.  Penney  has  estab- 
lished a  farm  at  Hamilton,  Missouri,  for  his 
new  draft  horse  project.  He  has  arranged  to 
have  Fred  Gwinn's  Baryton's  Milton  212642 
brought  to  the  farm  as  the  herd  sire.  Bary- 
ton's Milton  is  a  four-year-old  son  of  Baryton 
and  was  the  reserve  grand  champion  at  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition  in  both 
1935  and  1936.  He  was  also  the  winner  of 
the  Lynnwood  Farm  trophy  which  is  pre- 
sented to  the  grand  champion  of  the  Indiana 
Spring  Stallion  Show.  Mr.  Penney  is  starting 
this  enterprise  as  a  strictly  draft  horse  pro- 
position and  hopes  that  he  will  increase  the 
interest  of  northern  Missouri  farmers  in  pro- 
ducing better  type  work  horses.  He  has  built 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  up-to-date  horse 
barns  in  the  country,  with  insulated  walls  and 
roof,  running  water  in  all  of  the  thirty-two 
box  stalls,  and  many  other  features.  It  has 
created  considerable  interest  and  already 
many  visitors  have  come  there  to  see  it.  He 
plans  to  have  about  forty  head  of  percherons, 
some  jacks,  Belgians,  and  it  is  rumored  that 
he  may  purchase  a  saddle  stallion  if  there 
seems  to  be  a  demand  for  lighter  horses. 

There  is  going  to  be  an  important  sale  of 
percherons  shortly  before  the  show — on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  September  to  be  exact.  J.  J. 
Helmuth  of  Kokomo,  Indiana,  is  going  to 
auction  off  twenty-five  mares  and  fillies,  all 
of  his  own  raising.  Helmuth  has  been  breeding 
percherons  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  has 
made  a  point  of  producing  the  most  popular 
type  and  quality  for  farm  use,  so  this  sale 
should  be  a  splendid  opportunity  to  purchase 
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J.WFiske 

ORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK 
88  Park  Place  ~New York 

ESTABLISHED  1858 
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EQUIPMENT! 

Brforr  1  •  1 1 1 1 < 1 1 ii a  new  Stable  fir  rrmntlrliriR  your  present  one,  write  for 
information  on  Clay  Modern  All-Stcel  Equipment.  The  latent  ideas  in 
housing  horses  are  incorporated  in  this  extensive  line  of  Feed  Boxes, 
Corner  Hay  Harks,  Tilling  Feed  Panels.  Manger  Rails.  Water  Cups, 
Ventilating  Windows,  Window  Guards— Tail  Rails.  Saddle  and  Bridle 
Rarks,  Blanket  Rails.  Grilles.  Steel  Columns,  Plank  Channels  and  Electric 
\  entilation. 

SELF-CLOSING 
II  It  I  D  L  E  PATH 
GATE 

Easily  opened  from  the  saddle 
and  automatically  closes  and 
locks.  Swings  far  hark  so  one 
or  more  horsemen  may  pass 
thru.  Mention  Horse  Stable 
Equipment  when  writing. 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP/^r^fnT 

Depart mrnl  I  T.  Hlnghamton,  Nrw  York  Iowa 


Dana  Horn  ('mains 

l"  iiKirk  your 

RIZE 
\S  UNNERS 
( lonvenient, 
Permanenl  and  Utractivc 

HORSEMEN'S 
SUPPLIES 

1  At  Goods — Leather  Goods 
for  Show  and  Stable 


II  ilit  c- — Cow  Blankets 
Bull    Staffs.    Rings,    etc.,  every- 
thing   for    the    showman.  New, 
complete  CATALOG  on  request. 

C  H.  DANA  (  <>. 

108  Main  St.,  W.  Lebanon.  N.  II. 


SALE  of  PERCHERONS  and  BELGIANS 

November  3,  1937 

MICHIGAN  STATE  COLLEGE 

East  Lansing,  Michigan 

A  HIGH  CLASS 
LOT  OF  ANIMALS 


Mostly  bred  mares,  practically  all  of  which  have  been  care 
fully  reared  on  the  beautiful  College  Farm  at  East  Lansing. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 


HOLBERT  HORSES 

Signify  the  best  for 
sixty  years  in  the 
draft    horse  world 


Imported  Two-year-old  Filliea 

Enhance  the  value  and 
beauty  of  your  farm  or 
estate  with  high-class 
sorrel  or  roan  Belgians. 
Enjoy  the  thrill  of  raising 
good  registered  draft  colts. 

A  large  choice  of  high 
class  mares,  fillies  and 
stallions  now  on  hand,  in- 
cluding a  new  importation 
just  arrived  and  another 
soon  on  the  ocean. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W rile,  for  pictures  and  particulars 

THOMAS  R.  HOLBERT 

Holbert  Horse  Importing  Co. 
GREELEY,  IOWA 


STIMULATES  the  Blood  Flow- 
Quick  Relief  for  Sprains 


Why  Trainer*  u*«  Ab«erbtn« 
for  Spramt.  PuHin***, 
Swelling! 


A  movMm 

bring »  quirk 
relief  to  sprain* — 
CWinff — 
Excellent  Jot 
bandage*. 


Whf-n  a  sprain  occurs,  the  blood  vessels 
are  congested,  fluids  accumulate  in  the 
tissues.  Absorbine  promotes  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  part,  and  the  blood 
carries  off  the  congested  matter.  Relief  is 
quick.  Cooling.  Antiseptic.  Will  not  blis- 
ter.Trainers  have  used  it  for  over  40  years. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


FEDCES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


Rusticraft  Fences  and  Gates  meet 
every  requirement  of  large  and  small 
estates  .  .  .  farms  and  country  clubs. 
We  have  earned  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  quality,  value  and  prompt  ser- 
vice. We  specialize  in  wooden  fences. 
Prices  and  literature  sent  upon  request. 


High-Class  Saddle  Horses  and  Hunters 

Have  large  selection  of  both  three 
and  five  gaited  saddle  horses,  and 
more  good  hunters  that  have  had  one 
to  two  years  experience,  with  manners 
and  dispositions  suitable  for  either 
ladies  or  gentlemen,  than  have  had  at 
any  one  time  in  years. 

If  not  convenient  to  come  to  see 
horses  let  me  know  your  requirements, 
if  think  have  any  that  will  suit  you, 
will  send  photos  with  full  description. 

Will  ship  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States,  guarantee  as  represented,  if 
purchaser  should  find  different  after 
week's  trial  will  refund  money  and 
pay  transportation  both  ways. 

References:  The  Live  Stock  Na- 
tional Bank,  The  Drovers  National 
Bank,  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  & 
Transit  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

HARRY  McNAIR    Union  Stock  Yards,  Chi  cago,  Illinois 


(Middle  weight  hunter) 

Bay  mare,  6  yrs.  16-1.  been  hunted  Tun  seasons, 
one  .season  by  a  lady,  safe  consistent  jumper. 


with  excellent  manners 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


October,  1937 


If  Gate.  e&tfizUt  <*L 

EXTRA  LONG  LIFE 


LINCRAFT 

PENCE 

In  creating  LINCRAFT  Fence 
only  the  soundest,  most  seasoned 
timber  is  used  ...  all  down  the  line 
we  take  every  possible  precaution 
to  assuce  our  buyers  the  extra 
years  of  service  they  have  come 
to  expect. 


POST  &  RAIL 

by  Lincraft 

graces  more  miles  of  highway 
and  rural  lanes  than  perhaps 
any  other  type.  Lincraft  Post 
and  Rail  is  a  distinguished 
fence  of  heavy  hand'hewn 
Chestnut  or  Cedar  rails,  with 
either  Chestnut  or  Locust  posts. 
Available  in  either  3  or  4  rail 
types,  it  stands  4  feet  high 
when  erected. 


ENGLISH  HURDLE 

by  Lincraft 

has  achieved  a  reputation  with 
live  stock  breeders  that  is  enjoyed 
by  no  other  type  of  fence.  Con- 
structed of  solid,  unblighted 
split  Chestnut  rails  and  cross 
pieces  and  Chestnut  posts,  with 
sharpened  ends  for  easy  erec- 
tion.  Lincraft  English  Hurdle  is 
made  in  4,  5  and  6  bar  types. 

1 5c  in  stamps  or  coin  brings  you 
the  big  new  Lincraft  Rustic  Book 
with  32  pages,  and  over  125  fl» 
lustrations.  Price  List  included. 


•  NEW  • 
PENCE  CO. 

24  MITCH  ELL  AVE. 
BURLIN&TON,  N.J. 


reputable  draft  stock.  Their  herd 
sire,  Carlmar,  the  1929  Indiana 
grand  champion,  is  a  closely  bred 
Carnot  sired  by  Carldeeds  by  Car- 
not  out  of  Grandaughter  of  Carnot. 

JERSEYS:  The  Jersey  people 
are  pretty  busy  these  early  fall 
days  getting  ready  for  the  sales 
and  the  National  Dairy  Show,  and 
although  it  is  still  too  early  to  give 
you  much  information  about  either, 
we  have  managed  to  gather  some 
news  from  here  and  there.  In  the 
first  place  the  Jersey  days  at  the 
show  are  going  to  be  October  13th 
and  14th.  The  National  Dairy  Sale 
will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
October  13th,  and  there  will  be 
$3,500  awarded  to  Jersey  winners, 
with  a  25  per  cent  premium  for 
exhibitors  who  have  bred  their  own 
animals,  and  also  for  those  who 
have  kept  production  records.  The 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  donate 
$2,000  of  the  prize  money  and  the 
remaining  $1,500  will  come  from 
the  American  Dairy  Association. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  September 
there  will  be  the  complete  dis- 
persal sale  of  H.  F.  Bouse's  Deau- 
ville  Farm  at  Avon  Lake,  Ohio.  It 
looks  to  us  as  if  there  were  some 
good  buys  in  this  sale,  and  we'll 
wager  there  will  be  some  high 
prices  bid.  There  are  going  to  be 
fifty  head  sold,  some  of  them 
Brampton  Canadian  bred  stock, 
and  the  rest  imported  Island  bred, 
including  some  fine  young  imports, 
fully  acclimated,  and  in  some 
cases  already  making  good  official 
milk  records.  All  of  the  herd  is 
T.B.  and  Bangs  Accredited,  Mas- 
titis free,  and  will  be  tested  again 
shortly  before  the  sale.  All  defects 
and  records  will  be  announced 
through  a  loud-speaker  as  the  in- 
dividual cow  comes  up  for  sale, 


Above:  Douglaston  King's 
Olga,  purchased  at  the 
Douglaston  Alanor  sale  by 
the  Pine  Alanor  Farms  of 
Indiana,  brought  $8,500 
the  highest  price  paid  for 
a  uuenisey  cow  since  1924 


and  there  won't  be  any  traded  cat- 
tle on  the  farm.  Included  in  the 
sale  will  be  their  two  outstanding 
herd  sires  Brampton  July  Success 
(his  sire  Forward's  Success)  and 
Silver  Creek  Pansy's  Forward 
Ruler,  also  sired  by  Forward's 
Success.  Both  these  finely  bred 
bulls  have  been  bred  to  many  of 
the  cows  offered  in  the  sale,  and 
among  their  progeny  should  be 
many  champions. 

The  coveted  award  of  Superior 
Sire  has  been  granted  to  Superb 
Owlrest,  the  former  head  of  the 
New  York  State  Experimental 
Herd  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  This  award 
was  made  post  mortem  as  Superb 
Owlrest  was  slaughtered  two  years 
ago  when  old  age  forced  his  re- 
tirement, but  previous  to  that  he 
was  the  head  herd  sire  for  eleven 
years.  He  was  purchased  from  the 
Sibley  Farms  in  Spencer,  Mass. 
while  still  a  calf  by  the  Experi- 
ment Farm.  To  qualify  for  this 
award  it  was  necessary  for  Superb 
Owlrest  to  live  up  to  the  strict 
standards  set  by  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  and  attain  high 
ratings  based  on  the  performance 
of  his  daughters.  Which  means 
that,  the  total  number  of  his  tested 
daughters  has  to  equal  or  exceed 
50  per  cent  of  the  number  of  his 
registered  daughters  that  have 
reached  the  age  of  four  years. 
Also,  the  average  production  of  all 
his  tested  daughters,  computed  to 
the  yearly  equivalent  production 
of  mature  cows,  must  exceed  600 
pounds  of  butterfat  a  year.  It  was 
also  necessary  that  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  herd  for  type  by  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  that 
the  number  of  classified  daughters 
of  a  Superior  Sire  must  equal  or 
exceed  40  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  daughters  that  have  reached  the 
age  of  four,  and  the  average 
score  of  all  those  classified 
must  equal  or  exceed  82  per 
cent.  Of  thirteen  of  Superb's 
daughters  classified,  1  was 
rated  Excellent,  2  Very 
Good,  6  Good  Plus,  and  4 
were  rated  Good.  At  the 
present  time  the  Experiment 
Station  has  7  daughters  and 
19  granddaughters  of  this 
remarkable  sire  in  its  herd. 


Douglaston  Alary  Char- 
lotte (above)  the  second 
highest,  and  Douglaston 
Princess  Charlotte  (left) 
third  highest  priced  cows 
at  the  Douglaston  Alanor 
Sale  were  also  acquired  by 
the    Pine    Alanor  Farms 
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STABLE  FITTINGS 

HITCHING  POSTS 
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Write  for  new  Stable  Fittings 

catalogue  No.  112 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

F.  P.  SMITH 

Wire 

&  Iron  Works 

2344  Clybourn  Avenue 

CHICAGO 

PRESERVE  LEATHER 

THE  NEW.  EASY  WAY 

Saddlery,  luggage,  footwear, 
sports  equipment,  upholstery — 
all  leather  articles  of  any  color 
or  finish — look  better  and  last 
longer  when  Lexol-treated. 
Now  it's  easy  to  keep  leather 
fit  with  almost  no  effort,  and 
safe  from  greasy  feel  or  dan- 
ger of  staining  clothing.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  Lexol  or  send 
25c  for  2  oz.,  $1.00 
for  full  pint  to 
Martin  Dennis 
Co.,  861  Summer 
Ave.,  Newark,  N. 
J.  Dependable 
Products  Since 
1893. 

USE  LEXOL 


America's 
Finest  Stable  Fixtures 

Because  of  the  skilled  craftsmanship, 
careful  selection  of  materials  and  in- 
ventive genius  which  go  into  their 
making,  Starline  Stalls,  Stanchions, 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  etc.,  are  recog- 
nized as  America's  Finest  Stable  Fix- 
tures. This  is  why  the  finer  stables 
are  Starline  equipped.  Interesting 
literature  sent  free  on  request. 

Starline  Inc.,  Dept.  1014,  Harvard,  111. 
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COUNTRY  LII'i: 


the  NATIONAL 
HORSE  SHOW 

(FIFTY-FOURTH  YEAR) 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN 

NOVEMBER  3  to  10  inclusive 

Gala  Performance,  Sunday  Evening,  November  7 

If  One  extra  day  of  exhibitions  is  added  to  the  1937  show. 
This  is  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  classes 
and  keep  all  performances  within  time  limits 

★ 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  OCTOBER  16 

FULL  CLASSIFICATION  •  LIBERAL  PREMIUMS 

Reservations  for  boxes,  seats  and  season 
memberships  now  being  received 
★ 

NATIONAL  HORSE  SHOW 

WHITNEY  STONE.  Secretary  NED  KING,  Manager 

90  BROAD  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

PHONE  BOWLING  GREEN  9-83iS 


PRICES 
of 

DAIRY  CATTLE 
HORSES 
AND  LIVE  STOCK 

ARE  COINC  HICHER 

Barn  equipment  and  stock 
supply  costs  are  also  increas- 
ing steadily.  Experts  recom- 
mend that  you  fill  your  re- 
quirements as  far  as  possible 
this  Fall  and  Winter.  If  you 
do  not  see  what  you  want  ad- 
vertised in  these  pages,  write 
for  names  of  manufacturers 
and  breeders.  Address 

C.  KIRCHER.  Manager 

Country  Estate  Department 

COUNTRY  LIFE 

I  Madison  Ave).  New  York  City 


^  Let  Your  Cattle 

Salt  Themselves 


\ 


It  is  the  safe  and  convenient  way.  The 
cow  alone  can  judge  just  how  much  salt 
is  needed.  Too  much  or  too  little  does 
not  keep  them  in  the  best  condition. 
Play  safe  by  giving  them. 

Keystone  Compressed  Pure  or 
Medicated  Salt  Bricks 
in  the  handy  holder.  Absolutely  prevents 
your  forgetting — just  put  one  up  where  the 
cow  can  reach  it.  Made  of  refined  dairy 
salt — no  impurities.  Economical,  safe.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  write  for  booklet — free. 

BELMONT  SALT  BRICK  CO. 
2  Lent  Ave.  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


ENJOY  THE  ENDURING  VALUE  OF 

Jxccbesitjire  Jfences 


REEVESHIRE  ENGLISH  TYPE  HURDLE 
FENCE — American  adaptation  of  the 
famous  English  hurdle.  Hand-split  chest- 
nut in  sections  8  3"  long.  4  and  5  bar 
styles,  making  fence  4'  high  when 
erected.  All  post-ends  creosoted.  12  hur- 
dles make  100  ft.  of  fence.  640  hurdles 
to  the  mile. 

REEVESHIRE  OLD  FASHIONED  POST 
&  RAIL  FENCE — Sturdy  and  long-lived; 
ideal  for  paneling  hunting  country:  of 
selected  chestnut,  hand-hewn.  Comes  in 
panels  10'  long.  2.  3.  and  4  rail,  all  4' 
nigh  when  erected.  Creosote-treated  posts. 
Also  DUBOIS  Chestnut  Woven  Wood 
Fence  at  attractive  prices. 

New  Lo»  Prices  .it  All  Reeveshire  Fences 


Stud  lor  Booklet  D7  and  Special  Offer 

DUBOIS-REEVES  FENCES,  Inc. 

101    PARK    AVENUE    -    NEW   YORK  CITY 
Pennsylvania   Branch.    Lincoln    Highway,   Paoli,  P 
Pacific  Coast  Branch,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GAME  BIRDS  for  RESTOCKING 
GREY  MALLARD  DUCKS 

CANADIAN  GEESE 
PHEASANTS 


Wild  Duck  on  the  Ne\hammy  at 
Indian  Rock.  Game  Farm 


CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK 
Ducklings 
Goslings 
Poults 

Bronze  and  Wild  Turkeys 
Setting  Eggs  in  Season 


DRESSED  BIRDS 
Shipped 
by 

Parcel  Post 


in 

Season 


MATURE  BIRDS  FROM  PRIZE  WINNING  STOCK 
INDIAN  ROCK  GAME  FARM 

NEWTOWN  Tel.  Newtown  340  BUCKS  CO.,  PA. 


Swans,  Peacocks,  Wild 
Ducks  &  Geese,  Ran- 
Pheasants.  Guineas.  Wild 
Turkeys,  Quail,  Bantams, 
Pigeons 


A   remarkably  complete  collec- 
tion. Price  list  with  very 
attractive  prices. 

SUNNYFIELDS  FARMS 

Box  L,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


G.   D.  TILLEY 

Naturalist 

"Everything 
in  the  Bird 
Line  from  a 
Canary  to  an 
Ostrich" 

Birds  for  the 
House  and 
Porch 

Birds  for  the  Ornamental  Wa- 
terway 

Birds  for  the  Garden,  Pool  and 
Aviary 

Birds    for   the    Game  Preserve 
and  Park 

Special  Bird  Feed* 
I  am  the  Oldest  established  and  largest  ex- 
clusive  dealer  in  land  and  water  birds  in 
America  and  have  on  hand  the  most  exten- 
sive stock  in  the  United  States. 

G.  D.  TILLEY,  Naturalist 
Darien  Connecticut 


These  Mallards  were  raised  on  Chapin  Game  Bird  Kernels  at 
Dr.  Magnuson's  Game  Farm.  Dundee.  111..  W.  Christie.  Manager. 

Write  /or  samples  and  prices  on  Kernels. 

Chapin  &  Company      Dept.  C.  L.      Hammond,  Indiana 


Vernon  Cady 


Popularity  .  .  .  Watchdogs  .  .  .  Portsmouth  .  .  .  Skytop  .  .  .  Darien 


Edited  by 


VINTON  P.  BREESE 


There  has  ever  been  a  fluctuation  of  pub- 
lic favor  among  the  various  breeds  of 
pure-bred  dogs  with  some  rocketing  into 
periods  of  pinnacle  popularity,  others  carry- 
ing on  with  little  or  no  change  save  the  nor- 
mal and  moderate  increase  in  numbers  that 
may  be  expected  as  with  the  human  popula- 
tion, and  a  few  which  gradually  decrease 
until  they  seem  on  the  verge  of  being  for- 
gotten. As  particular  instances  of  breeds 
which  have  shown  periods  of  extreme  pop- 
ularity we  have  had,  along  in  the  late  1890's 
and  early  1900's,  the  English  Bulldog,  spon- 
sored by  many  wealthy  and  prominent  fan- 
ciers of  that  time,  and  with  entries  number- 
ing a  hundred  or  more  at  Westminster  and 
the  specialty  shows.  Shortly  after,  during  the 
early  1900's,  the  Airedale  Terrier  began  to 
command  widespread  attention  both  as  a  for- 
midable show  dog  and  big  game  hunter  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  for  many 
years  continued  in  a  prominent  position  of 
popularity.  About  1915  the  German  Shepherd 
Dog  had  gained  a  fair  foothold  in  public 
favor,  which  he  rapidly  increased  to  the  high- 
est peak  of  popularity  enjoyed  by  any  breed 
up  to  that  time.  Since  such  times  all  three 
of  these  breeds  have  gradually  subsided  to 
a  normal  and  substantial  standing. 

After  having  carried  on  for  many  years 
with  an  average  and  appreciable  amount  of 
public  favor,  the  Dachshund,  during  the  late 
1920's,  started  to  stage  what  has  become  the 
most  remarkable  rise  in  popularity  of  any 
breed  in  kennel  annals  save  that  of  the  Ger- 
man Shepherd  Dog  and  even  bidding  fair  to 
exceed  that  erstwhile  foremost  favorite  of 
the  same  land  of  nativity.  However,  it  is 
thought  that  the  present  time  very  nearly 
marks  the  highest  peak  of  public  favor  this 
breed  will  reach  and  that  it  will  not  be  long 
ere  it  gradually  subsides  to  an  average  as  all 
other  breeds  of  rocketing  popularity  have 
done.  Various  reasons  have  been  expressed 
for  the  amazing  advances  made  by  these  sev- 
eral breeds,  but  there  remains  much  which  is 


truly  unaccountable,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  detail  regarding  this  at  the  present 
writing.  Doubtless  the  breed  which  has  main- 
tained the  highest  and  most  consistent  degree 
of  popularity  over  the  longest  period  of 
years,  in  fact  almost  since  the  very  inception 
of  pure-bred  dogs  in  America,  and  which  is 
the  present  leader,  is  the  Cocker  Spaniel.  This 
statement  is  based  upon  the  records  of  regis- 
trations of  this  breed  with  the  American 
Kennel  Club.  The  reason  for  this  foremost 
favor  is  easily  understandable  when  it  is 
known  that  the  Cocker  is  sufficiently  small  to 
find  space  in  the  humblest  home,  is  highly 
intelligent,  has  a  supremely  sweet  disposition, 
is  a  prime  pet  for  both  children  and  adults, 
and  when  trained  on  birds  can  furnish  an 
engaging  brand  of  sport  afield  in  the  busiest 
and  merriest  manner. 

WATCHDOGS.  Continued  comment  could 
be  made  on  the  conditions  of  popularity  of 
many  other  individual  breeds  of  dogs;  how- 
ever, that  is  aside  from  the  intention.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  direct  attention  to 
the  recent  and  rapid  rise  of  a  certain  group 
of  dogs  and  the  very  apparent  reasons  for 
such.  These  are  generally  termed  guard  or 
watchdogs  and  are  chiefly  of  breeds  included, 
according  to  show  classification,  in  the  work- 
ing, terrier,  and  non-sporting  groups.  Inade- 
quate policing  of  residential  sections  in  many 
large  cities  has  caused  a  sharp  increase  in 
the  number  of  watchdogs  owned  by  city  dwell- 
ers, according  to  the  latest  survey  of  con- 
ditions throughout  the  United  States  made  by 
the  American  Kennel  Club,  governing  body 
of  pure-bred  dogs.  In  fact,  the  increase  of  this 
type  of  dog  has  been  so  marked  that  forces 
inimical  to  dogs  have  made  various  abortive 
attempts  to  ban  dogs  from  the  streets.  The 
spread  of  house-breaking,  hold-ups,  kidnap- 
ping, and  even  more  vicious  types  of  crime 
has  made  the  ownership  of  dogs  a  real  neces- 
sity. The  pet  type  of  dog  is  losing  ground  be- 
fore the  advance  of  dogs  known  to  be  capable 


of  inflicting  damage  on  prowlers  who  ply 
their  nefarious  trades  despite  the  best  efforts 
and  careful  vigilance  of  police  officers. 

Apparently  the  citizenry  has  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  while  a  patrolman's  rounds  may 
be  timed,  a  watchdog,  with  only  a  house  or 
an  apartment  as  his  beat,  is  on  duty  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Furthermore,  the 
public  has  been  making  increasing  use  of  the 
research  facilities  afforded  by  the  American 
Kennel  Club,  seeking  to  discover  those  breeds 
with  the  best  reputations  as  protectors.  The 
trend  to  the  city  watchdog  is  rather  recent, 
but  the  number  of  dogs  owned  in  suburban 
and  rural  sections  took  a  marked  jump  some 
years  ago  when  kidnapping  was  at  its  peak. 
While  dogs  always  have  been  kept  by  farmers 
and  owners  of  country  estates  as  a  warning 
to  marauders  and  for  the  protection  of  live- 
stock, the  fear  of  kidnappers  has  brought 
many  of  these  dogs  right  into  the  homes.  To- 
day, it  is  an  accepted  practice  to  have  sev- 
eral big  dogs  sleeping  in  the  house  and  some 
spend  the  night  in  the  bedrooms  of  their 
masters.  Wealthy  households  of  today  protect 
their  children  with  many  dogs.  A  family  of 
national  prominence  safeguards  its  several 
children  by  keeping  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
dogs  in  the  house  at  all  times.  Ostensibly 
pets,  three  or  four  dogs  sleep  in  the  room  of 
each  child,  while  others  are  permitted  to  have 
the  run  of  the  house. 

Further  proof  that  American  families  are 
relying  more  and  more  on  watchdogs  to  off- 
set the  failures  of  police  forces  in  the  preclu- 
sion of  prowlers  is  found  in  the  registration 
and  standing  of  breeds  with  the  American 
Kennel  Club  since  the  first  of  the  year.  These 
show  that  five  breeds,  noted  for  their  vigilance 
and  for  their  ability  to  cope  with  trespassers, 
have  markedly  moved  to  higher  positions  of 
popularity.  These  are  the  Doberman  Pinscher, 
Airedale  Terrier,  St.  Bernard,  Boxer,  and 
Kerry  Blue  Terrier.  During  more  recent 
months  eleven  others  of  similar  qualifications 
have  joined  this  forward   movement.  The 
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BULL  TERRIERS 

A  few  choice  puppies 
available. 

T.  J.  McQUEENEY 

DEEP  RIVER  CONN. 


II O  S  I  O  >    I  E  It  II I  E  II  S 


A  few  choice  spoci 
mens,  both  sexes. 

Send  for  illus- 
trated circular. 


Fred   A.  Bears* 

MASSASOIT  KENNELS 

I    SPRINGFIELD.  MASS 


For  Sale  and  At  Stud 

SCOTTISH  TERRIERS 

CATTERTHUN  KENNELS 
Redding.  Conn.     Phone  139 


NEWFOUNDLANDS 


tTT3 


For  your  estate, 
or  as  a  compan- 
ion for  your  chil- 
dren, the  New- 
foundland is  an 
ideal  dog.  Both 
black  and  Land- 
seer  types. 


KOCH  KENNELS 
Fort  Recovery 


Ohio 


MERRICKA 


KENNELS 
Pekingese 

Highly  pedigreed 
puppies  ind  ma- 
ture stork. 

Mrs.  Philip  M  Scaaffner 

77  Byron  Road. 
Merrick.  L.  I. 
Tel.  Freeport  867 


Send  self-addressed  envelope 
lor  vital  hints  on  cat  health, 
indoors.  Your  dealer  sells 
Katnip- Trees— $1.7S,  $3.50  * 
$5.  or  sent  postpaid  by  mlrs. 

KATNI P-TREE 

120S  Western  A».,  Seattle,  Wn. 


}o«i  may  be  lean  by  nppnlnl 
MHS   L.  W.  00NNEY. 

Onnalil    Sutliarland.  Ml 


LABRADOR  RETRIEVERS 
FOR  SALE 


Apply  DOUGLAS  MARSHALL 

Mauhsll  Field  Etlata 
Huntington,    Long  Island,    New  York 


Welsh  Terrier  Club  of  America 

For  all  information  address 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Warwick,  Secretary 
WARWELL  FARM 

New  Hamburg  New  York 


WELSH  TKRRIERS 

Property   of  the  Mlaaes  deCoppet 

A  few  attractive  puppies  for  sale  bv  Ch.  Vi 
\Val  Venture  and  Ch.  Marlu  Magnificent 
AT  STUD:  Ch.  Row.Iy  Boy  and 
Ch.  Windermere  Forrard  On. 

ipi>h  |  NarragaiMetl  Pier,  R.  I. 


ARISTOCRATS 

I  .ode  stone  Col  Ilea  fro  to  the 
top  at  the  lancetit  iihowii. 
They  are  aristocratic,  atyl- 
(••h  and  sturdy.  $30  will 
buy  a  puppy  you  will  be 
proud  to  own.  Safe  delivery 
and  satisfaction  iruaranteed. 
Rend  Collie  Department  of 
Poir  New*.  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
edited   by  owner. 

LODESTONE  KENNELS 
Maple    Drive,    Marion,  Ind. 


White  Collie  Pups  fl 

The  most  beauti  ful  spec.  ■ 
mens  the  dog  world 
can  offer.  Home  guards, 
loyal  companions.  Use- 
ful and  intelligent. 
Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

Comrade  Farm  Kennels,  Box  C,  Galion,  Ohio 


CHESAPEAKE  BAYS 


F.T.  Ch.  IJIUviir 
M.i.iln.U  Pilot, 

..inn.  i  of 

Field    g,  Stream 

I  I.  .M.  ,,    .  Cup 


Puppies  bv  our  well-known  champions 
and  field  trial  does. 

Also  Trained  Ri-tri.-vers 

DII.WYNi:  KENNELS 

Box   16  M.ini.  Iiunln,  Dal. 

JOHN  J.  KF.I.LY,  Mgr. 


The  Fall  Offering  of 
Lindaire  Cocker  Spaniels 

FEATURES 

Many  beautiful  puppies 
by    these    noted  sires: 

Champion  Tokalon  Grenadier — 
Red  and  white 
Champion  Star  of  Stockdale — Black 
Red  Leslie — Dark  red 
Int.  Champion  My  Paul — Black 
Osage  Chief— Red 
Ebony  Hazard — Black 

LINDAIRE  KENNELS.  REC. 


U.  S.  Route  30-North 


Mansfield.  Ohio 


SALUKIS 
SCHIPPERKES 

Probably  the  largest 
rollertlonof  Salukls  In 
the  world.  Beit  strains. 

DIAMOND  HILL  KENNELS 
Edward  K.  Aldrich,  Jr. 

Route No.1l  MinvilleR.F.O.) 

GRANT  MI1IS. 

cumberuno  >.  i. 


Belgian  Schipperkes 

Best  small  watchdog 
in    the  World 

rVonderful    with  rhlldre 
Coat,  short,  black. 
Puppies    S35.00  up. 
Established  1910. 

Yperland  Schipperke 

fennels,  Somerville.  N.  J 
R.   F.  D.  No.  3 


Dr.  LeGear's 
FREE  DOG  BOOK 

Your  dog  deserves  the  best— In  treatment  and  care. 
Whether  you  buy  Dr.  LeGear's  prescriptions  or  not. 
our  service  Is  yours  for  the  asking. 
The  free  Dog  Book  will  help  you 
much.  Write  for  It.  No  obligation. 
Get  Dr.  LeGear's  Dog  Prescrip- 
tions at  your  druggist's  or  dealer's. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Dr. LeGear's 

DOG  PRESCRIPTIONS 

CONTAIN  MOST  EFFECTIVE 

INGREDIENTS  KNOWN  TO 
MODERN  VETERINARY  SCIENCE 


pives  his  coat  a  "dog  show" 
sheen,  his  hair  a  silky  soft- 
ness. Leaves  him  spotless, 
tree  from  doggy  odors.  Kills 
fleas.  Oils  away  skin  dry- 
ness; checks  itching.  For 
the  greater  comfort  and 
beauty  it  gives,  always 
bathe  him  with  Pulvex  6- 
Use.  Costs  less ;  a  50c  cake 
outlasts  2  ordinary  cakes. 
At  pet,  drug,  dept.  stores. 


FEELS 
BETTER 
LOOKS 
BETTER 

...If  washed 
with  the  6  Use 
dog  soap  that 
OILS 
TONES 
CLEANS 
GROOMS 
KILLS  FLEAS 
DEODORIZES 


PULVEX 


USE 


DOG  SOAP 


( \\  jar  an  ki:nnf;i.s 

WOOOSTOCK        NI.W  YORK 


CAIRN  TERRIERS 

Puppies  and  Grown  Dogs 
CHAMPION  STOCK 
Bred  for  Disposition 
at  well  as  Type. 


CAIRN  TERRIER3 

DORCIA  KENNELS 

owner 
Mn.  F.  W.  kasVewi 

Carmtl  Valley 
Monterey 
California 


PUPPIES 

Scotseal  Sealyhams 

pleaae  because  of 
their  exnuisite  breed- 
ing, individual  home 
care,  health  and  per- 
sonality. 


Wires 


FOX  TERRIERS 

Bred  by 
LEONARD  BRUMBY 


Smooths 


Healthy,  happy  youngsters  by  famous 
Champion  Sires. 


Reasonably  Priced 
Scotseal  Kennels 


Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


Tel.  51-FI2 


Golemeadovv  Kennels 


Morrlo  Avenue 
Phonm  B.  M.  5-72 

Sealyham 
Terriers 

Chow  Chows 

Scottish 
Terriers 


Brvn  Mawr,  Pa. 


SPRINGMEADE  KENNELS 


Specialists  in 

West  Highland 
White  Terriers 

Our  dogsare  bred 
for  character  and 
personality  as  well 
as  show  points.       J>pr,w„ad,  te 

MARGUERITE  VAN  SCHAICK,  Owner 
Springmeade  Lloyd  Harbor 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.        Phone:  Hunt.  525 


•  Don't  gamble 
with  your  dog's 
life.  Use  these 
safe,  tested  treatments : 
Sergeant's  Sure  Shot  Capsules  for 
Roundworms  and  Hookworms  in  grow-n 
dogs  and  large  puppies.  Formost  puppies 
and  toy  breeds  use  Sergeant's  Puppy 
Capsules.  For  Tapeworms,  use  Ser- 
geant's Tapeworm  Medicine. 

Sold  by  Drue  and  Pet  Stores.  Ask  them 
for  a  FREE  copy  of  Sergeant's  Dog  Book, 
or  write : 

POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
1450  VK  Broad  St.  •  Richmond,  Virginia 


Sergeant's 

DOC  MEDICINES 
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COUNTRY  LIFE 


October,  1937 


Brae  Tarn  Great  Dane  Puppies 

of  Quality  For  Sale 

Four  litters  to  choose  from 
All  out  of  Champions  by  Champions 

Brae  Tarn  Dane  Kennels 

Home  of  America's  finest  imported  Danes 

Clenville,  Conn. 

Mail  Address:  R.  P.  STEVENS 
30  Broad  St.  New  York  City 


BLACK  OAK 
KENNELS 

Irish  Setters 
FRED  McCONAGHIE,  Mgr. 

STAMFORD  CONN. 


ARISTOCRATIC 
GUN  DOGS 

Of  Exhibition  Calibre 

Choice  youngsters  for  dis- 
posal to  suitable  homes. 

KINVARRA 
IRISH  SETTERS 

DARIEN,  CONN. 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 

Several  fine  youngsters  from  such 
outstanding  champions  as  Pilot  of 
Crombie,  The  Country  Gentl-man, 
Hepler's  Sir  Richard,  etc.,  reasonably 
priced. 

HAPPY  VALLEY  KENNELS 

1100  Mitten  Bldg.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hunting  Days  Are  Here  Again  ! 

Just  around  the  corner  are  the  glorious  October  days,  when 
the  whir  of  (he  partridge  and  the  flight  of  the  duck  call  to 
every  hunler!  Prepare  lor  your  hunting  trip  by  ordering  a 
trained  Avandale  .-printer!  Hundfonie  young  dogs  and  hitches, 
nio.Ht  obedient  and  thorough  worker*,  tender  retrievers  at 
only  $yO.(«l  up.  Retrieve  ducks,  boat  or  blind.  With  each 
bitch  I  offer  free  -tud  service.  Send  for  new  catalog  and  wire 
for  one  or  two  of  these  lovely  t  mined  spnnsiers  today.  Glorious 
pups  $25.00  up.  Sacrificing  pair  Champion  Kredish  Sellers. 
All  A.K.C.  No  duty. 

A  V  AND  A  LE  KENNELS  (Reg.) 
IIS  Ruby  Street      E.  Chevrier,  Prop.     Winnipeg,  Can. 


NORWEGIAN  ELKH0UNDS 

.  Our  Kennels  have  been 
HhS  pioneers  in  bringing  the 
i  Norwegian  Elkhound 
i  to  public  notice  and  in 
developing  the  fine 
'  traits  of  the  American- 
|  bred  strain.  Largely  as 
i  result  of  our  constant 
J  efforts,  this  noble  dog 
.  .  intelligent,  affec- 
tionate, loyal  .  .  .  has 
gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  favor  of  true 
dog-lovers.  Our  animals  have  achieved  splen- 
did records  in  competition.  We  invite  inquiries 
or  inspection  of  our  Kennels  at  any  time. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet. 
KETTLE  COVE  KENNELS 
Common  St.,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Tel.  Dedham  0631 
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MAKES  STRIPPING  FUN 

It's  simple  as  A.  B.  C.  and  the 
chart  makes  professional  suc- 
cess a  certainty.  


DUPLEX  DOG  DRESSER 

190  Baldwin  Ave.  Dept.  C.  L.  Jersey  City.  N .  J. 

Enclosed  find   $   tor  which  please 

send  me  the  articles  as  checked.  Send  check, 
money  order  or  C.O.D. 

□  Duplex  Dog  Dresser  $1.00 

□  Additional  Blades,  5  for  .50 

□  Trimming  Chart   '-J0 

□  Nail  Nip    2  00 

□  Dog  Library,  4  vols:  the  set  25 


Town  State  

Money  Back  if  not  satisfied 
 Piv.  Durham.  Duplex  KMor  Co. 


Great 
Danes 

J  " 

Outstanding:  fawn  and  brindle  puppies 
from  imported  championship  breeding. 
Excellent  in  type  and  quality. 

WARRENDANE  KENNELS 

286  Broadway,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Office.  2!)9  Madison  Avenue.  N.  Y.  City 
Phone:  Vanderbilt  3-2121 

CHOICE  GREAT  DANES 

2  Beautiful  Female  Puppies.  Cropped,  5  Months 
Old.  1  Male  Puppy.  2  Months,  Pedigreed.  Sired 
by  Steinbacher's  King.  Winner  at  Westminster 
and  Morris  &  Essex;  Home  raised. 

MRS.  W.  A.  EHMLING 

Phone— Westfield  2-1092 
207  ELM  ST.  WESTFIELD.  N.  J. 


The 

r_  SAMOYEDE 

Beautiful,  but  Healthy  and  Strong 
I  Loyal. but  with  independence  born 

^         ^  of  unusual  intelligence 

Authentic  Information 
Gladly  Supplied 

b  jLyfljHI    THE  SAMOYEDE  CLUB 

■MHW         OF  AMERICA 

757  Empfre  Blvd.  Louis  Smirnow,  Sc>.,    Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


OLD  ENGLISH 
SHEEPDOGS 

Puppies  from 
Winning  Stock 
For  Sale 

Woodland  Farm  Kennek 

Mrs.  Roland  M.  Bakei 
Norih  Hampton     New  Hampshire 


FRENCH 
BULLDOGS 

The   ideal   pet  and 
companion.  Puppies 
and   grown  stock 
available. 
MRS.  H.  C.  LONG 

61  Glen  Avenue 
Brockton  Mass. 


IRISH 
TERRIERS 

Puppies  and  mature 
stock,  excellent  breed- 
ing, wonderful  dis- 
positions. Reasonably 
priced. 

LEONARD  W.  GOSS 
OhioState  University 
Columbus  Ohio 
(Memoer  of  Irish  Terrier  Club  of  America) 


BARMERE  BOXERS 


^^^^^ 


We  offer  choice  puppies 
and  young  dogs  of  the 
highest  quality  from  world 
famous    imported  stock. 

Barmere  Kennels 

Mrs.   Hostetter  Young. 
Owner 

Cedarhurst,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Cedarhurst  4519 


Takes  The  Mess  Out  Of  Messiness 

Try  this  easier,  better  way  to  groom  your  dog.  No 
mess — no  muss.  Quadine  Jr.  one-hand  atomizer  makes 
it  a  quick,  easy  task  to  apply  Quadine  for  fleas,  flies, 
ticks,  sarcoptic  and  ear  mange  mites,  and  tor  general 
grooming.  Keeps  the  dog  clean — no  need  to  wash  so 
often.  This  Special  Allen-DcVtlbi; 
and  a  bottle  of  Quadine 
both  for  $1.50  from  your 
dealer  or  postpaid  from 

The  Allen  Co.,  Dept.  C10, 

P.  0.  Box  758.  Toledo  0. 


SI. 50  Atomizer 


majority  of  these  belong  to  the 
working  dog  group  which  includes 
many  of  the  larger  and  some  of 
the  giant  breeds.  Of  such  are  the 
Briard,  Bull  Mastiff,  Collie,  Great 
Pyrenees,  Mastiff,  and  Old  Eng- 
lish Sheepdog.  Of  the  terrier 
group,  in  addition  to  the  Airedale 
and  Kerry  Blue,  the  Bullterrier  is 
finding  increasing  favor  as  a 
watchdog,  while  the  non-sporting 
group  contributes  such  vigilantes 
as  the  Bulldog,  Dalmatian,  and 
standard  Poodle.  In  summing  up 
the  situation  it  may  be  said  that 
the  present  time  marks  the  great- 
est period  of  ascendancy  to  pop- 
ularity that  breeds  which  may  be 
classed  as  watchdogs  or  protectors 
have  enjoyed  in  kennel  annals. 

PORTSMOUTH.  Although 
there  is  always  a  decided  decrease 
in  dog  shows  during  the  mid- 
summer heat  of  July  and  August 
there  were  a  few  events  held, 
chiefly  at  summer  resorts,  of  more 
than  average  importance.  Of  these 
the  oldest,  the  thirty-third  annual 
renewal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Ken- 
nel Club,  held  at  Glen  Farm 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Moses  Taylor,  at  Portsmouth, 
R.  L,  attracted  an  excellent  as- 
semblage of  dogs  and  furnished 
close  competition  throughout.  The 
trophy  for  best  in  show  was 
awarded  to  L.  J.  Murr's  Borzoi, 
Ch.  Vigow  of  Romanoff,  marking 
his  twentieth  victory  of  the  kind 
together  with  his  thirtieth  hound 
group  win.  He  has  never  been 
beaten  in  his  breed.  A  highly 
handsome  hound  of  stalwart  sta- 
ture, pronounced  power  and  in- 
variably in  beautiful  bloom,  he 
deserves  all  of  his  outstanding 
success.  His  competitors  in  the 
climactic  contest  were  Harry  Hart- 
nett's  Irish  Setter,  Ch.  Milson  Top 
Notcher;  Dr.  E.  D.  Leete's  Dober- 
man  Pinscher,  Chiron  v.  Coldod; 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Alker's  Welsh  Terrier, 
Bodnant  Eto,  William  Cornbill's 
Boston  Terrier,  Cornbill's  Prin- 
cess; and  Miss  Ruth  E.  Slade's 
Pomeranian,  Radiant  Tiny  Tim 
III ;  winners  of  the  sporting,  work- 
ing, terrier,  non-sporting,  and  toy 
dog  groups  respectively. 

Vigow  led  hounds  over  the 
strong  competition  of  C.  F.  Huhn's 
Irish  Wolfhound,  Satan  of  Boyer 
Ranch;  Bayard  Warren's  Afghan 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE  C.  T.) 

WORM  CAPSULES 

effectively  remove 

Large  Roundworms 
and  Hookworms  ' 

Dependable,  safe,  easy-to-  / 

give  worm  treatment.  V 

Keep  your  dog  worm  free  \ 
and  thrifty 

WRITE  fun 
BOOKLET  NO.  652 

I  af  worms  in  tjvn»  "  i 
1  breedsandages^  ADDRESS  DESK  N-20-K 
Animal  Industry  Dept. 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Drug  Storot  Soli  Park*  -  Davii  Product! 


Tkatfeuf"  ttu6  with  a 

DOG  ANCHOR 


Curb  your  canine's  roam- 
ing spirit.  DOG  ANCHOR 
keeps  him  safe  at  home. 
Simply  drive  shaft  in  ground 
— effective  for  big  and  little 
dogs.  Long  rustproof  chain- 
leash  with  swivel  clips  will 
not  tangle.  C.O.D.  or  send 
$1.25  (KIDDIE  ANCHOR 
for  children  .  .  .  $1.00). 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

NewEnglandBoltCo.,Inc. 

43BowdoinSt.  .Everett.Mass. 


Hound,  Barberryhill  Freddy,  and 
Ellenbert  Farms'  Dachshund,  Ch. 
Heidi  Flottenberg.  Top  Notcher,  a 
newcomer  of  excellent  type  that 
quickly  gained  the  title,  was  fairly 
pressed  in  sporting  by  Mrs.  C.  V. 
Blagden's  Pointer,  Ch.  Ruffy's 
Sovereign;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Ross's 
Cocker  Spaniel,  Ch.  Nonquitt 
Notable,  and  C.  N.  Myer's  Eng- 
lish Setter,  Gloris  of  Blue  Bar. 
Chiron,  showing  symmetry  and 
alert  attitude,  likewise  found 
strong  opposition  from  Sumbula 
Kennels'  Boxer  Biene  v.  Elbe 
Bogen;  Cosalta  Kennels'  German 
Shepherd  Dog,  Ch.  Hugo  of  Co- 
salta, and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Briggs's  Old 
English  Sheepdog,  Merriedip  Sil- 
verdale.  Terriers  were  not  quite 
so  impressive  with  Eto  winning 
over  Guy  Walker,  Jr.'s  Airedale, 
Llanipsa  Princess  Pam;  S.  B.  Mc- 
Causlan's  Wire,  Dogberry  Rio 
Grande;  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Winant's 
Scot,  Gleniffer  Tid  Bit.  Princess 
led  non-sporting  over  Miss  Mary 
Olcott's  Poodle,  Beau  Geste  of 
Stonywall  and  Pagemoor  Kennels' 
Chow,  Prince  Qf  Pagemoor.  Tiny 
Tim  was  pressed  in  toys  by  Mrs. 
R.  S.  Quigley's  Pekingese,  Yu  Go 
Han  of  Orchard  Hill,  and  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  Miniature 
Pinscher,  Jarl  Ivar. 

SKYTOP.  At  the  twelfth  an- 
nual show  of  the  Lackawanna 
Kennel  Club,  Skytop,  Pa.,  in  an 
entry  of  552  dogs,  L.  J.  Murr's 
Borzoi,  Ch.  Vigow  of  Romanoff, 
was  best  in  show  over  competition 
easily  equal  to  that  which  he 
topped  at  Portsmouth.  The  other 
contestants  in  the  closing  contest 
were  Mrs.  Milton  Erlanger's  Poo- 
dle, Ch.  Pillicoc  Rumpelstiltskin; 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Ross's  Cocker  Spaniel, 
Ch.  Nonquitt  Notable;  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Bondy's  Wire  Foxterrier,  Ch.  Top 
Row  of  Wildoaks;  Warrendane 
Kennels'  Great  Dane,  Blitz  v. 
Schloss  Staufeneck,  and  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Content's  Toy  Poodle,  Frantz 
v.  Grusbach;  winners  of  the  non- 
sporting,  sporting,  terrier,  work- 
ing, and  toy  groups  respectively. 
Vigow  headed  hounds  over  Wil- 
liam du  Pont  Jr.'s  noted  Beagle, 
Ch.  Foxcatcher  Merryman;  R.  S. 
Heller's  Dachshund,  Herman 
Blinkton;  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  D. 
Reilly's  Whippet,  Ch.  Silica  of 
Meander.  Rumpelstiltskin,  a  splen- 
did specimen  in  superb  shape  and 
a  four  time  best  in  show  winner, 
pressed  Vigow  hard  for  premier 
prize  and  led  non-sporting  dogs 
with  Tally-Ho  Kennels'  sensa- 
tional young  Chow,  Black  Image 
of  Storm  and  Dalmatian,  Ch. 
Cruiser,  taking  second  and  fourth 
places,  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Perry's 
Bulldog,  Peter  Alaunt,  third. 

Sporting  dogs  saw  a  reversal  of 
the  Portsmouth  awards  with 
Notable  advancing  from  third  to 
first  place  and  Harry  Hartnett's 
Irish  Setter,  Ch.  Milson  Top 
Notcher,  dropping  from  first  to 
second,  while  Mrs.  C.  V.  Blag- 
den's Pointer,  Ch.  Ruffy's  Sover- 
eign, and  C.  N.  Myer's  English 
Setter,  Clown  of  Blue  Bar,  were 
third  and  fourth.  Top  Row  topped 
terriers  with  no  difficulty  over  Guy 
Walker  Jr.'s   Airedale,  Llanipsa 
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I'riiurss  I'.im;  V  A.  DmuulU  s 
lri-.li.  Nrwton.mU  lri-.li  Kill;  ami 
Mr*.  E.  P.  Aller's  Welsh,  Aman 
\mui»iliun  HIil/..  a  hiitfc  fawn  of 
splendid  symmetry  headed  \M>rk- 
inn  dogs  over  Sumluilu  Kennels 
llovei  Untie  \  Elbe  Bogrn;  F.  F. 
M  Heilman's  Dolirrman  I'inseher, 
leas  v.  tl.  Sonnenhoehe ;  and  Mrs. 
\\  III  ang'3  Collie.  Ch.  Heidi 
of  Noranda.  Jess,  best  working 
dog  at  Madison,  might  have  re- 
pratrd  her  vietory  save  that  she 
failetl  to  show  her  usual  model 
manners  I'r.intz  was  fairly  pressed 
in  toys  by  Mrs.  R.  S.  Quigley's 
Pekingese,  Ch.  Van  I'an/ee  of  Or- 
chard Hill;  Mrs.  Rosalind  Layte's 
Brussels  (iriffon,  Ch.  Burlingame 
Pu  Ran  \  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Shep- 
pard's  handsome  Pomeranian,  Jack 
of  Hearts. 

1)  VRIEN.  Making  her  second 
reappearance  since  winning  best 
in  show  at  Westminster,  Stanley  J. 
Halle's  Wire  Foxterrier,  Flornell 
Spicypiece  of  Halleston,  scored 
her  third  victory  of  the  kind  at 
the  third  annual  dog  show  of  the 
t>\  Ridge  Hunt  Club  at  Darien. 
Conn.  This  imported  all  white 
bitch  was  in  her  finest  form  and 
with  her  model  manners  was  well 
deserving  of  the  premier  prize,  al- 
though opposed  by  some  very  re- 
doubtable ringsters  among  the  650 
dogs  entered.  Her  closest  com- 
petitors in  the  closing  contest  were 
Mrs.  Milton  Krlanger's  Poodle. 
Ch.  Pillococ  Rumpeistiltskin,  and 
Miss  Alice  Dodsworth's  Cocker 
Spaniel.  Ch.  Windsweep  Prudence, 
winners  of  the  non-sporting  and 
sporting  dog  groups,  while  Mrs. 
M  Hartley  Dodge's  German 
Shepherd  Dog.  Giralda's  Geisha. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Greiss's  Greyhound. 
Flornell  Kingson,  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Austin's  Pekingese.  Ch.  Liebling  of 
Huntington,  headed  the  working, 
hound,  and  toy  dog  groups.  Spicy- 
piece  handily  headed  terriers  over 
Guy  Walker  Jr's.  Airedale,  Llan- 
ipsa  Princess  Pam.  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Leonards  Kerry,  Bravo  Tailteann; 


DOBERMAN  PINSCHERS 

Bred  for  character  and 
personality  from  cham- 
pion stock.  A  few  ex- 
ceptionally promising 
puppies  now  available  at 
reasonable  prices. 

ALAMATUCK  FARM 

P.  O.  Box  124     Far  Hills,  N.  J. 
Tel.  Peopaclc  96 


and  Mrs  E.  P.  Alkcr's  Welsh, 
Bodnant  Kto. 

Rumpeistiltskin  was  pressed  in 
non-sporting  by  Tally-Ho  Ken- 
nels' noted  Dalmatian,  Ch.  Poul- 
ton  Faloudeh,  with  Ken-  Top  Ken- 
nels' lloston  Terrier,  Ch.  Oh  Boy 
of  Ken-top;  and  Robert  Kelly 
Jr.'s  Bulldog,  Susabella,  next  in 
order  Prudent  e  s<  ored  her  eleventh 
six>rting  group  win  followed  by 
Harry  Harriett's  Irish  Setter,  Ch. 
Milson  Top  Notcher;  J.  (i.  Shear- 
er's Pointer,  Manorview  Perfec- 
tion;  and  D.  S.  Hopkins's  English 
Setter,  Fallondale  Jean  of  Stag- 
boro.  Geisha  won  working  dogs 
over  Sumbula  Kennels'  Boxer, 
Biene  v.  Elbe  Bogen:  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Hitchcock's  Old  English  Sheepdog 
Handsome  Bobbie;  and  Cartlane 
Kennels'  Corgi,  Crundale  Cinders. 
Kingson  was  opposed  in  hounds 
by  Mrs.  T.  R.  (Well's  Afghan. 
Garrymohr  Zabardasl ;  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Oldmixon's  Borzoi,  Ch.  I.asky  of 
Romanoff;  and  R.  W.  Willie's 
Beagle,  Saddle  Rock  Siren.  Leib- 
ling  topped  toys  over  L'dalia  Ken- 
nels' Pug,  Ch.  Udalia's  Tania;  A. 
W.  Freeth's  Pomeranian,  Goldwyn 
Radium:  and  K.  J.  Hedengren's 
Miniature  Pinscher,  Peer  Gynt  of 
Montgomery. 

ERRATUM,  In  the  August  issue 
there  appeared  a  snapshot  of  Miss 
Marjorie  Butcher,  owner  of  the 
Cote  de  Neige  Kennels,  with  two 
of  her  great  Pyrenees  and  the 
statement  that  more  of  these  dogs 
were  bred  in  this  kennel  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
an  inaccuracy  as  the  Basquaerie 
Kennels  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
V.  Crane  have  bred  more,  house 
the  largest  collection,  and  are  the 
pioneers  of  the  breed  in  America. 


KILLS 


FLEAS! 

GLOVER'S  KENNEL 
and  FLEA  SOAP 

The    All  -  Purpose  Soap 
for  Your  Dog 


Cleanses  thoroughly 
Removes  Doggy  Odor 
Soothes  the  Skin 
Adds  Lustre  to  Coat 
Kills  Fleas 
Relieves  Itching 

Costs  only  250 

New!  CLOVER'S  Double  Action  FLEA  POW- 
DER— positively  kills  fleas  and  lice  on  Dogs  and 
Cats — does  not  merely  stun  tbem.  No  talcum 
added.   Economical,  safe,  sure.   Only  35^. 


GLOVERS 


si.  HiMtwims 
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SAINTS.  Ilrai.lil.il  I'.  ,r.   A..ilal.lr  Iron 

w  \  I. merit   K  I.N  N  KI.N 
NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 
Addriii  mall  to  C.  L.  Wlnilow 
P.  0.  Bin  150  Slamfard.  Cann. ] 


SAINT  BERNARDS 

Hero  dog  of  long  and  itory.  Ideal  horn* 
companion  or  guardian  for  the  baby. 

TANNHAUSER  KENNELS 

Tml.  Meruchen  6  1513  J    METUCHEN,  N  J. 


M.  BEHNARD1 

Frttm    Thm   I  <    /'../._...-'    I  .... 

f  IimmI  pel  *  -cirri  lent  watrh'logi.  lyival, 
amlahle,  i|ppenilntjl«\  reiervad,  Mfarlriu* 
—  marvelnuii  alhlelei  for  their  *l/.e. 
Pleat*  writ*  at  onre  ■■  iupplr  In  limited. 

S  \  It  IS  I    I  \H>1S 
Corn' t  Madlion  Ava.  and  K  Itchell  Road 
Convent  N«-w  Jrr.r-y 


i  it  i ix °ii  room  i  s 

I'uppir*  arr  iMiially  availalilr  (mm  fin*  *\nrk. 

Illl.l.  \  \»  \  KENNEL! 

Mr.  ami  Mr,.  I  I.  .rl.  -  Stewart  Smith 
Tel.  Stamford  MM 
.'•1  Ba> I  Si.  Il— f«a<  Cnnn. 


KERRY  BLUES 

Rhnwle«t  and)  miwt  rfimpanlrmahlp  nf  Icrrlm. 
I'uppfp*  Ixfrn  In  May.  all  mil  fttanrilnx,  robhy, 
dark  ryptl.  <  Inutile  llnchrcd  rro*»  of  Int.  Ch. 
II'  ii.  r  Mkelfer  and  Int.  Ch.  Walteau  l*rlnre 
I'adrlar  blood. 

Hit.  JOHN  CRAFTS 

ZIGZAG  OREGON 


Brockway  "My"ennela 
aldwin  XVansa^ 

PI  I'PIES  and  GROWN  DOCS 

Spaniels.  Wires,  Scotties,  Bostons. 
Chows.  Pi'krs,  Poms.  English  Bulls. 
Cockers,  Eskimos,  Collies,  Newfound* 
lands.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


PUGS 
DACHSHUNDS 
CHIHUAHUAS 

Excellent  pupplen  and  nevera! 
KTown  do^i  In  all  three  popular 
brcefla.  Personality  and  pedlftree 
above  the  averaice.  Write: 

MRS.  N.  WARREN  FELLOWS 

"THE  ARK"   (registered  1923) 
'Phone,  Scarsdale  284 
SCARSDALE  NEW  YORK 


With  only  one  coat 

to  his  name  a  fellow  has  lo  be  care- 
ful. That's  why  I  like  Marco.  It's  not 
only  a  delicious,  balanced  diet,  but 
con  tains  Kelp.  You  know,  Kelp  is  the 
sea  vegetable  that  contains  organ- 
ic iodine — and  that's  what  gives 
my  coat  its  lustre  and  brilliance. 
gg==^   Sold  at  all  good  groceries 

W  MARCO 

felfejL   Dog  and  Cat  Food 

■JB^  CONSOLIDATED  COMPANY 
36th  and  Gray's  Ferry  Rd.,  Phila. 
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la  Show  Waalmlnatcr  Kennel  Club  show,  IVH 
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while,  Murk  «»r  In. .v.  n  from 
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BLAKEEM  kennels 

Mrs.  -Iii  i  iii  iii  K.  III.  i  Ovrnfrr 
Kalonah,  N.  Y.  Ti  l.  Kaionah  217 


French 


Poodles 


Black,  Brown,  Silver  anrl  White 
House,  (  ar  and  Lead  broken 
CHAMPIONS  AT  STUD 
Pillicoc  Kennels,  Reg. 

Elberon,  New  Jer»ey 

Mr<.  Milton  Krlanitrr.  Onr    llcnrv  Hlorikrr.  M«r. 
IlKina  l^mi  Hranih  172Z 


STOP  THOSE  FLEAS 


Reduce  Disease 
Kill  Doggy  Odors 
Make  Coats  Glossy 


\)<te*  wonder*  for  your 
doff .  An  enemy  ttt 
flea*,  di*eR*eand  <l".'t'v 
odor*.  Keep*  feet,  body 
and  *kin  in  healthy 
condition.  Made  of 
*peci;i  I  prepared 
*havintr*  from  the 
puneent  heart  of  red  writ*  for  l*r«* 
redar.  Kn domed  by  trial  IHlMM 
anra here    in    1  he 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Mi-i-  vniir  ili-alrr  for 
Rrd  Ili-art  Orlar 
Kpnnrl   ftnlillrig  or 


V. 

100  lbs  —  M  OO 

FYrlxtit  prepalil  K. 
of  Mlnlxippl  River 


America's  famoua  rlnsr 
expertii.  Try  it  at  our 
risk.  Monr.ti  bark  if 
not  nafisfied. 

DEALERS  WANTED 

YOHO  *  HOOKER  LUMBER  CO. 

933  Willlamtan  Avenua  Youngttown.  Ohio 

RED  HEART  AROMATIC  CEDAR 

KENNEL  BEDDING 


ITCHING  SKIN  DISORDERS  are 
often  caused  by  a  deficiency  in 
the  diet.  Get  at  the  root  of  the  trouble 
by  adding  Fleischmann's  Irradiated 
Dry  Yeast  to  your  dog's  regular 
meals.  Rich  in  vita- 
mins B,  G  and  D. 
25c,  50e,  85c. 


At  your  dog-supply 
dealer's.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it. 
write  Standard 
Brands  Inc.,  595 
Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Copyr-igrit .  1S37.  Standard  Brand*  Incorporated 


New  Craft 
Two  Gold  Cups 
The  Foreign  Invasion 


Edited  by  F.  S.  PEARSON,  2nd 


AT  DETROIT.  In  the  wake  of  the  waves 
of  chatter  about  foreign  supremacy  in 
'  speed  engineering  and  design,  it  is 
pleasant  to  look  at  the  results  of  the  Gold  Cup 
races  at  Detroit.  It  is  even  more  pleasant  for 
those  interested  in  the  sport  of  motorboat  rac- 
ing to  look  at  ths  figures  on  the  number  of 
entries  and  attendance  and  realize  that  speed- 
boat racing  is  once  more  coming  into  its  own. 
This  year's  field  was  the  largest  and  fastest 
seen  in  the  last  ten  years  of  Gold  Cup  racing, 
and. a  quarter  of  a  million  watched  Clell  Perry 
drive  Herbert  Mendelsohn's  Notre  Dame  to 
victory  over  the  cream  of  12-liter  craft  from 
Europe,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Any 
sporting  event  that  draws  a  crowd  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  people  is  back  in  the 
big  time,  and  the  race  itself  justified  the 
attendance.  We  need  weep  no  more  for  our 
racing  drivers  on  the  water  and  make  no  more 
excuses  for  our  non-government  subsidized  de- 
signers and  engineers.  Perry,  who  designed 
as  well  as  drove  Notre  Dame,  swept  records 
and  competing  craft  out  of  his  path  as  he 
went  ahead  to  win  two  out  of  the  three  heats. 
Count  Theo  Rossi,  the  highly  touted  Italian 
driver  of  Alagi,  holder  of  the  world  straight- 
away record  of  over  ninety  miles  per  hour 
gave  Notre  Dame  some  real  competition  and 
managed  to  sneak  out  to  win  the  second  heat 
by  seventeen  seconds,  but  Perry  was  not  to 
be  caught  napping  again,  and  drove  the  final 
heat  as  if  all  the  devils  of  hell  were  on  his 
stern,  ending  up  with  1900  points  out  of  a 
possible  2000.  Alagi  was  second  with  869 
points,  and  Wild  Bill  Horn,  driving  the  buck- 
ing, back-breaking  Hotsy  Totsy  III,  brought 
up  third  place.  His  was  the  only  other  boat 
to  keep  going  in  the  final  heat  until  he  was 
flagged  off  the  course  when  two  laps  behind 
the  leaders.  El  Lagarto^ihe  veteran  Leaping 
Lizard  of  Lake  George  showed  up  at  the  start- 
ing line  looking  like  a  new  boat,  and  showed 
chances  of  being  real  competition  until  forced 


out  by  a  broken  oil  line.  All  in  all  it  was  a 
great  afternoon  for  the  speed  enthusiasts  and 
a  real  victory  for  American  designing,  engi- 
neering, and  driving.  By  the  time  this  appears 
the  President's  Cup  on  the  Potomac  will  have 
brought  the  Gold  Cup  craft  together  again 
with  the  addition  of  Jack  Rutherford's  new 
boat  built  to  replace  his  last  year's  victorious 
Ma  Ja  II,  and  powerboat  racing  enthusiasts 
will  be  already  planning  new  assaults  on  the 
records  for  next  year. 

THE  SIXES.  The  America's  Cup  of  small 
boat  racing  is  the  Scandinavian  Gold  Cup  for 
dx-meters,  for  which  any  country  may  chal- 
lenge once  a  year  provided  its  entry  is 
native  designed  and  built.  Herman  Whiton, 
who  brought  the  Cup  to  America  last  year 
with  his  Indian  Scout,  was  put  out  in  the 
elimination  trials  by  Briggs  Cunningham's 
new  Lulu  and  thus  lost  the  right  to  defend. 
Lulu  proved  a  worthy  defender,  beautifully 
tuned  and  handled  by  Cunningham,  and  re- 
pulsed the  challenges  of  the  Swedes,  Nor- 
wegians, and  Finns.  Although  Lulu  won  fairly 
easily,  it  was  quite  a  treat  to  the  spectator 
fleet  to  see  several  real  races  after  the  recent 
debacle  at  Newport.  The  foreign  invasion  was 
completely  overwhelmed  for  the  year  when 
Corny  Shields  sailed  Paul  Shield's  Rebel  to 
victory  over  Buri,  the  Norwegian  challenger 
for  the  Seawanhaka  Cup.  All  in  all  it  has 
been  a  tough  year  for  foreign  yachtsmen  and 
unless  some  alien  Star  boat  skipper  manages 
to  walk  off  with  the  International  Series,  now 
about  to  be  sailed  as  we  go  to  press,  it  would 
seem  that  a  Japanese  gunboat  would  be  about 
the  only  thing  that  could  disturb  our  native 
sea  dogs.  Incidentally,  now  that  we  have  men- 
tioned the  International  Star  Series,  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  Italian  crew 
has  brought  with  it  a  sailor  from  home  who 
makes  sail  in  the  morning  and  puts  the  boat 
away  at  night  leaving  nothing  for  the  skipper 


and  crew  to  do  but  climb  aboard  and  sail 
off.  Who  said  the  days  of  Roman  luxury 
were  gone? 

NEW  CRAFT.  Two  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  new  boats  about  to  take  the  water 
are  the  craft  being  built  for  the  James  H.  R. 
Cromwells's  new  Honolulu  menage.  They  were 
both  designed  by  the  Westlawn  Associates  and 
built  by  the  Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Cor- 
poration at  its  Morris  Heights  yard.  The 
smaller  of  the  two,  already  on  its  way  to 
Honolulu,  is  a  twenty-six  foot,  all  mahogany 
ocean-going  runabout  powered  with  a  Ker- 
math  V-i2  Sea  Zephyr.  The  larger  boat, 
and  by  all  odds  one  of  the  most  unusual  craft 
built  in  recent  years,  is  an  ocean-going  fifty- 
eight  footer  with  a  five-and-a-half-foot  draft, 
powered  with  a  pair  of  Scripps  250  h.p.  V-12's. 
Her  general  appearance  can  possibly  best  be 
described  by  saying  that  she  is  a  trawler  gone 
Park  Avenue.  Although  a  full-powered  yacht, 
she  has  a  staysail  ketch  rig  to  steady  her, 
and  there  is  a  turtle  deck  foreward,  a  well 
deck,  a  raised  midship  deck,  a  trunk,  and  a 
large  self-bailing  cockpit — all  this  plus  a  small 
semi-enclosed  navigating  bridge.  If  you  have 
gathered  your  breath  after  that  assortment, 
bear  with  us  a  moment  longer  while  we  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  equipment,  an  outlay 
that  might  well  shame  the  N  ormandie.  Nothing 
has  been  forgotten,  and  among  the  items  being 
installed  are  a  Bludworth  radio  direction 
finder,  Bludworth  combination  radio  and  vic- 
trola  with  a  speaker  outlet  in  every  compart- 
ment, radio  telephone,  gas  detector  alarms  for 
the  bilges,  electric  refrigeration,  and  a  com- 
plete system  of  hose  connections  for  deck 
washing  or  fire  fighting.  She  is  expected  to 
be  launched  early  this  month  and,  after  a 
shakedown  cruise,  will  be  shipped  to  Hawaii 
by  steamer,  no  mean  trick  in  itself  as  she  dis- 
places 60,000  pounds  and  will  be  a  pretty 
little  bundle  to  hoist  on  deck. 
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HI-  RY  "S  .1  no*  plan  lor  your  winter  vacation  down  South!  Get 
alxi.ml  an  Klin  Motor  Yacht  ,  i  ami  no  places  .  .  .  Honda's 
beautiful  inland  waterways  .  .  .  the  Keys  .  .  .  Havana  .  .  .  Bimini  .  .  . 
Cat  Cay'  Cruise  where  you  will.  St.iv  as  lony  as  you  like.  And 
then  .  .  .  up  anchor  to  roam  some  more'  Seaworthiness  is  built 
into  every  foot  of  the  Klco  5  5  .  .  .  and  her  conservatively  stream 
lined  design  is  a  joy  to  the  eye.  Living  aboard  is  a  pleasure  .  .  . 
with  a  luxuriously  appointed  deck  saloon,  spacious  atter  cockpit 
and  three  bright,  airy  staterooms  below  decks.  The  $1  sleeps  an 
owner's  party  ol  d  and  crew  ot  :.  Plan  now  lor  a  memorable  winter 
.  .  .  order  vour  Klco  <; }  for  early  Southern  delivery.  We  invite  you 
to  write  tor  illustrated  literature  or  to  visit  Port  Klco. 


Si  ,„,„iftJlll  MtMa\*%M  .„,n.,,  1  1 1 .  1N.1  > 


WHEELER 

MOTOR  BOAT  SHOW 
AFLOAT 


NEW  YORK;  OCTOBER  16  to  25 
Sixteen  1938  Models 

Open  10  A.M.  to  10  P.M. 


Don't  miss  this  exclusive  WHEELER  FLOATING  DISPLAY  at 

VICTOR  ANDERSON'S  DOCK,  foot  of  Carroll  Street, 
CITY  ISLAND,   NEW  YORK  CITY 


Trade  your  old  Boat  Now  and 
save  money  I 
It  pays  to  buy  or  order 
NOW  (or  Spring  Delivery 


Cruisers 
Sport  Fishermen 
Sedan  and  Yachts 
26  to  65  feet 


WHEELER  SHIPYARD,  Inc. 
Foot  of  Cropsey  Avenue  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


,elec 


LeJb 


Mi    W.llnm  du  Pont,  Jr. 
Mr.  PeulFeli.  Werburj 
Mr.  T   D  Buhl 
Ml.  Fr.nk  M  Gould 
Mr.  Juliui  Flcischmann 
W«»t  Sid*  Tennii  Club 
end  other  prominent 
individual*  end  institutions 
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HAR-TRU  CORPORATION 

17  E.  4Jtk  Stre.t  N.w  York  City 


~  '^ffl^^'  ***** 
" ' '  L*T* ''^y  /        your  gun! 

W 

The  first  few  days  of  upland  shooting  arc  likely  to 
be  ilit>  best  of  the  whole  season.  For  the  earl) 
touches  of  Fall  paint  the  whole  landscape  in  vivid 
colors  as  a  beautiful  background  for  a  day's  shooting. 

Perhaps  your  gun  needs  overhauling,  cleaning 
and  adjusting.  Experts  on  the  premises  will  put 
vour  gun  into  perfect  condition  and  re-fit  it  to  your 
changing  eyesight  if  necessary. 

Send  for  "Gun  Catalog" 

A\  F  Imported  (Jnder-and-Orer  Shotgun  $175.00 

Winchester  Gune  833.75  to  8850.00 

Saner  Guns  81 15.00  to  8950.00 

Chur.hill  (inns  8355.00  to  $1,100.00 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co. 

The  (iretitest  Sportirift  Gtwds  Store  in  the  ff  ortd 

MADISON  AVENUE  AT  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


<:HU:\<;0  STORE:  yon  Lenftrrke  &  Antoine,  33  So.  Wabath  Avenue 


RUM  COUAWS 


MYERS'S  RUM 

@£anteM  '(PivncA  "  B  r  a  *  0 

100%  FINE  OLD  JAMAICA 
ALL  OVER  8  YEARS  OLD 
97  PROOF 


L 


Fcr  Free  Booklet  u  ilb  Go  delectable  retires  itrilt  10 

R.  U.  DEIAPENHA  &  CO.,  Inc.  tiae 
Dept.  1-3.  57  LaightSt..  New  York.  N.V. 
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gifted 

/Nekori 

TAILORS 

BREECHES  MAKERS 


Overcoats  Individually 
Styled   from   our  wide 
assortments  of  Smartest 
Imported  Woollens 


The  shorter  week  throughout 
the  tailoring  industry  makes 
earlier    selection  advisable 


608  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y. 


Take  a  Look 
at  the  Court 
you  asked  for 


Make  it  a  point  to  visit 
one  of  the  new  En-Tout-Cas 
Domestic  Green  Courts.  It 
has  all  the  features  you  asked 
for  in  a  tennis  court. 

You  wanted  low  maintenance. 
Well,  here  is  the  court  that 
holds  the  record  for  fast-dry- 
ing surfaces.  The  En-Tout- 
Cas  Domestic  Green  Court  re- 
quires rolling  only  once  every 
week  or  ten  days.  A  daily 
sprinkling  and  dragging  keeps 
it  in  superb  condition. 

Note  the  absence  of  glare  from 
its  natural  green  surface,  that 
is  as  true  and  resilient  as  fine 
turf.  We  would  like  to  send  you 
a  list  of  owners  and  a  descrip- 
tive brochure. 

GUY  C.  FOSTER,  INC. 
American  Agent 
128- A  Water  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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^^v'fei'i;  hundred  culture 
pearls  laQen  from 
the  oyster  beds  of  th 
@rienl    may  yield 
but  one  fine  enough 
for  ^ecla.  .  .  .^hat 
is  it" At;  <~C^ecla  cul- 
ture pearls  are  called 
the  tcorld  s  finest. 
NECKLACES  850  to  $5000 

Only  penuine  r/iomonr/s 
mid  platinum  used  in 
Tecla  sellings 
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Among  those  to  whom  nothing 
but  the  finest  is  good  enough, 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Binocular 
is  the  natural  choice.  And  they 
know  its  price  to  be  but  a  small 
investment  for  the  extra  bril- 
liance of  its  image,  the  wide 
sharp  field  it  affords,  the  sturdi- 
ness  of  its  structure.  Shown 
above  B  &  L  y  power,  35  mm 
Binocular,  $86. 


SEND   FOR   CATALOG  .  .  . 

Explains  why  you  need  this  fine 
binocular.  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  494  Lomb  Park, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB 


THE  W  O  R  L  D'S  BEST 
.    .    .    BY    ANY  TEST 


One  of  the 
few  famous 
hotels  in 
America... 

The  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford  has  an  inimitable 
"personality."  You 
can  sense  it  as  soon 
as  you  step  inside  its 
doors.  It  is  a  feeling 
of  friendly  hospital- 
ity that  has  been  a 
tradition  through  the 
years,  and  is  now 
offered  in  the  modern 
manner.  Moderately 
priced.  Centrally 
situated.  "Best  Food 
in  Philadelphia." 

BELLEVUE- 
STRATFORD 

CLAUDE  H.  BENNETT 
Manager 
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FOR  THOSE  whose  prestige  in  the  community  calls 
for  a  car  in  keeping  with  their  position  .  .  . 

For  those  whose  importance  and  responsibilities 
demand  the  utmost  in  safety,  comfort  and  quiet . .  . 

In  short,  for  all  those  to  whom  a  motor  car  is 
~->re  than  mere  transportation  .  .  . 

SOCIALLY-  AM  ERICA 


Packard  presents  the  1938  edition  of  the  motor 
cars  that  have  been  the  choice  of  America  s  first 
families  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

You  will  find  them  roomier,  more  luxurious 
than  ever — the  safest,  quietest,  most  comfortable 
cars  in  the  world  .  .  . 
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Tin  v  come  by  private  railroad  cars,  by  glistening  multi-motor 
planes,  by  yachts,  and  in  expensive  automobiles.  They  come  to 
the  South  from  such  remote  places  as  Canada,  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  from  the  Latin  American  countries,  including  near-by  Cuba. 
They  also  come  in  Fords  and  on  foot;  it's  quite  a  cosmopolitan 
mixture,  and  the  conversations  to  be  heard  aren't  much  more  in- 
telligible than  the  cackles  and  crows  in  the  offing,  suggestive  of  a 
poultry  convention  at  its  height. 

About  to  take  place  is  the  International  Tournament  of  the 
Orlando  Game  Club:  to  the  initiated,  the  annual  game  classic  of  the 
U.  S.  A.;  to  the  rest  of  you,  America's  biggest  cockfight! 
Cockfight?  You  pause  for  thought. 
Incredible!  It's  against  the  law! 

Incredible,  no  doubt,  but  certainly  not  against  the  law,  not  in 
Florida.  Cockfighting  in  Florida,  steel  spurs  and  all,  is  just  as  legal 
as  bragging  about  the  climate. 

There  is  no  law  against  it;  the  game  journals  advertise  it  openly; 
and,  if  you  still  have  doubts,  here's  the  line-up  for  the  Eighteenth 
Annual  Orlando  Meet  in  January  as  lifted  from  such  an  advertise- 
ment: "Entrance  Fees:  $500 — Five  Monies:  First,  $4,000;  Second, 
52.500;  Third,  $1,000;  Fourth,  $500;  Fifth,  Club  is  giving  10%  of 
the  gross  gate  receipts  for  Fifth  money,  not  to  exceed  $500.  All  over 
$500  will  be  divided  equally  among  the  other  four  monies." 

There  you  are.  but  you  should  have  been  on  hand  in  the  lush 
boom  days  of  the  1920  s.  Entrance  fees  then  were  double  and  triple 
what  they  are  today.  Top  money  ran  up  to  $25,000,  and  the  gate 
was  $25  instead  of  the  current  chicken  feed,  $5.  And  the  boys  ar- 
rived, not  in  private  cars,  but  in  private  trains. 

At  least  four  other  states  share  the  same  non-illegal  status  of 
Florida,  but  cockfighting  goes  on  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  in 
all  foreign  countries  in  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  including  the 
romantic  island  of  Bali.  The  only  difference  is  that,  in  states  where 
it  is  banned,  fights  are  held  in  dark,  hidden  places  as  sinister  as  the 
word  pit  implies;  whereas,  in  Florida  pits  are  exposed  to  the  bright 


blue  skies  and  the  healthy  rays  of  a  purifying  sun.  And  through 
them  filter  the  clean,  gentle,  balmy  breezes  of  the  semi-tropics. 

Nothing  dark  or  hidden  in  Florida,  nor  is  the  pastime  identified 
with  any  particular  locality.  Orlando  has  no  monopoly,  except  in 
international  competition,  and  for  the  first  time  this  season  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  break  that.  Pits  are  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  the  season  runs  all  the  year.  Important  centers  are  Gaines- 
ville, seat  of  the  State  University,  and  Tallahassee,  the  state  capital. 
Jacksonville  and  Tampa  both  have  pits  with  more  or  less  continuous 
exhibitions.  A  dozen  more  could  be  named  and  then  there  would 
still  be  the  countless  informal  pits,  in  barns  and  woods,  involving 
local  pride  and  prejudice. 

St.  Petersburg,  fourth  largest  city  in  the  state,  is  an  exception. 
It  has  its  breeders  and  fanciers,  but  no  fights.  Birds  from  there  are 
matched  in  Tampa  and  sometimes  in  fast  company  at  Orlando. 

The  Orlando  meet  is  the  real  thing,  the  Kentucky  Derby  of 
American  cockdom;  and  for  once  California  is  not  likely  to  challenge 
Florida's  claim,  even  though  it  does  supply  entries.  But  what 
California  lacks  in  fights  it  makes  up  for  in  raids  as  evidenced  by 
the  following  from  the  column  of  an  Eastern  game  journal: 

"A  California  friend  sent  us  a  clipping  about  a  cockfight  raid  out 
there  where  325  people  were  nabbed,  with  the  California-like  com- 
ment/Out  here  we  do  everything  on  a  bigger  and  better  scale  than 
anywhere  else — even  raids.  Bet  you  never  heard  of  so  many  as  this 
being  caught  in  any  of  your  piking  raids  back  there  in  the  East.'  " 

International  flavor  at  Orlando  is  due  to  the  presence  of  fighting 
birds  from  Cuba,  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Central  and  South 
America.  Their  owners  are  the  big-money  boys  who  need  special  and 
exclusive  transportation,  including  planes,  which  swoop  down  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  with  fancier  and  fighting  stock  on  board. 

But,  after  eighteen  years,  Orlando  faces  international  competition. 
Miami,  famous  for  its  multiple  horse  and  dog  tracks,  night  clubs,  and 
gambling  adjuncts,  has  finally  discovered  it  was  missing  something. 
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So  with  the  top-notch  birds  and  owners  already  in  Florida  for  the 
January  meet,  it  decided  to  stage  a  similar  one  in  February. 

Entrance  fees  and  prizes  are  the  same  except  an  additional  S200 
to  the  winning  owner,  S200  to  the  winning  handler,  SI 00  to  second 
owner,  and  SI 00  to  second  handler.  This  event,  advertised  as  the 
Miami  International  Tournament,  actually  takes  place  at  a  little 
town  called  Dania,  some  miles  up  the  road  on  Highway  Xo.  1. 

Doubtless  most  amazed  to  learn  all  this  will  be  many  good  citizens 
of  Florida,  who,  like  the  rest  of  us  pious  souls,  believed  cockfighting 
went  out  with  brass  knuckles.  But  the  fact  that  it  still  flourishes  is 
but  an  item.  Cockfighting  has  a  history,  a  language,  a  literature, 
and  a  lore,  and  surprisingly,  two  sides  to  the  argument,  when  you 
get  into  it  and  study  it  thoroughly. 

Pretty  quickly  one  learns  that  it  is  more  than  a  chicken  fight 
staged  for  the  edification  of  low  persons  who  slink  home  and  beat 
their  children.  Vanderbilts  and  Belmonts  are  listed  in  the  ranks  of 
fanciers,  and,  rubbing  elbows  with  them,  are  the  more  numerous 
O'Briens,  Goldsteins,  and  Wing  Floos. 

Cockfighting  pre-dates  history  itself.  It  is  the  oldest  of  barbaric 
entertainment  except  dog  fights.  Rules  governing  it  were  written 
ahead  of  human  laws.  In  India  thirty  centuries  ago,  the  "Institutes 
of  Manu"  included  cockfighting  regulations  and  the  "Institutes"  are 
said  to  be  older  than  the  "Manavadharmacastra,"  or  the  laws  of  man. 

But  before  man  took  a  corrupting  hand,  wild  jungle  fowls  were  at 
it.  Natural  cockpits  have  been  discovered  in  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
and  fights  were  witnessed  in  them  without  a  dollar  up  on  the 
outcome;  from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  fighting  is  just  as 
inherent  to  a  gamecock  as  that  enigma  that  makes  a  wildcat  wild. 

Incidentally,  all  game  birds  are  said  to  come  from  four  wild 
species  found  south  of  the  Himalayas,  and  were  imported  to 
Europe  by  those  intrepid  sea  traders,  the  Pheonicians,  as  early  as 
800  B.C.  Pot  poultry,  a  degenerate  offshoot  of  the  pure  strain,  ar- 
rived much  later  with  the  Asiatic  hordes  on  their  westward  march. 

Comprehensive  books  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  including 
one  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Finsterbusch  of  Santiago,  Chile,  deep  student  and 
authority,  who  supplies  historical  data  not  unmixed  with  virile 
philosophy.  From  him  it  is  learned  that  the  lost  art  of  tempering 


precious  metals,  while  still  lost,  was  once  a  reality.  Ancient  gold 
and  silver  gaffs  have  been  found :  tempered  to  the  fineness  of  Toledo 
blades.  But  how  it  was  done  still  defies  the  alchemist  and  metal- 
lurgist in  spite  of  intensive  research. 

We  are  further  indebted  to  Mr.  Finsterbusch  for  the  etymology 
of  a  very  familiar  expression.  Originally  one  game  species  had  fiery 
red  feathers,  but  once  in  a  while  a  cock  sprouted  a  few  white  ones. 
These  birds  displayed  an  inclination  to  back  up  rather  than  fight, 
so  we  have  the  term,  "showing  the  white  feather,"  which  now  only 
applies  to  people,  as  white  feathers  on  cocks  have  since  become 
marks  of  superiority. 

Cockfighting  came  to  Florida  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  through 
English  and  Spanish  pirates,  first  on  board  ships  and  then  ashore, 
so  it  may  be  suspected,  without  the  help  of  Mr.  Finsterbusch,  that 
cockpits  on  ships  derived  their  name  from  uses  other  than  the 
nautical  one  described  in  the  encyclopedia. 

Game  journals  give  the  real  slant  on  the  current  situation.  Forty 
such  publications  have  come  and  gone  in  this  country,  but  at  present 
there  are  but  five  of  consequence:  "The  Gamecock,"  "Grit  and 
Steel,"  "The  Feathered  Warriors,"  '  Knights  of  the  Pit,"  and  "Game 
Fowl  News." 

Hard  to  find  on  the  newsstands,  these  magazines,  entered  as  sec- 
ond class  matter,  circulate  freely  through  the  mails.  Cockfighting  is 
no  federal  offense,  nor  is  it  a  secret  from  the  government.  Federal 
writers  recently  turned  in  all  pertinent  facts,  especially  as  to  Florida. 
And  since  these  facts  are  likely  to  see  print  in  the  American  Guide 
to  be  published  by  the  government,  the  taboo  against  public  dis- 
cussion seems  no  longer  valid. 

Certainly,  game  journals  suffer  from  no  qualms  of  propriety.  Their 
frankness  is  astounding.  But  two  concessions  are  apparent.  In  states 
where  fights  are  outlawed,  advance  dates  and  exact  pit  locations  are 
withheld.  But  afterward  full  details  are  carried,  as,  for  example, 
from  "Grit  and  Steel": 

"Seventh  Hack — McKee  showed  a  McKee  Brown  Red,  5.01,  using 
2-inch  full  drops:  Stark,  a  Fred  Saunders  Roundhead,  5.01,  using 
2-inch  jaggers.  The  Brown  Red  from  Moultrie,  Ga.,  tore  the  round- 
head up  in  a  vicious  shuffle  in  the  third  pitting." 

That  may  sound  a  bit  technical,  but  it's  only  a  starter.  Such 
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strange  thing*  M  rnttlr*,  blinkers,  drag*,  stags,  hark*,  shake*,  and 
mains  Hi-  l<>  lie  encountered  if  vou  read  on  There  ate,  you  discover, 
no  >  i>»  kludil  -  I  In  \  in'  lag*,  hill' kit,  mains,  inn  I  ■.,  and.  in  I  In-  i  a  sl- 
id Orlando,  international  I « • » 1 1 naincnt* 

Bird*  air  Jassril  ,i>  nI.il;-  until  tin  y  mull  adult  (rather*,  then 
thrv  go  b\  weight  and  air  matt  hrd  arcordingly ,  up  to  six  pounds. 

\ho\e  that  thr\  re  shakes  and  lumprd  the  same  ,h  thr  late  Jark 
Curlry '*  wrestling  mastodons  A  blinker  is  a  one  eyed  hird,  a  pretty 
good  lighter,  too,  if  he  survives  the  blinking  How  he  gets  that  way 
is  hintrd  in  an  .mount  of  a  main  at  thr  Icon  County  (lame  (  lull, 

Tallahassee,  last  July: 

"It  was  a  I. ist  light  for  thrre  pitting*  when  the  (iray  was  blinked 
ami  thr  Ked  Brown  coupled  This  went  on  for  a  long  drag  until  the 
brown  Ked  managed  to  rut  the  (iray  through  the  head  taking  his 
other  eye,  soon  counting  hint  out." 

This  was  a  fifteen  imk  main  that  went  ten  fights.  Nine  birds  took 
the  eternal  rount.  A  main,  in  rase  you  were  about  to  inquire,  i-  a 
program  of  lights  between  two  breeder.*,  or  let  us  say  coops,  the 
same  as  if  a  series  of  r.u  es  weir  run  between  two  st.iUrs,  or  two 
kennels.  The  side  taking  the  majority  wins  the  main.  Hacks  are  in- 
dividual tights  Two  mains  are  usually  staged  the  day  before  the 
opening  of  the  Orlando  meet  These  events  constitute  the  high 
finance  of  cocklighting  Ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  side  is 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Advertisements  in  the  game  journals  are  really  more  informative 
than  the  reading  matter  Here  you  will  find  notire  of  fights  in 
Alabama.  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  even  prohibition  Kansas.  Pit 
equipment  and  game  birds  are  advertised  from  everywhere  regardless 
ol  laws  The  business  of  by-prodm  ts  is  no  small  industry.  There  are 
poultry  remedies  for  such  diseases  as  chicken  pox,  which  seems  to 
infect  chickens  as  well  as  children,  and  conditioning  powers.  And 
most  significant,  'action  tab»,"  which  one  might  think  were  the  main- 
spring of  the  business. 

Artificial  stimulants,  the  scourge  of  horse  racing,  are  entirely  legiti- 
mate to  get  a  cock  "right"  for  the  pit.  Action  tabs  are  supposed  to 
do  the  trick.  To  quote:  "They  work  on  the  mental  and  glandular 
structure  of  the  cock,  making  him  feel  letter  and  more  'He.'  "  An- 
other modestly  announces:  "If  you  want  to  get  tough  in  a  cockfight, 
I  can  fix  you.'*  And  so  the  advertising  goes. 

The  business,  however,  is  the  weapons.  Nature  equipped  corks  with 


ii.it nt . 1 1  heels,  or  splits,  but  in  the  interest  of  time  m  hedules  and  lair 
dueling,  artilii  ial  galls  have  been  substituted.    I  heir  manufacture 
ami    ile  have  expanded  into  a  btisk  trade.  Pri<  es,  a<  i  ordini/  In  t\i 
and  size,  run  from  ■  >  to  *  I  1  a  pair,  foi  regulation-.,  half  drops,  full 
drops,  jaggers,  and  twister*,  all  fully  guaranteed. 

Naturaiapurt  are  still  used  and  even  miniature  boxing  gloves  but 
only  for  diluted  publii  exhibitions,  bandages  and  guards  wen  u  i<\ 
centuries  ago,  but  for  other  reasons,  to  test  enduranie  and  stamina 
of  the  great  Oriental  fighters  whic  li  kept  at  n  ometiuies  for  four  or 
five  days  at  a  time. 

Such  marathons  having  been  found  impractical,  steel  has  been 
fitted  over  sawed-off  natural  stubs  so  as  to  shorten  bouts  and  assure 
equality  of  weapons.  In  Florida  the  conical  gaff  is  the  authorized 
type,  but  the  slasher  is  not  unknown.  It  figured  in  that  Tallahassee 
main.  The  slasher  is  a  saber-like  blade,  frequently  double-edged, 
and  ranges  all  the  way  from  less  than  an  inch  to  "soul  searchers 
over  four  inches  in  length. 

Fvolution  of  the  artificial  spur  or  gaff  is  an  interesting  phase  of 
the  business.  Fanciers  have  gone  in  for  roller  ting  them  the  same  as 
guns  and  pistols.  There  are  but  three  fairly  complete  collections  in 
the  world;  one  in  France,  one  in  Kngland,  and  one  in  Indiana.  The 
latter  was  assembled  by  I)r  II  P.  dark,  American  authority  on 
game  bird-  It  embraces  virtually  all  nationalities,  eras,  and  designs 
from  a  Scotch  "haip"  to  a  Brazilian  "puon." 

But  what  about  seeing  a  cockfight?  How  do  you  do  that? 

Newspapers,  of  course,  will  be  of  no  help,  neither  will  the  sheriff: 
yet  handling  crowds  requires  policing  and  this  is  furnished.  Strictly 
speaking,  it's  a  sort  of  semi-invitational  affair  to  the  rank  outsider. 

Horse  racing  may  be  the  sport  of  kings,  but  cockfighting  is  the 
sport  of  gentlemen.  Everybody  from  policemen  to  breeders  are 
gentlemen.  Even  sports  writers  attend  in  that  capacity,  exclusively. 
Betting  likewise  conforms  to  gentlemanly  ethics.  Obviously,  then, 
it  is  necessary  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  sizes  you  up  for  the  same. 
If  you  have  an  open,  honest  countenance,  the  rest  is  easy.  You  may 
put  in  the  winter  watching  the  feather  dusters  provided  you  have 
your  wallet  with  you. 

In  the  matter  of  money,  if  you  plan  to  use  it  after  getting  through 
the  turnstile,  you'd  better  start  finding  out  something  about  fighting 
birds.  Lessons  purchased  at  the  pitside  may  be  valuable  at  a  post- 
mortem, but  not  at  the  pay  window. 

"No  eye  is  sufficiently  keen,"  observes  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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How  outdoor  illumination  is  achieved  with  imagination  and  artistry 

BARBARA  HILL 


Ix  is  an  obsession  with  us,  when  we  hear  of  outdoor  illumination,  to 
visualize  at  once:  a  brutal  picture  of  glaring  lanterns,  light  signs, 
or  red  and  green  "moons"  that  offend  our  eye  with  their  ghastly 
and  artificial  glare.  Especially  now,  in  this  bustling  and  noisy,  nervous 
age,  every  one  of  us  has  an  immense  longing  to  escape  sometimes;  to 
escape,  at  least  at  night,  the  technical  and  mechanical  manifestations 
of  our  civilization.  Wandering  at  night  along  our  garden  paths,  we 
would  like  to  see,  without  disturbing  the  mysterious  charm  of  the 
night,  the  flowers,  the  fountain,  the  lawn,  trees  and  foliage,  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  as  a  whole.  We  wish  particularly  to  have  these 
presented  to  us  as  a  vision  in  a  magic  light  which  takes  away  none 
of  that  sweet  and  comforting  stillness  of  the  nocturnal  garden. 
Fortunately  for  all  of  us  who  have  such  longings,  it  is  now  possible 
to  create  such  a  magical  light,  revealing  the  charm  of  a  park  at  night 
without  breaking  the  spell  of  the  inimitable  symphony.  So  says  Rudolf 
Wendel,  the  great  lighting  genius  of  our  time;  exponent  of  the  art  of 
lighting  in  general,  and  of  the  modern  science  of  lighting  gardens. 

Mr.  Wendel  was  inspired  to  enter  the  lighting  field  while  taking  a 
walking  tour  to  Rome  from  Germany,  after  having  finished  his  studies 
in  that  country.  Arriving  in  Rome  to  visit  the  famous  museums,  he 
found  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see  the  richness  of  these  master- 
pieces because  of  the  woefully  inadequate  lighting  facilities.  Paintings 
by  world  famous  artists  had  been  allowed  to  hide  their  exquisite 
beauty,  for  while,  of  course,  they  could  be  seen,  the  full  depth  of  their 
colors  and  the  delicacy  of  their  outlines  were  lost.  He  thereupon 
conceived  the  idea  of  adequately  lighting  them  and,  after  much  study 
and  experimentation,  was  permitted  to  work  out  some  of  his  theories. 
The  result  was  that,  today,  you  can  see,  for  instance,  the  Winged 


Victory  in  the  Louvre  in  its  full  beauty.  He  has  since  invented  hun- 
dreds of  pieces  of  lighting  apparatus  and  installed  lighting  systems 
in  such  outstanding  houses  and  estates  as  those  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster in  London,  St.  James's  Palace,  the  home  and  famous  orange 
garden  of  the  Duchess  of  Simonetta,  and  the  Rothschild  houses  in 
Paris  and  London.  In  1928  Clarence  Mackay  brought  him  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  outstandingly  successful  with  such  homes 
as  those  of  Mr.  Mackay,  Mrs.  George  F.  Baker,  Mr.  William  Goadby 
Loew,  Mrs.  William  S.  Paley,  Mr.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Harold 
S.  Vanderbilt,  and  many  others. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  sum  up  such  a  complicated  subject,  here 
is  a  short  analysis  of  the  principles  involved  in  lighting  a  garden: 
To  begin  with,  all  light  sources  should  be  completely  invisible. 
Creating  lighting  effects  from  wholly  concealed  floodlights  or  spot- 
lights requires  a  great  variety  of  apparatus,  provided  with  diverse 
and  highly  exact  optical  systems  capable  of  supplying  light  of  any 
desired  intensity.  A  meticulous  regulation  of  the  angle  of  incidence  of 
the  light  and  of  the  spread  of  the  illumination  is  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  the  effects  sought.  He  who  attempts  artistic  garden 
lighting  must  be  able  to  use  light  freely  and  flexibly  as  an  artist  uses 
his  colors,  casting  the  luminous  beams  of  any  wanted  shade  and  in- 
tensity, from  any  wanted  angle  and  position,  to  almost  any  wanted 
distance.  These  points  are  all  essential  to  ultimate  success. 

But — and  it  is  a  large  "but" — even  the  correct  selection  of  equip- 
ment from  the  more  than  two  hundred  different  garden  projectors 
which  came  out  of  Mr.  Wendel's  laboratories  in  all  their  technical 
perfection,  assures  beautiful  lighting  effects  only  if  the  devices  are 
used  in  the  right  manner,  just  as  the  most  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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5.  W.  Ootticho 


On  the  estate  of  Air.  W.  R. 
Coe  at  "Planting  Fields," 
Long  Island,  N.\  .,  there  is  an  old 
balustrade,  vine-entwined;  and 
beyond  it,  a  fountain  and  pool 
bordered  with  English  ivy  and 
surroun  ded  bv  1  ovely  trees.  Th  IS 
scene,  under  Air.  \Xendels 
magical  touch,  takes  on  an  ethe- 
real quality  most  tranquil  and  al- 
luring. The  house  itself  (not 
shown  in  the  photograph),  at  the 
left  of  the  balustrade,  is  also  flood- 
lighted,  but  so  ftlv  to  appear 
bathed  in  the  light  of  the  moon 


F.  M.  Demarcsi 


A  design  for  a  "Combination-Room-House."  Everything,  is  designed  by  Paul  Laszlo.  Not  only  does  be  build  bomes, 
but  be  d  esigns  furniture,  patterns  for  tbe  textile  industries,  lighting  fixtures,  and  everything  down  to  the  minutest  detail 
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Paul  Laszlo  recently  created  a  "Combination-Room  House"  for 
the  famous  European  ballet  couple,  Matray-Solveig,  and  in 
so  doing,  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  contemporary  decoration 
with  its  new  ideas  and  attention  to  technical  detail.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
home  which  might  be  aptly  termed  a  unique  expression  of  the  mod- 
ern trend  toward  futuristic  living.  The  particular  problem  was  to 
provide  a  house  for  people  accustomed  to  luxury — a  house  that 
would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  employing  servants  by  a  perfect 
distribution  of  all-mechanical  equipment  throughout  spacious  sur- 
roundings. The  solution  proved  to  lie  in  one  huge  room,  wherein  the 
whole  house  was  incorporated,  with  the  exception  of  the  kitchen, 
bedrooms,  and,  of  course,  the  garage. 

The  ideas  embodied  in  this  combination-room  have  great  bearing 
on  the  living  standards  of  today.  They  were  developed  from  the 
various  angles  of  comfort,  luxury,  color  appeal,  ease  of  movement, 
and  mobility.  Everything  was  designed — house,  furniture,  lighting 
fixtures,  textiles — to  make  the  home  completely  modern-mannered. 
This  "one-all"  room,  this  "multiple-purpose"  room,  has  the  very 
newest  and  latest  conveniences  and  mechanical  devices  to  meet  the 
economics  of  everyday  living. 

More  explicitly,  the  combination-room  takes  over  the  ground 
floor;  the  bedrooms  are  upstairs.  A  large  window,  providing  a  focal 


point,  is  draped  with  huge  curtains,  to  draw  entirely  across  at  night. 
In  front  of  this  window  is  a  library  group  consisting  of  an  es- 
pecially designed  desk,  which  houses  books  in  its  base,  and  lamps 
for  perfect  lighting.  To  the  right  of  this  are  built-in  shelves  on 
which  are  placed  accessories  for  the  bar,  of  which  unit  they  may  be 
considered  a  part.  The  circular  table  near  by  has  a  revolving  Formica 
top  fitted  into  a  metal  moulding.  There  are  accompanying  stools, 
and  indirect  lighting  equipment  is  placed  just  over  the  center  of 
the  table.  There  is  a  bar  with  movable  counter,  and  it  is  also  fitted 
with  refrigerator  and  dish  apparatus. 

Another  focal  unit  is  the  fireplace  group,  which  includes  an  over- 
mantel picture  of  Aubusson,  depicting  a  hunting  scene  by  U.  von 
Both,  and  two  specially  designed,  comfortable  sofas.  Bookcases  form 
walls  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace  group.  These  partitions  or  book 
cabinets  may  be  easily  moved  about  for  purposes  of  dividing  the 
room  elsewhere. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  room  near  the  window  is  a  built-in,  glassed 
case,  similar  to  an  aquarium  tank,  only  in  this  instance  housing  cac- 
tus, not  fish;  it  can  be  effectively  lighted  at  night.  Adjacent  are 
found  wall  bookcases  with  accompanying  chairs,  forming  the  crucial 
library  section  of  the  room,  for  actually  books  are  all  about. 

Another  arrangement  down  the  room  is  a  large  comfortable  con- 
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versalion  group,  consisting  of  two  couches,  covered  with  fabric  in 
which  large  designed  llowcrs  are  the  principle  motif,  and  a  coffee 
table  extending  the  length  nf  these  couches. 

The  principle  of  indirect  lighting  is  used  throughout  the  mom 
for  the  mo-!  part,  although  there  are  occasional  table  or  standing 
lamps  for  direct  illumination.  Some  of  the  lighting  fixtures  are  built 
into  the  walls,  and  all  are  adjustable.  Furthermore  all  the  kitchen, 
bath,  and  heating  units  .ire  electric  A  remarkable  mechanical  device 
determines  the  functional  nature  of  a  unit  which  has  not  yet  been 
discussed,  that  for  dining. 

The  table  is  a  section  of  plate  glass  framed  in  chromium.  When 
it  is  not  in  use,  or  when  additional  -pace  for  all  kinds  of  pastimes 
is  wanted  (and  in  the  home  of  artists  of  the  ballet,  there  must  be 
room  for  the  practice  of  their  art),  the  table  is  hoisted  to  the  ceil- 
ing by  a  contrivance  electrically  controlled.  Is  it  not  enviable,  for 
how  many  times  one  would  have  used  the  dining  room  to  greater 
advantage  if  the  table  hat!  not  been  sitting  foursquare  in  the  center 
of  the  room?  This  one  is  spirited  away,  and  rightly  too,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  room  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  it  at  all 
time-.  This  room  is  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  effect  of  the  room  is  meant  to  be  gay,  luxurious,  and  com- 
fortable. Towards  the  front  of  the  room  are  windows  for  flowers. 
Draperies,  upholstery,  and  chair-coverings  are  bright  with  an  abun- 


dance of  life  and  color,  typifying  the  modern  requirements  for  liv- 
able atmosphere.  Other  parts  of  the  residence  have  features  as  novel 
as  the  disappearing  table. 

Upstairs  the  bathroom  is  best  described  as  a  very  large  shower 
room  equipped  with  various  types  of  sprays,  capable  of  hydraulic 
regulation.  Glass  partitions  are  secure  water  barriers.  The  exercise 
room,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  an  adjunct  of  the  modern 
house,  finds  a  place  here. 

For  sleeping  quarters  beds  have  been  built  in  the  doors,  but  in 
an  entirely  new  manner  so  that  they  are  aired  continuously.  The 
advantage  of  these  disappearing  beds  is  that  large  areas,  usually 
occupied  by  bedsteads,  are  consequently  liberated  with  great  satis- 
faction to  all.  Moreover,  bedstead-riddance  permits  the  bedroom  to 
function  as  several  rooms,  which  is  one  of  the  basic  tenets  of  modern 
interior  design.  A  bedroom  of  the  new  type  can  be  used  as  dressing 
room,  boudoir,  morning  room,  or  even  office.  Closets  are  built-in,  the 
smallest  niche  being  utilized  in  a  practical  and  advantageous  man- 
ner to  secure  maximum  results  from  a  minimum  of  space. 

As  to  the  garage,  the  old  time  method  of  backing  out  and  leaving 
behind  a  bumper  is  completely  abandoned,  because  there  is  a  re- 
volving stage  which  needs  only  to  be  turned  around,  and  presto! 
you  drive  out  with  no  damage  to  car  or  garage,  a  solution  that  both 
amateur  and  experienced  drivers  will  appreciate. 
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So  much  for  this  particular  house.  Mr.  Laszlo's  other  designs,  il- 
lustrated here,  include  a  house  in  Beverly  Hills,  California.  This 
one  is  planned  for  happy,  vital  people  who  require  the  ultra-modern 
urbanities  of  life  for  themselves  and  their  many  guests,  yet  com- 
bined with  a  natural  setting.  Hence  the  house  and  garden  are  closely 
united;  in  fact  the  house  surrounds  a  portion  of  the  outdoor  setting, 
or  one  might  say,  it  takes  the  garden  into  the  house.  Such  a  residence 
bespeaks  itself,  by  its  very  nature,  as  a  country  house. 

A  swimming  pool,  centered  between  the  rooms,  unifies  the  ar- 
rangement, and  accents  its  luxury  and  comfort.  Historically-minded 
persons  will  be  forcibly  reminded  by  this  of  how  similar  in  plan 
with  its  impluvium  was  the  classic  Greek  house.  Against  the  house 
at  one  end  of  the  pool  is  a  huge  fireplace,  important  when  cool 


weather  approaches.  One  of  the  combination  rooms  for  which  Paul 
Laszlo  is  famous,  in  this  country  home  consists  of  a  breakfast- 
dressing-closet  room. 

The  major  decoration  in  the  breakfast  section  is  a  hunting  frieze 
painted  on  glass:  against  a  brilliant  yellow  background  stags  flee 
and  red  jacketed  equestrians  pursue.  All  the  walls  are  Formica  and 
glass  with  a  white  chair-rail.  The  leather-covered*  chairs  of  unusual 
design  are  yellow.  They  stand  around  a  circular  sheet  of  glass  and 
metal,  through  which  a  pole  extends  to  the  ceiling.  Indirect  lighting 
illuminates  this  group. 

Tn  the  dressing  section  are  seen  floor-to-ceiling  shelves  and  drawers 
which  may  be  hidden  from  view  by  huge  doors  that  are,  properly 
speaking,  wall  panels.  Hence  it  is  within  the  walls  of  the  room  that 
everything  is  kept  in  its  proper  place,  with  plenty  of  room,  yet — at 
the  same  time — at  one's  fingertips. 

Replacing  the  ordinary  clothespress  is  the  closet  alcove  with 
built-in  wardrobes  designed  for  men's  suits  or  for  women's  coats, 
while  many  drawers  beneath  take  lingerie  and  accessories.  There  is 
also  another  sectional  closet  for  hats.  Speaking  of  built-in  cabinets, 
the  dressing  section  has  a  special  one  for  perfumes  and  toilet  articles. 
Moreover,  as  many  women  find  it  convenient  to  attend  to  their 
personal  toilets  at  various  times  and  places,  there  is  a  mobile  toilet 
cabinet  or  make-up  wagon.  Perhaps  some  day  all  our  heavy  fur- 
niture will  be  mounted  on  wheels  for  easy  movement! 

A  boudoir  in  this  same  Beverly  Hills  house  has  many  unique 
features.  Huge  couches  are  banked  with  pillows  for  complete  re- 
laxation, and  all  walls  are  linen  draped.  Then  there  is  a  large  mirror, 
indirectly  lighted,  above  the  long,  low  dressing  table.  For  relaxation 
it  is  pleasant  to  look  at  the  cactus  window  built  into  the  wall.  The 
entire  length  of  this  same  wall,  to  a  knee-height,  contains  book- 
cases and  drawers,  cabinets,  and  other  receptacles  for  hiding  the 
paraphernalia  of  living,  topped  with  a  long  shelf  for  lamps  and 
objets  d'art.  This  room  is  illustrated  on  the  preceding  page. 

Transferring  our  interest  from  Beverly  {Continued  on  page  80) 


An  architect's  atelier  in  Paris.  Large  windows,  metal  partitions, 
rubber  flooring,  iron  stair  which  curves  upward  to  a  quiet  reading 
corner  in  which  is  a  huge,  comfortable  couch.  The  flower  window 
filled  with  cactus  will  appeal  to  many  nature  lovers.  Colors  used  are 
rich  and  interesting  combinations,  and  the  fabrics  were  especially 
designed  and  woven.     Boohs  are  to  be  found  here  in  vast  quantities 


Above  is  a  library  in  walnut  with  tobacco 
brown  upholstery,  draperies,  and  floor  cover- 
ing. In  the  music  room  in  London,  also 
above,  the  carpet  is  a  brick  red,  the  walls  and 
ceiling  are  of  gold-leaf  and  metal,  and  the 
woodwork  of  amaranth.  Lemon-yellow  mo- 
rocco upholsters  the  chairs,  forming  a  refresh  - 
ingly pleasant  contrast  with  the  red  carpet 
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\\'  ^  1 1 1  \  t  hi-  war  win  nips  <>i  the  fierce  Winnebagoes,  Simix,  and 
\\    Chippewas  were  still  resounding  among  the  palisades  of  the 
"Kather    of    Waters,     Colonel    Hen  tiles    Louis  Doiisman 
founded  one  of  the  most  historically  interesting  and  beautiful  coun- 
try estates  in  America,  Villa  Louis. 

From  the  eminence  of  an  ancient  Indian  burial  mound,  in  the 
second  oldest  town  in  Wisconsin,  Prairie  du  Chien,  this  lovely  ante- 
bellum baronial  mansion  still  reflects  its 
undimmed  beauty  in  the  rolling  waters  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  was  first  known  as  the 
"House  on  the  Mound,"  later  as  the 
"Chateau  de  Hrilliantc,"  and  finally  was 
christened  "Villa  Louis." 

Villa  Louis  today  presents  a  startling 
study  in  contrasts,  a  vitally  interesting 
picture  of  the  manner,  elegance,  and  com- 
fort in  which  a  pioneer  lived  at  a  period 
when  the  landscape  was  still  dotted  with 
a  strange  panorama  of  tepees  for  the 
Indians,  log  houses  for  the  French  fisher- 
men, and  rock  houses  for  the  more  pros- 
perous fur  traders. 

Although  you  may  have  but  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
Northwest  at  the  turn  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  you  are  doubtless  familiar  with 
the  important  and  colorful  role  played  by 
Colonel  Dousman  in  its  development.  Born 
in  1800  on  the  picturesque  Island  of 
M.ukinac,  Colonel  Dousman  started  his 
career  as  a  clerk  for  the  American  Fur 
Company,  under  the  management  of  John 
Jacob  Astor.  After  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship in  New  Vork,  he  was  sent  in  1826  to 
Prairie  du  Chien  as  Astor's  confidential 
agent.  Prairie  du  Chien  was  then  the  only 
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(onnecting  link  between  Quebec  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  New 
Orleans  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  In  this  vast,  unmapped 
region,  teeming  with  various  warring  Indian  tribes,  Colonel  Dousman 
took  the  controls  and  his  was  the  master  mind  that  solved  not  only 
the  problems  of  the  company  he  represented,  but  those  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  well  in  its  hazardous  negotiations  with  the  Red  Men. 
Dousman's  profound  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  plus  the  In- 
dians' unbounded  confidence  in  his  hon- 
esty and  fairness,  were  a  conquering 
combination  that  eventually  brought 
about  arbitration  instead  of  violence  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  whites. 

A  business  genius  as  well  as  a  patriot, 
it  was  in  the  cards  that  the  Colonel  should 
prosper,  and  with  prosperity  came  the  de- 
velopment of  a  country  estate  on  which 
the  most  "persnickity"  country  squire 
would  set  his  seal  of  approval.  There  is 
nothing  lacking  in  the  way  of  tradition 
in  this  elegant  mid-Victorian  home,  where 


Two  views  of  trie  above  bouse,  remodeled  bv  trie  widow  of 
Col.  D  ousman  in  1872,  as  if  appears  today.  In  trie  lower  left 
picture,  note  tbe  old  maple  planted  by  tke  owner  in  18^5-  To 
tbe  rigbt  of  Villa  Louis  is  Tbe  Cottage,  witn  wbite  pillared 
porcb,  containing  down  stairs  an  office  and  billiard  room,  and 
upstairs   tbe   governess'   apartment   and    spacious  classrooms 


the  Colonel  and  the  Colonel's  lady,  a  beautiful,  vivacious  woman 
of  distinguished  French  ancestry,  lavishly  dispensed  hospitality  to 
a  multitude  of  friends  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  foundations  of  Villa  Louis  are  rooted  in  the  very  spot  where 
the  prehistoric  Mound  Builders  raised  an  artificial  elevation  to  bury 
their  dead.  Now  you  know  why  Villa  Louis  was  first  called  the 
"House  on  the  Mound."  But  the  ghosts  of  dusky-eyed  Indian  prin- 
cesses and  war-bonneted  chieftains  are  not  the  only  ones  that  may 
flit  some  moonlit  night  over  the  sweeping  lawns  of  Villa  Louis. 
Listen,  too,  for  the  faint  echo  of  clanking  swords  of  gallant  soldiers 
who  fought  and  died  in  the  log  stockade  and  blockhouse  that  occu- 
pied this  site  when  it  was  the  only  defense  fortification  on  this 
great  frontier.  When  Ft.  Selby  was  a  smoking  ash  heap,  it  was 
replaced  by  Ft.  Crawford  which  had  on  its  muster  rolls  such  famous 
names  as  Zachary  Taylor  and  Jefferson  Davis.  Here  the  United 
States  flag  was  first  raised  in  Wisconsin;  here  were  held  the  great 
treaty  parleys  of  1825  and  1829;  and  here  Red  Bird,  the  flower  of 
the  Winnebago  tribe,  was  brought  a  captive  and  died. 

It  was  from  the  War  Department  that  Colonel  Dousman  pur- 
chased the  forty-five  hundred  river-washed,  rolling  acres  as  a  setting 
for  his  magnificent  home,  which  still  harbors  the  treasures  of  several 
generations  and  of  many  countries. 

Like  most  comely  old  homes,  the  Villa  Louis  estate  was  not  born 
over  night,  but  is  the  development  of  a  wholesome,  homespun  back- 
ground, gradually  embroidered  with  the  rare  jewels  of  time,  taste, 
and  money.  The  first  building  erected  was  a  one-story  brick  office, 
now  a  part  of  the  white  brick  office  and  family  school  building. 
Within  the  walls  of  this  original  building,  with  its  white-pillared 
porch,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  huge  Dousman  fortune,  for 
the  Colonel  was  one  of  the  first  six  millionaires  in  the  United  States. 
If  yotr-have  an  appreciation  of  imposing  entrance  halls,  do  make 
it  a  point  to  lift  the  latch  at  the  front  entrance  of  the  Villa  Louis 
some  day  when  you  are  quite  alone  and  can  gape  in  unrestricted 


admiration.  You  will  then  pause  to  study  the  portrait  at  the  foot  of 
the  stair.  It  is  one  of  Madame  Dousman,  2nd's  brother,  Lieutenant 
James  Garland  Sturgis,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  Custer 
massacre  of  1876,  shortly  after  his  graduation  from  West  Point. 
Sentimentalists  will  appreciate  the  original  grasses  which  hang  at 
the  right  of  this  portrait,  gathered  from  the  battlefield  on  which  he 
fought  by  Lieutenant  Sturgis's  mother. 

To  the  left  of  the  hall  is  the  drawing  room  of  such  mid-Victorian 
elegance  that  you  would  feel  distinctly  under  dressed  were  you  to 
appear  for  tea  in  anything  short  of  a  train.  The  wallpaper,  with  its 
pale  cream  background,  gray  garlands  and  roses,  is  dreamily  rem- 
iniscent of  flowers  tenderly  pressed  between  the  leaves  of  the  old 
family  Bible.  It  provides  a  faultless  background  for  the  portraits  of 
two  gracious  hostesses  who  presided  there  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  On  the  right  of  the  pier  mirror  hangs  a  pastel  of  Madame 
Dousman  and,  on  the  left,  a  portrait  of  her  daughter-in-law,  Mme. 
Dousman,  2nd.  Look  up  and  you  will  see  that  the  crystal  chandelier 
is  of  antique  Waterford  glass.  Look  down  and  about  and  your 
heart  will  go  out  to  the  marvelously  carved  rosewood  furniture  in  its 
original  blue  velvet  covering.  This  still  retains  its  former  beauty 
though  brought  overland  from  Philadelphia  in  1850. 

Among  the  many  rare  treasures  in  Madame  Dousman 's  charming 
parlor  is  a  square  piano,  brought  to  Prairie  du  Chien  by  boat,  and 
said  to  be  the  first  in  Wisconsin.  On  the  piano  and  the  old  music 
stand  are  folios  of  songs  dated  1820  to  1850.  Radio  artists  might 
find  among  them  something  old,  yet  something  new,  to  present  to 
their  audiences.  Above  the  piano  is  a  delightful  portrait  of  a  charm- 
ing pantaletted  little  girl,  Virginia  Rolette,  Madame  Dousman's 
daughter  by  her  first  marriage. 

In  the  Villa  Louis  library  there  is  an  echo  of  the  Spirit  of  76  and 
a  thrill  for  the  collector  in  the  1776  bronze  George  Washington 
lamps  which  grace  tha  mantelpiece,  surmounted  by  a  portrait  of  the 
Colonel  himself.  No  one  could  or  would  want  to  miss  the  full  length 


The  second  floor  chapel,  off  the  west  bedroom, 
where  the  Dousmans  worshipped  privately 


The  el  egant  mid- Victorian  drawing  room  above  has 
1850  Philadclph  ia  carved  rosewood  furniture  up- 
holstered in  blue  ve  lvet,  and  a  superb  pier  mirror. 
Tl  ie  crystal  chandelier  is  of  antique  Waterford  glass. 
On  the  right  bangs  a  pastel  of  Mme.  Dousman;  on 
the  left  a  portrait  of  her  daughter-in-law  who  owned 
the  grand  piano.  The  wallpaper  is  of  pale  cream 
ground  with  gray  garlands  and  roses.  The  1  ace 
curtains  date  from  1872.  The  library,  pictured  left, 
has  inlaid  rosewood  furniture  tufted  in  rich  antique 
red  satin,  while  of  French  design  are  the  Boulle  table 
and  the  Aubusson  rug  with  black  medallions  on  gray 
ground  showing  red  and  yellow  flowers.  On  the 
mantel  are  bronze  George  W  ashington  lamps  made 
about  1336.  Over  them  bangs  a  portrait  of  Hercules 
L.  Dousman.  The  gray  Louis  XV  wallpaper  is  of 
that  type  which  was  imported  here  a  century  ago 
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TIm  nioriiiin:  room  of  Mint  .  Douifflin  Im*  small  cle- 
*it;n  \  u  ton. in  «  .ill|>.i|<t  i  willi  «lrnpti\  border  of  swat;* 
n ml  tassel*.  ItoMCnair  furniture,  a  corner  cobincl.  music 
stand,  and  piano,  said  to  lie  the  firtt  one  in  \N  ■•contin 

portrait  of  the  Colonel's  son,  painted  in  New  York  by  Eastman 
Minson.  Softly  mirrored  in  the  inlaid  rosewood  furniture,  tufted  in 
rich  antique  red  satin,  is  the  gray  Louis  XV  Colonial  paper,  a  repro- 
duction of  the  early  French  handprint  imported  for  use  in  one  of 
the  oldest  French  Colonial  houses  in  Quebec  over  a  hundred  years 
Igp,  Additional  French  notes  are  the  Boulle  table  and  the  Aubusson 
rug  with  black  medallions  on  a  gray  ground,  showing  a  pattern  of 
flowers  in  rich  reds  and  yellows. 

The  consummate  dignity  of  the  dining  room  at  Villa  Louis  is 
voiced  through  heirlooms  of  which  the  mahogany  table  is  a  mellow 
example.  Here  are  the  oldest  of  all  the  window  hangings  in  the 
home,  original  lace  curtains  and  deep  yellow  velvet  draperies  that 
cascade  gracefullv  till  their  hems  kiss  the  floor.  Among  the  many 
rare  articles  in  this  charming  room  are  two  plates  on  the  sideboard 
painted  bv  Audubon  while  he  was  South  studying  the  birds  of 
Louisiana."  Audubon  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Uousman  home. 

It  is  a  pity  to  leave  the  lower  floor,  but  it  would  be  a  greater  one 
to  miss  the  lovelv  little  chapel,  opening  out  of  the  west  bedroom  on 
the  second  floor'  where  the  Dousmans  worshiped  in  private.  And, 
by  the  way,  the  imposing  canopied  bedstead  in  this  west  bedroom 
is  of  carved  rosewood  unpierced  by  nails,  for  this  magnificent  set 
was  made  entirelv  by  hand  and  held  together  with  wooden  pegs. 

It  was  to  these  lofty,  gracious  bedrooms  that  the  many  house 
■nests  of  the  Dousmans'  retired  after  gay  evenings  in  the  great 
rooms  below.  Madame  Dousman  was  renowned  throughout  the 
Northwest  as  an  accomplished  hostess,  and  the  fame  of  the  brilliant 
social  life  at  the  Chateau  de  Brilliante,  as  it  was  then  known,  spread 
from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul.  Each  Monday  morning  steamers  docked 
at  the  private  wharf,  either  to  take  Chateau  de  Brilliante  guests  on 
an  excursion  or  to  take  them  back  to  their  homes  in  St.  Louis  or 
St.  Paul,  following  a  gav  week-end  party  on  the  glamorous  estate. 

\fter  a  night's  partv  Louis  LeBrun,  a  faithful  old  French  servant, 
who  served  most  of  his  life  in  the  employment  of  the  Dousman 
family,  could  be  heard  clanking  about  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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John  Simson 


Pointers  Captain,  Corporal,  and  Chief  of  Giralda  pointing  quail. 
Litter  brothers  by  Ch.  Nancolleth  Alarkahle,  Westminster  Best 
in  Sh  ow  winner,  1Q32.  These  beautiful  dogs  were  bred  and 
are  still    owne  d  by   Mrs.  M.  Hartley  Dodge,   Mad  ison,   N.  J. 


Frequently,  when  fanciers  get  together,  particularly  fanciers  of 
bird  dogs,  the  discussion  arises  of  just  what  constitutes  the  ideal 
gentleman's  shooting  dog.  This  question,  of  course,  is  not  con- 
fined solely  to  fanciers  but  concerns  sportsmen  and  business  men  in 
general  who,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  during  the  hunting  season,  delight 
in  taking  a  few  weeks  away  from  business  and  other  cares  to  indulge 
in  some  good  gunning  without  expending  too  much  strenuous  effort 
or  taking  the  sport  too  seriously.  Therefore,  it  is  the  type  of  gun 
dog  most  suitable  for  such  sport  that  will  receive  comment.  Con- 
cerning bird  dogs  in  general  there  is,  of  course,  the  ever  present 
controversy  between  admirers  of  bench  show  type  and  followers  of 
field  trial  type,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  forever.  It  reminds  one 
of  Mark  Twain's  observation  on  the  weather,  "Everybody  talks 
about  it  but  nobody  ever  does  anything  about  it,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  The  fact  is  nothing  can  be  done  about  it  for  the  following 
very  obvious  and  important  reasons. 

Fanciers  of  bench  show  type  insist  upon  handsome  animals  which 
conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  recognized  standards  of  true 
type  in  pure-bred  bird  dogs.  These  standards  have  been  the  guiding 
mediums  since  the  very  inception  of  the  several  breeds  they  describe, 
and  fanciers  are  ever  endeavoring  to  improve  and  perfect  the  ap- 
pearance of  representatives  of  such  breeds.  Moreover,  the  majority 
strive  equally  hard  to  develop  intelligence,  industry,  and  ability  afield 
to  a  degree  compatible  with  what 
may  be  termed  a  proficient  gentle- 
man's gunning  companion.  On  the 
other  hand,  followers  of  field  trial 
type  (if  there  be  such  a  thing,  for 
it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins 
against  the  accepted  standards) 
care  not  one  whit  for  appearance 
or  conformation  to  these  standards 
of  true  type  but  vigorously  insist 
on  dash,  speed,  stamina,  and 
range;  a  wind-splitting  speedster 
that  can  cut  a  mile  circle  in  the 
first  cast  and  continue  throughout 
a  field  trial.  These  traits  they 
earnestly  endeavor  to  emphasize  in 
their  breeding  and  training  opera- 
tions. This  is  a  rather  rough  and 
brief  summation  of  the  objectives 
of  these  two  decidedly  divergent 
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camps  but  will  tend  to  show  why  nothing  can  be  done  about  it. 

Of  course,  this  commentator  must  frankly  admit  to  close  affilia- 
tion with  show  dogs  for  many  years  and  may  be  biased  in  their 
favor,  while  the  more  he  has  seen  of  the  helter-skelter  and  equestrian 
accessories  of  field  trials,  the  less  he  likes  them,  insofar  as  the  de- 
velopment of  satisfactory  shooting  dogs  is  concerned.  However,  it  is 
not  his  intention  to  launch  any  diatribe  against  field  trials  or  field 
trial  dogs;  they  are  quite  all  right  for  those  who  like  them,  and  every 
man  to  his  taste.  But,  it  is  not  understandable  how  such  events  can 
promote  proficiency  in  a  gentleman's  shooting  dog  or  develop  a 
pleasant  gunning  companion.  Ardent  field  trial  devotees,  as  a  general 
rule,  have  no  regard  for  standards  of  true  type,  no  appreciation  of 
symmetry,  beauty  of  form  and  furnishing,  correct  conformation,  the 
proper  proportion  of  bone  and  muscular  structure,  and  other  at- 
tributes of  a  handsome  and  able  animal.  In  their  particular  pastime 
they  demand  something  on  the  order  of  a  whipcord  and  whalebone 
bird  dog  abounding  in  speed,  steam,  and  stamina,  a  canine  dynamo 
of  energy  that  can  withstand  the  most  grueling  tests.  For  many 


Springer  Spaniel  Earlsmoor  Dick, 
retrieving  pheasant.  Bench  show 
winner  and  field  trial  champion. 
The  Spaniel  is  owned  by  Dr. 
Oamue  1  Milbank,  New  York  City 
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vr.ii>  i\\v\  have  I m- 1 1  bird  mil  retired  to  intensify  these  hails,  ami 
witll  t»m<Ming  imii'M,  bill  in  the  cndcavoi  have  sail  lined  in.inv  nl 
I  he  qualities  .mil  » li.u.u  Iri  i-.Hi  s  nl  I  lie  niinm.il  bleed.  I  he  rrsult  is 
a  I y | H*  nl  bud  ilm"  lli.il  i  . in  neither  h« >| >«■  In  win  in  the  show  ring  nor 
pmve  .»  pleasant  shooting  companion  afield  for  I  hi*  great  army  nf 
•iinin  i  .  who  have  allilialions  with  neither  Item  li  shown  nor  field 
tri.tU  Imt  who  do  delight  in  tin-  sport  during  the  gunning  season. 

It  might  In*  well  lor  breeders  of  both  held  trial  and  bench  show 
l>ird  dogs  tu  cotisidei  that  this  multitude  of  unaffiliated  sportsmen 
form  probably  the  greatest  market  lor  good  nun  dogs  in  the  world. 
I  lu  ti-  i.  little  douht  that  the  majority  of  these  men,  because  they 
do  adniite  dot;s  and  do  enjoy  gunning,  appreciate  beauty  in  a  bird 
dug  fully  as  mm  h  as  the  confirmed  bench  dot;  bin  der  and  exhibitor, 
but  the>  do  not  want  beauty  to  be  the  only  recommendation  and 
they  requite  speed,  stamina,  courage,  and  bird  sense,  just  as  much 
is  the  field  trial  followei  However  they  do  not  want  a  dog  thai  goes 
so  last  and  fai  thai  it  i-  necessary  to  follow  on  a  horse  or  in  an  air- 
plane to  keep  him  in  view.  Certainly  it  is  a  travesty  on  the  sport 
when  a  dog  rockets  off  to  hunt  birds  and  the  gunner  plods  after  to 
hunt  the  dog — indefinitely.  Many  field  trial  devotees  will  vehemently 
declare  that  bench  show  dogs  are  beautiful  but  dumb,  that  they  cm 
not  distinguish  the  scent  of  a  pheasant  from  a  skunk,  arc  afraid  of 
briars  and  swamps,  unable  to  travel  under  their  own  power  and  are 
constantly  under  tool.  On  the  other  hand,  bench  show  nu  n  avet  thai 
field  trial  dogs  have  no  place  on  the  bench;  that  their  whiz-bang 
methods  afield  are  an  artificial  performance;  that  they  overrun  more 
birds  than  they  find  and  are  useless  a-,  ,(  gentleman's  shooting  clog 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  majority  of  confirmed  field  trial  follow- 
ers have  not  the  slightest  interest,  never  exhibit,  and  are  seldom  seen 
at  dog  shows  and  that  they  and  their  sjxirt  seem  sufficient  unto  them- 
selves whereas  bench  show  devotees  frequently  make  entries  in  field 
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trials  and  the  gnat  majoiiiy  ti.nn  and  bunt  their  dog  .  for  pi  i  nn.il 
plea  on  In  Inl.e  .1  i  .it  to  between  I  he  I  wo  fat  tioiet  il  may  be  l.ih  I 
that  infinitely  more  good  shooting  dogs  could  be  found  anions  tin 
bench  show  assemblage  than  good  bench  show  dog*  anions  the  field 
ii  i  ll  lank  .  Although,  as  remarked,  beni  h  show  men  frequently  entci 
their  dogs  in  field  trials,  it  is  only  o<  i  asionally  that  tin  y  meet  with 
any  marked  success.  Such  dogs,  although  Ihey  usually  give  very 
creditable  performances,  are  under  a  handicap  due  to  the  judgi 
■  ilmosi  invariable  peni  haul  for  wind-splitting  speed 

\^  an  instance  of  this;  Several  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  Ned 
Corey,  the  clever  commentator  on  bird  dogs,  a  prominent   beni  h 

how  enthusiast,  who  has  probably  trained  and  .hot  over  more  good 
bird  dogs  than  the  average  srxirtsman  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
entered  a  bench  show  champion  in  a  shooting  dog  stake.  No  one  on 
the  grounds  knew  that  the  canine  was  a  show  c  hampion  and  then- 
was  only  one  person  present  that  discovered  that  it  was  an  impressive 

pecimcn  of  an  Knglish  Setter.  The  dog  was  put  down  in  splendid 
shape,  hunted  his  ground  industriously  and  faultlessly,  made  two 
per  fee  l  finds,  pointed  stylishly  and  staunchly,  and  was  steady  to  wing 
and  shot.  In  other  words,  he  did  everything  that  could  be  expected 
of  a  high-c  lass  shooting  chg.  Several  of  the  speedsters  had  Hashed 
into  the  picture  and  displayed  those  whiz-bang  pyrotechnics  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  field  trial  c  irc  uit  chaser  and  judge  and  when  the 
awards  were  announced,  the  show  champion  was  entirely  eliminated. 

Here  was  a  dog,  running  in  his  proper  class  that,  would  be  a  delight 
to  any  Nimrod  who  makes  the  hunting  of  upland  game  his  particular 
pastime.  His  style,  manner,  and  movement  were  beautiful  to  behold 
and  his  mechanical  perfection  was  something  over  which  to  marvel. 
But  to  these  judges  he  was  just  another  plug  bird  dog.  It  is  true  that 
he  did  not  range  over  the  wide  territory  that  was  covered  by  his 
rivals.  It  is  even  true  that  he  did  not  start  (Continued  on  page  82) 


Pointer  (,h.  Black  Fells  Imperator,  frozen  on 
pheasant.  Thirty-eight  times  hest  of  breed,  in- 
cluding Westminster  and  Madison,  I936. 
Owned  by  Dr.  Cieorge  D.  Blair.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Above,  left:  English  Setters  Kan- 
andarque  Rackets  Boy  and  Fvan- 
andarque  Gloris,  working  011 
pheasant.  Reserve  winners,  dog 
and  bitch,  Westminster,  1934? w'^h 
fifty-six  show  champion  ancestors 
each.  Owned  by  J.  Raymond 
I  lurley,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Left:  English  Setter  Ch.  Sturdy 
Max,  pointing  pheasant.  Four, 
teen  times  best  in  show,  includ- 
ing Madison  this  year  over 
4IO4  dogs.  This  setter  is 
d  by  Dwight  W.  Ellis, 
of    East    Longmeadow,  Mass. 
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Top,  a  vista,  ending  in  a  lovely  arbor, 
of  many  small  areas,  each  of  which  is 
enclosed!  in  clipped  Irish  yew  hedges 


Center,  a  waterfall  splashes  from  the 
base  of  the  picturesque  vine-covered 
hell  tower  into  a  rocU-bound  pool  helow 


Right,  against  a  superb  retaining  wall, 
decorative  stone  urns  alternate  with 
fountains  placed  along  a  narrow  canal 


On  the  stage  ofth  e  renown- 
ed outdoor  theatre,  stone 
walls  and  sheared  evergreens 
provide  background  and 
wing*.  Brilliant  lights  and 
a  spray  screen  serve  as  a  cur- 
tain, and.  through  glass  disks 
in  the  floor,  fountains  and 
colored  lights  combine  to 
create  remarkably  beautiful 
effects.  Lewis  and  \  alentinc 
are  responsible  for  much 
of     the     effective  planting 
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tne  shallow,  blue-tiled  poo]s 
t-ng  edged  with  evergreen 
ground-covers.    The  electri- 
cally   controlled  Wnfe^ 
are    p  aved"  by  means  of  a 

p.ano-like  keyboard  tocreate 
constantly  changing  effects 
oi  jets,  sprays.  and  showers 


I  In-  colorful  trail  ol  llu-  Malay-upple  (I  uycnia  malaeo  iisin    is  iikhi  pleating  to  llu-  eye  than  to  tin-  palate.      Above,  u  clutter  of  flowers 

I  o  (Lose-  who  live  tnere,  Panama  means  far  more  than  a  canal 
lor  it  is  a  country  ol  color  and  contrast,  with  a  life  all  its  own 
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A  wareness  of  the  Canal  dominates  all  preconceived  ideas  of  the 
/\  Panama  landscape,  and  tourists,  inevitably  expecting  the  ad- 
■*■  jacent  country  to  be  low  and  flat,  are  unprepared  for  its  tre- 
mendous dramatic  appeal.  Actually.  Panama's  opal  hills,  vivid  green 
jungle,  and  brilliant  blue  sky,  looming  up  like  the  backdrop  of  a 
vast  outdoor  theatre,  can  only  be  described  with  superlatives! 

In  town  are  vistas  of  ocean  beyond  a  wall  of  purple  bougainvillea 
or  avenues  aflame  with  royal  poinciana:  and  out  of  town,  broad 
wind-swept  sabanas,  dotted  with  cattle,  look  out  on  hills  overwhelm- 
ingly blue  against  a  far  horizon. 

Said  a  newly  arrived  Army  woman,  "It  looks  like  Heaven!"  .  .  . 
And  then,  a  moment  later,  "It  looks  like  Heaven — but  it  feels  like 
Hell!''  she  added  emphatically. 

For  there  are  days  like  that  in  Panama  even  as  elsewhere.  A  long 
rainy  season  from  April  to  December,  and  a  correspondingly  short 
dry  season  offer  the  only  variation  in  climate.  The  thermometer 
registers  eighty-five  degrees  by  day  throughout  the  year,  but  heat 
waves,  such  as  the  United  States  suffers  in  midsummer,  are  unknown. 
Between  seasons,  when  the  breeze  pauses  to  make  way  for  reluctant 
rain,  or  vice  versa,  there  is  a  sultry  transition  period.  But  the  nights 
are  consistently  cool  and  dry-season  trade  winds  bring  perfect  days, 
with  a  high  blue  dome  overhead  and  a  lift  in  the  air.  Our  attitude 
toward  rain  is  friendly,  and  with  appreciative  discernment  we  follow 
its  varying  roles:  striding  over  the  hill  with  a  rising  crescendo  from 
gentle  swish  to  veritable  roar;  fringing  corrugated  roofs  with  mist; 
falling  in  a  well-ordered  perpendicular  downpour:  or  wind-driven 


diagonally  to  form  a  shower  bath  through  which  immaculate  evening 
clothes  must  reach  a  dinner  party  in  a  presentable  condition. 

Panama's  oldest  residential  section  is  also  her  shopping  district. 
It  surrounds  Cathedral  Plaza  where  areas  of  shade  trees  and  shrubs 
contrast  with  solidly  built  streets.  Lower  floors  are  shops,  offices, 
banks;  upper  floors  are  residences  with  high  ceilings,  large  rooms, 
and  overhanging  balconies  upon  which  African  violets,  plumbago, 
and  maidenhair  fern  can  be  seen. 

Suburban  homes  are  detached,  modernistic  in  design,  built  of 
rough  stone  or  concrete,  with  tile  roofs.  Sometimes  there  is  an  open 
roof  garden  or  a  Spanish  tone  (tower-room)  with  a  view  of  the 
ocean.  Lower  floors  and  cottages  are  protected  from  intruders  by 
ornate  wrought-iron  doors  and  windows.  Rarely  are  these  houses 
screened,  nor  is  emphasis  placed  on  porches,  though  both  screens 
and  porches  are  considered  essential  by  Americans  in  the  near-by 
Canal  Zone.  With  a  wealth  of  ornamental  shrubs  available,  prefer- 
ence is  shown  for  various  species  of  hibiscus,  and  for  allamanda, 
poinsettia,  ixora,  oleander,  and  the  many  fragrant  lilies.  Bougain- 
villea, cadena  de  amor,  petrea,  and  thunbergia  take  first  rank  among 
climbers,  and  the  decorative  importance  of  flowering  trees  is  well 
recognized.  Panamanians  love  flowers,  and  the  plantings,  though 
casual  and  unstudied,  are  generally  pleasing.  However,  there  are  no 
formal  gardens;  nor  is  there  as  yet  a  garden  club. 

Here  are  found  Americans  representing  United  States  business 
firms  who,  with  their  families,  have  adopted  Panama  as  home.  Some 
have  built  houses  reflecting  the  Spanish  influence;  more  often  they 
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live  in  now,  very  comfortable  apartments.  Nn  taxes  are  levied  on 
Panama  pro|x*rty  and  a  benign  government  provides  mads,  water 
mains,  and  electric  conduits  at  its  discretion  and  without  charge. 

Though  in  close  touch  with  their  countrymen  "across  the  line," 
those  \mcriian-  are  not  t<>  bo  confused  with  Canal  Zone  residents. 
Separated  from  Panama  by  the  width  of  I  ourth-id-July  Avenue,  the 
(.'anal  /one.  different  in  ap|K\irance  and  in  pattern  of  life,  has  a 
lore  of  its  own.  But  that  is  another  story. 

The  older  and  better  established  country  homes  of  Panama  are 
some  distance  from  Panama  City.  They  are  usually  located  on  an 
elevated  Mie  where  there  is  a  good  breeze  and  a  line  prospect;  or 
they  overlook  a  river  which  provides  bathing  and  fishing.  Typical 
houses  are  built  on  posts  one  story  high  off  the  ground— to  permit 
air  circulation  (a  drying  factor)  and  to  discourage  visits  from  small 
animals  Beneath  the  house  the  ground  may  be  tiled,  and  here  ham- 
mocks are  swung  invitingly  between  the  posts.  In  the  country  there 
are  ample  porches  and  many  rooms.  Formerly,  the  kitchen  was  a 
separate  building,  and  I  know  of  one  such  kitchen,  with  a  lovely 
old  brown  tile  floor  and  a  mossy  Spanish  tile  roof,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  complete  home  for  one  branch  of  the  family. 

More  recent  country  homes  frankly  follow  California  designs  as 
does  l  a  Joya,"  the  hospitable  week-end  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Adolfo  Arias.  Built  close  to  the  ground,  it  spreads  out  on  either 
side  of  an  open  central  archway. 

Much  importance  attaches  to  gateways,  symbolic  of  hospitality, 
though  frequently  unaccompanied  by  a  fence!  Such  names  as  "Villa 
Maria."  "Villa  Lucia"  on  these  gates  are  a  compliment  to  the  owner  s 
wife.  Very  attractive  homes,  sometimes  informal,  in  a  few  cases 
complete  in  every  detail,  are  being  built  by  Americans  on  Gorgona 
and  Santa  Clara  Beaches,  fifty  and  eighty  miles  distant,  respectively, 
from  Panama  Citv  itself. 

The  people  of  Panama  are  Spanish  in  type  and  in  their  tradition. 
Their  families  are  large  and  their  home  life  engenders  a  certain  re- 
straint and  poise.  The  men.  no  matter  what  their  profession  or  their 
recreation,  are  preoccupied  with  politics.  Formerly,  their  children, 
at  sixteen,  were  sent  to  school  in  France  or  England;  now  they  are 
more  often  sent  to  American  colleges. 

Urban  Panama  speaks  fluent  English  and  adopts  American  cus- 
toms; but  it  retains  its  own  too,  for  traditions  die  hard,  and  the  prox- 
imitv  of  America  is  only  a  page  in  the  lives  of  the  older  generation. 
Laboriously  it  observes  birthdays;  exhaustingly  it  mourns  its  dead; 
and  obediently  it  goes  to  church.  Though  birthdays  are  announced 
in  the  social  columns,  heads  of  families  keep  even  stricter  reminders, 
since  failure  to  call  on  the  occasion  of  a  friend's  birthday  is  a  decided 
breach  of  etiquette  in  this  country. 

At  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  grandparents  call  friends  and  relatives 
on  the  telephone  to  give  the  message:  "The  baby  is  born;  we  offer 
her  to  you."  The  response  to  this  news  is  a  present.  Returning  after 
a  year's  absence  at  college,  a  boy  or  girl  is  met  by  a  large  group 
of  'friends  and  accompanied  to  his  or  her  home,  it  being  known  that 
an  elaborate  feast  has  been  prepared  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  family  obligations  in  a  country  where 
nearlv  evervbody  is  kin,  families  look  forward  to  the  advent  of  the 
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M  >arcl  long  tlower  stems  of  the  in  a  taw- 
ing and  vigorously  grotesque  in  design— are  a  spect 
of  the  country  roadside  throughout  the  rainy  season.  Botani- 
calk  termed  Helieonia  hihai,  this  plant,  with  its  slender  stalks 
and  hroad  leaves,  is  a  striking  memher  of  the  banana  family 
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The  countn.  kome  of  M,. 
Tomas  Gabriel  Duque  ex- 
emplifies tne  luxurious  con*, 
fort  and  enjoyable  rural 
recreation  that  characterize 
fashionable  country  life  in 
Panama.  Located  on  an  ele- 
vation, it  gets  tne  benefit  of 
every  breeze  as  well  as  tne 
shade  of  the  man  v  tree*. 
Th  e  river  which  borders  tne 
estate,  provides  boating, 
fishing,  and  hathing.  as 
shown    in    the  view  below 
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dry  season,  which  they  call  "summer,"'  and  which  is  accompanied 
by  the  closing  of  the  Panama  schools  and  a  general  exodus  to  the 
country  homes.  Here,  in  a  happy  state  of  freedom  and  relaxation, 
the  young  people  ride,  swim,  and  play  out-of-door  games  without 
restraint  for  the  duration  of  the  three-months'  vacation. 

On  Sunday,  whether  in  town  or  in  the  country,  Panama  goes  to 
Mass.  Thereafter,  the  day's  program  is  crowded  with  worldly  pur- 
suits. Golf  clubs  and  beaches  are  well  filled.  It  is  the  day  of  the 
lottery  drawing,  and  everyone  gathers  at  the  Balboa  Beer  Garden 
to  wait  for  the  winning  number  to  be  telephoned  from  Cathedral 
Plaza  where  the  drawing  takes  place;  here  those  haphazard  souls 
who  buy  the  first  number  offered  them  mingle  with  those  who  have 
been  buying  the  same  number  for  twenty  years.  After  lunch,  private 
cars  and  packed  chivas  make  their  way  to  the  Juan  France  Race 
Track,  where  the  elite  fraternize  at  "El  Jockey  Club,"  and  a  much 
larger  group  occupies  the  grandstand,  and  where  Sunday  night  is 
devoted  to  dancing.  To  newly  arrived  Americans  this  Latin  observ- 
ance (or  perhaps  seeming  lack  of  observance)  of  the  Sabbath  comes 
as  a  shock ;  but  nearly  all  adopt  it  sooner  or  later. 

Very  beautiful  is  the  Panama  girl,  who,  like  the  French  woman, 
is  a  past  master  of  make-up  and  unfailingly  well  groomed.  Her 
formal  social  life  centers  around  the  Union  Club,  where  an  open-air 
terrace  extends  over  the  ocean.  This  club  is  also  a  rendezvous  for 
American  civilians.  Army  and  Navy  officers  and  their  families. 
Panama's  official  group,  the  foreign  colony,  and  the  diplomatic  corps. 
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Most  glamorous  of  all  events  on  the  social  calendar  is  a  four-night 
Carnival,  ending  Ash  Wednesday:  to  be  named  Queen  of  the  Car- 
nival satisfies  the  most  romantic  dream  of  feminine  youth!  At  the 
Union  Club,  a  coronation  march  announces  each  night  the  arrival 
of  the  Queen's  Court:  thereafter  the  terrace  is  a  swirl  of  color  as 
comparsas  (large  groups  of  intimate  friends  wearing  uniform  cos- 
tumes) appear  in  succession  like  ballets  in  a  musical  comedy.  On 
Sunday  of  Carnival  Week  the  pollera,  Panama's  traditional  woman's 
costume,  is  worn  by  thousands  with  strict  adherence  to  every  detail, 
from  the  scintillating  temblesques  for  the  hair  to  the  fiat-soled 
zapatas.  Elaborate  cross-stitch  embroidery-  embellishes  the  polkra's 
billowy  ruffles.  In  this  colorful  costume,  to  the  rhythm  of  drums,  they 
dance  the  tamborito,  while  they  sing  with  tireless  repetition,  "Mi 
Pollera  es  Colorado."  A  matching  costume  for  men,  made  of  white 
cotton  and  called  montuho,  consists  of  a  fringed  cross-stitch  and 
open-work  embroidered  shirt,  and  short  trousers:  it  is  said  to  be 
made  by  the  men  themselves.  Expeditions  into  the  remote  interior 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  real  hand-woven  montuho  suit  are  in 
order  prior  to  carnival  time. 

Among  sports,  swimming  definitely  takes  first  place.  Besides  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean  beaches,  there  are  several  excellent  salt- 
water and  fresh-water  pools.  It  is  possible  to  swim  in  the  Pacific, 
take  the  train  across  the  Isthmus,  and  swim  in  the  Atlantic  the 
same  morning.  In  midwinter,  a  cold  ocean  current,  present  in  the 
Pacific  for  several  weeks,  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  decided  asset  and 
by  others  as  very  much  of  a  discomfort.  I 

A  fifteen  minute  drive  brings  one  to  the  Panama  Golf  Club,  which 
has  about  three  hundred  members  and  an  excellent  eighteen-hole 
course  with  well-kept  greens.  From  the  club  house,  which  stands 
on  an  elevation,  the  view  in  every  direction  (Continued  on  page  80) 


L.  nsurpassed  thrills  await  the  deep-sea  fisherman  who 
sails  out  of  Panama.  Here  is  visual  evidence  of  one 
dav  s  catch  and  a  world  s  record — eight  sail-fish,  with 
an  average  weight  of  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds, 
caught  in  six  hours  on  .May  jl.  1937*  b>'  (from  left  to 
right)  Sergeant  F.  L.  Robinson,  of  the  United  States 
A-rmy,  Air.  E.  L.  Staples,  and    .Mr.  .Martin  NicLel 


A  STABLE  for  the  SMALL  ESTATE 

W  itn  tne  norse  occupying  such  <m  important  plac  e  in  country  life,  the  necessity 
of  providing  adequate  Stapling  remains  an    interesting    architectural  prohlem 
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The  growing  interest  in  the  horse  as  an  integral  part  of  modest- 
KSJe  country  life  is  giving  new  impetus  to  the  frequent  and 
interesting  architectural  problem  of  proper  stabling  in  connec- 
tion with  the  country  house.  The  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  the  well-kept  stable  are  beyond  my  limited  powers  of 
description,  but  the  important  position  of  the  horse  in  the  affections 
of  many  country  dwellers  has  led  me  to  set  forth  as  simply  as  possible 
a  few  economical  and  practical  working  plans  for  small  stables. 

The  smaller  stable,  for  four  horses  or  less,  is  the  one  which  will  be 
dealt  with  here,  and  only  those  types  wherein  box  stalls  are  used. 
A  stable,  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  should  be  sightly  and,  what 
is  most  important,  convenient  in  its  plan  and  well  adapted  to  the 
health  of  the  animals  to  be  housed  therein. 

The  larger  stable  may  become  a  separate  unit  on  account  of  its 
greater  size,  but  the  stable  for  two,  three,  or  four  horses,  would  be 
such  a  small  building  by  itself,  that  architecturally  it  is  better  to 
attach  it  to  some  other  building,  and  let  it  become  part  of  a  group. 
This  affords  the  opportunity  for  many  pleasing  and  harmonious 
combinations,  and  architectural  beauty  can  be  obtained  without  any 
sacrifice  to  practical  requirements  or  facility  of  operation. 

As  long  as  it  is  wise  for  someone  to  sleep  near  the  stable,  and 
preferably  within  sound  of  the  horses,  one  good  location  for  this 
small  stable  is  attached  or  connected  to  the  caretaker's  cottage.  This 
cottage  will  undoubtedly  have  a  garage  as  part  of  it,  for  one  or  two 
cars,  and  quite  simply  the  garage  part  can  be  extended  to  provide 
the  needed  stabling.  It  is  not  uncommon  today,  on  an  acreage  equiva- 
lent to  at  least  a  small  farm,  to  keep  two  or  three  cows,  as  one  man 
can  take  care  of  these  and  three  or  four  horses  at  the  same  time. 


These  requirements  thus  enable  the  buildings  to  form  a  pleasing  and 
compact  group — a  small  dairy  and  a  machine  or  implement  shed  may 
quite  properly  be  included  in  this  group. 

The  accompanying  plan-sketch  illustrates  an  actual  condition  of 
a  small  group  on  a  country  estate  in  Connecticut,  now  under  course 
of  construction.  The  dairy  is  separated  by  a  covered  passage,  which 
is  the  best  arrangement  in  order  to  keep  odors  and  dust  from  reaching 
the  milk.  The  caretaker  or  farmer  occupies  the  at- 
tached cottage  and  takes  entire  care  of  the  live- 
stock. The  farmyard  with  machine  shed  is  separated 
from  the  motor  court,  and  is  connected  directly  to 
the  farm  by  a  road.  The  winteryard  for  cows  is  im- 
mediately south  of  the  farmyard,  and  is  in  a  spot 
protected  by  the  buildings  and  the  natural  con- 
tours of  the  land.  The  hay  is  kept  above  with 
trapped  openings  to  the  stalls  and  a  large  chute  for 
the  cow  stable;  grain  and  oats  are  stored  in  the  loft 
and  carried  in  chutes  to  the  separate  feed  spaces 
below.  This  layout  is  compact  and  efficient. 

It  is  of  considerable  convenience  to  arrange  the 
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group  so  that  the  caretaker  can  pass  from  the  cottage  to  both  the 
horse  and  cow  stable  under  cover.  The  animals  are  much  more  likely 
to  receive  the  attention  they  should  have  if  they  can  be  comfortably 
reached  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  It  is  preferable  if  the  motor  cars 
and  horses  do  not  enter  the  same  court;  however,  in  a  small  stable 
this  can  not  always  be  arranged. 

The  small  stable  falls  into  one  of  two  typical  arrangements:  One 
where  the  stalls  open  directly  to  outside  air  with  Dutch  doors — 
usually  into  an  open  passage;  the  other  is  the  kind  where  the  stalls 
open  into  an  inside  space  or  passage,  which  should  be  about  ten 
feet  wide.  The  first  of  these  has  the  advantage  in  that  the  horse 
can  put  his  head  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Dutch  door  opening 
and  so  get  the  maximum  of  light  and  air.  The  covered  passage  offers 
a  good  many  attractive  possibilities  for  architectural  treatment,  and 
provides  a  pretty  picture  with  the  heads  of  the  horses  framed  by 
the  open  halves  of  the  Dutch  doors. 

The  roof  of  this  open  passage  can  be  supported  by  columns,  or 
arches,  either  segmental  or  of  semicircular  form,  such  as  were  used 
in  the  stables  at  Carter's  Grove  on  the  James  River  in  Virginia.  The 
play  of  light  and  shadow  formed  by  a  covered  passage  has  an 
esthetic  quality  that  adds  charm  to  any  group.  This  passage  also 
will  serve  for  the  covered  connecting  link  from  the  cottage  to  the 
cow  stable  or  other  units  of  the  group.  This  criticism  that  it  does  not 
provide  a  protected  space  for  the  man  in  caring  for  the  animals,  is 
easily  met  by  providing  a  narrow  passage  four  or  five  feet  wide 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stalls,  which  has  access  to  the  stalls  through 
doors  about  two  feet  wide.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  this  passage 
wide  enough  for  a  horse  to  enter.  The  width  of  a  stall  and  of  a  car 
space  in  a  garage  being  about  the  same,  it  is  possible  to  tie  together 
the  two  units  architecturally  in  a  continuous  treatment  of  equal 
bays.  "This  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  pencil  sketch  of  the 
Connecticut  farm  group,  where  the  stone  piers  make  equal  spaces 
at  both  garage  and  stable.  A  slight  revision  of  the  plan  in  bringing 
forward  the  piers  would  give  a  covered  passage  along  this  wall. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  this  type  of  stable  with  an  open 
passage.  A  working  space  back  of  the  stalls  has  been  provided  in 
this  arrangement  as  well  as  a  covered  and  screened  manure  pit.  This 
relative  location  of  stalls  to  the  garage  court  is  ideal  here  as  motors 
preferably  should  not  come  close  to  the  stalls. 

The  second  type,  where  the  stalls  open  on  an  inside  space,  permits 
of  a  compact  arrangement  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  plan 
of  the  group  of  the  small  Connecticut  farm.  In  this  arrangement,  the 
horse  can  be  groomed,  saddled,  and  otherwise  cared  for  in  this  space, 
where  there  is  full  protection  from  the  weather.  It  can  serve  also 
as  the  cleaning  room  for  which,  otherwise,  space  would  have  to  be 
provided.  The  ventilation  will  not  be  as  good  in  this  arrangement  as 
in  the  other  type  unless  an  opening  comparable  to  the  upper  half 
of  a  Dutch  door  is  provided  to  the  outside  air.  Where  the  horse 
stalls  space  connects  to  a  cow  stable,  the  door  should  be  a  self- 
closing  kind  so  as  to  shut  out  the  odors  from  the  cow  part.  Of  the 
two  types,  this  one  facilitates  the  release  of  the  horses  in  case  of  fire. 


The  next  important  point  to  consider  in  planning  the  building  is 
the  location  of  the  hay,  drain,  and  bedding.  As  the  unit  should  be 
arranged  to  make  possible  the  entire  care  of  the  horses  by  one 
man,  the  ease  with  which  the  feed  and  bedding  can  be  forked  to 
the  stalls  is  of  great  importance.  Undoubtedly  the  best  place  for  the 
storage  of  the  hay  is  over  the  stalls;  an  ample  supply  of  which, 
especially  if  the  hay  is  baled,  can  be  stored  under  a  surprisingly  low 
roof.  For  two  stalls,  it  may  be  simpler  to  have  a  hay  chute  from 
the  loft  into  which  several  days'  supply  is  placed,  and  then  forked 
to  the  stalls,  rather  than  the  separate  trap  openings  to  the  hayracks 
of  the  stalls.  This  way  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  man  to  climb  to 
the  loft  for  each  feeding.  For  four  stalls,  however,  the  individual 
trap  openings  will  prove  the  easier.  If  space  is  available  on  the 
ground  floor,  a  room  about  the  size  of  a  stall  will  provide  hay  storage 
for  a  good  many  days  in  a  stable  not  exceeding  four  stalls. 

The  bedding  can  be  kept  in  the  loft  with  the  hay,  and  passed 
down  through  the  trap  openings,  provided  the  hayracks  do  not  have 
extensions  to  the  ceiling.  The  feed,  with  a  little  thought  to  arrange- 
ment, can  all  be  stored  in  large  bins  in  the  loft,  and  then  dropped 
through  to  a  small  feed  room  or  space  by  way  of  metal  chutes.  The 
fire  hazard  of  storing  hay  in  the  loft  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  in- 
stalling a  '  dry"  sprinkler  system.  This  type  is  not  subject  to  freezing. 

For  the  cleaning  and  tack  room,  the  space  of  about  one  stall  is 
required,  for  the  first  type  of  stable.  It  is  preferable  to  have  the 
tack  part  divided  off  with  a  snug  fitting  door  so  that  dust,  hay 
seed,  and  dirt  will  not  settle  over  the  leather.  In  the  second  type,  a 
small  tack  room  only  is  needed  as  the  open  space  back  of  the  stalls 
is  adequate  for  cleaning  the  tack. 

The  amount  of  manure  produced  in  a  stable  of  this  size,  even 
when  combined  with  a  small  cow  stable,  is  so  little  that  it  offers 
no  problem.  The  beet  plan  is  to  place  it  in  a  wheelbarrow  or 
spreader  and  have  it  carried  to  a  somewhat  distant  pile  for  later 
distribution.  However,  a  manure  pit,  completely  screened,  attached 
to  the  stable,  but  cut  off  with  a  suitable  door,  can  be  arranged,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch  of  the  stable  with  an  open  passage. 

Ventilation  is  of  course  essential,  and  due  to  the  restricted  size 
of  a  small  stable,  it  can  be  inadequate.  To  insure  adequate  air,  the 
ceiling  should  not  be  less  than  nine  feet  in  the  clear,  and  prefer- 
ably ten  feet.  If  the  stable  is  of  the  open  passage  type,  in  addition 
to  the  Dutch  door,  there  should  be  a  (Continued  on  page  88) 
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I  I  I  GRO  I  \ERGICO,ab  ronze  by  Gertrude  Colburn,  sculptor.  A  dynam- 
ic dance  interpretation  of  a  musical  mood  which  is  alive  with  the  charm 
of  vouth.  Dancing  figures  by  Gertrude  Colburn  have  been  exhibited  many 
linns  and  are  especially  praised  for  their  sensitive  lines  and  delicate  grace 
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WILD  DUCKS 


as  a 


S.  Dll  I  <  )\  Kll'l  I  V.  II 


-  I  ""he  practice  of  keeping  wild  ducks  on  a  country  estate  is  one 
which  has  existed  since  the  earliest  times.  Water  gardens  and 
ponds  have  been  favored  by  Romans  and  Chinese  alike;  by  the 
French  during  the  period  of  the  elegant  chateaux;  and  by  the 
English,  who  seemed  to  build  even  the  moats  around  their  castles 
with  an  eye  for  aesthetic  effect.  But  a  water  garden  alone  was  not 
enough,  so,  whether  on  moon  pool  or  carp  pond,  landscaped  allee  or 
moated  canal,  a  complement  of  waterfowl  was  often  to  be  seen. 

The  Chinese,  who  seem  to  have  mastered  early  so  many  arts,  were 
great  lovers  of  waterfowl,  keeping  and  breeding  them  in  their  gardens 
and  using  one  species,  the  beautiful  mandarin  duck,  a  part  of  so 
many  designs  on  vases  and  in  paintings  that  they  have  been  handed 
down  through  the  centuries  as  a  symbol  of  conjugal  fidelity. 

Roman  writers  such  as  Pliny,  Columbella,  and  Varro  have  gone  into 
the  subject  extensively,  even  describing  with  minute  care  the  type 
of  enclosure  in  which  the  ducks  were  to  be  kept,  the  landscaping  of 
ponds  and  streams,  and  the  provision  of  islets  or  other  protected 
places  in  which  the  birds  might  seek  refuge.  Later  writers  such  as 
Willughby  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  Compte  de  Buffon 
in  the  eighteenth  are  very  detailed  on  the  subject.  We  read  of  the 
care  bestowed  upon  his  swans  by  Francois  Ier,  or  of  the  wonderful 
gardens  and  collection  of  birds  kept  by  the  Prince  de  Conde  at  Chan- 
tilly.  There  is  agam  the  entertaining  description  of  a  M.  Hebert, 
who,  attired  in  a  simple  linen  vest,  swam  into  a  marsh  between  Laon 
and  Notre  Dame  de  Liesse,  accompanied  by  his  gamekeepers,  beating 
about  and  making  much  ado,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  for  his 
collection  some  '"hallebrans"  or  young  ducks  not  yet  able  to  fly. 

Today  in  Europe  there  are  many  places  where  can  be  seen  groups 
of  waterfowl  or  other  birds  assembled  from  all  over  the  earth.  There 
is,  for  instance,  at  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Woburn  Abbey,  a  very 


large  and  elaborate  establishment  consisting  of  aquatic  and  land 
birds  and  animals,  many  of  which  wander  at  will  about  the  lawns. 
Similar  collections,  really  private  zoos,  such  as  those  of  Lord  Lilford 
and  the  late  Mr.  de  Blaauw  are  scattered  over  the  western  part  of 
Europe.  It  is  the  estate  of  the  late  Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon,  however, 
which  holds  most  interest  for  an  American  duck  lover;  first  because 
it  is  one  of  the  less  pretentious  ones,  smaller  and  more  easily  taken 
care  of;  and  second  because  his  constructive  ideal  appeals  to  most 
American  nature  lovers  and  sportsmen  more  than  the  simple  col- 
lecting interest  which  goes  to  make  up  most  of  the  large  private 
zoos.  It  was  Lord  Grey's  conception  that  on  two  small  landscaped 
ponds,  forming  part  of  his  garden,  he  should  be  able  to  have  ducks 
which  would  be  absolutely  free  to  wander  away  at  will  and  yet  should 
stay  by  choice  because  they  were  confident  of  complete  security. 
Starting  with  birds  whose  wings  were  clipped  to  prevent  them  from 
flying  away,  he  eventually  had  a  breeding  stock  established,  the 
progeny  of  which  were  allowed  to  fly. 

He  says  in  one  of  his  essays,  "There  is  a  sort  of  romance  in  having 
naturally  shy  birds,  perfectly  free  and  unpinioned,  coming,  as  some 
of  my  wigeon  and  pintail  do,  to  feed  with  perfect  confidence  out  of 
my  hand,  while  I  know  all  the  time  that  any  day  they  may  join  the 
wild  ones  to  go  south  in  the  winter  or  far  north  in  the  spring.  If  they 
should  go  away  with  the  wild  ones,  they  will  be  wild  outside  like 
others  of  their  own  species,  and  yet  any  morning  I  may  go  round 
the  pond  and  find  they  are  back  quite  tame  again." 

That  many  of  these  birds  did  go  away  to  join  their  kind  and  yet 


RigKt  and  left,  tKe  eider,  a  sea-going 
duck,  is  very  rare  in  captivity.  All  water 
color  sketcKes  are  Ky  HugK  BirckKead 
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The  gaily  crested  green  wing  teal 

A  redhead  preens  his  plumage 


came  back  again  is  not  only  a 
triumph  of  patience  and  care 
on  the  part  of  their  host  but 
also  an  indication  that  the 
mind  or  instinct  of  a  duck  is  a 
pretty  highly  developed  one. 
To  most  people  who  are  fam- 
iliar with  ducks  they  exert  the 
appeal  of  the  hunted  for  the 
hunter  ;  and  yet  I'll  wager  that 
no  morning  on  Currituck,  no 
fog-lifting  sunrise  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  or  the  lakes  of  the 

Northwest  can  convey  the  .... 
thrill  that  is  given  by  the  sight  of,  say,  a  wood  duck  winging  in  to 
your  pond,  "a  lone  wanderer  from  the  skies,"  that  conveys  by  his 
actions  and  manner  that  he  is  one  of  a  brood  raised  by  you  last  sum- 
mer. This  has  been  done  and  can  be  done  again;  and  perhaps  in  the 
future  should  duck  shooting  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  no 
more,  there  may  be  those  who  will  find  a  welcome  sport  in  the  art 
of  duck  keeping  on  their  own  estates. 

In  this  country  there  have  been  comparatively  few  so  far  who  have 
realized  its  charms.  Yet  the  great  increase  which  has  been  made  in  the 
artificial  production  of  pheasants  and  quail  has  turned  the  eyes  of 
many  sportsmen  and  game  lovers  to  the  problem  of  our  waterfowl  and 
whether  or  not  some  such  steps  might  be  taken  on  their  behalf.  I  do 
not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  practice  of  keeping  a  few  ducks  on  a 
pond  could  ever  solve  the  problem  of  our  millions  of  vanishing  ducks, 
but  there  are  certain  aspects  to  the  scheme  which  are  of  value.  Should 
the  interest  in  ducks  ever  spread  to  the  point  where  there  were  goodly 
numbers  of  such  ponds  scattered  over  the  country,  they  would  serve 
very  readily  as  stopping  over  places  for  quite  an  appreciable  percent- 
age of  those  tired  and  disgruntled  waterfowl  that  now  wing  their 
way  ever  further  and  further  over  increasing  areas  of  dried  up  or 
drained  land  looking  for  sustenance. 

Again,  for  instance,  should  the  redhead  duck  ever  be- 
come extinct  in  a  wild  state,  as  is  now  threatened,  there 
would  always  be  a  certain  margin  of  security  in  the  fact 
that  there  were  a  good  number  of  these  birds  now  living 
and  breeding  in  captivity  due  to  the  efforts  of  certain 
people  interested  in  keeping  wild  ducks  on  their  ponds.  An 
example  in  point  is  provided  by  the  very  lovely  Chinese 
mandarin  duck,  now  virtually  extinct  in  a  wild  state,  which, 
nevertheless,  exists  very  plentifully  in  captivity. 

As  for  the  actual  keeping  of  waterfowl  on  an  estate,  it  is 
no  very  difficult  matter  provided  certain  fundamental  rules 
are  observed.  Water,  of  course,  comes  first,  but  the  size  of 
the  pond  or  stream  to  be  selected  depends  on  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  owner  and  the  number  of  ducks  he  plans  to 
keep.  A  minimum  of  ten  square  feet  of  water  surface  per 
bird  is  a  good  figure  to  remember,  however,  should  the 


The  ugly  duckling, 
a  very  young  eider 


pond  be  a  small  one.  A  fence 
of  some  sort  is  usually  import- 
ant also,  not  only  to  keep  the 
birds  from  straying  but  also  to 
keep  out  unwelcome  visitors, 
such  as  dogs,  cats,  and  weasels. 
Once  the  area  is  secured,  a 
certain  amount  of  landscaping 
^  of  a  wild  or  formal  nature 
should  be  done,  if  that  has  not 
already  been  provided  for.  A 
little  island  or  two,  heavily 
overgrown,  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  birds,  and  there  should 
also  be  plenty  of  shrubs  and  bushes,  preferably  of  a  berry-bearing 
kind.  Ducks  need  a  few  secluded  areas  in  an  enclosure  not  only  for 
nest  building  but  for  refuge  if  they  become  frightened.  There  should 
be  some  short  grass,  not  necessarily  lawn,  for  them  to  graze  in  and 
a  little  bank  or  spit  of  sand.  Grit  being  an  important  article  of  food, 
it  can  be  thus  provided  naturally,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  ducks 
a  place  on  which  to  stand  about  and  preen  their  feathers  or  doze  for 
hours  in  the  hot  sun  as  is  their  custom. 

The  care  of  the  ducks  is  a  very  simple  matter,  for,  once  provided 
with  a  suitable  place,  there  is  very  little  that  can  happen  to  them. 
Diseases  are  rare;  the  ducks  are  quite  long-lived,  at  least  five  to  ten 
years  barring  accidents  in  the  form  of  weasels,  owls,  etc.;  and  most 
species  will  live  on  the  simplest  of  rations.  During  the  summer  ordin- 
ary poultry  feed  is  good,  although  just  enough  should  be  fed  them  so 
that  all  is  devoured  eagerly.  Wild  birds  of  all  kinds  should  invariably 
be  kept  just  a  little  bit  hungry  as  in  this  state  they  are  not  only  more 
healthy  but  more  tame.  Usually  during  the  summer  there  is  plenty 
of  green  and  insect  food  for  the  ducks  to  pick  up;  and  this  they  must 
have.  During  the  winter  when  such  food  has  died  down,  a  bi-  or  tri- 
weekly feed  of  greens,  chopped  up  lettuce,  cabbage,  spinach,  or  any 
of  the  vegetable  leavings  from  the  local  grocers  shop  should  be  given 
them.  Every  fortnight  or  so  the  year  round,  a  plentiful 
feeding  of  a  good  commercial  mash  (ask  at  a  local  grain 
store)  is  splendid  for  the  ducks,  but  during  the  spring, 
March,  April,  and  May,  this  should  be  increased  to  twice 
or  three  times  a  week,  as  it  is  a  fine  stimulus  to  egg-laying. 

The  nesting  of  ducks  and  rearing  of  the  young  birds  are 
questions  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  ducks  in  general  do  not  nest  readily  in 
captivity  unless  the  conditions  provide  the  necessary  food 
and  complete  seclusion  in  at  least  a  part  of  their  range.  All 
this,  of  course,  without  taking  into  account  the  example 
of  one  gentleman  whose  pair  of  wood  ducks  nest  every 
year  in  a  ten-by-ten  foot  pen  on  his  front  lawn  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  a  sidewalk,  and  continually  plagued 
by  bands  of  shouting  children  and  barking  dogs.  The 
mallard  duck  nests  readily  in   (Continued  on  page  90) 
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Blue-winged  teal 


Blucnills  against  the  sun 


Morgan 

First  on  the  list  of  young  exhibitors 
at  the  North  Sh  ore  Sh  OW  IS  Maril  yn 
Mcnschiclv.  the  proud  winner  of  the 
A.  S.  P.  C.  A.  Good  Hands  Trophy, 
shown  "With  her  mount  Aliss  Barhara 


Next  J  ean,  another  Alenschiclc  sister, 
is  seen  wi  th  "An  Old  Cup"  which  she 
an  d  Miss  Barh  ara  have  won  three 
years  in  succession  and  therefore  re- 
tired at  this  year's  North  Sh  ore  Show 


Freudy 

Ma  rcia  Murray  of  Southampton  is 
shown  above  in  her  usual  role  of  win- 
ner in  Horsemanship  classes — this  time 
it  was  the  A.  H.  S.  A.  Horsemanship 
Trophy   at  the   North    Shore    Sh  ow 


Miss  Constance  Koberts, 
East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  is 
shown  up  on  Fox  Cat- 
cher, taking  a  fence  in 
the  Aieadow  Brook  Alas- 
ters  Trophy  competition 
of  which  she  was  winner 
at  Southampton  Show 
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\iin  I  mn(MC)  with  PosptOOQf|  the 
loiM  i lt.it  turned  her  Ui  mlni\,  (  hil- 
Iren  »  Jumping  contcati  NoriL  SI  ore 
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(  >  ill  In.  i  (  I  •  \\  s  \\  i  n;lils(  in,  Willi  \\  i  mil- 
ium! Sliirni  King.  *ei  mid  place  winner* 
in  11  I  Iihm  iiuiiisliip  event.  North  Shore 
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Master  Alan  Charles  Lea,  the  young 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Lea  of 
Ston\  BrooL  "<m  the  Leadline  class 
for  children  under  eight  on  his  Shet- 
land Pony  Major  Mar.  North  Shore 


YOUNGSTERS 

in  t/ie  Saddle 

on   Long  Isl  and  s  Seas  h  ore  Circuit 


Cordon  rurnill  from  B 


Lord  Burgliley's  pack  moves  across  Burghley  Park  for  the  first  draw  just  after  sunrise 


Gasoline  fumes  and  cement  roads  have  not  spoiled  England, 
still  the  h  appy  hunting  ground  for  followers  of  the  chase 


A few  weeks  before  these  lines  were  written,  I  was  sitting  a 
blown  horse  in  a  swirl  of  mist  atop  the  Western  Downs.  In 
every  direction  swept  the  rolling  hills  and  vales  of  Dorset,  a 
crazy  quilt  of  dark  green  woodland,  gorse,  and  brown  fallow,  inter- 
spersed with  lush  meadows.  The  good  horse  stretched  his  neck, 
taking  in  great  gulps  of  oxygen  to  revive  his  lung  power  taxed  to 
capacity  by  the  steep  climb,  while  I  stood  in  the  stirrups  further  to 
ease  him  as  we  both  listened  for  the  tongue  of  the  pack  which  had 
passed  into  the  valley  below. 

At  the  time,  I  was  a  guest  of  William  V.  C.  Ruxton,  at  Wraxall 
Manor,  where  for  a  week  he  fed,  housed,  and  also  mounted  me  like 
a  prince;  the  better  to  hunt  with  the  Cattistock  of  which  he  is  Joint 
Master  with  that  grand  old  fox-catcher  Henry  Higginson.  Four  years 
had  passed  since,  wearing  the  caps  for  adjoining  packs  in  America, 
we  had  talked  of  hunting  in  Merrie  England — as  Yankee  riders  are 
wont  to  do — for  where  is  this  sport  done  so  well?  Yet,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  little  we  know  about  it  is  from  the  classic  writing  of 
those  Victorian  followers  of  Nimrod  who  expressed  themselves  so 
delightfully  in  those  days  before  the  gasoline  age  when  the  horse  was 
still  king.  We  cannot  help  but  feel,  as  we  peruse  mildewed  pages,  that 
the  best  of  the  fox  hunting  days  are  over.  And  we  breathe  a  sigh  of 
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rrgrrt,  not  In  have  known  n  as  n  was;  wondei inn  what  changes 
have  Im'ii  rffrtted  ovei  there,  comparable  with  those  wliirh  we 
i  i  u  iH  r<l  at  home,  hoping,  with  111w.it « I  qualms,  that  it  will  nut 
change  Ion  nun  h  beloie  we  sciape  up  the  tunc  anil  tin-  i  ash  for  a 
liansatlantic  «|ioiling  tour. 

I  know  that  in  the  twenty  odd  years  that  I  was  pel  iodic  ally 
associated  with  hunt  Hi'.-,  there  were  nian\  changes  madr  m  the  sport 
in  \mciica  I  think  thai  the  transitory  period,  from  about  1900  to 
p>.' v  will  in  tunc  he  recognized  as  the  Dark  Age  of  Ameiican  hlood 
spoils  However,  we  havr  come  through  it  handsomely  as  far  as  fox 
hunting  is  concerned  and  you  may  also  set  your  minds  at  rest  about 
solid  old  Kugland  I  lu  re  have  been  sad  i  haunt's  in  the  ancient  order 
of  things,  but  there  have  been  attendant  advantages  also. 

Probably  no  single  county  would  afford  a  truer  picture  of  hunt- 
ing in  the-  old  country  than  Dorsetshire,  Certainly  that  ultima  Thule, 
the  Midlands,  would  not,  for  while  it  represents  the  cream  of  that 
sporting  paradise,  which  is  Kngland,  it  is  not  representative  of  fox 
hunt  inn  as  a  whole  in  a  country  which  is  studded  with  smaller  but 
thoroughly  satisfactory  packs;  and  I  think  that  the  same  might 
be  said  of  the  smartei  hunts  about  London  with  their  smashing  bin 
fields  i'opographicall\  Dorset  offers  a  wide  variety  of  conditions. 
Skirting  the  Hlackmore  \  ale,  the  Cattistock  has  a  broad  stretc  h  of 
galloping  country,  over  living  fences  Here  one  can  turn  a  thorough- 
bred loose,  without  fear  of  wire,  and  simply  soar,  while  on  the  Downs 
above  North  Perrot  it  is  dingdong  up  and  down  hills,  where  one  must 
of  necessity  set  one's  teeth  and  gallop  down  slopes  that  would  give 
even  a  cowhand  pause. 

Ol  course  the  bane  of  the  fox  hunter  there,  as  everywhere,  is  the 
automobile  with  its  attendant  smell  of  fuel  and  the  hard  roads  it 
engenders  yet  speaking  for  Dorset,  I  can  say  that  there  they  are 
no!  as  bad  as  they  might  be.  Aside  from  the  main  arterial  roads, 
of  which  I  did  not  c  ross  one  in  a  week's  hunting,  there  is  no  cement 
or  tarmite.  True,  the  little  country  dirt  roads  have  disappeared, 
having  been  covered  over  with  a  hard,  finely  cut  rubble  which  has 
a  rough  pinkish  surface  While  hard  as  flint  and  dangerous  to  look 
at,  nevertheless  they  make  galloping  perfectly  safe  provided  horses 
are  shod  with  soft  iron  shoes.  I  will  admit  that  I  held  my  breath 
the  first  time  Tottie  Ruxton  looked  back  and  said  with  a  laugh, 
"Come  on."  and.  kicking  her  horse  in  the  ribs,  cantered  down  a  steep 
lane  of  the  stuff,  still  wet  with  the  morning  dew.  I  have  an  inherent 
dislike  of  galloping  on  hard  roads,  yet  when  hounds  are  screaming 
away  and  you  must  make  up  distance — well,  you  do  it — that's  all. 


I  mi  glad  to  say  I  saw  do/ens  ol  oilie  r,  doing  the    aim-  thing  hm 
and  again  with  no  leailting  (a.uallir    to  either   hoi  .1  ■    01  lidei 
I  wonder  whether  we  condemn  the  hard  load  too  much  at  linn 
and  whether  the  thruster  who  is  loudest  in  his  condemnation  of  them 
should  not  cry  the  least.  Could  the  pace  of  hounds  have  been  in 
creased  both  here  and  abroad,  as  it  has,  unless  we  bred  horses  which 
could  keep  within  hearing  of  them?  Yel  when  I  was  a  lad,  few,  if 
any,  rode  thoroughbreds,  and  outside  of  Leicestershire  I  doubt  that 
many  did  in  Kngland.  First  it  was  three  quarter  breds,  then    <  v<  n 
eighths    and  still  is,  generally  speaking    but  look  at  the  mass  of 
thoroughbreds,  quiet  as  lambs,  which  are  being  hunted  today.  Mow 
many  of  their  riders  stop  to  consider  that  Ihr  automobile  has  don" 
quite  as  muc  h  as  training  methods  to  make  them  easy  to  handle?  "In 
what  way?"  you  ask.  Simply  because  we  think  nothing  of  putting 
our  mares  in  a  van  and  sending  them  a  hundred  miles  to  a  stud, 
where  in  the  good  old  days  twenty  miles  was  a  long  distance.  As  a 
result  our  thoroughbred  stock  is  not  too  closely  bred  today  and  we 
have  fewer  high-strung,  nervous  brutes  with  which  to  contend. 

Anotiikr  thing.  As  I  lay  awake  in  my  comfortable  bed  at  Wraxall 
.  Manor  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  I  heard  a  clatter  of 
hoofs  and,  throwing  back  my  quilt,  stepped  to  the  ancient  casement. 
There  before  me  was  the  stable  yard,  a  broad  beam  of  light  from 
the  open  door  of  the  tack  room  piercing  the  gloom  of  a  forbidding 
dawn.  There  the  grooms  mounted  to  walk  our  horses  to  Uploaders 
where  we  were  to  meet,  yet  I  still  had  some  hours  in  bed  and  a 
leisurely  breakfast  before  we  climbed  into  the  motor  to  be  taken 
to  where  our  mounts  waited. 

How  about  the  rainy  afternoon  when  you  have  lost  hounds  and 
have  to  face  a  fifteen  mile  hack  home  in  the  dark  on  a  poor  beast 
which  will  be  too  tired  to  eat  and  unfit  for  another  day's  hunting 
for  at  least  a  week?  Small  comfort  then  the  dram  of  whiskey  for 
yourself  and  the  bucket  of  beer  for  the  old  horse  at  the  first  pub 
you  pass — how  much  nicer  if  both  had  been  trundled  home  in  a  van. 
Let  us  be  thankful  for  our  blessings — though  they're  sometimes 
obscured  in  an  almost  impenetrable  disguise. 

Speaking  of  pace  in  the  modern  hound,  we  hear  it  said  that 
Knglish  hounds  have  lost  their  tongue,  or  largely  so,  sacrificing  it 
to  speed.  That  may  be  in  some  counties,  but  if  you  want  to  have 
a  "hell  for  leather"  day  with  music,  gallop  behind  Henry  Higginson's 
girls  over  all  kinds  of  obstacles  that  a  hunting  country  can  offer. 
In   forty-five   minutes   I   have   been    (Continued  on  page  88) 
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In  tliis  unusual  picture,  taken  in  England  last  year, 
die  fox  has  cut  across  almost  directly  towards  the 
camera,  with  the  leaders  of  the  pack  swinging  around 
behind  him,  their  prey  almost  in  their  grasp 
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TROUT  'S  EYES 


No.  II.  Beneatk  tne  surface,  an  d  tke  submerged  fly 

EUGENE  V.  COWETT 


"oreshortenec 


IN  A  previous  article  we  considered  the  manner  in  which  a  trout 
sees,  or  can  see.  an  angler  or  other  object  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Now  let's  consider  how  it  may  view  a  fly  beneath  the  sur- 
face— a  wet  fly  or  a  nymph. 

To  make  any  progress  in  this  direction,  we  must  know  more  about 
a  trout's  eye  and  how  it  operates.  And  we  must  attempt  to  visualize 
the  underwater  outlook  of  a  fish,  which  obviously  is  so  very  different 
in  many  respects  from  the  outlook  that  humans  have  in  the  air. 

I  will  first  point  out  several  important  differences  between  the 
physical  construction  of  our  eye  and  that 
of  a  trout.  The  cornea  of  a  trout's  eye,  that 
front  section  which  acts  merely  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  pupil  and  lense.  is  flatter 
than~burs.  This  tends  to  make  the  eye  far- 
sighted.  The  lense,  however,  is  more  convex 
than  ours  and  has  a  greater  index  of  refrac- 
tion (in  order  to  overcome  the  index  of  re- 
fraction of  the  water  which  surrounds  it), 
but  this,  in  fact,  does  not  make  the  trout's 
eye  actually  shortsighted.  When  the  trout's 
eye  is  at  rest,  it  is  focused  for  close  vision. 
If  it  wishes  to  extend  the  length  of  focus,  a 
muscle  attached  to  the  back  of  the  lense 
(namely  the  falciform  process)  contracts  and 
thus  moves  the  lense  nearer  the  retina — just 
as  we  focus  a  camera.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  the  focus  of  the  lense  in  a  trout's 
eye  is  for  close  vision  compared  to  our  eye. 
but  the  fish  is  actually  what  we,  in  referring 
to  the  human  eye,  call  "'farsighted." 

From  this  we  may  see  that  a  trout  under 
normal  conditions  (with  its  eye  at  rest)  will 
not  see  a  fly  until  it  is  quite  near — how 
near,  no  one  knows,  unfortunately,  but  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  inches. 
However,  when  something  about  the  fly 
attracts  the  trout's  attention  at  a  longer 
distance  from  the  eye — such  as  a  bright 
flash  of  light  reflected  from  the  fly,  or  a 
decided,  '"unnatural"  movement  of  the  fly — 
its  eye  will  assume  a  longer  focus  and  it 
will  see  such  a  fly  at  a  greater  distance  than 
it  normally  would. 

As  to  how  great  a  distance,  I  can  only 
surmise  from  actual  experiences  on  the 
stream.  If  a  trout  is  not  in  a  feeding  mood, 
and  therefore  not  on  the  lookout  for  flies, 
it  has  often  been  necessary  to  drift  a  wet 
fly  within  a  foot  or  less  of  his  eye  before 
he  has  paid  any  attention  to  it.  So  we  might 
assume  that  the  normal  focus  of  his  eye 
is  for  an  object  within  a  few  feet  or  there- 
abouts from  his  eye.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  trout  is  hungry,  I  have  seen  him 
come  five  or  six  feet  for  a  submerged  fly, 
and  we  might  infer  from  this  that  he  could 
extend  the  focus  of  his  eye  to  accommodate 
his  vision  to  say  six  feet  or  thereabouts. 
Note  that  I  am  referring  to  submerged  flies 
only;  if  they  are  on  the  surface,  an  entirely 
different  problem  is  involved — that  of  light 
sparkles  in  the  surface  film  caused  by  the 
tiny  depressions  made  by  the  hackle  points 
of  the  fly  in  the  surface  film.  But  I  argue 
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that  beneath  the  surface,  a  trout's  vision  is  actually  less  farsighted 
than  is  that  of  the  human  being  in  the  air. 

When  the  surface  of  the  water  is  perfectly  still  and  calm,  the 
under  surface  is,  in  fact,  a  mirror  reflecting  everything  beneath  it, 
except  directly  above  "the  trout's  eye.  (In  the  article  appearing  in 
the  last  issue  of  this  magazine,  I  explained  this  ''window''  through 
which  the  trout  may  view  the  world  above  the  surface,  in  some 
detail.)  Now,  if  a  fly  is  not  almost  directly  above  the  trout's  eye. 
that  is,  if  it  is  not  seen  against  the  window,  it  will  be  reflected  on 
the  under  surface,  and  the  trout  could  see 
the  reflection  as  readily  as  the  actual  fly 
itself.  In  fact,  if  the  fly  is  somewhat  deeper 
in  the  water  than  the  trout's  eye,  the  latter 
will  first  see  the  reflection^  and  thus  become 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  fly.  This,  mind 
you,  only  occurs  in  a  very  still  pool,  where 
the  surface  is  unruffled. 

Seldom,  however,  is  our  fly  submerged 
deeper  than  the  trout's  eye,  and  seldom  is 
the  surface  of  even  a  quiet  pool  absolutely 
unruffled  by  a  breeze  or  current.  Therefore 
it  is  only  under  certain  rare  circumstances 
that  the  reflection  of  the  fly  need  first  be 
viewed  by  the  trout. 

The  position  of  the  trout's  eye  is  such 
that  its  normal  line  of  vision  would  be  to 
the  front  and  somewhat  above  the  eyes.  Thus 
a  fish  ""on  the  feed,"  lying  fairly  close  to  the 
surface — which  is  where  a  fish  feeding  on 
natural  drifting  nymphs  does  lie — is  in  a 
perfect  position  to  see  our  wet  fly,  a  few 
inches  beneath  the  surface,  if  it  is  close 
enough  to  him. 

I  show  here  an  illustration  of  the  succes- 
sive appearances  under  water  of  a  natural 
nymph  as  it  approaches  the  eye  of  a  trout. 
This  illustration  is  taken  from  the  late  Col. 
E.  W.  Harding's  masterful  book,  ''The  Fly- 
fisher  and  The  Trout's  Point  of  View."  I 
recommend  this  book  most  enthusiastically 
to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  this  subject. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  our  view,  in  the  air, 
of  the  nymph  is  very  much  clearer  than  any 
view  the  trout  has  of  it.  The  first  picture, 
depicting  the  nymph  foreshortened,  shows 
how  it  appears  in  the  mirror  of  the  unruffled 
under-surface  of  the  water. 

It  is  evident  that  the  actual  form  of  the 
nymph  is  indistinct,  under  the  best  of  con- 
ditions, and  as  the  trout  may  decide  to  take 
the  nymph  during  any  of  the  stages  here 
depicted — instead  of  waiting  until  it  is 
"right  under  his  nose,"  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  actual  form  or  detailed  shape  of  our 
imitation  nymph  or  wet  fly  is  of  secondary 
importance  to  its  color,  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
in  good  illumination,  the  trout  can  readily 
see  the  color  of  the  fly. 

Now,  let's  go  back  to  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  trout's  eye.  I  explained  in  my 
previous  article  that  rays  of  light  entered 
the  eye  through  the  lense,  which  focused 
them  on  the  retina,  and  that  the  impression 
on  the  retina  was  (Continued  on  page  89) 
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Illustrations  taken  from  "The  Flyfish 
The  Trout  s  Point  of  \  iew"  nv  the 
Col.  E.  \\\  Hard  ing  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.) 
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\l><>\«-  mill  right:  Moniker  l>>  Moonrnkcr  out  of 
nun  U  Chaffinch.    So  well  mannered"  is 
(Iun    stallion    ili.it    lie    i»  played   not  only   l>y  tlic 
nutlior.  but  nUo  by  fourteen-year-o  I.I  Miss  I  ■Line 
Melverncy.    who    is   seen    u|>    in    these  pictures 


If  TOC  really  wish  to  be  a  bit  spectacular,  just  play  a  string  of 
thoroughbred  stallions  in  a  ladies'  polo  tournament,  or  any  other 
game  for  that  matter,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  "ohs"  and 
"«hs"  «>t  amazement.  This  is,  indeed,  an  interesting  publicity  stunt, 
and  no  more  difficult  to  accomplish  than  the  gathering  together 
of  any  other  stable  of  highly  bred  polo  mounts. 

In  Europe,  teams  of  Belgian  or  Percheron  studs  are  quite  the 
usual  thing,  and  even  in  this  country  there  are  five-gaited  stallions 
in  almost  every  large  show.  Consequently,  it  seems  rather  surprising 
that  thoroughbred  enthusiasts  treat  the  horses  which  they  are  keep- 
ing entire  with  such  tremendous  awe.  They  lock  them  behind  iron 
bars  and  geld  the  racers  at  the  slightest  provocation,  thus  often 
losing  some  of  the  most  valuable  blood,  so  greatly  needed  for  the  con- 
tinued intelligent  development  of  this  already  very  much  inbred  and 
highly  sensitive  animal. 

Placed  in  solitary  confinement,  an  intelligent  and  nervous  person, 
an  individual  whose  imaginative  energy  might  be  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  world,  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  restless  maniac. 
Similarly  the  most  highly  bred  and  nervous  horse  becomes  happily 
unliable' only  if  allowed 'the  freedom  of  contact  with  others  of  his 
breed.  It  is  quite  understandable  then,  that  participation  in  a  polo 
game  is  the  most  logical  way  of  giving  a  stallion  the  desired  exercise, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  frolicking  and  galloping  with  other  horses, 
with  the  least  complications  due  to  differences  in  sex.  Properly 
trained  animals  are  so  interested  in  maneuvering  to  reach  a  little 
white  ball,  that  spring  fever,  or  any  thoughts,  other  than  those 
about  polo,  are  soon  completely  forgotten. 

In  previous  articles  correct  methods  of  training  for  polo  have  been 
discussed,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  deviate  in  any  way  just 


Ortolan  by  Ortiz  out  of  Alfreda  by  Chaff  inch. 
Ortolan  is  gentle  but  a  snappy  proposition  to  play 


dokoi  iiy  i)i;min(j  w  hi  i;m;r 


because  you're  putting  a  stallion  into  the  game. 

At  Windy  Hill  I  arm,  three  of  the  sires  have 
already  been  played,  and  a  younger  stud  is  just 
ready  to  start  polo.  These  thoroughbreds  are  all 
differently  bred,  although  the  lines  have  been 
Bt^P  picked  carefully  for  the  development  of  a  polo- 

W  ~  playing  breed,  and  the  stallions,  as  well  as  the 

f  mares,  must  prove  their  ability  to  play  before 

V  they  will  be  allowed  to  produce. 

*  I*or  those  who  are  interested  in  the  science 

of  breeding,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  success- 
ful sires  of  polo  ponies  in  England,  the  Argentine, 
and  America  all  have  a  predominating  strain  of 
the  progenitot  Glent  oe,  about  whom 
breeding  experts  have  written  so 
many  interesting  articles. 

Just  to  prove  this  theory  the 
number  of  crosses  in  the  following 
playing  stallions  can  be  listed,  and 
conversely  the  strong  concentrated 
crosses  from  the  Fair  Play  line  have 
proved  of  little  assistance  to  the 
breeding  of  good  polo  mounts. 

Ortiz,  father  of  several  of  the 
mares  and  horses,  now  playing  both 
East  and  West,  has  six  crosses  of 
Glencoe.  This  horse  was  played  by 
Elmer  Boeseke  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  the  old  days,  when  doctors 
made  their  calls  in  a  one-horse  shay, 
Doctor    Boeseke,   Elmer's  father, 
hitching  up  thoroughbred  horses, 
would  go  galloping  hastily  from 
patient  to  patient  and  thence  to  the 
polo  field;  where  his  two  brothers 
and  stalwart  son,  Elmer,  would  give 
these  good  old  buggy  thoroughbreds 
a  bit  of  really  animated  polo. 
Dr.  Boeseke  believed  in  playing  stallions,  and  sold  Ibn  Ganado 
to  Mr.  E.  Q.  McVitty,  who  had  shipped  many  fine  polo  ponies  to 
Long  Island  from  his  California  Ranch.  Ibn  Ganado  had  seven 
crosses  of  the  valuable  progenitor. 

Caspar  and  his  son,  Blue  Knot,  were  both  developed  in  this  way: 
and  whether  by  accident  or  design,  they  each  had  over  six  crosses 
of  Glencoe.  Had  Elmer  Boeseke  not  sustained  recent  polo  injuries,  he 
would  be  seen  at  Midwick  playing  a  young  stud  by  Bon  Homme, 
whose  get  have  probably  won  as  many  races  for  California  breds 
as  the  offspring  of  any  other  sire. 

Those  in  the  East  who  take  note  of  the  polo  ponies  must  know 
of  the  Arabian  entire  horse,  owned  and  played  by  Mr.  David  Daws. 
This  stallion  came  over  here  as  a  playing  pony  with  the  Army  of 
India  team,  and  has  since  produced  some  good  additions  to  Mr. 
Daws's  already  excellent  and  well-known  string. 

There  have  been"  several  stallions   {Continued  on  page  93) 


he  Bridlespur  Hunt  was  founded  April 
twelfth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
with  the  inspiration,  support,  and  assist- 
ance of  the  late,  much  loved  gentleman 
and  sportsman,  August  A.  Busch,  Sr.  It 
would  appear  that  without  him,  the  Hunt 
would  never  have  prospered  as  it  has. 

The  original  draft  of  the  Hunt  hounds 
was  obtained  from  the  then  well-known 
Joseph  B.  Thomas-Percy  Rockefeller  pack 
at  Overhills,  North  Carolina.  It  consisted  entirely  of  American 
or,  as  they  were  better  known,  Virginia  hounds.  By  careful  breeding, 
observation,  and  weeding  out  of  the  less  desirable,  the  two  early 
guiding  spirits  of  the  Hunt,  Mr.  August  A.  Busch,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Adalbert  von  Gontard,  developed  a  pack  of  most  excellent  nose 
and  voice,  and  proceeded  to  hunt  an  area  of  about  forty  thousand 
acres,  showing  excellent  sport  right  from  the  beginning. 

About  four  years  ago,  however,  at  the  time  Mr.  John  Cudahy, 
Master  of  the  Washington  County  Hunt,  was  appointed  Ambassador 
to  Poland,  there  became  available  for  purchase,  a  well-known  pack 
of  English  hounds.  After  considerable  thought,  Bridlespur's  M.  F.  H. 
Mr.  August  A.  Busch,  Jr.,  decided  to  purchase  this  pack,  to  retain 
its  huntsman  Jack  Long,  and  to  experiment  carefully  with  this  type 
of  hound  as  opposed  to  the  American  or  Virginia  hound,  in  order 
to  determine  once  and  for  all,  which  type  was  really  best  adapted 


to  the  particular  hunting  conditions  peculiar  to  the  St.  Louis  area. 

After  considerable  study  and  observation,  it  was  found  that,  owing 
to  the  tremendous  increase  of  wire  fencing  in  these  parts,  it  was 
less  practicable  to  hunt  with  English  and  Welsh  hounds  than  with 
the  American  breed,  because  the  greater  size  of  the  former  hindered 
their  getting  through  the  wire,  as  easily  as  the  smaller  hounds. 
In  addition,  the  terrific  heat  of  the  Middle  West  in  certain  seasons 
worked  a  definite  hardship  on  the  English  and  Welsh  importations. 
No  criticism  was  recorded  of  their  speed,  their  nose,  or  their  voice — 
it  was  simply  a  matter  of  impracticability,  due  to  their  dimensions, 
to  the  heat,  and  to  their  weight. 

The  Hunt  Staff  of  the  Bridlespur  Hunt  consists  of  the  Master 
of  Foxhounds  Mr.  August  A.  Busch,  Jr.;  the  professional  huntsman 
Henry  Rhode;  the  Honorary  Whips  Mrs.  Henry  Kaltenbach,  Jr., 
Mr.  Donald  Scott  Sharpe,  Mr.  Hart  Vance,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Langenberg,  Jr.;  the  ex-M.  F.  H.  and  now  Honorary  Treasurer  Mr. 
Adalbert  von  Gontard;  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  Mr.  Milton  G. 
Kahle.  The  colors  are  hunting  scarlet  with  robin's  egg  blue  collar, 
both  for  formal  field  and  formal  evening  attire. 

Cub  hunting  begins  August  seventh  with  fields  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  braving  the  ghoulish  hour  of  four  in  the  morning.  An  interest- 
ing and  practical  plan  for  the  preservation  of  cubs  is  used  with  con- 
siderable success.  If  a  farmer  protects  a  litter  of  fox  in  a  den  on  his 
property  for  a  full  season,  he  is  awarded  twenty-five  dollars.  If  a  fox 
is  started  on  a  farmer's  property,  he  is  awarded  five  dollars.  If  a 


BRIDLESPUR 


tox  ll  tolled  o\ci  on  a  farmer's  property,  lie  is  awatdcrl  tin  dollars. 
I'hu*,  it  becomes  ol  ni.ili  ii.il  inh  ir. i  |oi  the  landowners  to  wink 
at  the  on.ision.il  absent  c  o(  a  Plymouth  Rock  in  tin*  barnyard  • 
in  Lut,  thr  Hunt  is  ollfii  it  que  ted  to  Imild  earths,  where  otherwise 
thr  I.' gauge  might  01  c.isionally  olitain  a  nri  kpict  c  (or  some  lass. 

Ihe  hunting  roiintry  in  Ihe  liiidlcspur  area  has  been  divided  into 
lift  mi  districts  l>\  thr  M.  !• .  II  ,  and  from  thr  pink  mats,  a  captain 
i^  ap|Huntctl  to  supervise  each  district,  and  make  regular  monthly 
i«-|M>t Is  to  the  M.  I''.  II  as  t . »  the  number  of  dens,  natinal  m  artilir  ial, 
in  the  district,  with  the  approximate  number  of  fox  therein.  Also  he 
makes  iceomnicndalions  as  to  weeds  to  Ik-  cut,  panels  to  be  built, 
and  landowners  to  be  placated.  Thus,  the  M.  !•*.  H.  constantly  has 
at  his  finger  tips  the  cx.u  I  loiiilition  of  the  entire  hunting  country, 
with  the  attendant  increase  in  efficiency  of  operation  of  the  Hunt 

The  country  hunted  is  very  trappy  with  not  a  few  washouts  and 
gullies  frequently  covered  over  by  weeds.  There  is  very  little  true 
galloping  country.  The  western  extremity  of  Bridlcspur's  hunting 
country  runs  into  the  foothills  of  the  O/.arks  and  becomes  very  wild 
country,  packed  with  undergrowth;  and  while  fox  abound,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  it  is  piattit.il  to  hunt  over,  as  the  majority  of 
the  country  is  impassable.  Therefore,  foxhunting  in  the  St.  Louis 
area  becomes  a  matter  of  operation  in  a  comparatively  limited  area, 
anil  continues  only  by  serious  attention  given  to  the  propagation 
and  proteition  of  fox,  and  constant  contact  by  the  district  captains 


with  the  fanners,  many  of  whom  are  not  in  •■.ympatliy  with  tin 
riding  to  hounds  and,  in  rate  rases,  frankly  somewhat  antagonistic 

The  type  of  hunter  most  de-arable  for  this  hunting  iniiiiliy,  i 
one  that  is  exceedingly  handy  and  (lever,  as,  beiau  <  ol    < i «  It  roim 
try,  it  is  frequently  net  essary  to  pit  k  them  up  quit  kly.  A  big,  striding 
blood  hunter  would  prove  of  little  plea  aire  to  his  owiu-i 

Hunting  commences  with  tubbing  on  August  seventh,  the  pat  k 
moving  off  four  times  per  week,  until  the  opening  of  the  regular 
ea  on,  September  fifteenth,  when  there  are  three  fixtures  ear  h  week 

Wednesday  afternoon,  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Sunday  morning. 
Anyone  sincerely  interested  in  foxhunting  is  weir  nine  and  i  h 
t|ucstcrl  to  acquaint  thr-  Honorary  Secretary  with  his  desires.  Hunters 
may  be  rented  at  very  reasonable  charges  from  two  near-by  stables. 

The  Annual  Brirllcspur  Race  Meeting  is  one  of  thr-  outstanding 
meltings  in  Hunt  Raring.  Such  horses  as  Fugitive,  Brose  Hover. 
Outlaw,  Hawkins,  Arundel,  Baffler,  Cornea,  Charioteer,  Tertius,  and 
Or  Klsc,  have  run  well  between  thr-  Hags  at  Huntleigh  Downs. 

Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  when  reviewing  thr-  Brid'espur 
Hunt,  is  the  annual  Landowners'  Party.  A  livestock  show  is  held 
with  generous  awards:  there  is  a  mule  race  at  catch  weights;  a 
husbind-calling  event  with  a  record  entry  of  one  hundred  thirty- 
six,  derided  by  applause;  a  pie-eating  contest  against  time,  and, 
to  top  it  all  off,  the  seating  and  feeding  of  two  thousand  farmers 
and  their  wives,  with  the  hunt  members  themselves  "waiting  table." 
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Entrance  of  the  Georgian  Colonial  house,  designed  hy  the  late  Charles  Piatt,  architect 
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SOPHIA  YARNALL 


In  the  rolling  farm  country,  so  characteristic  of  the  outskirts  of 
Philadelphia,  stands  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Drexel 
Paul,  a  testimonial  to  the  merging  of  pasture  lands  and  formal 
gardens,  country  living  and  paneled  English  rooms.  Situated  at 
Radnor,  about  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia,  Box  Hill's  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  are  part  of  an  extensive  property, 
some  of  which  land  originally  belonged  to  Mr.  Paul's  family. 


From  the  entrance  itself,  guarded  by  a  pair  of  cream-colored 
stucco  gates,  crowned  by  white  woodwork,  and  covered  with  pink 
roses,  the  driveway  is  edged  by  broad  paths  of  well-mowed  lawn. 
Beyond  the  grass  runs  a  long  hurdle  fence,  behind  which,  on  one 
side,  sheep  graze  on  the  broad  expanse  of  meadow.  On  the  other 
side,  are  fields  of  corn  and  other  crops,  with  the  same  hurdle  fences 
separating  them  from  the  lawn  and  drive.  It  is  as  though  farming 
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were  .m  intimate  part  of  the  plan-,  yet  with  sufficient  amenities 
obMTVtd  i"  keep  It  In  its  proper  relation  to  the  n  -i  At  convenient 
intervals  in  the  feme,  thr  whole  Hunk  of  a  tree  has  been  placed. 
I  his  makes  ii  possible  foi  rulers  to  jump  in  and  out  of  the  fields, 
and,  at  the  same  lime,  sheep  or  crops  are  not  allowed  to  spill  over 
from  where  (hey  are  confined. 

I  he  litst  glimpse  of  the  house  shows  it  almost  hidden  by  elms 
and  white  pun  s  whii  h  grow  on  either  side  of  the  approach,  as  well 
as  by  bushes  and  three  oak  trees  planted  directly  in  front. 

Wluie  a  secondary  dine  crosses  the  main  entrance,  the  fields  have 
Kiven  way  to  more  formal  «;inlens. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  is  (icorgian  in  feeling,  with  that  par- 
ticular quality  so  characteristic  ol  its  ui  hitect,  the  late  Charles  Piatt. 
|i>  ui.mi  walls  are  of  stucco,  applied  thinly  enough  to  disclose 
the  stone  beneath  The  pitched  roof  is  shingled.  The  sash  windows 
.tic  ihutttred;  on  the  ground  floor,  in  white,  and,  on  the  upper 
Boon,  m  dark  green.  The  front  door  is  in  the  middle  of  the  central 
section,  with  service  wing  to  the  right,  and  living  room  wing  and 
gardens  on  the  left. 

Two  English  lead  eagles  stand  guardians  immediately  outside 
the  front  door.  Inside,  a  vestibule  bears  instant  witness  to  some 
of  the  interest*  ol  the  owners.  Two  Audubon  engravings  of  startled 
owls  ham;  on  the  walls.  \  foot  scraper  and  a  long  cane  rack,  filled 
to  overflowing,  make  provision  for  country  walks.  A  broad  hall 
runs  itnighl  from  the  front  door  to  long  French  windows  directly 
opposite,  opening  onto  the  broad  west  terrace.  The  parquetry  floor 
is  in  a  V  design  here  as  throughout  the  rest  of  the  downstairs. 
The  walls  are  white  like  the  woodwork  and  their  unadorned  sim- 
plicity is  only  broken  by  several  distinguished  portraits — one,  by 
Francis  Hrexel,  of  Bolivar,  one  by  Peale,  and  also  one  painted 


I  lie  west  terrace,  reached  liy  die  hallway  running 
from  die  front  to  back,  is  flagged,  and  furnished  with 
umbrellas,  chairs,  and  tables  for  dining.  Note 
the  large  pots  of  oleanders.  Illustrated  hclow  is 
the  box  garden  landscaped  for  green  and  white 
■licet      with      sweet-william     and  alyssum 


The  dining  room,  with  covers  laid  for  dinner,  is  hoth  formal  and 
friendly.  The  paneling  of  suhdued  green,  inset  wi  th  1  andscapes  in 
tones  of  green,  gold,  and  yellow,  were  brought  over  from  Ireland 


by  Sully,  of  Mrs.  James  W.   Paul,  Mr.   Paul's  grandmother. 

On  the  right,  the  dining  room  is  paneled  in  a  subtle  gray-green. 
The  romantic  landscapes  were,  with  the  paneling,  from  an 
original  room,  and  came  from  Ireland.  They  seem  particularly 
appropriate  here,  where  there  is  so  much  that  is  reminiscent  of 
life  in  the  more  seasoned  hunting  countries  of  England  and  Ireland. 
The  Sheraton  dining  table  and  the  chairs,  covered  in  cream  leather, 
the  polished  mahogany  sideboards,  the  English  candelabra  of  deli- 
cately cut  glass  pendants,  all  make  a  composite  picture  of  great 
distinction.  There  is  warmth  and  dignity  here,  and  a  perfect  back- 
ground for  hospitality. 

Opposite  the  dining  room,  across  the  same  hall,  is  the  fine  library 
containing  many  first  editions  and  sets  of  Dickens  and  Thackery 
that  would  make  even  the.  most  blase  of  bibliophiles  envious. 
The  room  was  planned  around  the  books  and  the  Deal  paneling 
which  covers  three  sides  of  it  came  from  England.  Across 
from  the  French  windows,  curtained  in  peacock  blue  silk,  the  book- 
cases reach  to  the  ceiling.  The  tawny  coloring  of  the  Oriental  rug 
merges  into  the  golden  brown  of  the  woodwork.  Throughout  the 


house  are  grouped  various  collections  of  decorative  objects  in  crystal, 
carnelian,  jade,  rose  quartz,  and  other  minerals.  These  have  been 
assembled  by  Mrs.  Paul  and  by  her  mother.  Mrs.  Alexander  Biddle— 
arranged  together,  they  would  make  a  very  large  group  but  Mrs.  Paul 
has  chosen  rather  to  break  up  the  collection  into  its  separate  types, 
letting  each  preserve  its  individuality.  It  has  been  most  ingeniously 
done  to  heighten  the  decorative  value  of  each  piece  and  of  each  group 
when  viewed  as  a  whole. 

Immediately  inside  the  front  door,  the  stairway  goes  up  to  the 
right,  while  to  the  left  is  another  long,  broad  hall  which  starts  from 
the  east-west  hall  and  ends  in  the  living  room,  facing  south.  The 
first  door,  on  the  left,  from  the  central  part  of  the  house,  opens 
into  Mr.  Paul's  office.  This  is  a  long,  narrow  room,  with  bookcases 
running  to  the  ceiling  forming,  at  the  end,  a  sort  of  alcove  for  the 
handsome  mahogany  desk,  with  red  leather  top.  A  long  Jacobean 
table,  in  oak,  stretches  along  one  side  of  the  room.  On  the  other, 
between  two  windows,  is  an  expansive  dark  blue  leather  sofa.  The 
white  walls  are  covered  with  narrow,  horizontal  hunting  prints  by 
Aiken,  their  subjects  being  as  appropriate  in  this  room  as  is  their 
unusual  and  striking  shape. 

Next  to  Mr.  Paul's  study,  still  on  the  left  of  the  hall,  is  a  Louis 
XIV  dressing  room,  where  pink  taffeta  curtains,  painted  furniture, 
and  a  general  air  of  golden  festivity  seem,  strangely  enough,  entirely 
at  home  among  their  more  dignified  English  neighbors. 


Opi*>sitt\  glass  doors  o[x*n  into  (he  game  room.  Here,  against  pine 
paneling,  i  series  « » l  prints  have  been  hung.  Some  are  by  Aiken  and 
others  by  John  Deal  Paul  and  ('.  I.oraine  Smith.  Long  windows  open 
out  on  three  sides  of  the  room,  giving  it  an  air  of  spaciousness  and 
liilht.  A  rose-colored  Oriental  rug  lies  on  the  tiled  floor,  and  for 
those  who  are  not  playing  any  of  the  various  games  available  there 
are  comfortable  chairs  and  a  deep  sofa,  in  rose  chintz.  In  one 
corner  a  bridge  table  is  set  up,  in  another  a  backgammon  table 
beckons  invitingly  and,  most  unusual  perhaps  in  contemporary 
America,  is  the  felt-top|K'd  mahogany  table  set  for  sniff.  Its  ivory 
dominoes  are  face  down  in  a  wheel-shaped  design,  as  decorative 
v  hen  they  are  not  in  use  as  they  are  conveniently  available  for  an 
immediate  game. 

As  though  to  heighten  its  dramatic  effect  by  its  very  location,  the 
spacious  living  room  discloses  itself  at  the  very  end  of  the  hall. 
The  entrance  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  room,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  walk  well  into  the  center  of  this  side  to  get  the  full  effect.  This 
is  because  at  the  back  a  gigantic  Chinese  screen,  with  delicate  floral 
designs  on  a  somber  ground,  prolongs  the  suspense.  Once  it  has 
l>een  passed,  however,  a  sense  of  serenity  and  dignity  makes  itself 
felt.  The  rich  oak  paneling  is  only  broken  by  the  now  familiar 
French  windows.  Rather  as  though  to  temper  the  sunlight  and  less 
formal  out-of-doors,  however,  these  windows  have  been  framed 
in  flowing  blue  brocade  which  hangs  from  ceiling  to  floor.  The 


A  corner  of  the  living  room.  seen  above,  witli  (  liincsc  I  liippcntl.de  sola 
in  golden  nccillc-point.       1  lie  portraits  arc  of  Air.  I'aol  s  grandfathers 


I  lie  living  room  lias  oak  paneling  brought  from  I  h-I.uk  I  The 
gold  leather  screen,  nine  feet  high,  has  suhtly  painted  (  hiiicse  wcenes. 
Vv'nx    candles   are   lifted    in    the   chandelier  and    the  eandelahra 

Oriental  rug  has  an  all-over  pattern  in  soft  blues  and  golds.  In  the 
center  of  the  room,  hangs  a  shimmering  Waterford  chandelier,  which 
Mrs.  Paul  has  had  the  imagination  to  keep  from  wiring  so  that, 
at  night,  it  is  lit  by  wax  candles  whose  uneven  gutterings  make 
a  constantly  changing  play  of  light  on  the  glass.  On  the  mantel, 
the  Waterford  is  repeated  in  a  pair  of  candelabra. 

The  general  tone  of  the  room  is  Chinese  Chippendale,  although 
other  types  of  furniture  have  been  used  as  well.  A  golden  sofa,  with 
Chinese  design  in  the  most  delicate  petit  point,  vies  for  interest 
with  the  tall  Chinese  screen  which  is  painted  leather.  In  contrast 
to  the  somber  design  on  its  back,  the  side  facing  the  center  of  the 
room  is  in  gold,  with  amusing  scenes  drawn  against  it  in  soft  blues, 
reds,  green,  and  whites. 

There  are  four  generations  of  Paul  portraits  hung  against  the 
oak  background.  The  two  Paul  great-grandparents  were  painted 
by  Francis  Orexel,  the  artist  member  of  that  distinguished  family. 
Curiously  enough,  it  was  not  until  two  generations  later  that  the 
families  were  united  by  marriage,  as  the  present  Mr.  Paul's  mother 
was  a  Miss  Drexel.  The  two  grandfathers,  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Drexel, 

Airs.  Paul  s  oyster  white  hedroom  lias  a  mantel  of  pickled  pine  and  a 
mahogany  how-front  dressing  tahle  with  a  Sheraton  gold-framed  mirror 
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A  view  from  the  rose  garden  through  the 
wrought  iron  gate.  hvYell  in,  to  the  hox  gar- 
den. Right,  one  of  the  English  lead 
figurines  placed  at  intervals  in  the  midst  of 
the  hox,  and  white  sweet-william  hen  eath 
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w<r<  (Minted  by  Benjamin  Constant  and  their  portraits  hang  oppo- 
site one  another.  There  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  Paul  grandmother, 
done  from  I  miniature  by  the  late  Julian  Storey.  Mr.  Paul's  father's 
portrait,  also  painted  by  Storey,  hangs  at  one  end  of  the  room 
and  his  wife's  at  the  other.  Finally,  between  the  French  windows, 
hang  the  two  Laszlo  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Drexel  Paul. 
This  is  not  exclusively  a  picture  gallery,  however,  for  though  tilled 
with  tradition,  this  room  remains  very  alive  and  lived  in.  There 
are  several  more  varieties  of  Mrs.  Paul's  collections  here.  On  one 
table  is  the  carnelian  set  and.  on  another,  the  rose  quartz  collec- 
tion. These  are  made  contemporary  by  being  made  a  part  of  every 
day  living,  for  among  the  objects  collected  are  ash  trays  of  the 
particular  mineral  and  silver  match  boxes,  set  with  the  stone  of 
that  set.  In  countless  Lowestoft  bowls  are  roses,  columbine,  or  other 
(lowers  in  season — always  rose*,  for  these  are  Mrs.  Paul's  special 
and  favorite  flower.  There  are  even  bowls  of  dried  rose  petals  on 
piano  and  table;  in  fact,  everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  the  superb 


rose  garden  and  also  of  the  luxuriant  and  well-filled  cutting  garden. 

The  living  room  gives  onto  the  south  terrace,  an  intimate  flagged 
outdoor  sitting  room  with  the  trunks  of  two  apple  trees  rising  up 
through  its  floor,  relics  from  the  old  orchard  on  whose  edge  the 
house  was  built.  Forming  a  sort  of  wall,  with  a  path  in  the  center, 
is  some  of  the  luscious  box  for  which  the  place  was  named.  To  the 
left  of  the  terrace,  stretches  a  broad  lawn,  edged  by  white  pebble 
paths  and  shut  in  by  undulating  masses  of  box.  On  the  left,  the 
white  wall,  visible  from  the  driveway,  shuts  out  any  view  of  the 
front  of  the  house.  Running  along  its  full  length  is  the  box,  planted 
with  lavish  hand. 

At  the  end  of  the  garden,  a  raised  terrace  is  massed  with  white 
geraniums  in  pots  and  white  oleanders.  Two  fountains  trickle  from 
either  side  of  the  gate  in  the  high  wall,  which  divides  the  green 
garden  from  the  rose  garden.  The  wall  and  garden  were  designed 
by  Charles  Willing,  and  the  wrought-iron  gate,  like  all  the  wrought 
iron  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  place,  was  designed  by  Yellin. 
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Once  in  the  rose  garden,  it  is  apparent  that  this  was  what  was 
hidden  from  the  driveway  by  the  arborvitae  hedge.  Immediately 
opposite  the  gate  are  chairs,  a  table  and  gayly  striped  umbrella. 
In  the  center  is  a  blue  pool  with  pink  geraniums  on  its  edge,  form- 
ing a  low  background  for  the  lead  child's  figure  which  is  the  foun- 
tain. In  four  alcoves,  cut  into  the  hedge,  are  marble  pots  on  pedestals 
about  five  feet  high  filled  with  fuchsias.  The  box-edged  rose  beds 
spread  out  in  wheel  design  from  the  round  pool  in  the  middle. 
The  only  red  roses  used  have  been  placed  in  two  long  beds  against 
the  wall,  separating  this  from  the  main  garden.  For  the  rest,  there 
are  countless  varieties  in  different  shades  of  pink,  yellow,  and  white, 
with  the  most  profuse  bloom. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  white  pebble  paths  which  run  between 
the  beds  is  an  opening  in  the  arborvitae  hedge  through  which  is 
reached  the  swimming  pool,  surrounded  by  lawn  and  apple  trees. 
Beyond,  down  a  lilac-bordered  path,  is  the  cutting  garden.  Pro- 
tected by  another  hedge  of  arborvitae,  it  is  on  two  levels,  with  a 
cold  frame  running  the  width  of  each  terrace.  On  the  upper  terrace, 
brick  paths  divide  the  eight  beds,  in  four  of  which  are  roses  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  from  those  in  the  garden  proper.  In  the  other  beds 
are  columbine,  delphinium,  and  chrysanthemums.  In  the  upper  cold 
frame,  there  is  some  of  the  sweet-william  used  in  such  profusion 
throughout  the  garden,  as  well  as  pansies  and  johnny-jump-ups 
and  small  white  clapboard  tool  houses,  with  green  trim,  just  out- 
side the  hedge,  make  it  possible  to  conceal  all  the  necessary  tools 
on  the  very  edge  of  this  lovely  garden.  (Continued  on  page  72) 


White  wooden  entrance  gates  swing  invitingly 
hetween  stucco  posts  covered  with  roses.  Right, 
the  hurdle  fences  surrounding  the  pastures  are 
interrupted    by    tree-trunk   panels    for  riders 
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|N  Nr«  Sweden  m  America  was  founded  in  the  name  «>f 

I  QuMO  (  lui-iuu  ,.i  Sweden.  The  settlement  was  located  on  the 
'  nv,>i  hank  of  the  South  River,  so  designated  to  distinguish  it 
(rom  the  North  River  where  the  Dutch  were  located.  Later  in  (lu- 
cent"!) when  tin-  Knglish  gained  supremaey  over  the  land,  these 
rivers  became.  re-|HTtivelv,  the  Delaware  and  the  Hudson.  However, 
the  Swedish  i.i.e  had  come  to  the  new  continent  to  stay,  and  by  so 
doing  contributed  much,  including  the  Ion  house. 

This  t\|>c  ol  cabin  proved  itself  to  be  the  very  foundation  of  the 
\mcru  in  frontier,  its  sturdiness  being  ec|iially  suitable  for  living  and 
defensive  |.ih|»n">   Mter  the  Eastern  colonists  began  building  fine 
homes,  patterned  aftei  the  half-timber  and  brick  domiciles  of  Europe, 
it  was'  still  the  lo«  structure 
made  possible  the  con- 
quest  of  the  Old  Northwest 
Territory   in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  following  that 
the  settlement  of  the  great 
\merican  West  in  the  course 
of  the  next  century. 

H.R.H.  Crown  Prince  Gus- 
taf  Adolf  of  Sweden  has  gra- 
ciously lent  his  name  to  an  ex- 
tensive art  exhibition  brought 
to  this  country  as  a  memorial 
feature  of  the  Swedish  Ameri- 
can  Tercentenary  celebration. 
Priceless  objects  have  been 
temporarily  removed  for  this 
purpose  from  the  Swedish  na- 
tional collections  of  the  State 
Historical  Museum,  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  the  Nordiska 
Museum,  the  Drottningholm 
Palace,  the  7airn  Foundation, 
the  Thiel  Gallery,  and  from 
private  collections  such  as 
those  of  Prince  Eugen.  and 
Torsten  Laurin,  and  others. 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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"Fisherwomcn  on  I  I  Way 
from  Church"  by  Carl  Wil- 
helmson  portrays  Swedish 
peasant  folk  of  tl  le  artist's  birth- 
place, Liskebiickskil  in  Bohuslan 


"  I  he  Cloud"  a  sensitive  ren- 
dering of  land  and  sky,  repre- 
sents the  notable  landscapes 
painted  by  Prince  Eugen,  Duke 
of  Na'rke,  brother  of  the  pres- 
ent King  Gustaf  V  of  Sweden 


"Crawfish  Picnic"  is  a  nationally  loved 
water  color  by  Sweden's  most  versatile 
artist,  Carl  Larsson,  familiar  with  all  me- 
diums,  including  oil  and  fresco  murals 


"La  Marquise  Neuborg-Cromiere  '  is  a  ro- 
coco masterpiece  by  Alexander  Roslin,  who 
left  Sweden  to  make  bis  fortune  painting 
the   portraits   of   the  Parisian  aristocracy 


MONTH  IN  THE  FIELD 

Hambletonian  . . .  North  Shore  Horse  Show  . . .  Polo 


It's  very  refreshing  to  realize  that  by  the 
time  this  reaches  you  the  leaves  will  be 
turning,  frost  will  be  in  the  air,  and  sport- 
ing folk  will  be  thinking  of  hunting,  shooting, 
and  the  other  autumn  sports.  That  these  days 
are  really  coming  is  difficult  to  believe,  for 
as  we  write  the  sun  has  positively  refused 
to  admit  defeat,  and  the  city  is  sweltering 
under  its  undiminished  force;  the  calendar 
alone  tells  us  that  a  more  rugged  season  is 
almost  upon  us.  It  has  been  a  glorious  sum- 
mer, too,  in  the  sporting  world,  but  it  isn't 
without  a  certain  sense  of  relief  that  we  leave 
most  of  the  summer  sports  with  this  issue. 
Next  time  you  hear  from  us  we  hope  to  have 
seen  some  of  the  first  field  trials,  hunt  race 
meetings,  and  other  activities  which  will  once 
again  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

HAMBLETONIAN:  Through  periodic 
cloudbursts,  we  mushed  up  to  the  land 
o'Goshen,  ready  for  the  largest  year  the  Ham- 
bletonian has  ever  had.  The  renewed  interest 
in  trotting,  particularly  in  the  Long  Island- 
Aiken  group,  assured  an  even  larger  crowd 
than  last  year,  so  adding  those  three  thousand 
seats  to  the  grandstand  was  a  wise  move  in- 
deed. The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  we 
reached  Mr.  Cane's  Good  Time  Stables.  Mr. 
William  Cane,  is  the  owner  of  the  Good  Time 
Mile  Track  and,  as  you  must  certainly  know 
if  you  are  a  trotting  addict,  is  also  the  dis- 
penser on  Hambletonian  Days  of  some  of 
the  finest  hospitality  in  all  this  fair  land.  The 
prospects  of  Mr.  Cane's  famous  luncheon  and 
the  promising  weather  of  the  morning  had 
everyone  in  an  optimistic  mood,  but  the 


weather  man  wasn't  to  be  reasoned  with  that 
week,  and  true  to  form,  before  most  of  us  had 
finished  luncheon  a  heavy  downpour,  that 
was  to  last  all  afternoon,  had  started.  Of 
course  the  track  was  soon  a  sea  of  mud  and 
all  the  races  were  necessarily  postponed  until 
the  next  day. 

It  was  worth  waiting  for,  however,  for  the 
following  day  was  perfect  for  a  change,  and 
by  five  o'clock  when  the  first  heat  of  the 
Hambletonian  was  run,  the  track  was  dry 
and  fast.  It  was,  according  to  our  standards, 
the  finest  Hambletonian  yet  from  the  spec- 
tators' point  of  view.  Our  only  criticism  of 
previous  Hambletonians  we  have  attended 
has  been  that  the  favorite  has  always  run 
true  to  form;  every  year  there  has  been  an 
outstanding  favorite  which  came  romping  in 
easily,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  long  shot 
players.  After  all,  predictable  racing  loses  a 
lot  of  its  flavor — half  the  excitement  of  any 
competitive  sport  is  watching  the  underdog 
fight  its  way  to  victory,  and  the  other  half 
comes  from  a  modest  wager  on  said  underdog. 
In  previous  years  the  bookmakers  have 
reigned  supreme — either  you  put  up  fifty 
dollars  to  win  two,  or  you  bet  on  the  other 
horse  and  lost  your  two  dollars.  This  year,  as 
usual,  there  was  a  heavy  favorite,  De  Sota, 
but,  if  you  recall,  we  told  you  last  month  that 
there  were  several  others  that  would  be 
strong  contenders.  We  point  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  Shirley  Hanover  was  one  of 
those  mentioned.  If  people  hadn't  been  so 
sure  that  the  favorite  would  always  win  (it 
almost  amounted  to  superstition),  she 
wouldn't  have  been  offered  as  high  as  she  was 


— fifteen  to  one.  As  it  was,  the  long  shot 
players  had  a  field  day,  and  the  form  players 
on  De  Sota  spent  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon tearing  up  tickets  in  a  dazed  manner. 
The  surprise  was  so  great  when  Shirley  Han- 
over won  easily  in  two  straight  heats,  you 
could  hear  the  bookmakers  tearing  their  hair. 

Incidentally,  Dunbar  Bostwick,  the  only 
amateur  driving  in  the  Hambletonian,  was 
set  down  before  the  race  for  not  keeping 
behind  the  pole  in  the  scoring.  Since  they 
scored  nine  times  before  the  starter  finally 
sent  them  off,  it's  amazing  that  more  drivers 
weren't  set  down.  We  stood  down  on  the 
track  by  the  stable  entrance  gate  where  we 
could  hear  the  starter's  warning  through  the 
loudspeaker  system  aimed  at  the  drivers,  and 
how  anyone  manages  to  keep  a  grip  on  his 
horse  as  well  as  on  himself  is  more  than  we 
can  understand.  When  you  get  a  field  of 
twelve  tense  drivers,  all  wheeling  and  turning 
while  the  starter  booms  instructions  at  them, 
it  is  enough  to  get  anyone  on  edge.  It  had  us 
completely  dizzy,  and  all  we  were  trying  to 
do  was  take  a  picture  while  keeping  out  of 
the  way  of  the  horses. 

There  wasn't  much  doubt  but  that  Mr. 
Watt  would  win  the  Hollyrood  stake  and 
do  it  in  good  time.  We  told  you  about  him 
last  month,  too — but  he  was  even  faster  than 
we,  or  anyone  else,  expected.  He  beat  the 
best  time  ever  made  in  a  Hambletonian  and 
trotted  the  three  fastest  heats  that  a  three- 
year-old  has  ever  turned  out,  coming  pretty 
close  to  equalling  the  best  time  of  any  age. 
It  was  his  first  time  over  a  mile  track.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  him  against  Shir- 
ley Hanover,  but  now  that  they  are  both 
owned  by  the  same  stable  the  chances  are 
we  won't  have  that  treat. 

NORTH  SHORE  HORSE  SHOW:  So 

far  as  we  know,  the  North  Shore  Horse  Show 
is  the  only  one  that  has  night  classes  under 
floodlights,  but  it  is  an  idea  that  other  out- 
door shows  should  look  into.  It  certainly 
made  an  impressive  sight  the  Friday  night 
we  were  there.    (Continued  on  page  94) 
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rr\\  II   SI.CRI  TAIRI.  HOOK- 

£  LASI*.  illustrated  typifies  the 
high  calibre  ol  the  rare  specimens 
Mr.  Ycrnav  has  recently  imported 
from  London.  Included  are  an 
important  Sheraton  inlaid  mahog- 
any sideboard;  a  set  of  liuely 
curved  Chippendale  'mahogany 
dining-room  chairs;  a  Queen  Anne 
walnut  pedestal  desk;  also  an  ex- 
ceptionally handsome  Sheraton 
mahogany  writing  tabic  with  pro- 
jecting column  corners  ami  Huted 
tapering  legs. 

Im  the  nnvMff  (MM  m  tstmuly 

rare  i/mnp  of  IXth  Century  birds  in 
Hin;  Chelsea.  Derby.  Dresden,  and 
Menneey  porcelain  will  be  illustrated. 
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An  extremely  important  Queen  Anne  walnut  secretaire  bookcase  with  dotd>le  domed  top  and  orig- 
inal mirror  doors.  The  interior  of  the  upper  portion  fitted  with  small  drazvers,  pigeon  holes  attd 
a  central  cupboard  flanked  by  handsome  columns  ivith  carved  gilt  capitals,  the  handles  and  escutch- 
eons entirely  original  and  exquisitely  chased  with  scroll  and  floral  designs.  1705-1710.  Width 
3'  4",  height  7'  J'/>".  depth  2'.  A  specimen  of  remarkable  beauty  of  colour  and  brilliant  patina. 


Vernav 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE,  SILVER,  PORCELAIN.  POTTERY  AND  GLASSWARE 


NEW  YORK,  19  East  Fifty-fourth  Street 
LONDON,  Trafalgar  House,  Waterloo  Place 
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Leading  Stores 
Bring  Williamsburg 
to  You 

For  ten  years  the  restoration  of  Colonial  Williams- 
burg has  been  in  the  making  .  .  .  recreating  build- 
ings, gardens,  interiors  of  rare  beauty  . . .  collecting 
old  furniture  and  furnishings  that  offer  unsurpassed 
inspiration. Now,for  the  first  time, approved, authen- 
tic copies  of  these  fine  antiques  are  offered  for  sale. 

Comfortable  wing  chair,  exactly  copied  from 
one  made  by  Chippendale  circa  1765  and 
now  in  the  Gaming  Room  of  Raleigh  Tavern. 

Graceful  mahogany  tripod  tip-top  table 
authentically  copied  from  an  old  one  now 
in  the  Apollo  Room  of  Raleigh  Tavern. 


For  your  protection,  all  reproductions  made  £ 
by  licensed  manufacturers  and  approved  by  the 

Restoration  bear  this  hall-mark.  If  they  do  not  ^ 
bear  it,  they  are  not  authorized  reproductions.  )Q( 


You  need  not  visit  Williamsburg  to  see  or  pur- 
chase these  lovely  reproductions  as  the  following 
stores  are  showing  them  in  Raleigh  Tavern  rooms: 

Boston  Jordan  Marsh  Co. 

Buffalo  The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co. 

Chicago  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Cincinnati  The  A.  B.  Closson  Jr.  Co. 

Cleveland  The  Halle  Bros.  Co. 

Detroit  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

Indianapolis  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Los  Angeles  Bullock's 

Newark  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

New  York  James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Philadelphia  Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

Pittsburgh  kaufmann's  Department  Store,  Inc. 

St.  Louis  Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc. 

Washington  Woodward  &  Lothrop 

Williamsburg  The  Craft  House 

Williamsburg  Craftsmen,  Incorporated 

^iliiamsburg,  Virginia 


"Box  Hill" 

{Continued  from  page  68) 

Another  lilac-edged  walk,  infor- 
mally planted  and  merging  with 
the  lawn,  leads  back  to  the  south 
terrace  outside  the  house.  From 
here,  a  path  runs  around  the  house 
to  the  west  terrace  where  there  are 
groups  of  iron  chairs  and  com- 
fortable, gaily  colored  outdoor 
furniture.  Two  yellow  umbrellas 
shelter  tables  used  for  dining. 

At  the  far  end  of  this  terrace, 
which  runs  the  full  width  of  the 
central  wing  of  the  house,  is  that 
delight  of  all  gourmets,  a  well- 
filled  herb  garden.  Although 
easily  accessible  to  the  kitchen, 
it  is  developed  as  a  decorative 
garden.  Two  sides  are  enclosed  by 
high  walls,  covered  with  euony- 
mus  and  one  corner  nestles  hap- 
pily into  a  corner  of  the  house. 
On  one  side  is  a  high  hedge  of 
box;  low  box  surrounds  each  bed 
in  the  formal  design,  and  there 
are  occasional  bushes  of  box  and 
hawthorn  to  give  height. 

To  understand  the.  quality  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul's  place  is  to 
know  the  personal  interest  and 
effort  which  they  have  put  into  it. 
This  is  no  casually  run  house  or 
garden,  but  a  complete  entity, 
conceived  with  real  imagination, 
worked  over  with  affection,  and 
maintained  with  scrupulous  care. 
It  has  that  warm,  rich  feeling 
which  results  from  its  owners' 
lavish  use  of  plants,  paintings, 
furniture,  and  accessories.  But  it 
also  has  an  air  of  tempered  good 
taste  and  restraint  in  the  handling 
of  details.  It  is,  indeed,  a  welcom- 
ing house — hospitable  in  the  best 
tradition  of  a  country  gentleman. 

Art  treasures 

(Continued  from  page  69) 

Places  of  exhibition  will  include 
eleven  cities  throughout  the  east- 
ern and  midwestern  sections  of 
the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  paintings  are  from 
the  group  collected  for  Queen 
Louisa  Ulrika  by  Count  C.  G. 
Tessin,  who  served  as  Swedish 
ambassador  to  the  French  court 
from  1739  to  1742.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century  Swedish  artists 
sought  and  obtained  fame  in 
France,  and  no  private  gallery  of 
paintings  was  complete,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  canvases  by 
Lancret,  Pater,  Nattier,  La  Tour, 
Chardin,  or  Boucher,  without  the 
work  of  a  Scandinavian  master 
such  as  Alexander  Roslin  (1718- 
1793)  who  achieved  an  illustrious 
position  by  his  portraits  of  the 
Parisian  aristocracy. 

When  this  same  Louisa  Ulrika 
just  mentioned,  the  sister  of  Fred- 
eric the  Great  of  Prussia,  became 
Queen  of  Sweden,  her  aim  was 
never  to  forget  her  French  up- 
bringing, so  modern  and  worldly 
in  contrast  to  a  Scandinavian  edu- 
cation. Nor  was  she  condemned, 
because  Sweden  longed  for  sophis- 
tication with  all  the  adolescent  ar- 
dor of  a  new  nation  striving  for 


recognition  in  learning  and  the 
arts,  such  as  had  been  obtained  in 
military  prowess  a  century  before. 

To  Paris  fled  Queen  Louisa's 
son  Gustaf,  after  he  had  incurred 
the  wrath  of  his  father  by  marry- 
ing the  Danish  Princess  Sofia 
Magdalena.  Despite  the  unpleas- 
ant incident  that  sent  him  there, 
he  must  have  rejoiced  at  living  in 
Paris,  the  most  splendid  city  of 
the  world. 

This  young  man  of  royal  blood 
was  astounding  by  reason  of  his 
literary  genius  and  appreciation  of 
the  stage.  Hurrying  back  to  Stock- 
holm at  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1771,  the  Gustavian  era  began 
with  a  tremendous  cultural  im- 
petus. Within  two  years  King  Gus- 
tave  III  opened  the  National 
Theatre  with  a  performance  of  the 
opera,  "Thetis  och  Pelee,"  written 
by  himself.  Later  he  wrote  works 
decidedly  more  important,  yet  in 
his  own  development  he  did  not 
neglect  providing  opportunities  for 
the  talents  of  others,  creating  the 
Swedish  Academy  on  the  lines  of 
the  French  Academy  in  1786. 

All  of  Sweden  became  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  style  of 
Louis  XVI  (through  an  adapta- 
tion made  by  Jean  Erik  Rehn) 
known  as  the  Gustavian  style,  and 
which  involved  interior  architec- 
ture and  all  the  decorative  arts. 
At  court,  Karl  Gustaf  Pilo  was 
the  most  original  colorist  in  paint- 
ing, and  produced  several  famous 
portraits  of  his  king  and  queen. 
His  pupil,  Lorenz  Pasch  the 
Younger  (one  of  a  famous  Swe- 
dish family  of  artists),  who  at  the 
instigation  of  Roslin  also  studied 
with  Boucher,  in  time  returned  to 
Stockholm  to  be  its  leading  por- 
trait painter. 

A  century  after  the  rococo  era 
came  another  time  when  Swedish 
artists  found  inspiration  in  French 
painting,  as  what  country  did  not 
upon  beholding  the  works  of 
Manet,  Courbet,  Daumier,  and  the 
other  revolutionaries  in  art?  Large 
numbers  of  the  Scandinavian 
group  lived  at  Grez  sur  Loing,  a 
small  town  on  the  river  Loing  in 
the  Forest  of  Fountainebleau.  Carl 
Hill  was  one  of  the  best  of  these 
nineteenth  century  ex-patriates, 
and  although  struck  by  mental  ill- 
ness early  in  his  career,  managed 
beforehand  to  become  a  daring 
pioneer  of  the  impressionist  land- 
scape school.  Ernst  Josephson,  of  a 
cultured  Jewish  family  in  Stock- 
holm was  decidedly  more  suc- 
cessful in  his  career,  for  his  por- 
traits in  the  Paris  Salon  of  1881 
won  him  the  title  of  "the  greatest 
of  contemporary  portrait  painters" 
in  the  leading  French  art  journal, 
"Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts."  Before 
returning  to  Stockholm,  he 
traveled  extensively  in  Holland, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  absorbing 
enough  stimulation  in  the  joy  of 
painting  to  make  him  a  leading 
force  in  forming  the  Konstnars- 
forbiindet,  a  Swedish  organization 
fighting  narrow  academicism  on 
the  Peninsula  in  the  eighties. 

The  victory  of  freedom  and 
breadth  in  technique  finally  ob- 
tained for  Swedish  painters  toler- 
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bed  revolution!  Head  boards  (period  or  modern)  are  custom  upholstered  in  satin, 
taffeta,  quilted  velvet  or  quilted  chintz;  Beautyrest  mattresses,  at  Hale's,  are  custom- 
built,  firm,  medium,  or  soft,  as  you  desire.  •  Beautyrest  Twins  (illustrated): 
antique  white  and  gold  Provencal  Louis  XV  head  board,  velvet  upholstered; 
matching  spread  in  any  color;  equipped  with  twin  Beautyrests;  two  box  springs. 
Complete,  $285. 
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AN  UNDERGLAZE  DESIGN 
ON  SHELL  EDGE  SHAPE 

THE  beautiful  coloring  of  this  new  Queensware 
design  is  typical  of  the  vigorous  methods  of  deco= 
ration  of  the  early  nineteenth  century .  .  .  sunshine 
and  warmth  reminiscent  of  the  harvest  field.  The 
shell  ed«e  is  one  of  the  oldest  shapes  made  hy 
WEDGWOOD,  and  reminds  one  of  those  lovely 
antique  pie  crust  tahles  which  are  so  highly  valued 
hy  collectors. 

Write  for  new  booklet 
"The  rise  of  WEDGWOOD" 
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Mark  on 
Jasper,  Basalr, 
Queensware,  Etc. 

Potteries:  Etruria,  Stoke-on-Trent.  England  WEDGWOOD 
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ance  in  subject  matter  and  indi- 
vidual expression  as  well.  Such 
must  be  the  basis  of  a  national 
art  and  it  shows  in  Swedish  con- 
temporary art  today.  Fully  cog- 
nizant of  this,  and  himself  an 
exponent,  is  a  representative  of 
Swedish  royalty,  Prince  Eugen 
(born  1865—),  brother  of  the 
reigning  king  of  Sweden.  His 
paintings  are  strongly  expressive 
of  an  almost  mystical  feeling  for 
the  native  landscape,  and  his  han- 
dling of  night  effects  akin  to  the 
work  of  the  famous  American 
artist,  Ryder. 

CarlLarsson  (1815-1919), prob- 
ably the  most  popular  artist  of 
Sweden  in  recent  times,  has  many 
murals  to  his  credit,  tor  instance 
the  gigantic  frescoes  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  and  the  large 
mural  on  canvas  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Dramatic  Theatre.  As  a  young 
man  he  was  in  Paris  with  Strind- 
berg,  and  the  same  turbulent  feel- 
ing of  spring  and  growth  which  i? 
identified  with  the  works  of  this 
particular  writer  also  pervades  the 

work  of  the  artist — John  Lerch. 
♦ 

The  Villa  .LOUIS 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

with  a  large  ring  of  heavy  keys, 
locking  doors.  With  unfailing  reg- 
ularity, he  made  the  rounds  of  the 
large  glassed  porch  at  ten  o'clock, 
singing  a  quaint  French  tune,  and 
each  of  the  twenty-three  windows 
was  locked  at  a  certain  part  of 
the  song.  Each  night,  too,  he 
gathered  up  the  family  silver  and 
locked  it  in  a  large  silver  cabinet 
in  his  small  room  off  the  servants' 
pantry.  When  Hercules  Louis 
Dousman  and  his  bride  arrived  in 
Prairie  du  Chien  after  an  Eastern 
honeymoon,  the  glass-enclosed  ve- 
randa was  illuminated  with  five 
hundred  candles. 

You  would  scarcely  expect  to 
find  air  conditioning  in  a  home 
built  in  a  period  when  candles 
were  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
illumination,  but  when  summer 
suns  were  hottest,  the  Villa  Louis 
was  ''baith  gran'  and  comfort- 
able," for  refreshing  currents  of 
cooled  air  flowed  rythmically  from 
a  huge  ice  house  which  stands  out- 
side the  mansion  proper.  This  is 
probably  the  earliest  example  of 
modernity  in  refrigeration. 

It  was  Hercules,  2nd,  who  re- 
named his  father's  estate  Villa 
Louis  after  his  father's  and  his 
own  middle  name  and  possibly  be- 
cause of  his  interests  in  St.  Louis. 
The  junior  Dousmans,  world  trav- 
elers and  patrons  of  the  arts,  were 
possessors  of  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  paintings  and  statuary 
in  America.  So  great  was  their 
private  collection  that  it  not  only 
filled  both  the  Villa  Louis  and 
their  St.  Louis  home,  but  a  free 
art  gallery  in  St.  Louis  was  estab- 
lished as  well. 

After  the  death  of  the  senior 
Dousmans.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dous- 
man, 2nd,  maintained  their  per- 
manent residence  at  Villa  Louis 
and  established  an  extensive  stock 


farm  for  the  raising  of  blooded 
horses.  The  Artesian  Stock  Farm, 
as  it  was  called,  had  its  own  cork 
race  track  and  was  becoming  na- 
tionally known,  when  Mr.  Dous- 
man's  death  finally  terminated  the 
venture. 

The  last  member  of  the  family 
to  reside  in  Villa  Louis  was  Louis 
de  Vierville  Dousman,  only  son  of 
H.  L.  Dousman,  2nd.  After  man- 
aging the  estate  for  a  few  years. 
Mr.  Dousman  removed  to  Bil- 
lings, Montana,  where  he  lives  at 
the  present  time. 

In  1935  Villa  Louis  became  the 
property  of  the  city  of  Prairie  du 
Chien,  as  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Violet 
Dousman  Young  and  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Dousman  Bigelow  of  St. 
Paul,  Mrs.  Judith  Dousman  Scid- 
more  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Louis 
de  Vierville  Dousman  of  Billings, 
children  of  the  junior  Dousmans. 
The  gift  to  the  city  was  made  in 
memory  of  their  parents  and 
grandparents,  and  with  a  desire  to 
preserve  its  rich  store  of  history 
for  the  people  of  Wisconsin.  They 
stated,  "It  is  not  the  purpose  to 
restore  the  Villa  Louis  primarily 
as  a  museum,  but  as  the  old  his- 
torical home  whose  fame  and  hos- 
pitality abounded  through  the 
northwest  from  1843  to  1926;  the 
home  whose  history  for  a  century, 
like  a  rich  tapestry,  is  interwoven 
with  the  glamor,  romance,  joy, 
and  tragedy  of  the  French,  British, 
and  American  occupancy  of  the 
site." 

The  development  of  the  entire 
estate,  known  as  Dousman  Mu- 
nicipal Park,  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  city  government  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  which  is  also  re- 
storing the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ings, consisting  of  the  house  itself, 
the  great  ice  house  and  dairy,  a 
preserve  room,  a  laundry,  a  sep- 
arate office,  a  school  room,  and 
billiard  room.  These,  with  their 
immediate  grounds,  are  set  apart 
under  certain  conditions  to  consti- 
tute a  "historical  home"  to  be  pre- 
served for  all  time  by  a  self-per- 
petuating committee  of  citizens. 
An  interesting  feature  in  the  res- 
toration work  is  that  the  city  has 
employed  to  direct  the  repairs  one 
John  Fernette  whose  father  and 
grandfather  were  both  employed 
by  the  Dousmans. 

The  restoration  of  the  interior 
has  been  completely  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  F.  R.  Bigelow 
(Virginia  Dousman),  who  has 
given  financial  aid  as  well  as  her 
time  and  ability  as  a  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Decorators 
Club  in  order  to  make  the  rooms 
perfect  in  every  detail.  Mrs.  Bige- 
low is  also  supervising  the  plant- 
ing and  restoration  of  the  old  gar- 
dens, which  are  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Professor  Franz 
Aust,  who  is  head  of  the  horti- 
cultural department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Since  members  of  the  family 
have  generously  returned  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  antique  furniture, 
valuable  paintings,  and  heirlooms 
with  which  it  was  originally  fur- 
(Continucd  on  page  96) 
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BY  SLOANE 


4N  important  New  York  house  was  recently 
J\  put  into  the  hands  of  Sloane  decorators. 
The  owner  is  modern  in  his  ideas  .  .  .  and 
wanted  his  house  to  he  perfect  in  every  up-to- 
the-minutc  detail.  Hut  he  also  wanted  preserved 
the  mellow  spirit  of  serenity  which  gave  the 
house  its  unforgettable  charm.  In  this,  and  in 
every  instance  where  detail  is  all-important, 
Sloane  decorators  and  the  owner  found  them- 
selves embarked  on  an  absorbing  treasure  hunt. 
Wanting  a  dramatic  nucleus  for  the  ilr.iuinu 
room,  they  tracked  down  .1  magnificent  Water- 


ford  glass  chandelier.  Unearthed  panelling  in 
an  old  chateau  for  the  Jacobin  writing  room. 
Searched  for  an  Aubusson  rug  with  the  precise 
color  nuances  desired  in  the  library.  Designed 
and  made  lighting  fixtures.  Wove  special  car- 
pets. Made  draperies.  Painted,  papered,  worked 
tirelessly  for  perfection  of  detail.  And  these 
things  Sloanc's  Decorating  Counsellors  will  also 
do  for  you.  Whether  yours  be  a  town  house, 
a  mansion,  or  a  country  cottage,  come  in  and 
talk  over  your  particular  decorating  problem. 

Four  Centuries  Shop,  Third  Floor 


W  &  I 


Sloane 


FIFTH    AVENUE    AT    47TH     •     NEW  YORK 

WASHINGTON,    D .   C,    SAN    FRANCISCO    AND    BEVERLY    HILLS,  CALIFORNIA 


IJlnc  plaster  musks,  poignant  us  I  li  I 
l<  Misfit      laiingru    Indies.    glow  with 
ImiI.  I.  n  light.    Sydney  Mrown — I  )e< - 
orator*     I'.xchnngc    displays  diem 

Mcigc  fcuthcrs,  floating  in  light,  are 
captured  in  die  I.. I.,  liirnp  from  Ivn 
Kcmpshall,  wlio  designed  die  shade 

Willi      pIlllIK'S      dlill      in. Ill  li      lilt'  IlilSl 

An  arrangement  of  I'rench  furniture 
from  (lumps,  pictured  to  tlie  left, 
roeoeo  humhe  commode, 
hcautifully  decorated  and  witli  hand- 
some marhle  top,  centered  between 
two    uigni  fied    f  •ouis   I  Jiunsc    <  liau  s 


In  trie  above  group  of  living  room  furniture,  Jacques 
Bodart  presents  a  unique  long  seat  covered  in  velvet  that 
has  the  merit  of  heing  a  dayhed  in  disguise.  The  ner- 
gere, gracefully  curved,  is  covered  with  handsome  damasL. 
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Four  of  a  set  of  twelve  fine  Hepplewliite 
beecliwood  armchairs  from  Xliornliam  Hall, 
ffolk,  Engl  ana. 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 
OLD  IRISH  and  ENGLISH  SILVER 
PORCELAINS  ART  OBJECTS 


s>w]E:§rcr  s^ttdu  ^K•fl8l!EIE^r, 


Motility  in  modern 
living  quarters 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

Hills  to  London,  with  all  the 
celerity  of  modern  transportation 
along  one  of  the  best  traveled 
routes  of  the  globe  today,  there 
is  to  be  observed  a  certain  London 
music  room  with  a  brick-red  car- 
pet to  accompany  walls  and  ceil- 
ing of  gold-leaf  and  metal  trim, 
while  the  woodwork  is  amaranth. 
Lemon  yellow  morocco  upholsters 
the  chairs,  which,  contrasted  with 
the  red  carpet,  gives  a  brilliant 
feeling  to  the  room. 

One  must  agree  that,  the  dec- 
orative treatment  and  imaginative 
design  shown  in  these  sketches  by 
Laszlo  present  a  new  method  of 
living,  which  is  simplified  and,  at 
the  same  time,  luxurious.  All  were 
created  with  love;  love  for  the 
sheer  ability  to  create  combined 
with  a  love  for  comfort  and 
beauty,  a  vital  force  and  a  neces- 
sity in  the  creation  of  anything. 

Creative  ardor  has  just  carried 
decorator-designers  through  a  pe- 
riod of  prophecy,  always  a  time 
of  anguish  and  conflict  when  re- 
actionary systems  harshly  oppose 
anything  new.  For  many  years 
travail  has  been  the  lot  of  modern 
decoration,  but  now  sufficient 
goods  of  quality,  produced  under 
the  aegis  of  abstract  art,  are  in 
evidence  to  prove  that  such  a 
mode  is  required  for  comfortable, 
happy  living.  As  the  Cheneys  re- 
cord in  their  book  "Art  and  the 
Machine,"  numerous  designers  of 
useful  objects  and  useful  interiors 
like  Paul  Laszlo,  Donald  Deskey, 
Kem  Weber,  Gilbert  Rohde,  Elea- 
nor LeMaire,  Russel  Wright.  Wil- 
liam Muschenheim,  Wolfgang 
Hoffman,  Marianna  von  Alesch, 
and  Robert  Heller,  have  origi- 
nated a  type  of  modern  in- 
terior, furnished  with  the  products 
of  the  new  industrial  craftsman- 
ship, that  has  already  definitely 
found  acceptance  in  the  domestic 
appointments  of  both  sensitive  and 
sensible  people. 

Contrary  to  sentiment  wide- 
spread throughout  America  not 
long  ago  that  modern  life  is  not 
lived  at  home,  the  sacred  precincts 
of  domesticity  are  undergoing  such 
scrutiny  at  present  in  books  and 
periodicals  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as 
those  specializing  in  its  material 
appointments,  that  it  must  be  a 
very  popular  place  indeed.  In  this 
campaign  to  provide  the  home 
with  architectural  form  and  good 
furnishings,  progressive  in  char- 
acter, and  not  burdened  with  de- 
tails of  the  past,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Laszlo  has  appreciable  significance. 

Panama  panorama 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

is  arresting.  Golfers  here  are  not 
over-sensitive  to  showers  and  the 
hot  sun  is  offset  by  a  good  breeze. 

Except  in  the  Canal  Zone  there 
are  no  game  laws  to  limit  the 


huntsman.  Twelve  months  in  the 
year  there  is  deer  hunting,  the 
small  white-tail,  or  Virginia,  deer 
being  plentiful.  Hunt  clubs  at  each 
end  of  the  Isthmus  maintain  fox- 
hounds trained  to  hunt  deer. 
While  the  dew  is  still  on  the 
ground,  hunting  parties  of  ten  or 
twelve  set  off,  to  return  after 
lunch,  usually  with  one  or  two 
deer.  Other  wild  animals  are 
jaguars  and  pumas,  two  smaller 
varieties  of  '-cats,"  two  kinds  of 
wild  pigs,  and  tapirs.  The  most 
delicious  of  all  game  is  the  conejo 
pintado  (literally  "painted  rab- 
bit''), which  belongs  to  the  guinea- 
pig  family  but  attains  a  weight  of 
twenty-five  pounds. 

There  are  migratory  birds 
throughout  the  winter.  Native 
birds  which  have  a  good  rating 
are  the  pato  real  (or  large  mus- 
covy  duck);  a  brown-breasted 
tree  duck  called  (after  its  call)  wi- 
chi-chee;  two  wild  turkeys  (which 
taste  like  the  wild  turkey  of  the 
States  but  are  really  curassow  and 
guan,  respectively),  and  a  deli- 
cious tinamou,-as  big  as  a  guinea 
hen,  which  has  the  name  of  perdiz. 

To  the  deep-sea  fisherman  Pan- 
ama offers  unsurpassed  thrills. 
Small  fishing  parties  embark  in 
motor  boats  in  the  late  afternoon 
for  week-end  trips;  or  early  in 
the  morning  for  all-day  fishing  ex- 
cursions. The  cold,  midwinter  cur- 
rent makes  for  abundant  catches 
of  corbina,  Spanish  mackerel,  and 
red  snapper,  the  best  fish  for  the 
table.  But  in  June  comes  a  yearn- 
ing in  the  heart  of  every  fisher- 
man to  catch  what  it  takes  to 
make  a  real  fish  story;  and  even 
while  returning  fishermen  are  still 
several  miles  from  shore,  their 
code  signal  announces  the  day's 
luck:  Flown  from  the  mast,  a 
shirt  means  a  sailfish!  ...  a  pair 
of  pants,  a  marlin! 

As  recently  as  ten  years  ago, 
there  were  no  automobile  roads 
outside  the  city  limits.  Adventur- 
ous souls  who  "got  through  to 
Chorrera,"  came  back  with  tales  of 
an  upland  country;  of  a  self- 
sufficient  native  population,  whose 
coloring  and  features  suggest  abo- 
riginal Indians;  of  their  thatched 
huts  and  picturesque  villages. 

How  well  we  have  since  come 
to  know  these  natives  on  the  open 
road!  .  .  .  Barefoot  men  with 
shirts  outside  their  belts,  wearing 
real  Panama  hats  (not  the  im- 
ported kind  of  Central  Avenue) 
and  carrying  the  ubiquitous  ma- 
chete, without  which  no  one  of 
them  would  face  the  day;  women, 
picturesquely  balancing  on  their 
heads  large  water-filled  calabashes; 
perhaps  a  proud  group,  clutching 
game  cocks  which  will  enter 
the  lists  at  the  nearest  village 
cockpit;  or  a  sad  cortege,  bear- 
ing their  dead  in  an  arbor-covered 
hammock;  or,  by  contrast,  a  coun- 
tryside fiesta,  which  has  attracted 
the  young  bloods  of  the  district, 
all  ready  to  test  their  riding  skill 
in  the  improvised  ring,  and  each 
of  them  carrying — even  though 
some  are  afoot — a  handmade  rid- 
ing crop,  which  is  the  insignia  of 
the  caballero. 
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r«»r   inliinin  \  acalitnts 
4  iillfttrnlii  "i  'riil«*«*-T«uir«*" 

Orir  II  n\  l>\  SVii — thir  II  «iv  by  l.itnil 
Sailing  Saturdays,  Oct  2, 16,  30,  Nov.  13 
From  your  home  town  to  New  York 
by  rail,  then  a  fortnight's  sea  voyage 
to  California,  and  by  rail  again  back  to 
your  home  town.  Or  reverse  this  itin- 
erary -sailing  fromCaliforniaon  alternate 
Saturdays.  Wide  choice  of  overland 
routes.  Special  combination  rates. 

HulM  "I  rul«i«— Tour«t*" 

2  ;  Days —  l/Z-fV.v/M'n.ir.s 
*380  ii|>.  lsl  Class;  £N0up.  Tourist 
Combination  rail-water  trips  with  9'  j 
days  in  Mexico.  Rates  cover  Pullman, 
hotel  and  steamer  accommodations, 
meals,  special  sightseeing  tri 

•>,>.<  i. tl  fnltt+r  afiff  «- 
(/••fill/,  /r.-Mi  ».mr  Inn 


"rlnmlniio  ll.-ii.-h"— 

gay.  tropical  setting  lor  all  the 
swimming  and  suntannina 
you'll  want  to  <lo.  It  is  one  of 
two  outdoor  pools  on  each 
ship.  Mere's  Miss  Sarah 
Slaughter  of  Atlanta  about  to 
take  ner  morning  dip. 


Thr  "Iti/i  .1"  Sunshine  Route,  year  after  year,  is  the  most 
popular  Coast -to-Coast  voyage  via  Havana  and  the  Panama 
Canal.  For  the  "Big  3"  the  California,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  are  modern  33,000  ton  liners  specially  planned  for 
this  tropical  service.  Every  room  is  an  outside  room  with  real 
beds — not  berths.  Air-conditioned  dining  rooms,  outdoor 
pools,  elevators  all  add  to  your  comfort.  And  you'll  enjoy  the 
homelike  atmosphere  of  these  comfortable  ships — find  friendly 
"Big  3"  hospitality  a  very  real  feature  too. 

En  route,  you  visit  colorful  Havana,  Panama  and  Acapulco 
— each  one  a  tropical  port  of  absorbing  interest  and  beauty. 
And  though  "Big  3"  liners  have  the  fastest  Coast-to-Coast 
schedules — you  have  plenty  of  time  ashore  so  that  you  can  do 
all  your  sightseeing  and  shopping  without  having  to  hurry. 

Panama  Pacific  Line 

1  Broadway .  New  York  ;  216  N.  Michigan  Ay**.,  Chicago 
665  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;  19  King  Street,  Kant,  Toronto,  Canada 

Office*  in  other  principal  cities 


Over  HIM  arrns  of  deck— some 
of  it  open  and  sunny,  some  of  it  shaded. 
And  always  a  clear  view  of  sparkling 
blue  sea  and  tropical  sky. 


You  have  a  good  time — 

meet  pleasant  people.  Deck 
games,  first-run  movies,  danc- 
ing .  .  .  there's  always  plenty 
to  do.  Or  you  can  just  loaf  '■( 
you  feel  like  it— as  this  group's 
doing  here. 


Air-cooling  makes  the  din- 
ing rooms  even  more  enjoyable. 
"Big  3"  service  is  deft  and 
thoughtful  and  you  have  a  wide 
selection  of  food— every  bit  of 
it  grand. 


To  California,  8225  up — and  everything 
strictly  first  class.  To  Mexico,  $195  up.  Tourist 
Cabin  rates  from  $125  and  $105  respectively. 
These  are  special  "off-season"  rates,  with  a  still 
further  25%  reduction  on  round  trips.  (At  some 
seasons,  1st  Class  rates  are  slightly  higher,  with 
a  round  trip  reduction  of  10%.) 

Ask  your  TRAVEL  MBIT  for  details 
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'Taking  the  Sun"  on  the  Terrace  at  The  Homestead 


Spa  Treatments  ? 


The  most  general  statement  would  be  that 
anyone  does  who  is  afflicted  by  the  discomforts 
and  ailments  usually  called  "arthritic"  or 
"rheumatic." 

But  if  one  asks  "Who  can  benefit  by  spa-treatments?" 
the  answer  would  be  much  broader.  Almost  safe  as  a 
general  statement  would  be  to  say  "Anyone  who  has 
reached  middle  age." 

Europeans  have  known  and  acted  upon  this  generaliza- 
tion for  centuries;  that's  how  it  happens  that  a  visit  to  a 
spa  is  so  often  called  "taking  the  cure." 

It  is  our  earnest  belief  that  there  is  not,  in  the  whole 
world,  a  better  place  to  take  the  cure  than  at  The  Home- 
stead's private  Spa. 

There  are  larger  places,  there  are  places  more 
widely  known,  there  are  cheaper  places.  But  if  there 
are  any  which  are  better — in  medical  direction,  in 
operation  or  equipment,  in  personnel,  in  residts 
achieved — we  don't  know  of  them.  Nor,  probably, 
will  your  own  physician,  if  you'll  ask  him. 

Spa-treatments,  in  America,  have  been  coming  into 
better  and  better  understanding  during  the  past  twenty 
years  or  so — as  hydrotherapy  and  physiotherapy  have  be- 
come better  and  better  understood.  And  The  Homestead's 
Spa  has  been  well  patronized  for  a  century  and  a  half. 


k. 
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Homestead 


CATE  D  AT  HOT  SPRINGS 
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New  York  booking  office  in  the 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 


Washington  booking  office  in  the 
Mayflower  Hotel 


To  mention  just  a  few  such  ce- 
lebrities of  the  bygone  brigade  that 
the  writer  has  intimately  known, 
there  comes  to  mind  Robert  F. 
Maloney's  Pointer,  Ch.  Governor 
Moscow,  Westminster  best  in  show 
winner,  1925;  William  W.  Hig- 
gins'  Irish  Setter,  Ch.  Higgins'  Red 
Pat,  thirty-two  times  best  in  show 
winner,  founder  of  the  dominant 
strain  and  generally  acclaimed  the 
best  of  his  breed  ever  seen;  Dr.  A. 
A.  Mitten's  English  Setter,  Ch. 
Blue  Dan  of  Happy  Valley,  the 
greatest  best  in  show  winner  and 
representative  of  his  breed  seen  up 
to  his  time;  Mrs.  M.  Hartley 
Dodge's  Pointers,  Ch.  Nancolleth 
Markable,  Westminster  best  in 
show  winner,  1932,  and  Ch.  Benson 
of  Crombie,  many  times  best  in 
show  winner,  and  both  English  field 
trial  champions.  Of  such  present 
day  dogs  are  Dwight  W.  Ellis's 
English  Setter,  Ch.  Sturdy  Max, 
fourteen  times  best  in  show  winner, 
including  Madison  this  year  over 
4104  dogs;  J.  R.  Hurley's  English 
Setter,  Ch.  Mallhawk  Jeff,  winners 
dogs,  Westminster  and  Madison 
this  year;  Mrs.  M.  Hartley 
Dodge's  Pointer,  Ch.  Nancolleth 
Marquis,  twenty-four  times  best  in 
show  winner  and  an  English  field 
trial  champion;  Dr.  G.  D.  Blair's 
Pointer,  Ch.  Black  Fells  Impera- 
tor,  best  of  breed  winner,  West- 
minster and  Madison,  1936,  and 
many  times  best  sporting  dog; 
Miss  Sally  Ross's  Irish  Setter,  Ch. 
Knightscroft  Patty  Boyne,  best  of 
breed  winner,  Westminster  this 
year;  Mrs.  W.  A.  M.  Morin's 
Springer  Spaniel,  Ch.  Fast,  re- 
peated best  of  breed  winner  and 
field  trial  champion;  Chauncey 
Stillman's  Springer  Spaniel,  Ch. 
Kenridge  Gunner,  likewise  notable 
in  both  respects — and  there  are 
many,  many  more  outstanding 
show  dogs  of  pronounced  prowess 
afield  that  could  be  mentioned. 

Finally  let  us  briefly  consider 
and  comment  on  the  several  breeds 
of  bird  dogs;  chiefly  their  char- 
acteristics, utility,  and  the  various 
fields  or  specialties  in  which  they 
excel.  For  speed,  style,  high-headed 
hunting  and  all  round  flash  per- 
formance over  field,  prairie,  and 
the  wide  open  spaces,  the  Pointer 
heads  the  list,  but  he  has  no  great 
love  for  briars,  swamp,  or  close 
cover,  largely  due  to  his  short  and 
only  moderately  protective  coat. 
The  English  Setter,  while  not  dis- 
playing quite  the  stunning  style 
and  speed  of  the  Pointer,  never- 
theless furnishing  a  very  beautiful 
brand  of  these,  is  an  industrious 
and  courageous  worker  and  with 
his  full  coat  takes  close  cover, 
rough  or  soggy  going,  with  greater 
grace.  The  Irish  Setter  displays  a 
shade  higher-headed  style  than  his 
English  relative  and  can  match 
him  in  other  respects  although  not 
quite  so  easily  broken,  but  once 
this  is  accomplished  he  never  for- 
gets. The  Springer  Spaniel,  chiefly 
due  to  his  rather  short  legged, 
compact  build,  cannot  and  does 
not  show  the  speed  and  style  of 
his  high-stationed,  rangy  rivals, 
but  he  is  industry  and  perse- 
verance personified  and  is  a  highly 


satisfactory  all-round  gun  dog. 
The  Cocker  Spaniel,  although  of 
lesser  size  and  power,  is  likewise 
all  business,  can  worm  in,  under, 
and  out  of  close  cover  where  larger 
dogs  are  stopped  and  does  it  all 
in  the  merriest  manner.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  Gordon  Setter,  but  this 
handsome  black  and  tan  bird  dog 
seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  limbo 
and,  save  at  the  largest  shows,  is 
seldom  seen. 

It  must  be  added  that  this  com- 
ment on  field  trials  pertains  only 
to  those  of  Pointers  and  Setters 
and  not  to  those  of  Spaniels  and 
Retrievers  which  are  conducted  in 
a  manner  conducive  to  the  devel- 
opment of  ideal  shooting  dogs. 

Pin  feathers 
ana  pits 

{Continued  from  page  29) 

Blue  Roan,  a  contributor  to  Game- 
cock, "or  hand  so  delicate  as  to 
measure  that  intangible  thing 
which  makes  a  gamecock  a  game- 
cock." So,  it  might  be  well  to  keep 
your  money  in  your  pocket  until 
you've  brushed  up  on  the  gene- 
alogy of  your  favorites. 

Early  American  fighters  were  of 
English  and  Irish  strain,  but  about 
a  century  ago  Orientals  were 
added,  and  since  then  individual 
brands  have  multiplied  into  stag- 
gering varieties. 

Breeding  roughly  follows  Men- 
del's scientific  theory  of  organic 
inheritance,  as  evidenced  in  mules, 
bald-headed  men,  and  cases  of 
hemophilia.  That  is  to  say,  the 
dominant  traits  come  from  the 
maternal  side.  For  example,  if  a 
gamecock  and  barnyard  hen  be 
mated,  a  barnyard  rooster  results, 
but  if  a  barnyard  rooster  and  a 
game  hen  are  mated,  a  fair  fight- 
ing cock  can  be  expected. 

Naturally,  it  is  not  quite  that 
simple,  for  we  are  advised  that  an 
individual  exhibiting  the  recessive 
character  of  a  pair  must  neces- 
sarily be  multiplex  for  the  domi- 
nant factor,  duplex  for  the  reces- 
sive factor,  and  monozygous  for 
the  character  displayed.  Which 
means,  more  practically  speaking, 
that  a  successful  bookmaker  at  the 
cockpit  must  also  necessarily  be 
an  individual  of  profound  scientific 
learning.  As  for  yourself,  it's  your 
money  you're  betting. 

And  so  we  have  Black  Breasted 
Reds,  Alabama  Blues,  Clarets, 
Gray  Tormentors,  Nigger  Round- 
heads, Whitehackles,  Shawlnecks, 
Wildcats,  Warhorses,  Wisconsin 
Shufflers,  White  Mountaineers, 
Cuban  Muffs,  Old  Time  Travelors, 
and  hundreds  more  embracing  the 
rest  of  the  spectrum,  the  animal 
kingdom,  world  geography,  and 
the  stratosphere,  all  touted  to  put 
you  in  the  money. 

If  you  want  to  go  in  for  breed- 
ing, the  first  cost  is  comparatively 
light.  Here  are  a  few  quotations: 
single  cocks,  $12;  lots  of  three  or 
more,  $10;  walked  stags,  $7.50: 
unwalked  stags,  $5;  hens,  $6; 
pullets,  $4;  quail  size  trio,  $5; 
eggs  in  season,  per  15,  $5.  Pit  ex- 
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IxMinur  of  bird*  at  these  pines  is, 
of  course,  prrtty  much  on  a  |mr 
with  the  eggs. 

Some  bright  person  oiht  said  it 
takes  money  to  make  thr  marc  go, 
and  ho  it  is  that  wagering  makes 
the  tanhark  fly.  hut  not  entirely, 
(iamchird  faiuiers  love  the  name, 
hut  they'll  lay  it  on  the  line,  too, 
and  in  such  scad*  as  to  make  a 
two-dollar  p.uimutuel  gambler 
really  dizzy. 

Hut  gambling  is  illegal  in 
Florida,  e\tcpt  at  the  tratk-' 
Quite  light,  gambling  is  illegal,  a^ 
vnu  insist,  hut  Krad ley's  swank 
Palm  Reach  Casino  suffers  n>> 
cramps  on  that  a«  i  mint ,  not  does 
the  lesser  swank  Hcllview-Bilt- 
more  Casino  on  the  (lulf  Coast  or 
any  of  the  other  spangled  layouts. 
So  the  point  is,  what  effect  lias 
bitting  on  cock  fighting?  The  an- 
swer is,  plenty.  It  has  made  it  big 
business,  but,  so  far,  it  is  not  a 
gangster  racket. 

Crookedness  of  a  certainty 
creeps  in  where  money  is  involved, 
but  pit  promoters  argue  cock- 
fighting  is  at  least  no  worse  than 
other  competitions  lending  them- 
selves to  wagering.  They  make  no 
hones  that,  in  the  past,  spurs  have 
been  dipjx'd  in  poison,  and  that 
handlers  have  shut  off  the  wind  of 
birds  they  pretended  to  revive,  hut 
declare  the  sport  is  now  too  well 
regulated  to  allow  such  skuldug- 
gery to  exist. 

In  the  Cnited  States  fights  are 
conducted  under  McCall  rules,  to 
cockdom   what   the   Marquis  of 


( hieeiislniry  rules  are  to  boxing, 
except  they  are  more  flexible  and 
go  hack  to  the  old  bare  knut  kle 
days  in  one  particular;  a  round 
ends  with  a  knockdown,  not  a 
gong.  Melting  has  unquestionably 
influenced  the  rules  as  heroines 
apparent  when  you  view  a  fight, 
which  you  are  now  about  to  do  in 
a  more  or  less  sketchy  fashion. 

Cocks  naturally  don't  shake 
hands  before  a  light ,  1ml ,  gi  ipped 
by  sci  Mini  ,,  are  allowed  to  indulge 
in  a  little  beak  work  to  get  ac- 
quainted and  into  the  proper 
fighting  mood. 

Rest  periods  are  called  "pants" 
which  mean  exactly  that,  if  the 
bird  has  enough  breath  left  to 
pant.  Pants  arrive  when  a  com- 
batant gets  floored.  The  referee 
calls  "handle,"  and  in  hops  the 
setter,  pitter,  or  handler,  as  the 
soond  is  variously  known,  who 
attempts  t<>  revive  hi>  entry  while 
the  count  of  ten  proceeds.  This 
job  takes  an  expert,  who  must 
know  all  the  tricks  of  emergency 
treatment,  including  osteopathic 
manipulations  if  the  bird,  not  seri- 
ously damaged,  shows  signs,  as 
they  say  in  pit  parlance,  of  turn- 
ing cold. 

At  the  count  of  ten,  the  handler 
puts  his  bird  back,  and  if  it  has  a 
peck  left  and  takes  it,  the  fight 
goes  on — or  at  least  the  winning 
opponent  is  given  a  chance  to 
finish  his  helpless  foe.  No  towels 
are  tossed  into  the  cockpit.  If,  at 
the  count  of  ten,  the  wilted  cock 
makes  no  move,  the  count  starts 
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GUNTHER 
FURS 


Rich,  warm  nutria  in  a  slim,  straight 
silhouette.  It's  one  from  Gunther's 
galaxy  of  fur  fashions  smart  young 
NewYorkers  are  talking  about,$695 


666    FIFTH   AVENUE   •    NEW  YORK 


Mr.  Guille's  Fall  Collection 
includes  tKe  above  illustrated 
pair  of  octagonal  Silver  En- 
tree Dishes,  which  were 
made  In  London  in  the  year 
1799  during  the  reign  of 
George  III  by  the  celebrated 
Silversmith,  Paul  Storr. 
Many  other  unusually  fine 
collectors'  pieces  and  superb- 
ly executed  reproductions  are 
now  on  exhibition. 

PETER  GUILLE 


LIMITED 

OldSmluL^fili 


PETER  GUILLE,  PRES.,  formerly  of  CRICHTON  &  CO,  ltd. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUILDING  •  ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 

630  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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"Garden  of  Gladness  "which 
the  great  Mogul  Jehangir  cre- 
ated in  Kashmir  for  his  bride. 
Top:  A  Kashmiri  silversmith. 

Left  .Spacious  saloonof an  India 
Stale  Railway  Private  Car. 
Equipment  includes  two  baths, 
kitchen,  and  complete  service. 


Travel  in  India  has  a  fascination  that  is  matched  by 
no  other  land.  Here,  ancient  glories  rub  elbows 
with  ultra-modern  luxury.  Go  in  your  own  private 
car  with  6  to  8  guests  and  servants,  for  less  than 
Pullman  fare  at  home.  First  Class  accommodation 
on  the  India  Railways  System  is  lower  in  cost  than 
almost  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Travel  literature, 
itineraries  and  details,  also  information  regarding 
freight,  rates  and  commerce  from  V.  L.  Dean,  Resident 
Manager,  India  State  Railways  Bureau,38  East  5  7  th  St. , 
New  York.  PLaza  3-5481.  Or  consult  your  travel  agent. 


over  again  and  goes  to  twenty,  and 
if  there  are  then  still  no  signs  of 
fight,  the  victor  is  declared. 

Time  limits  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  are  set  on  matches, 
and  if  both  birds  are  still  going 
strong  at  the  final  bell,  the  fight 
may  be  called  a  draw.  But  with 
important  money  up,  recourse  is 
frequently  had  to  a  supplementary 
pit.  While  the  next  fight  is  staged, 
these  birds  are  transferred  to  the 
"drag"  pit  and  allowed  to  go  to  a 
finish.  On  this  basis,  bets  are  paid. 

A  $5,000  wager  is  not  uncom- 
mon on  a  single  match.  In  fact, 
the  way  money  passes  back  and 
forth  would  not  only  disconcert 
the  two-dollar  track  boys,  but  the 
method  would  have  them  gasping. 
Seldom  is  actual  cash  posted  in 
the  course  of  an  exhibition.  There 
are  bookmakers  to  be  sure,  but 
the  heavy  wagers  are  among  the 
fanciers,  owners,  and  fans  them- 
selves. And  on  a  strictly  word-of- 
honor  basis. 

One  gentleman  with  confidence 
in  a  certain  bird  announces  the 
monetary  extent  thereof,  and  an- 
other gentleman  across*  the  way 
by  appropriate  sign  reveals  to 
what  financial  lengths  he  differs. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it,  except 
the  pay-off.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  fight,  the  winner  sits  tight  as 
befits  a  gentleman  of  the  cock- 
fighting  school.  The  loser  on  his 
part,  in  keeping  with  sacred  tradi- 
tion, arises,  makes  his  way  to  the 
winner  and  liquidates  his  obliga- 
tion. All  quite  simple  and  orderly 
as  it  should  be,  but  if  the  loser  for 
any  reason,  say  a  shortage  of 
capital,  should  breech  this  code, 
then  gentlemanly  forebearance 
may  be  expected  to  cease.  In  that 
event,  the  miserable  offender's 
name  goes  into  the  so-and-so  book, 
and,  if  after  dusting  himself  off, 
he  tries  to  get  back  in,  he  will  find 
himself  an  unwholesome  blemish 
in  that  animated  cyclorama.  And 
so  the  ethics  of  betting  is  said  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  sport,  in- 
dustry or  atrocity,  itself,  as  the 
case  may  be  according  to  the  views 
or  viscera  of  the  individual.  Which 
brings  up  the  assertion  that  cock- 
fighting  has  two  sides. 

Fanciers  and  promoters,  a 
modest  lot,  are  opposed  to  being 
quoted  outside  their  own  publica- 


tions, so  by  anonymity,  they 
weaken  their  own  arguments.  For 
instance,  a  breeder  who  would 
think  you  balmy  to  question  the 
true  sportsmanship  of  cockfight- 
ing,  jumped  on  dog  racing. 

"Kids  get  a  quarter  apiece  to 
bring  in  live  rabbits  for  training," 
he  declared,  "and  they  use  up  a 
lot  of  'em,  tied  to  the  arm  of  the 
motor  car  that  keeps  the  dummy 
out  of  reach  in  a  real  race.  But  in 
training  it's  slowed  down  to  give 
the  dogs  a  taste  of  live  meat.  A 
scared  rabbit  trussed  to  an  iron 
bar  is  no  match  for  a  hungry 
hound,  but  nice  old  ladies,  who 
would  be  horrified  at  the  thought 
of  an  evenly  matched  cockfight, 
put  their  money  on  the  whippets 
and  whoop  it  up  with  the  rest. 
How  about  that?"  We  wouldn't 
know.  That's  something  for  the 
nice  old  ladies  to  figure  out. 

To  the  charge  that  cockfighting 
is  cruel,  barbaric,  and  brutalizing, 
you  can  also  get  a  ready  answer. 
Gameness,  it  is  explained,  makes 
a  fowl  insensible  to  pain,  the  same 
as  nervous  reaction  deadens  blows 
in  a  prize  ring.  As  to  the  brutaliz- 
ing angle,  it  might  appear  that 
way  to  a  beneficent  industrialist 
blinded  to  the  miseries  of  his  own 
employees,  doomed  to  a  drab  life 
and  an  unsung  end.  But  the  fight- 
ing cock!  Proud,  arrogant,  and 
sovereign  of  all  he  surveys,  struts 
through  life  to  a  quick,  glorious 
finish,  engaged  in  the  thing  he 
loves  best,  fighting. 

We  have  Mr.  Finsterbusch's 
word  for  it  that  all  life  and  nature 
is  a  fight.  "There  is  no  peace," 
says  he,  "so  long  as  there  is  life. 
In  fact,  peace  is  felt  as  a  blessing 
to  none  except  the  best  fighters. 
Love  and  happiness  are  short  con- 
centrated powers,  and  none  but 
the  real  fighter  can  enjoy  them  for 
all  they  are  worth  in  this  life.  The 
cock,  for  example!  To  keep  him 
happy,  keep  him  fighting — spurs 
have  been  given  the  cock  to  romp 
his  way  to  happiness.  He  must 
fight!" 

Two  thousand  years  ago  human 
gladiators  battled  to  the  death  in 
the  arena.  A  highly  esteemed  pas- 
time then,  such  a  gory  spectacle 
would  be  revolting  today;  and 
so  in  another  twenty  centuries 
civilization  may  have  advanced  to 
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EXTRA!  EXTRA! 

Shooters  agree  on  Shells! 


wln'ir  li.ithnril  hI.hIi.iIum  will  lie 
rt|llrtll\   kIIuimvi-  In  h|**<  tutor* 

\i  1 1 ■*  worst,  »  m  kl'iKliliiiK  wins 
It)  Ik*  hut  an  iUvtstit  Ii.iii^<>mi, 
.111  attempt   in   miniature,  .is  it 
wrrr,  to  |>rrpetuate  the  Rinnan 
arena.  Hut  a  |»><m  suliMitule  it  is. 
Steel  spurs,  lluni^h  ilt-.ully,  prn 
time   little   unte,   anil   what  the 
tutor  sees  is  nmstls  a  shower 
ul  feathers.    I  he  rest  is  iina«ina 
lion  At  any  rate,  it  ha^  m>  hyp" 
eritieal  suhti-rfuv.es.  Rut  in«  ma\ 
improve  horsrs,  hut  oh  kfmhtinu  is 
a  forthright  eliminator.  It  sa  name 
of  ringed  individualism. 

\i  vessity,  of  course,  forees  it  to 
operate  more  or  It-ss  under  rover. 
I'romoters  do  not  consciously 
offend  public  sensibilities.  There- 
fore, pits  are  located  to  minimize 
their  nuisance  ani*lc,  the  only  con- 
cession, by  tin  way.  in  Florida. 

Customarily,  pits  are  located  in 
the  outskirts  of  a  city  but  not  al- 
ways In  Jacksonville,  a  name  club 
functions  on  the  top  floor  of  a 
building  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

As  to  the  moral  aspect,  right- 
eous barbecuing  -till  being  in 
favor  (a-  witness  activities  in 
Spain),  it  may  be  better  to  pass 
on  to  the  improved  social  and  cul- 
tural status  of  the  clientele.  Once 
exclusively  stag,  and  patronized  by 
a  hard-bitten  crew  of  rowdies, 
circles-  of  speech  and  conduct, 
customers  have  lately  undergone 
quite  a  fumigation,  and  cockfight- 
inn  has  turned  genteel.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  largelv  by  increased 


attendant!-  ol  ladies  who  are  as 
much  at  home  .11  I  lie  cockpit  as 
they  are  at  the  prize  ring. 

Hut  tin  11  1  .till  mom  for  im- 
provement, it  sin  h  an  authoritative 
source  as  "(nil  .mil  Steel"  is  lo 
be  accept  et  I.  Why  offend  (In- 
sensibilities of  gentle  women  and 
mild-mannered  men,'  it  inquires, 
"by  uttering  vile  oaths  and  un- 
clean speech  at  a  i<»ckfigfit?  Do 
you  realize  that  many  |H-ople  re- 
gard the  devotees  of  cockfighting 
as  outlaws;''  Why  has  such  an  im- 
pression taken  hold  .  .  .  Because 
thv  loud-mouthed  and  vile-spoken 
have  seemed  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  arc  in  the 
minority  to  predominate  at  the 
pit  side." 

Kd  Danforth  in  the  Atlanta 
(ieorgian,  insists  that  spectators  at 
a  cockfight  are  more  orderly  than 
those  at  a  football  game,  and  in- 
dicating improved  deportment, 
tells  of  a  lawyer  at  his  first  cock- 
fight, years  ago:  "During  the 
afternoon,"  Danforth  quotes  the 
lawyer,  "a  wild  goose  flew  over 
the  pit  and  every  man  there,  ex- 
cept me,  drew  a  pistol  and  shot 
at  it." 

It's  a  long  haul  from  there  to 
Orlando  where  the  gentry,  with 
yachts  moored  at  Palm  Beach, 
motor  over  to  see  the  fun.  A  long 
haul,  indeed,  and  though  not  as 
brilliant  as  Metropolitan  opera,  a 
lot  of  the  same  people  are  on  hand. 
Yes  sir,  cockfighting  has  turned 
out  to  be  quite  an  affair. 


I 
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Obviously  Limited 
in  Supply 

#  This  15-year-old  cognac  is 
available  in  choice,  small 
quantities  —  for  lhal  select 
few  who  desire  nothing  but 
the  finest  in  brandy.  Yet,  the 
price  is  pleasingly  popular. 

*    *  * 
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NOMNIf 

COGNAC 

« ft'/iedf  $%zenc6  H&iand^ 


Your  Guide  to  fSJsT-aCSp  Good  Liquors 
NATIONAL  DISTILLERS  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  SHAW  IMPORT  DIVISION,  NEW  YORK 


SPEED 

"Snipe  shooting requires  spilt -second  action, 
Mo  I  hi'  nIii'IIh  I  nil'  iirr  loaded  for  speed  lo  gel 
'cm  no  matter  how  f ;i x t  ihey  zigzag." 


POWER 

"I  liki-  lo  do  iiftcr  the  tough  shots.  I  want 
smash  unit  penetration — that  mean*  dinner 
every  time  I  swing  my  shotgun." 


DEPENDABILITY 

"I  like  a  real  shell  for  n  >e  .1  It  help* 

my  score  to  know  that  no  man  on  the  field 
has  a  better  shell  than  I  have." 


EXTRA  YARDAGE 

"Old  you  ever  flush  a  pheasant,  but  And  he  was 
just  out  of  range?  I've  got  a  shell  that  gives 
me  the  extra  yardage  to  bring  him  down." 


ALL-ROUND  PERFORMANCE 

"I  do  all  kinds  of  shooting.  I've  got  a  special 
shell  that's  best  for  every  kind.  Upland, 
waterfowl,  or  trap." 


AND  THEY  NEARLY  DROPPED  DEAD  WHEN  they 
found  they  were  talking  ahout  the  same  shells  .  .  . 
the  Arrow  shell  with  specified  loads  and  the  famous 
Arrow  Express.  It  was  the  first  time  in  their  lives 
they  had  ever  agreed  on  any-  JT}/jfn  •  (f-ff^f* 
thing  in  the  shooting  line.  M\1*II l/flt^tC///* 


<ffljj> 


'Kleanbore,"  "Arrow  Express"  and  "Arrow"  are  registered  trade  marks  of 
Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc. 


REMINGTON 

ARROW  EXPRESS 

SHELLS 

-ARROW* 

SPECIFIED  LOADS 


"Arrow"  and  Arrow  Express  shells  have  extra-high  brass  bases,  100%  non-corrosive 
Kleanboie  primers,  and  are  loaded  with  standard  powders.  Try  them  once,  and 
you'll  never  want  to  change  back  to  run-of-the-mine  shells.  They're  Remington  made, 
and,  "If  it's  Remington,  it's  right.1"  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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COUNT 


RY  LIFE 


October,  1937 


Circular  Mahogany  English  "Drum"  Library  Table.  Fitted  with  Two 
Drawers.  Original  Tooled  Leather  Top.  Circa  1810 — Size  j'  j"  across 
top  .  .  .  2'  4%"  high. 

Mr.  Hutaff  announces  the  recent  acquisition  of  se- 
lected and  choice  antiques  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
— English  and  French  furniture  and  Silver;  Chinese 
gloss  paintings  and  period  panelled  rooms. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended. 


cfnten'or2fecor&t'idn/» 

231  Ea.st51?.»  Street -New ybi-k 
ELdorado  5=7o24  G-» 


DRREFDR5 

UNRIVALLED  MODERN  GLASS 


Designed  by  Vicke  Lindstrand 
Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  and  name  of  the  nearest 
shop   carrying    this    internationally  known  crystal 
A.  J.  VAN  DUGTEREN  £  SONS,  INC.,  1107  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Forever  li  1111  ting 

{Continued  from  page  57) 

over  every  kind  of  leap,  from 
post  and  rail  and  swinging  gates  to 
cut  and  laid  hedges,  hedges  on  top 
of  banks  where  your  horse  has  to 
go  in  close  to  a  tree  to  find  a  safe 
place,  springing  on  top  with  all 
four  feet  in  the  tangle  before  he 
jumps  off  on  the  far  side  (those 
are  sweet!);  to  say  nothing  of 
double  ditched  banks  that  you  sit 
back  and  sail  at,  and  God  help  you 
if  you  don't. 

Forward  seat!  Have  they 
adopted  it  yet?  Yes,  just  as  we 
have  in  the  show  ring.  The  British 
Army  officers  are  its  best  expon- 
ents abroad,  just  as  eur  own 
Leavenworth  lads  are  in  this  coun- 
try. However,  it  is  odd  that  no 
disciple  of  the  forward  seat  has 
ever  made  his  name  as  a  top 
sawyer  in  the  hunting  field;  to. say 
nothing  of  steeplechasing.  I  heard 
of  one  really  great  Italian  horse- 
man who  came  to  England  to 
hunt;  an  officer  of  supreme  skill, 
courage,  and  breadth. of  vision. 
After  a  couple  of  weeks  of  it,  in 
which  he  certainly  did  not  shine, 
he  freely  admitted  that  the  Italian 
seat  was  not  for  hunting  in  Eng- 
land and  thereupon  dropped  his 
irons  four  holes. 

One  always  thinks  of  an  Irish- 
man riding  with  his  knees  tucked 
under  him,  sitting  back  with  a  long 
line.  At  least  I  always  had  until, 
when  in  the  Kildare  country,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  my 
host,  an  officer  home  from  India 
for  a  season's  hunting,  and  who 
was  the  same  height  as  I,  rode 
with  his  leathers  some  inches 
longer  than  mine.  I  learned  why, 
too,  when  he  took  me  out  to  try 
my  first  Irish  bank.  No,  so  far  as 
the  seat  is  concerned,  I  doubt 
whether  the  old  order  changeth. 

One  thing  which  everyone  be- 
moans in  England  is  the  huge 
fields,  and  what  a  crash  it  is  to  get 
out  in  front  when  the  hounds  go 
away.  Fields  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  are  nothing  with  the  big  con- 
cerns, and  even  the  Cattistock  will 
usually  have  a  hundred  and  fifty 
out,  though  it  is  three  hours  south 
of  London.  However,  when  I 
voiced  my  trepidation  to  the  Mas- 
ter, he  merely  laughed  and  told 
me  to  ride  in  his  pocket  for  a  day 
or  two.  In  England,  as  elsewhere, 
there  are  always  a  lot  of  faithful 
attendants  who  turn  out  re- 
ligiously, but  do  most  of  their 
hunting  along  the  roads — the 
better  to  talk  it  over.  Then  there 
is  the  second  contingent  of  those 
who  look  for  holes  or  ride  from 
gate  to  gate.  The  true  thrusters 
are  usually  limited  to  a  score  or 
less,  so  that  the  chap  who  keeps 
his  mind  on  the  business  in  hand 
and  gets  away  early  soon  leaves 
the  ruck  behind  and  has  a  clear 
run  before  him. 

Has  the  attitude  of  the  country- 
side changed,  now  that  the  land 
has  been  split  up  into  small  hold- 
ings? Not  since  I  was  a  boy  in 
Surrey,  some  forty  years  ago — nor 
will  it!  The  Englishman  is  essen- 


tially a  sportsman  and  a  child  at 
heart.  To  realize  this  one  would 
only  have  to  see  the  way  they 
turned  out  to  watch  us  move  off. 
Every  hilltop  had  its  little  covey 
of  onlookers  who  brought  forth 
muttered  curses  from  the  Master. 
I  see  now  a  fat  old  lady  in  rubber 
boots,  waving  her  umbrella  and 
screeching  "Gone  away."  No! 
England  will  never  change  in  this 
respect!  Her  sport  is  as  deeply 
rooted  as  her  sturdy  oaks.  You 
will  always  find  a  farmer  or  one 
of  his  yokels  dropping  the  thing  in 
hand  to  dash  ahead  and  open  a 
nearby-by  gate,  cheering  you  on 
your  way  with  a  kindly  grin. 

The  most  regrettable  change  is 
in  the  expense.  Hunting  with  any 
big  pack,  if  one  expects  to  stay 
with  hounds,  has  become  a  second 
horse  proposition.  That  doubles 
your  expenses  before  you  go  any 
further,  and  pounds,  like  dollars, 
do  not  purchase  what  they  for- 
merly did.  Yet  hunting  is  still 
elastic  with  the  smaller  packs 
where  the  cap,  or  subscription,  is 
low.  I  met  one  enthusiastic  little 
girl  who  had  saved  her  shillings  to 
buy  her  cherished  hunter;  who 
did  her  own  strapping  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern,  hacked  to  the 
meet  in  the  dark,  most  likely  came 
home  in  it  too  and  had  to  wash 
her  own  breeches  before  she  went 
to  bed.  Where  else  do  they  play 
with  the  same  enthusiasm?  God 
bless  'em! 

A  stable  f  or  the 
small  estate 

{Continued  jrom  page  48) 

generous  sized  window  on  the  op- 
posite outside  wall.  This  window 
should  be  hinged  at  the  bottom 
and  equipped  with  the  usual 
guards,  if  coming  inside  the  stall. 
A  great  help  in  obtaining  good 
ventilation  in  either  kind  of  stable, 
is  the  haydrop  or  trapped  opening 
which  is  placed  over  the  hayrack. 
These  connecting  to  the  hayloft, 
which  in  turn  should  be  well 
ventilated  by  a  cupola  and  end 
doors,  provide  the  needed  escape 
for  the  warmer  air  of  the  stalls, 
and  are  every  bit  as  important  as 
the  doors  and  windows  in  ventilat- 
ing a  stable.  The  door,  which 
should  always  be  placed  on  these 
openings,  is  closed  in  colder 
weather.  By  intelligent  manipula- 
tion of  these  trap  doors  and  the 
windows  a  great  deal  of  the  sweat- 
ing which  often  occurs  in  a  stable 
can  be  eliminated. 

There  are  many  details  not 
mentioned  here,  such  as  the  kind 
of  flooring,  hardware,  et  cetera, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
carefully,  and  which  are  included 
among  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  designer  of  even  a  small  sta- 
ble. The  book  entitled  "Sporting 
Stables  and  Kennels"  by  Richard 
Gambrill  and  myself  covers  pretty 
thoroughly  all  these  points  in  con- 
nection with  large  stables.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  few 
thoughts  given  above  will  be  of 
help  to  any  one  who  may  be  con- 
sidering the  problem  of  his  stable. 


COUNTHY  I.II'I 


I  hi  t  Mijjh   <i  truul  s 
«  \  «  N 

(1'ontinkttl  from  pa%r  SS) 

traiwfrrrrd  by  thr  optic  nervr  to 
thr  crntri  <>|  vision  in  the  brain, 
whrrr  the  final  vnsation  of  si^ht 
lakes  pl.u  c  In  t lie  ictina  an-  two 
kinds  of  cells,  nnl  cells  which  are 
sensitive  to  thr  intimity  oj  li^ht, 
.itul  i  one  »  ells  m  Int  h  ,11  c  sensitive 
to  ,i'/i>r.  Both  arr  sensitive  to 
motion  and  also  to  form  in  vary- 
inu  clrRree*. 

In  conditions  of  bright  illumina- 
tion, thr  roil  nils  j»r«'  withdrawn 
from  contact  with  tin-  imam-  plane 
in  thr  retina,  but  the  cone 
(ills  are  in  full  contact  with  it. 
Therefore,  in  bright  light,  a  trout 
-cc^  color  very  effuienth  (for  its 
own  purposes).  In  weak  illumina- 
tion, when  the  cones  withdraw  and 
the  rods  come  into  contact  with 
the  image  plane,  the  trout  cannot 
distinguish  color,  but  can  dis- 
tinguish form.  This  is  true  of  our 
own  eyes.  There  comes  a  time  in 
the  evening  when  we  can  still  see 
the  form  of  objects,  but  cannot 
distinguish  their  colors — due  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  cones  from 
the  image  planes  in  our  retinas. 

So  the  color  of  our  artificial  wet 
Hies  is  of  considerable  importance 
as  long  as  there  is  fairly  good  light. 
I  vperiments  with  fish  have  shown 
that  the  change  from  cones  to  rods 
in  the  fishes"  eye  takes  place  in 
approximately  the  same  degree  of 


illumination  a  ,  in  the  <  use  of  Im 
man  eyes.  Therefore,  when  we 
i  in  no  longei  distinguish  i  olm  in 
the  evening,  we  i  an  stop  worrying 
about  the  color,  as  such,  of  our 
llies.  \s  a  lly  dtifts  into  the 
"window"  of  a  trout,  it  is  seen 
again  -t  the  sk\  .  wliii  h  will  he 
lighter  than  the  under  surface  of 
the  water,  and  tin-  darker  the  lly, 
the  more  conspicuously  will  it 
show  against  the  sky.  Remember, 
I  am  only  discussing  submerged 
llies  in  this  article. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know 
just  how  a  trout,  or  a  man,  "sees" 
color.  White  light  rays  fall  upon 
an  object,  and  certain  properties 
in  the  object  absorb  some  of  the 
three  primary  colors  of  which 
white  light  is  comprised,  and  re- 
lied the  rest.  The  color  reflected 
has  a  definite  wave  length  fall 
light  being  a  series  of  vibrations  in 
the  ether).  These  vibrations  of  a 
certain  wave  length  then  are  re- 
flected to  the  retina  of  an  eye,  and 
the  cones  in  the  retina,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  layer  of  pigment,  se! 
up  the  sensation  of  color,  which 
in  turn  is  interpreted  by  the  vision 
center  of  the  brain.  If  the  wave 
lengths  arc  long,  the  color  sensa- 
tion is  red,  orange,  or  yellow — red 
being  the  longest  wave  length  the 
human  eye  can  see.  If  the  wave 
length  is  short,  the  color  sensation 
is  what  we  call  violet,  blue,  or 
green — violet  being  the  shortest 
wave  length  we  can  see.  Vibrations 
longer  than  red  are  called  infra- 
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Reproducinq  Uirginia's  Old  Homes 

tiou;  best  to  Secure 
CTheir  Choice  Oime^-toned  Eject 


Jefferson  had  the 
brick  for  Monticello 
made  right  on  the 
place  by  the  men  who 
also  did  their  laying. 


*S  you  know,  all  those  early  tine 
i  1  old  homes,  like  Shirley,  West- 
over  and  Carter's  Grove,  were  all 
built  of  brick.  So  just  naturally, 
you  will  want  to  do  the  same. 

Of  next  importance,  is  the  selec- 
tion of  a  brick  that  because  of  its 
size,  its  soft-toned  edges,  and  time- 
toned  colors,  at  once  gives  an  effect 
of  Old  Virginy  age-oldness.  The 
only  way  to  secure  this  result,  is  to 
use  a  brick  made  the  mould-made 
way.  Brick  made  way  down  here 
in  Old  Virginy,  just  as  Jefferson 
made  his  brick  for  Monticello.  It's 
not  so  long  since  we  rediscovered 


We  now  make  a  true 
mould-made  Jeffer- 
son brick.  Archi- 
tects especially  like 
its  squarish  headers. 


how  he  did  it.  In  fact,  we  found  the 
remains  of  the  very  kiln  in  which  he 
burned  the  bricks  for  Poplar  Grove, 
his  retreat  home,  as  he  called  it. 

To  tell  the  truth,  to  look  at  these 
Old  Virginia  brick  of  ours,  they 
don't  look  like  so  much — that  is, 
one  at  a  time.  But  when  they  are 
in  a  wall,  a  fireplace,  or  a  chimney, 
they  do  give  a  trulv  lovely  age-old 
result.  One  having  those  rich, 
subdued  colorings  such  as  you  seek. 
We  make  them  in  the  special 
Jefferson  size,  as  well  as  in  the 
standard  size.  We  suggest  your 
sticking  to  the  Jefferson. 
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Old  Uirginia  "Brick  Co.  | 

Salem,  Uirginia  I 
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18th  CEN1  URY  ENG1  IS H 

Ala  rile  Mantel 

\  ^ii peril  example  of  die  magnificent  Kngjish  IPah  century 
marble  mantels  which  nuikr  an  important  room  in  town  or 
country  house.  This  one  with  fine  proportions  and  distin- 
guished carvings,  with  marble  hearth  and  kerb,  represents 
the  work  of  the  best  Knglish  craftsmen.  Soft  ivory  statu- 
ary marble  inlaid  with  hreche.  violette,  and  green  marbles. 
Height— 6  feet,  5  inches;  shelf— 9  feet.  Price  $7500. 
Antique  18lh  century  steel  grate,  $1500. 

W e  have  just  received  a  shipment  of  unusual 
antique  mantels  from  Europe.  See  them  in  our  show 
rooms,  or  write  for  photographs  and  information. 

Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

C  /■r/y//////y /t/'  ///<■  y{/'f/////re 

Id  East  52nd  Street      New  York 


C.,/aM.,/irS  AS' J/ 
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The  Open  Door 
Policy 

Enjoy  "open  door"  hospitality 
by  all  means  but  protect  your 
home  with  smart,  practical 
boot  wipers  and  door  stops. 

BOOT  WIPERS  .  .  .  faithful  crea- 
tures always  on  guard  against  dirt  or 
mud.  19"  x  12"  wipers  with  fine  fibre 
brushes,~fhud  scrapers  and  black  cast 
iron  bases  are  topped  with  decorative 
horses,  scotties,  setters,  police  or  wire 
hair  dogs,  game  cocks,  sail  boats, 
swans  or  roosters.  All  natural  colors. 

$17.50 


DOOR  STOPS  ...  in  an  exciting 
assortment  of  handsome  designs  for 
modern,  colonial,  regency  or  georgian 
interiors,  not  to  mention  amusing  ani- 
mals for  the  youngsters'  rooms. 

Flower  Easket-12%"  Polished  brass  S  14.40 

Modern  design— 4  Chromium 

and  copper  7.50 

Colonial  design-14H"Polished  brass  9-35 


Write  for  house  furnishing  booklet  "  L" 


HfimmficHEfi  ScHLEmmtfi 


145   EAST  57TH  STREET 
One  block   E a  s  t 


■  Since  1848 
of  Park  Avet; 


NEW  YORK 


"TILOWEB"  Bath  Sets 

(May  be  ordered  by  mail) 

PEACH       NILE       MAIZE  BEIGE 
POWDER  BLUE  WHITE 
TURQUOISE 
5  piece  monogrammed  bath  set 
$'4-75 

13  piece  monogrammed  bath  set 
$3300 


£cene 


A  simple  and  inexpensive  way  to  freshen  and  change 
the  whole  appearance  of  your  bathrooms  this  Fall  is  to 
utilize  the  almost  magical  effect  of  a  "TILOWEB" 
Bath  Set.  The  individually  designed  monograms  add 
a  further  color  note  to  complete  your  color  ensemble. 

The  beauty  of  color  and  weave  in  TILOWEB  is 
matched  by  their  practical  qualities  —  a  friction  sur- 
face, high  absorbency  and  liberal  size,  that  give  a 
quick,  invigorating  finish  to  the  bath. 


red,  and  those  shorter  than  violet 
are  ultra-violet,  and  both  are  in- 
visible to  human  eyes,  but  may  be 
visible  to  the  trout's  eye. 

Without  getting  into  this  sub- 
ject any  deeper  than  we  are  now, 
let  me  say  that  flies  tied  from 
natural,  undyed  furs  and  feathers 
are  believed  to  reflect  color  rays 
more  satisfactorily  to  the  trout's 
eye,  than  do  dyed  materials. 
While  our  forebears  did  not  know 
all  of  the  things  we  know  about 
color,  they  were  meticulous  in 
prescribing  the  use  of  certain 
feathers  from  definite  parts  of  cer- 
tain birds,  and  fur  from  definite 
parts  of  certain  animals  for  use 
in  tying  flies.  And  I  believe  that 
they  were  absolutely  justified  in 
this  often-laughed-at  particularity. 
Ample  practical  experience  has 
proven  what  I  have  just  said,  and 
theoretical  reasoning  bears  it  out. 
Your  time,  therefore,  will  be  well 
spent  in  getting  the  colors  you 
wish  to  use  in  a  fly  by  finding  the 
right  shades  in  natural,  undyed 
feathers  or  furs.  So  much  for  con- 
ditions of  good  illumination,  when 
color  is  effective.  , 

Now  for  very  low  illumination, 
at  dusk  or  even  in  what  we  call 
"the  dark."  To  trout  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  "the  dark,"  for  there 
are  always  some  wandering  light 
rays  about,  and  their  eyes  are 
especially  constructed  to  make  the 
most  of  them.  Any  animal  whose 
eyes  "shine  in  the  dark"  has  a 
very  marvelous  mirror,  known  as 
the  tapetum  lucidum  in  back  of 
the  transparent  retina.  Our  friend 
the  trout  not  only  has  this  mirror 
at  the  back  of  his  retina,  but  it 
extends  around  to  the  front  over 
the  iris,  and  is  therefore  more  ef- 
ficient than  in  the  case  of  the 
average  animal's.  Here  is  how  the 
mirror  operates:  A  ray  of  light 
falling  on  an  object  is  reflected  to 
the  eye  of  the  fish,  and  the 
tapetum  immediately  reflects  it 
back  to  the  object,  where  it  joins 
the  fresh  rays  of  light  falling  on 
the  object.  The  orginal  ray  is  re- 
flected back  and  forth  until  it  is 
finally  absorbed  by  the  medium 
through  which  it  passes — the 
water.  Thus  every  single  ray  of 
light  at  night  is  utilized  over  and 
over  again,  and  the  trout's  eye  is 


therefore  infinitely  more  efficient 
than  ours  under  such  conditions. 
All  of  which  explains  why  you  can 
catch  trout  on  a  fly  in  the  "pitch 
dark."  I  have  an  idea  that  the 
tapetum  operates  to  better  ad- 
vantage when  it  is  very  dark, 
rather  than  when  there  is  strong 
moonlight,  and  this  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  much  better  fishing 
enjoyed  by  the  angler  during  "the 
dark  of  the  moon." 

We  have  often  found  that  trout 
will  take  one  pattern  of  wet  fly  in 
the  dark  and  refuse  many  others. 
We  usually  ascribe  this  to  the  color 
of  the  fly.  It  is  not  due  to  the 
color  as  such,  but  rather  to  the 
reflective  power  of  the  colored 
material  of  which  the  fly  is  made, 
or,  at  times  to  the  opacity  of  the 
fly  against  the  trout's  window,  or 
at  other  times  to  the  fly's  shape 
or  manner  of  moving.  With  the 
cones  of  the  retina  removed  from 
the  image  plane,  there  just  isn't 
any  mechanism  for  registering 
color  sensation  as  such. 

We  may  deduce,  then,  from 
what  I  have  said  that  a  wet  fly 
should  be  placed  quite  close  to  a 
trout;  that  its  color  is  of  impor- 
tance during  the  daytime;  that 
natural,  undyed  materials  are  pref- 
erable to  dyed  in  tying  wet  flies; 
that  color  is  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance when  the  degree  of 
illumination  is  very  low;  and 
lastly,  that  fish  can  certainly  see 
a  wet  fly  well  in  the  dark. 

^v^ild  duclcs  as  a  hobby 

{Continued  from  page  52) 

confinement  but  is  far  from  ideal 
to  keep  as  it  degenerates  in  cap- 
tivity into  a  slovenly  barnyard 
creature,  untidy  in  appearance  and 
meddlesome  with  other  ducks. 
Given  the  right  conditions,  how- 
ever, there  are  several  forms 
of  waterfowl  which,  once  started, 
will  nest  readily  enough.  Of  these 
the  black  duck,  (mallard,  too) 
wood  duck,  mandarin,  pintail, 
various  species  of  wigeon  and  teal, 
redhead  and  rosy-billed  pochard 
are  among  the  most  often  seen, 
while  the  Canada  and  Egyptian 
goose  and  the  European  mute 
swan  (not  at  all  a  good  bird  for 
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A  Holiday  in  Jamaica 


HOTEL  CASA  BLANCA 

MONTEGO  BAY  JAMAICA,  B.W.I. 

Enjoy  life,  the  debonair  pleasantries,  the  holiday  verve  at  Hotel 
Casa  Blanca.  Right  on  the  water's  edge  at  beautiful  Montego  Bay, 
world  famous  beach  resort.  Plunge  in  the  surf,  bask  on  the  coral 
beaches,  motor,  fish,  play  golf  or  tennis,  ride,  sail,  dine  regally  and 
dance  under  the  stars — all  yours  to  command  at  Hotel  Casa  Blanca 
— rendezvous  of  the  discriminating. 

Apply  to  your  travel  agency  or  write  for  brochure  to: 
HOTEL  CASA  BLANCA,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica.  B.W.I.   Cables:  "Casablanca"  Jamaica 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE 
FURNITURE  FOR  OVER  60  YEARS 

Sold  Through  Furniture  D»altrs 


Are  You  Moving? 

IVhrn  you  crunge  your  uMprl 
?lej*e  be  *ure  lo  notit*  u*  Jl  lea*t 
our  »eek»  in   adtjnet.   The  Cost 


iptlv,  sending  oUI  jnJ  new 
esses  to  the  Suh^riptum  l)e- 
Tient.  Country  1  ife.  2*1  pourth 
.  New  \  ork  City.  This  will 
re  your  netting  your  rn.ig.mne 
out  delav. 


"shooters  covey"  —  beautiful 
crystal  in  the  new  flared-beaker 
shape.  6  species  of  ducks,  natural 
colors  in  heavy  raised  enamel, 
highballs  39.00  doz.,  old-fash- 
ioneds  25.00  doz.,  cocktail  20.00 
doz. 

Pitt   Petri,  Importer 
501    Madison  Ave. 
New  York  City 


tm. ill  |nhi«|h)  till  nut  llu-  category 
ol  common  varieties  among  the 
larger  fowl  Wood  (links  and 
mandarins,  im  idenlally,  belong  to 

I  lit*    tiff  llfslllll'.    spci  IfS    III    lltll  I.  , 

and  so  must  In-  provided  with 
boxes  raised  three  feet  or  so  off  the 
■  t  .iii.I  with  a  slanting  board  lead- 
ing up  to  an  opening  in  the  side.  A 
good  si/e  of  box  is  10"  x  10"  x  14" 
and  In"  high,  giving  a  slanting 
tiiui,  with  a  I"  ^< 1 1 1 . 1 1 •  opening  f>" 
above  the  bottom  on  the  \<  w  side. 
More  boxes  should  be  provided 
than  there  are  females  of  these 
spei  ics,  .is  the  birds  are  <  hoosy. 

Ituffnn,  whose  book  m  birds 
(the  third  edition  of  which  pub- 
lished in  I71M  lies  before  me)  is 
such  entertaining  reading  even  to- 
day, puts  I  think,  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  a  very  proper  light. 

"but  every  man,  philosopher  or 
not, "  he  says,  "who  is  fond  of  the 
country,  must  be  pleased  with 
what  constitutes  its  greatest 
charm,  that  is,  the  motion  life,  and 
noise  of  nature,  the  singing  of 
birds,  the  cries  of  fowls  varied  by 
the  frequent  and  melodious  'kan- 
kan'  of  ducks;  it  cheers  and  ani- 
mates the  rural  abode;  it  is  the 
clarion  and  trumpet  among  the 
flutes  and  hautbois;  it  is  the  music 
of  the  rustic  regiment." 

Music  or  no,  there  is  something 
very  pleasant  and  comforting  in 
the  delicate  wild  notes  of  the 
ducks  as  I  sit  watching  them  on 
a  bright  November  afternoon.  The 
little,  twisted  white  birches  by  the 
side  of  the  pond  are  still.  No 
breeze  moves  the  branches  of  the 
fading  scarlet  maples  whose  leaves 
still  flutter  occasionally  to  carpet 
the  reflecting  water.  Only  the 
ducks  are  not  still.  The  male  wood 
ducks  turn  and  twist  on  the  water 
displaying  their  incredibly  gorge- 
ous plumage  before  the  hesitant 
females.  Redheads,  bills  tucked 
under  wings,  half  asleep,  wheel 
drowsily  on  the  surface  with  eyes 
now  open,  now  closed  in  that 
strange  alert  way  ducks  have. 
Others  rest,  some  on  the  grass, 
preening  their  feathers. 

It's  Indian  summer,  that  inter- 
val apart,  timeless,  disembodied  al- 
most, before  the  harsh  voice  of 
winter  comes  down  to  drive  all  be- 
fore it.  The  leaves  will  be  gone 
then  and  the  last  spate  of  hurrying 
clucks  will  drive  over  the  hill  to 
return  no  more.  Not  till  spring  will 
my  visitors  return.  But  the  ducks 
that   stay  seem   happy  enough. 

Editor's  Xote:  The  picture  on 
page  52  of  Lord  Grey  feeding  his 
ducks  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that 
a  National  Memorial  to  his  mem- 
ory has  been  founded,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  which  is:  "To  de- 
velop by  further  endowment  the 
existing  scheme  of  research  main- 
tained by  the  British  Trust  for 
Ornithology  at  Oxford,  of  which 
university  he  was  an  undergradu- 
ate and  later  Chancellor,  to  form 
a  permanent  Institute  of  Bird 
Studies  to  bear  his  name."  In- 
quiries should  be  directed  to  S.  H. 
Hamer,  Secretary  of  the  Memorial, 
at  7  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens, 
London,  S.  W.  1. 
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It  is  a  ma  I  ler  of  general  ions  that  we  base  been 
outfitting  homes  of  distinction  with  fine  linen 
wheels.  Our  close  and  friendly  association  with 
Irish  manufacturers  has  made  it  simple  for  u»  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  quality  throughout 

1  hew:  many  years. 

The  set  show  n  consists  of  2  single  bed  sheets  and 

2  pillow  eases.  The  linen  is  unbelievably  fine  and 
smooth  —  the  stunning  embroidery  is  a  fitting 
complement  to  such  a  wealth  of  loomed  beauty. 
Mimofimms  urr  extra  fet  6.">.00 
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PLUMMER  — a  name 
the  world    over  for 
fine  ckina  and  61 
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.  .  .  and  there  is  a  satisfaction  in 
the  exclusiveness  of  a  gift  from  a 
shop  which  specializes  in  unique 
offc  rings.  We  search  the  world  over 
for  the  most  beautiful  and  exclu- 
sive patterns  in  fine  glass  and  china. 
Goblets  illustrated  —  $3$  a  dozen 

Write  for  complete  price  list  of  this 
open  stock  pattern 


PLUMMER  ilH: 

announce  the  opening  of  a 
New  Branch  Store  —  240  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach 

695  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.C.       7  &  9  East  35th  Street,  N. Y.  C 
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A  CRYSTAL  SPHERE 


for 


a 


collector 


GLISTENING  with  a  cold 
prismatic  brilliance  this 
globe  is  carved  from  rock 
crystal  with  flawless  perfec- 
tion. For  such  an  excellent 
example  of  a  rare  mineral,  the 
diameter  of  3  15/16  inches  is 
unusually  large.  Once  used  by 
ancient  seers  to  foretell  the 
future,  the  rock  crystal  sphere 
today,  because  of  the  beauty 
of  its  precision  carving,  is  of 
iireat  interest  to  the  collector. 
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T\  JTT^f  \  J  C  chestnut  2727  7*7/^27 

JJUJbiJIO  WOVEN  WOOD  JL  Hi  IV  L#  JU 


Every  foot  of  this  famous  DUBOIS 
Chestnut  Woven  Wood  Pence  has  a 
charm  and  distinction  all  its  own. 
Gives  permanent  privacy  and  pro- 
tection and  enhances  value  of 
estate  or  suburban  plot.  For  pent 
house  and  roof  terrace,  too 


All  DUBOIS  Chestnut  Woven  Wood 
Fence  is  imported  from  France  and 
comes  in  5  heights  and  3  spacings. 
Present  LOW  PRICES  make  your 
purchase  NOW  more  attractive  than 
ever.  Send  for  Booklet  C7. 


DUBOIS  REEVES  FEINICES  inc.  E?A;.^B^^^-^5S2kKN"^^^^rJ?^9^L?V 


PACIFIC     COAST     BRANCH— LOS     ANGELES,  CAL. 


Letters  f 


rom  an 


I  ^)ear  Rachel: 

Robert  Frost  said  that  good 
fences  make  good  neighbors,  but 
that  was  in  New  England!  The 
neighbor  problem  is  approaching 
me  already!  I've  naturally  been 
''under  observation"  from  the 
start.  I've  only  to  step  out  of  the 
house  to  find  a  face  at  every  win- 
dow up  and  down  the  street.  Per- 
haps an  old  Spanish  custom,  bor- 
rowed! Opposite  us,  two  maids  in 
caps  and  aprons  sit  all  afternoon 
in  a  bay  window,  alternately 
yawning  and  knitting  jumpers, 
and  what  they  miss  you.  can  put 
into  a  thimble — or  a  nutshell! 
We've  got  such  trust  in  our  volun- 
tary detective  service  that  we  don't 
even  so  much  as  bother  to  lock  our 
door  at  night. 

One  day  last  week  Mrs.  Kipp 
and  I  were  peeling  mushrooms  in 
the  garden.  I've  been  buying 
mushrooms  for  threepence  a 
pound;  they're  still  plentiful 
around  here,  although 'it's  a  bit 
late  in  the  season.  After  I'd  han- 
dled so  many  that  I  felt  like  a 
mushroom  myself,  I  found  a  large 
bagful  inside  the  door,  with  a  note 
from  Lady  Norwich.  She  thought 
I'd  like  a  few  mushrooms  before 
they  were  finished.  (Can  this 
mean  that  we've  been  passed  by  the 
national  board  of  censorship?) 
But  to  go  back  to  my  story.  We 
were  peeling  away  merrily  when 
I  heard  my  neighbor's  voice  over 
the  garden  wall,  saying,  "I  couldn't 
help  being  amused  at  what  Edith 
said  about  our  new  neighbors! 
You  know  they've  got  a  kitten — " 
"Sh!"  said  another  voice.  An 
alarmed  silence  followed.  It  was 
maddening  not  to  know  what 
Edith  said  about  us  and  our  new 
kitten.  What  could  she  have  said? 

It's  true  we've  just  acquired  a 
kitten.  Mrs.  Kipp  brought  it  in  a 
market  basket  together  with  four 
other  Angoras,  so  that  I  might 
choose.  I  chose  one  with  an  ex- 
pression of  innocence  itself;  what 
a  terror  it  turned  out  to  be!  John 
named  it  Zube  and  is  bringing  it 
up  like  a  human  being,  holding 
long  and  involved  Russian  conver- 
sations with  it. 

To  go  back  to  our  neighbor, 
whose  name  is  Mrs.  Tukely.  It  was 
highly  unfortunate  in  the  light  of 
the  garden  incident  that  I  had  to 
find  myself  locked  out  yesterday, 
after  a  shopping  trip  to  our  neigh- 
boring town.  The  catch  must  have 
slipped  when  John  went  out,  and 
I  had  no  key  with  me.  I  had  to 
ask  Mrs.  Tukely  to  let  me  in 
through  her  house  and  over  her 
garden  wall,  so  that  I  could  get 
into  our  kitchen  door.  We've  got 
a  "right-of-way"  which  entitles  us 
to  walk  through  her  garden  to  get 
into  our  back  way.  You  remember 
Clock  House  has  only  one  street 
entrance.  It's  a  privilege  dating 
back  to  the  original  householder, 
who  owned  all  the  property  sur- 
rounding this  house.  The  only 
stipulation  is  that  we  must  make 
use  of  our  right-of-way  every  so 


English  village 


often  within  a  certain  given  period 
of  time  to  make  it  really  valid. 

Mrs.  Tukely  is  a  hand-weaver. 
Our  bedroom  overlooks  her  gar- 
den, and  I've  often  seen  her  hang- 
ing up  freshly  dyed  wool — she 
makes  all  her  own  vegetable  dyes 
— to  be  woven  into  "Wee  Warm 
Woollies."  She's  a  short,  stout 
woman  and  dresses  with  an  un- 
becoming coquettish  archness, 
wearing  a  bunch  of  Victorian  curls 
pinned  low  at  one  side,  under  a 
Robin  Hood  hat  which  always  has 
a  pheasant's  tail-feather  stuck 
through  it.  She  had  a  curious  sign 
"Ancient  Lights"  on  the  wall  of 
her  house,  which  I  asked  John  to 
explain.  I  knew  that  cats  ate 
"lights,"  which  are  cow's  lungs 
sold  by  butchers,  but  what  could 
"Ancient"  mean?  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  legal  warning  forbidding  any- 
body venturing  to  build  near  by 
so  as  to  obstruct  her  light  or  over- 
look her  premises.  Having  lived  in 
her  house  for  twenty  years,  Mrs. 
Tukely  had  the  right  to  hang  up 
an  "Ancient  Lights"  sign. 

She  wasn't  any  too  pleased  when 
I  arrived  with  my  parcels  and  put 
my  plight  before  her,  and  she  gave 
me  an  uneasy  look  as  much  as  to 
say,  "I  wonder  if  you  could  have 
overheard  me  talking  about  you  in 
the  garden  the  other  day!"  She 
was  sitting  as  usual  before  her 
loom  inside  the  door,  spinning 
busily  like  a  spider,  and  keeping 
an  eye  on  business.  Trippers  had 
only  to  exclaim  admiringly  at  this 
quaint  and  picturesque  piece  of 
old-world  charm  before  they  found 
themselves  snatched  into  her  par- 
lor and  sold  hand-woven  scarves, 
jumpers,  gloves,  and  rugs. 

At  the  moment  I  approached 
Mrs.  Tukely,  she  had  her  eye  on 
a  charabanc  of  trippers,  just  dis- 
gorged, who  were  swarming  up  the 
street.  She  led  the  way  through 
her  house  without  a  word,  and 
stood  grimly  contemplating  my 
posterior  as  I  struggled  over  the 
high  garden  wall. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs. 
Tukely,"  I  said,  from  my  side  of 
the  wall. 

No  answer.  My  gratitude  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  Suddenly  I  heard  the 
crackle  of  paper,  and  then  Mrs. 
Tukely's  footsteps  rapidly  disap- 
pearing into  the  house.  And  do  you 
know  what  that  crackling  of  pa- 
per was?  My  Cambridge  sausages! 
I  missed  them  as  soon  as  I  sorted 
out  my  parcels.  I  must  have 
dropped  them  in  my  climb,  and 
that  wretched  woman  hadn't  said 
a  word  about  it.  Not  only  that, 
but  she'd  pinched  them! 

Yes,  I  foresee  neighbor  trouble, 
too.  But  that  isn't  going  to  stop 
me  from  letting  Mrs.  Kipp  have 
her  way  about  burning  rubbish  in 
the  dustbins,  which  smoulder  un- 
der Mrs.  Tukely's  kitchen  win- 
dow! And  I'll  freeze  to  death  be- 
fore I  buy  one  of  her  "Wee  Warm 
Woollies!" 

Affectionately, 

Sara 
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BEAUTY! 

Y  (III  can  invest  your 
money  to  no  better  ad- 
vantage for  year  around 
beauty  than  in  highly  dec- 
orative YEW  trees. 

THESE  dark  green  beau- 
ties are  available  in  small 
plants  at  $5.  SO  each  up  to 
large  specimens  at  $200.00 
each. 
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I  |  »ln  x  my  stallion* 

(Continual  from  pn^c  50) 

playing  pnln  in  ( 'ulnrado  Springs, 
him  i  niiii'worthy  being  tin-  young 
horse  Nod  inn,  whit  h  is  bred, 
owned,  .mil  played  by  Mr.  Refill 
aid  Sinclaire.  This  remarkable  <  nil, 
now  five  years  old,  produces  foals 
in  the  summer  and  in  the  winter 
quietly  gallops  around  the  field, 
carrying  a  man  si\  fret  four  in 
height,  with  weight  in  proportion. 
Suction  has  twelve  crosses  of 
(llcncoe,  receiving  six  of  them 
through  his  Knglish-hred  sire, 
Noctifer,  a  descendant  of  the  mare 
Pocahontas,  a  daughter  of  (llen- 
i  oe,  and  practically  the  only  source 
from  which  the  British  breeders 
have  acquired  this  blood.  (Kxcept 
a  few  through  Hanover  that  were 
admitted  to  the  Knglish  (leneral 
Stud  Book  before  the  passage  of 
the  Jersey  Act.) 

A  California  horse  that  has 
made  a  remarkable  record  is  the 
gray  stallion,  Jonnie  Bias,  owned 
by  Mrs.  Muriel  Vanderbilt  Phelps. 
This  horse  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  concentration  of  old 
American  blood,  having  no  less 
than  sixteen  crosses  of  Glencoe. 
Jonnie  Bias  and  several  of  his 
fillies  have  been  seen  playing  in 
the  same  polo  game.  So  versatile 
is  he  that  between  breeding  and 
polo  seasons  he  wins  ribbons  in 
horse  shows  for  his  owner,  not 
only  as  a  polo  pony  but  in  stock 
horse  classes  as  well;  also  breaks 
records  in  stake  races  against  time. 
This  horse  is,  indeed,  a  splendid 
example  of  some  of  your  best  early 
American  lines. 

Stallions  differ  in  temperament 
as  do  other  animals.  Ortolan,  a  son 
of  Ortiz  out  of  a  Chaffinch  mare, 
probably  has  as  many  relatives  in 
the  polo  pony  stud  book  (a  book 
in  which  the  lack  of  interest  is  so 
much  to  be  deplored)  as  any  other 
young  sire.  He  is  now  playing  polo 
with  boys  and  girls  at  the  Pogonip 
Polo  Club,  in  Santa  Cruz.  How- 
ever, it  takes  a  real  rider  to  play 
this  young  horse,  not  because  of 
intractability  or  meanness,  but  be- 
cause of  his  ardor  and  extreme 
agility.  Not  having  sufficient  ex- 
perience to  know  all  the  phases 
of  the  game,  he  thinks  and  acts 
quickly,  often  to  the  surprise  and 
consternation  of  his  rider. 

Conversely  his  stable  mate 
Moraker,  by  Moonraker  out  of 
a  Chaffinch  mare,  is  a  lazy  devil. 
He  is  at  present  being  played  by 
women  and  children,  but  really 
needs  a  vigorous  rider  to  boot 
him  into  high-playing  speed.  Mor- 
aker's  way  of  going  is  less  grace- 
ful than  Ortolan,  but  being  a 
grandson  of  Broomstick,  he  is 
quite  capable  of  learning  to  carry 
the  mail  at  top  speed. 

Chaffinch  stood  for  years  in 
Utah,  and  Carlton  F.  Burke, 
Chairman  of  the  California  Racing 
Board,  and  an  extensive  breeder  of 
polo  ponies  as  well  as  race  horses, 
has  said  that  no  better  blood  for 
polo  could  be  found. 


I  ho  Now  W«iy  to 
MONK  BEAU!  IFUL  I. A  WINS 
at  I  iiwcr  Cosl 


The  Modern  Economical 
WOPiTHINOTON  I'AHKOVEK 

%/l/OK  I IIINGTON  manufactures  a  romplete  line  of 
"  "  mowing  equipment  used  on  hundreds  of  estate*  und 
thousands  of  golf  courses  throughout  the  world.  A  heau- 
lifully  illustrated  catalog  showing  this  time-saving,  money- 
saving  equipment  will  undouhtedly  he  of  interest  to  you. 

The  Worlhiuglon  Parkover,  one  of  the  most  popular 
pieres  of  equipment  for  use  on  estates,  is  unexcelled  for 
mowing  und  general  utility  purposes.  Using  a  3-gang 
mower  in  the  rear  it  will  cut  35  acres  a  day,  while  with 
the  power  take-off  and  sickle  har  attachment  it  mows 
long  grass,  hay  and  weeds. 

Using  the  power  take-off  with  a  hell  and  pulley  the 
Parkover  also  runs  compost  mixer-,  power  sprayers,  power 
saws,  rotary  hrushes,  or  pumps.  Think  of  the  savings  in 
extra  single  duty  equipment  when  you  own  a  Parkover. 

It  easily,  safely  and  quickly  does  the  work  of  at  least 
8  hand-power  mowers.  It  will  save  you  the  cost  of  repair- 
ing three  or  four  hand-power  mowers  for  next  summer — 
and  the  wages  of  several  men  to  run  them. 


With  the  Worthington  Parkover 
this  sturdy  snow  plow  keeps 
driveways  clean  all  winter. 


This  labor-saving  trailer  damp 
cart  is  used  for  hauling  manure, 
sod,  sand  or  gravel. 


UJormington      1  *~ 

T  -*  STROIDSBURG.  PA. 

AA  rvwor*  Salw  Veencie8 

J  ▼  /VU  TT  U  All  Principal  Cities 

\ompanif 

p.    •—   r—  A     T    A     I     /~\    ^-n  Tear  out — mail  coupon  below  for 

h  K   l~  t"       (      IX     /    Zi    /    I    J   (1  illustrated  catalog,  or  at  vour  re- 

I     l\  k  L        V»y-ll/-ll_V-rw  quest    a   representative  will  call. 

WORTHINCTON  MOWER  CO.,  STROUOSBURC.  PA.     Dept.  C.L. 

□  Please  send  illustrated  catalog. 

□  Please  have  your  representative  call. 
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through  ports  of 

ENGLAND   ■  FRANCE 
GERMANY 

North  German  Lloyd 


BRfJfJHUROPfl 

CO  lu  m  BUS 

♦ 

Your  Travel  Agent  or 

§  Hopag-£loyD  § 

57  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

OFFICES  IN  PBINClPAl  CITIES 


^bhlerts 

cFlowerinc[ 
Orees 


^America's 
Finest  Collection 


JAPANESE  ROSE  FLOWERING 
CHERRIES 
in  40  varieties 
CHINESE  FLOWERING  CRABS 
in  20  varieties 
MAGNOLIAS 
in  10  varieties  and  colors 
DOUBLE  FLOWERING  PEACH, 
APRICOT  AND  DOGWOOD 

ORIENTAL  WISTARIA 


in  twenty 
varieties 
with  flower 
clusters  up 
to  four  feet 
long. 

A  16-page 
illustrated 
m  o  n  o  - 
graph  free, 
giving  in- 
structions 
for  prema- 
ture pro- 
duction of 
flowers  and 
other  cul- 
tural direc- 
tions. 


If  the  owners  of  stallions,  in- 
stead of  gelding  them,  would  keep 
them  busy  playing  polo  or  hunting, 
some  good  old  American  blood 
might  be  reserved,  which  later 
would  be  needed  to  make  just  the 
proper  thoroughbred  out-cross. 
The  need  for  this  reserve  has  been 
lately  illustrated  by  the  revival  of 
the  long  neglected  blood  of  Han- 
over and  Lexington. 

Rosemont,  whose  racing  prowess 
recently  won  the  $100,000  Santa 
Anita  handicap,  is  almost  entirely 
American  bred  (no  imported 
crosses  until  the  third  remove), 
while  the  last  English  Derby  win- 
ner is  the  direct  descendant  in  fe- 
male line  of  a  mare  that  was  a 
product  of  a  grandson  and  a 
granddaughter  of  that  wonderful 
horse  Lexington.  War  Admiral, 
winner  of  the  Kentucky  Derby 
and  Sea  Biscuit,  who  has  cam- 
paigned so  successfully  this  year 
again  prove  the  importance  of  our 
own  lines  in  the  breeding  of 
thoroughbred  horses. 

Montk  in  trie  field 

(Continued  from  page  70) 

There  was  a  full  moon  that  eve- 
ning, and  with  the  floodlights 
making  the  ring  as  bright  as  day 
and  the  grandstand  lighted  by 
colored  lights,  it  was  the  gayest 
sight  we  have  seen  in  some  time. 
Not  only  was  it  colorful  and  en- 
gaging but,  best  of  all,  it  proved 
practical,  and  the  jumping  classes 
went  on  as  though  it  were  broad 
daylight.  It  must  be  rather  diffi- 
cult to  have  the  lighting  arranged 
in  such  shadowless  perfection,  but 
it  is  well  worth  the  trouble  and 
we  hope  another  year  to  find  that 
some  of  the  other  shows  have 
taken  it  up. 

Old  Sir  Gilbert,  Stephen  Budd's 
twenty-one  year  old  jumper  was 
the  hero  that  evening.  In  spite  of 
his  age  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  blind  in  one  eye,  he 
still  managed  to  win  the  touch 
and  out  stake  from  a  field  of 
twenty-six.  There  were  a  lot  of 
good  performances  in  that  stake 
and  he  was  challenged  every  inch 
of  the  way.  When  he  finally  com- 
pleted with  a  perfect  score,  what 
seemed  to  be  endless  trips  around 


the  ring,  we  were  completely  ex- 
hausted— probably  more  so  than 
he.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
we  have  rooted  for  anything  as  we 
did  for  him;  you  couldn't  help 
but  admire  the  fighting  heart  of 
the  old  horse  as  he  plodded 
around  the  ring  and  with  a  great 
effort  cleared  each  jump.  We  took 
each  one  with  him,  mentally, 
holding  our  breath  in  agony  until 
his  heels  were  once  more  safely 
back  on  the  ground.  If  he  is  as 
good  as  that  now,  just  imagine 
what  he  must  have  been  in  his 
younger  days  when  he  still  had 
youthful  fire  and  perfect  vision. 

Billy  Wright's  "platinum 
blonde"  mules  were  an  amusing 
novelty.  He  has  schooled  them  to 
jump — more  or  less.  When  we  saw 
them,  Rose  of  Tralee  had  a  stiff 
shoulder  and  couldn't  perform, 
but  the  other  one,  Blarney  Castle, 
sailed  over  triple  bar  jumps  like 
a  bird  even  if  he  did  take  two  of 
the  bars  with  him  most  of  the 
time.  He  is  such  a  big,  rangy  fel- 
low that  he  could  step  over  an 
obstacle  that  the  average  horse 
couldn't  even  see  over.  It  seems 
these  two  mules  are  'inseparable 
and  there  was  considerable  doubt 
for  a  time  whether  Blarney  Castle 
would  consent  to  leave  his  partner 
long  enough  to  perform.  However, 
he  finally  consented.  These  two 
were  sent  over  from  Ireland  as 
mascots  with  a  shipment  of  thor- 
oughbreds, and  Billy  Wright 
found  them  pulling  a  plow  down 
South  somewhere.  They  are  really 
striking  looking  animals,  a  beauti- 
ful and  unusual  light  tan. 

OPEN  POLO  CHAMPION- 
SHIP: Since  we've  just  returned 
from  seeing  the  San  Jose  team  of 
Argentine  polo  fame  soundly 
trounced  by  the  Old  Westburys  in 
a  test  game  down  at  Sands  Point, 
you  might  think  that  we  would  be 
rather  doubtful  about  their 
chances  in  the  Open  Champion- 
ship, which  as  we  write,  is  still  in 
the  offing.  Quite  the  contrary  how- 
ever, we  are  more  sure  than  ever 
that  they  will  be  the  team  to  con- 
tend with  when  the  serious  play 
begins,  and  if  they  meet  Old 
Westbury  in  the  tournament,  and 
we're  sure  they  will,  it  will  be 
the  polo  battle  of  the  year.  These 


Safe 
Simple 
Satisfactory 

Service 
for  Homes 


A.  E.  WOHLERT 

990  Montgomery  Ave.,  Narberth,  Pa. 


Wearying,  breath-taking 
stair  climbing  can  be 
avoided.  These  Residence 
Elevators  are  available 
for  all  existing  homes. 

INCUN-ATOR 

can  be  used  on  any  straight  stair- 
way without  interfering  with  the 
customary  use  of  stairs.  Finished 
to  harmonize  with  the  woodwork. 

"Elevette" 

can  be  installed  in  stairwell,  hall, 
closet,  or  corner  of  any  room.  No 
overhead  machinery;  with  or  with- 
out shaft  enclosure.  Cars  any  shape 
or  size  up  to  Wheelchair  capacity. 

Descriptive  Booklet  gidng  full  information  and 
name  of  ntaretl  representative  mailed  on  request. 

INCLINATOR  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
1410  Vernon  St.,  Harrisburg,  Penna.,  U.  S.  A. 

Originators  and  Manufacturers  of  Simplified 
Passenger  lifts  for  the  Home 


INCLIN-ATOR 


through  ports  of 
IRELAND  •  ENGLAND 
FRANCE  ■  GERMANY 

Hamburg -American 

Sri 
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Your  Travel  Agent  or 

Kapag-CloyD  § 

57  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OFFICES  IN  PBINClPAl  ClTlCS 


BEVEIYBILS 

AND  BUNGALOWS 


New  Rooms  and  Suites 

New  Swimming  Pool 
New  Blue  Terrace  Room 
Ten  Acres  of  Gardens 

American  Plan 
Ideal  Year  'Round  Climate 


BEVERLY  HILLS 
CALIFORNIA 


bt.  1937 
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A  METRO  Glass  Gardenhouse  or  Lounge 
adds  distinction  to  any  fine  home 


i  1  K\< 


Hi  Willi  .1  jtnli- 
•i«m«  «<  li  «  tion  mill 
arraiip-mi-tit  of  Howrr- 
itifl  ami  foliage  plant- 
or  lined  a"  a  «nlai  ilim  <>r 

I •  ii ng r,   i  METRO 

( .  i  <-i  nliiui-.<-   olV«-r«  ran- 

MMl]    ami  oontinaed 

fa*<  illation  for  tin-  fam- 
ily ami  it-  iQNti.  nierf 

■  no  limit  to  t  hr  c  h  .i  n  m  ■ 

in  utriking  rffect*  nunlr 

!>,«  —  ■       \,\  »><  <  ,i*iou.il  it  ill  ion  of  new  group*  of  differ- 

iim  plant-*,  ami  no  more  \vliolc«omc  healthful  intercut iim 

nook  for  relaxation. 

Simplicity,  man  ful  line-*,  gooil  l.i-li  .  extra  ttren^th  ami 

.  x  1 1  <  in.-  ilurahility  are  hlemleil  into  MKT  'HO  eon-l  rm  t  ion. 

ami  Ml-.  I  HO  Greenhouse  Engineer*  can  reeointneml  the 
right  standard  or  devise  the  right  special  ilc- 
-i^n    l<>   make    mum    in-l.ill.il  ion   i.iit-l. online 

/  and  keep  within  your  expenditure  limit. 

^"  charge  for  preliminary  ailvice. 

METROPOLITAN  GREENHOUSE  MFG.  CORP. 
1S73  Flushing  Avenue  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  800  N.  W.  42nd  St. 


fill) 


Keep  your  home  and  grounds  free  from 
annoyance  by  heedless  children  and  stray 
animals;  safeguarded  against  trespass,  in- 
vasion and  vandalism.  A  Stewart  Iron  or 
Chain  Link  Wire  Fence  provides  privacy, 
seclusion,  safety  that  can  be  gained  no  other  way  .  .  .  adds 
dignity,  charm,  distinction  at  surprisingly  low  cost.  Catalogue 
on  request.  Sales  and  erection  service  everywhere. 

"World's  Greatest  Fence  Builders  Since  1SS6" 


The  STEWART 

IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Inc. 

428  Stewart  Block 
Cincinnati .  . .  Ohio 


i.iim.u  iniu  i.  mills-*,    mi  i^im  m  iiihhi.  s  m  /-ov/.  t.tij. 

KIWI  I  I    SOI    (/(/  | 

I'I.a\ti\(.  in  i.t.u  is  a  i  n  /.\//\f.,  /  i\n\(  iff  f.\t.i\f  t.ns 


YOU,  ion,  CAN  LANDSCAPI 

YOUR  HOME 

with  SUOOFSS  ami  ECONOMY 

C  housands  of  suburban  home  and 
small  country  estate  owners  have  also  taken 
advantage  of  Lewis  K  Valentine  landscape 
service  in  1 1 1 « -  developmenl  and  planting  of 
their  properties. 

The  same  experl  service  and  high  quality 
of  plant  material,  as  nsed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  estate  of.  Pierre  s.  dn  Pont, 
Esq.,  are  available  to  you. 

Three  hundred  acres  of  the  finest  quality 
trees,  shrul>-  and  evergreens,  priced  to  meet 
competition.  Unequaled  facilities  in  mod- 
ern tree  moving  equipment,  combined  with 
twenty  years'  experience  in  planting  large 
and  small  suburban  homes,  qualifv  us  to 
handle  your  every  landscape  problem. 

LEWIS  &  VALENTINE  NURSERIES,  INC. 

Northern  Boulevard,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Roslyn  256 

RYE,  N.  Y.,  Tel.  Park  1151  ARDMORE,  PA.,  Tel.  Ardmore  88 

Please  mail  coupon  below  for  illustrated  catalog. 

LEWIS  &  VALENTINE  NURSERIES,  INC. 
Northern  Boulevard.  Roslyn,  N.  Y . 

□  Please  send  illustrated  nursery  catalog. 
|~|  Please  send  tree  moving  literature. 

NAME  -    -  

ADDRESS   — 

CITY,  STATE.    —   
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Center  Street,  Dover,  Massachusetts 


A.  Hodgson  House  <m 

HODGSON  PREFABRICATE 

Provides  Year-round  InsolationI 


Modern,  efficient  insulation-to  keep 
you  cool  in  summer,  save  you  fuel  in 
winter-is  part  of  the  Hodgson  plan. 

But  even  that  feature  can  be  elimi- 
nated, if  you  don't  need  it  For  this 
is  a  flexible  method  of  prefabricate 
-created  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
and  developed  by  the  practical  expe- 
rience that  comes  with  building  thou- 
sands of  homes!  You  can  include  or 
omit  virtually  anything  in  your 
Hodgson  House.  Sise,  number  and 
types  of  rooms  are  not  held  to  hard- 
and-fast  rules.  The  design-though 
basically  early  New  England-can 


be  altered  to  your  taste  and  needs 
Choose  a  plan  from  our  portfolio 
or  the  Hodgson  Architectural 
Staff  will  lay-out  precisely  what  you 
must  have.  Three  weeks  normally 
sees  a  Hodgson  House  ready  to  re- 
ceive you.  Local  labor,  under  a  Hodg- 
son foreman  if  you  desire,  does  the 
final  erecting.  Additions  easily  made 

in  the  future.  Shipments  anywhere. 

Visit  the  Hodgson  Colonies  in- 
doors in  New  York  or  Boston  .  .  • 
furnished  year-round  homes,  green- 
houses, playhouses, 
write  for  new  1937  Catalog  CL-91. 


HODGSON 
HOUSES 

E.  F.  Hodgson  Co.,  1108 Commonwealth  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass.     •     730  Fifth  Awe.,  New  York 


two,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  two 
strongest  teams,  and  while  many 
people  will  agree  with  us  as  far 
as  Old  Westbury  is  concerned, 
there  is  considerable  doubt  and 
wonder  about  the  Argentines  be- 
cause they  haven't  made  the 
showing  that  everyone  expected 
they  would  in  the  test  matches. 
We  only  saw  them  that  once,  bad 
weather  and  conflicting  events 
having  interfered  with  other  op- 
portunities, but  it  was  enough  to 
convince  us  that  they  have  the 
same  potential  power  as  the  team 
(practically  the  same  players  ex- 
cept that  Heriberto  Duggan  is 
taking  the  place  of  Roberto  Cav- 
anaugh)  that  treated  our  boys  so 
roughly  last  year.  Also  it  is  said 
that  their  string  of  ponies  is  even 
more  carefully  selected  than  the 
ones  they  brought  up  a  year  ago. 
This  hardly  seems  possible,  but 
they  seem  to  have  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  first  class  ponies  down 
there.  As  far  as  we  can  see  the 
only  logical  conclusion  to  draw  is 
that  they  have  been  taking  it 
easy,  getting  their  mounts  ac- 
climated and  gradually  working 
them  up  to  tournam'ent  pitch 
without  running  the  risk  of  their 
going  stale.  In  the  meantime,  not 
caring  whether  or  not  they  score 
in  the  preliminaries,  all  of  which 
sounds  to  us  like  a  pretty  good 
plan  of  procedure. 

Of  course  it  is  still  early  to  tell 
much,  for  the  tournament  hasn't 
started  yet,  and  we  may  find  that 
we  have  crawled  out  on  the  limb 
too  far.  A  lot  can  happen  between 
now  and  the  final  game,  which 
will  be  history  by  the  time  you 
see  this.  One  thing  is  certain 
though  and  that  is  they  won't 
have  the  easy  time  of  it  they  had 
last  year  when  they  lifted  the 
Cup  of  the  Americas.  Whoever 
wins  will  have  a  tough  fight  on 
their  hands,  for  it  promises  to  be 
a  great  and  long  remembered 
series.  Perhaps  Greentree  will  get 
revenge  for  the  licking  that  the 
Argentines  gave  them  last  time. 
They  are  another  team  that  can- 
not be  trifled  with,  especially  now 
that  Tommy  Hitchcock  is  back 
on  his  game.  It  took  him  a  while 
to  get  started  this  year.  Well,  all 
we  can  do  in  the  matter  is  wait 
impatiently  and  see  what  happens. 


Tne  Villa 

(Continued  from  page  74) 

nished,  the  house  forms  a  verita- 
ble museum  in  itself.  Included  is 
all  of  the  furniture  brought  by 
boat  from  the  East  by  Colonel 
Dousman,  as  well  as  rare  exam- 
ples of  Victorian  furnishings  added 
by  his  son.  The  entire  estate, 
when  completely  restored,  will 
easily  rival  Mt.  Vernon  as  a  his- 
torically pre;crved  home. 

A  home  that  could  stand  un- 
harmed in  a  time  when  massacres 
and  pillage  by  the  savage  tribes 
were  of  regular  occurrence  is  well 
worth  preserving.  Not  once  was 
there  ever  an  attempt  made  to  vi- 
olate the  home  of  Colonel  Her- 
cules Louis  Dousman.  It  is  a  great 
tribute  not  only  to  his  courage 
and  fearlessness,  but  also  to  the 
esteem  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  Indians  in  one  of 
the  most  turbulent  periods  and 
territories  in  American  history. 

Nignt-ligkted 
gardens 

(Continued  from  page  30) 

costly  Stradivarius  really  sings 
only  when  played  by  a  true  artist. 
There  is  no  rule  as  to  how  and 
where  to  place  each  piece  of  ap- 
paratus. Every  garden  presents  a 
new  lighting  problem,  requiring  its 
own  individual  solution.  Technical 
knowledge  helps  one  use  the  pro- 
jectors intelligently  and  regulate 
the  optical  system  in  the  right 
way;  but  only  real  artistic  feeling, 
creative  spirit,  and  subtle  taste 
enable  one  to  create  for  each  land- 
scape the  one  particular  illumina- 
tion which  will  fulfill  the  highest 
expectations.  There  is  no  stock 
scheme;  each  garden  lighting  plan 
should  be  a  new  artistic  composi- 
tion, conceived  so  as  to  bring  into 
relief  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  particular  garden  being  illu- 
minated. And  to  accomplish  this 
result,  the  lighting  composition  or 
plan  must  harmonize  with  the 
theme  of  the  garden  architecture. 
Above  all,  the  impression  of  sep- 
arate, unrelated  light  effects  should 
be  avoided.  The  illumination  must 


FREIHH 


CHESTHUT 
lUOUEH  PICKET 


FENCE 


WE  IMPORT  DIRECT  FROM  FRANCE 

An  all-purpose  fence  .  .  .  ideal  for  large  or  small 
estates  .  .  .  affording  great  beauty  and  protec- 
tion. This  ience  is  low  priced  and  never  needs 
oainting.  Prices  and  literature  sent  upon  request 
A(so 

PostandRail-  English  Hurdle  -Cedar  Picket  Fences 
"E-Z-OPN"  Horseback  Gates 


shcra 


OmuliM,  iW 


COUNTRY  L 


FREE  DIAGNOSIS 

If  you  hav*  tr»«»  which  are 
below  par  don't  ignore  and 
neglect  them.  When  a  tree 
fails  to  thrive  there's  always 
a  reason.  And  to  the  trained 
eye  of  a  Bartlett  Diagnosti- 
cian most  tree  ills  and  ail 
ments  are  an  open  book. 
Why  not  have  the  Bartlett 
Representative  call?  He  will 
make  a  careful  scientific 
study  and  diagnosis  of  your 
tree's  condition  without  cost 
or  obligation. 

Bartlett  Service  is  available 
in  every  community  from 
Maine  to  the  Carolinas.  For 
literature  write: 

The  F.  A.  Bartiett  Tm i  Expiri  Co. 

laboratory  and  Main  Office 
STAMFORD,  CONN. 


BARTLETT 

•  TREE   EXPERTS  • 


♦FOR  THOSI  WHO  CANNOT 
OR  SHOULD  NOT  CLIMB  STAIRS 


NO 

HEART 
STRAIN 

When 
You  Ride 


Travel  quickly,  safely.  t'onremVnr/v.  be- 
tween floors.  There  Is  a  Sedgwick  lift  to 
meet  every  residence  need.  Push  button 
automatic  types,  also  manually  operated. 
Readily  Installed.  Recommended  by  phy- 
sicians. I>eferred  payments.  44  years  ex- 
perience In  manufacturing  home  elevators. 
Satisfaction  assured.  Write  for  booklet. 
SEDGWICK  MACHINE  WORKS.  IW  West  154b  St.,  New  Ml 

RESIDENCE  ELEVATORS 


Give  "WWW"  Sunshine  and  Flowers 
.  .  the  \\  hole  Winter   I  hruu^h 

Growing  flowcm  .  .  .  flooded  in  Hunnliiiic !  Kvrry  mrni- 
Imt  of  tin-  family  will  rrvcl  in  null  tin  indoor  gunlm 
uh  tin-  Itan-to  tonscrvulor)  illunt rutt'tl  hfrc.  Aim  iitan- 
Moninpr  n|M  t  iali/.t-H  in  private  fjlann  <  ik  lottii cm,  custom- 
built  of  tin-  fincMl  matci  ial-t  olitainalilr.  dfHifjncd  to 
liarnioni/r  with  your  liou«c  or  »iirii«r.  Wliy  not  write 
or  a*k  oih-  of  our  rrprcunitativcK  to  call  .  .  .  find  out 
for  yourself  how  really  inexpensive  hucIi  a  year-round 
gift  to  your  family  can  be! 

American/^Monincer 


Greenhouse 


Mec.  Corp. 


■<MC° 


1821)  Muiliing  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Philail.lphia  Office 
VIII     VII  TH 

p.  n.  Ro«  i'ih 

fr.l  Chtalrr.  I'm. 


Main  Office 
MH.  ANDREWS 
IR2H  H.i.h.n.  Avi 
llruoklrn,  N.  Y. 


ISeu   Jersey  Office 

MH.  WHIT  WORTH 
2H  Honprr  Slrrrl 
Weal  Orange,  N.  J. 


Smynrr-Royir  Company  Vast  Iron  Veranda  Design  .Vo.  $B 

WHITE  ESTATE.  MIAMI.  FLA. 
Architect:  Jhhn  Mkad  Howkllh,  156  E.  16th  St..N.  Y.  C. 


SMYSER-ROYER  CAST  IRON  VERANDAS 

Smyser-Royer  Cast  Iron  Veranda  units  may  be 
combined  to  meet  almost  any  required  dimen- 
sions.   A  wide  range  of  stock  designs  available. 

A  new  catalogue  will  gladly  be  furnished  on 
request.  Write  Smyser-Royer  Company,  York, 
Pa.  Philadelphia  Office,  Architects'  Building, 
17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 


FENCE 

y 

MASTER  METALS 


PAGE  originated  woven  wire  fence  In 
l«K  I.  In  54  years  of  fence-erecting,  in 
all  states.  Page  Fence  expert*  learner] 
that  no  one  metal  will  meet  all  the 
destructive  air  conditions  to  be  found. 
Salt  spray,  chemical  fumes  and  gases 
peculiar  to  certain  localities  make  espe- 
cially-resistant fence  metals  necessary. 

With  no  manufacturing  obligation 
to  any  one  metal,  PAGE  pioneered 
and  perfected  the  use  of  the  nation's 
mamtnr  metaltt  in  fencing.  PAGE 
FENCE  is  supplied  in  the  following 
fabrics — Page- Armco Ingot  Iron,  Page- 
Alcoa  Aluminum,  Page- Allegheny 
Stainless  Steel,  Page  P-12  Copper- 
bearing  Steel  and  genuine  Wrought 
Iron.  PAGE  FENCE  experts  will  ad- 
vise you  impartially  which  metal  is 
best  for  your  purpose. 


CHAIN  LINK  .  .  .4  Metals 


WROUGHT  IR 


K 

Enclosures,  and  Stainless  Steel 
Tennis  Nets,  too 

92  Association  Members 

92  Page  Fence  Distributors  with  com- 
plete responsibility  in  fence  erection 
service,  estimates  and  consultation  are 
located  conveniently  throughout  the 
United  States — associated  to  serve  you 
wherever  you  are.  Your  inquiry,  ad- 
dressed to  any  office  listed  below,  will 
bring  complete  information. 

Page  Fence  is  a  product  of  the  Page 
Steel  &  Wire  Division  of  American 
Chain  &•  Cable  Company,  Inc. 

PAGE  FENCE  ASSOCIATION 

Bridgeport.  Connecticut 
NEW  YORK    PITTSBURGH  ATLANTA 
CHICAGO        SAN  FRANCISCO 

America's  Firtt  Wire  Fence—Since  1883 


BELL 

& 

FLETCHER,  Ltd. 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 
CONSULTANT  SERVICE 


6S4  Msdiaoa  Ave. 
Nlw  YORK 
Krgrft  4-56T0 


77   Nr.bury  St. 

BOSTON 
Ken  more  6084 


| SMYSER-ROYER  COMPANY 


S3 


COUNTRY  LIFE 


October,  1937 
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Penthouse  Cocktail  Lounge  of 
The  Leigh  Blocks,  A 
Sheridan  Road,  Chicago.  # 


Donald  Deskey  of  New  York, 

Designer 


joW- 


The  glass  about  the  bar  has  a  textured  sur- 
face which  although  letting  in  the  light,  ef- 
fectually excludes  visibleness  from  outside. 


A  Glassed-Over  Qcdktaxfl  IViM/u^e 
Is  The  Vogue 


/T  CHARMING  comfort- 
Q_^£     able  sort  of  a  spot,  where 
amid  delightful  surroundings  of 
growing  flowers,  leisurely  enter- 
taining can  be  enjoyed. 

Unique  lighting  effects  are  possi- 
ble with  the  use  of  glass  tile,  as  is 
done  so  effectively  in  this  one. 

In  moonlight  it  is  like  being  "out 
on  the  terrace".  In  Summer,  odd 


as  it  may  seem,  it  can  for  practi- 
cally no  cost,  be  your  coolest 
place.  We  attend  to  that. 
It  has  a  delightful  feeling  of  light 
and  airiness.  It  does  not  darken 
any  room  it  opens  from.  We  will 
be  happy  to  design  one  specially 
for  you. 

Send  for  "Living  With  The  Sun". 
It's  filled  with  suggestions.  Glad 
to  call  on  your  invitation. 


Lord  &  Burnham  Co. 


IRVINGTON,  NEW  YORK 
DEPT.  A 


Branch  Offices  in  Other  Principal  Cities 


DES    PLAINES,  ILLINOIS 
DEPT.  A 


For  Four  Generations  Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Conservatories 
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be  one  unified  and  harmonious 
creation,  reproducing  the  fairylike 
appearance  of  a  garden  bathed  in 
real  moonlight.  Here  again,  there 
can  be  no  fixed  plan  that  will  apply 
to  different  garden  designs.  You 
must  know — or  sense — when  the 
lawn  should  be  lighted  and  when 
left  dark;  whether  the  flower  beds 
call  for  a  soft  or  a  bright  light; 
whether  it  will  be  more  beautiful 
to  have  the  lighted  pool  throw  an 
iridescent  reflection  into  the  mys- 
terious darkness  of  the  surrounding 
trees,  or  to  have  these  trees  reflect 
their  illuminated  crowns  in  the 
black  surface  of  the  pool.  In  each 
case  you  must  decide  what  is  right, 
what  would  be  the  ideal  solution 
of  the  particular  problem  that  is 
confronting  you. 

And  then,  with  all  the  perfect 
apparatus  at  your  disposal,  plus 
much  technical  knowledge,  the  best 
of  taste,  and  a  fine  artistic  feeling, 
the  task  requires  time.  Long  hours 
of  study  and  planning  are  neces- 
sary. You  must  view  the  garden  in 
the  daytime  and  at  night,  not  once 
but  many  times;  you  must  study 
the  architectural  layout;  penetrate 
the  secret  of  the  charm  of  the 
garden;  find  the  picturesque  center 
so  as  really  to  know  whether  it  is 
the  beautiful  flowers,  the  fountain 
at  the  end  of  the  perspective,  or 
the  group  of  magnificent  palms, 
which  make  the  garden  unique. 
A  knowing  hand  and  an  experi- 
enced eye  are  essential  in  selecting 
the  position  for  each  projector;  in 
choosing  the  kind  of  apparatus; 
and  in  determining  the  intensity  of 
the  individual  light  sources.  The 
color  scale  of  the  entire  light  sym- 
phony and  the  constituent  effects 
of  light  and  shadow  have  to  be 
balanced  subtly;  every  detail  must 
be  tested  carefully  and  changed 
again  and  again  until  you  have 
achieved  a  lighting  composition 
which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
that  "supreme  stillness  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  night"  which  is  so  im- 
mensely precious  to  all  of  us.  A 
great  love  of  the  work,  a  profound 
respect  and  longing  for  beauty  and 
perfect  harmony  are  essential  to 
the  development  of  a  new  enthu- 
siasm for  each  problem  without 
which  no  creative,  truly  artistic 
work  has  ever  been  accomplished. 


SMOKY 
FIREPLACES 

Made  to  Draw 
• 

Payment  Conditional 
on  Success 
• 

Technical  Service  for  the  correc- 
tion of  defective  chimney 
conditions. 

FREDERIC  N.  WHITLEY, 

Inc. 

Engineers — Contractors — Consultants 
171  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


